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PREFACE. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  after  six  continuous  years  of  revision 
of  my  manuscript,  after  careful  study  of  the  subject  and  a  wide 
canvass  for  exjx^rt  jud^neut  and  criticism,  I  publislied  a  work 
entitled  ''Fire  Insurance  and  Caus(»s  of  Fires."  It  met  with  a 
success  bevou<l  mv  anticipations,  and  the  favor  with  wliich  it 
was  received  hy  underwriters  thitjughout  the  count ly  has  en- 
oourageil  me,  at  tliis  later  date,  when  I  have  liad  a  (juarter  of  a 
centur}'  of  fuitlier  opj)<)rtunity  for  observation  and  study,  to  put 
forth  the  following  jwiges. 

If  this  work  fails  to  st»cure  the  apj)roval  of  my  re^iders,  I  can 
still  feel  myself  their  debtor  for  pitst  favors,  and  comfort  myself 
with  the  reflation  that,  at  least,  its  compilation  of  import^mt 
facts  and  hapix^nings  may  furnish  foundation  for  others  to  build 
upon,  and  so  pmve  a  benefit  to  tlie  business  of  insurance — a 
business  worthy  of  the  Ix^st  efforts  of  its  abl(»st  men,  who  ^vill 
continue  to  work  out  the  pnjblem  of  adjusting  its  methods  and 
^  economie^s  to  a  point  where  it  will  l)e  no  greater  tax  ui)on  the 
community  than  is  necessfiry  to  pn.)tect  that  community  from 
its  most  insidious  and  destructive  enemy. 

F.  C.  M. 
Xeiv  1  or^•,  January,  1903, 
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THEORY  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE,  AND  ITS  RELATION 

TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  explain  to  an  insurance  agent 
that  the  "premium"  is  the  amount  paid  an  insurance  company 
for  assuming  a  fire  risk;  that  the  "rate"  is  the  charge  per  one 
himdred  dollars  of  insurance,  fixed  according  to  the  construction 
of  the  building,  its  occupation,  environment  and  facilities,  pubhc 
and  private,  for  extinguishing  fires;  that  the  "policy"  is  the  con- 
tract written  and  issued  by  the  insurance  company,  through  its 
agent,  to  the  property-owner;  that  the  "policy  register"  is  the 
book  in  which  the  agent  keeps  the  record  of  his  policies,  making 
a  full  copy  of  the  written  portion  of  each ;  that  the  "daily  report" 
is  the  blank  on  which  he  reports  taking  the  risks  to  the  company, 
giving  a  full  copy  of  the  written  portion  of  the  policy  and  a 
diagram  of  the  buildmg  and  the  surrounding  buildings  or  "ex- 
posures" and  other  facts  called  for  on  the  blank,  and  that  this 
must  be  mailed  on  the  day  the  insurance  is  made  binding,  so  that 
the  company  may  be  advised  promptly,  in  order  that  it  may 
write  or  telegraph  if  it  has  information  at  its  home  office  preju- 
dicial to  the  acceptance  of  it;  and  that  the  "monthly  re|X)rt"  is 
the  report  to  be  sent  to  the  company  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
giving  a  full  report  of  all  the  policies  issued  during  the  preceding 
month,  with  a  check  or  draft  to  balance. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  a  policy  of  insurance  is  not 
an  agreement  to  pav  a  stipulated  sum  in  the  sha|)e  of  liquidated 
damages  in  case  the  subject  of  insurance  is  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
is  simply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  company, 
as  the  printed  part  of  the  poUcy  states,  to  indemnify  the  owner 
to  the  extent  of  his  loss  in  actual  value  damaged  or  destroyed ; 
the  amount  of  insurance  named  in  the  policy  and  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  premiimi  being  a  limit  of  claim,  and  not  a  measure  of  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  no   "abandonment"  m  fire  insurance,  by 
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which  is  meant  the  right  of  a  property-owner  to  turn  over  what 
is  left  in  the  way  of  wilvage  to  the  company  and  demand  a  full 
payment  of  the  ix)licy.  This  is  a  feiitiire  of  marine  insurance, 
but  not  of  fire  insurance.  Th6  owner  is  obliged,  according  to 
the  terms  of  his  policy,  to  take  can>  of  all  damaged  property  and 
to  preserve  it  from  further  injury. 

The  ''rate"  of  premium  or  price  charged  by  the  company  is 
not  based  upon  the  expectation  of  burning  of  a  particular  risk 
insured,  but  upon  the  numl>er  of  risks  of  like  kind  which  would 
be  burned  or  damaged  out  of  Siiy  a  thousand  in  any  single  year. 
At  a  rate  of  one  per  cent,  for  example,  a  thousand  risks,  eacli 
insured  for  a  thousand  dollars,  would  \'ield  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  premium ;  if  ten  risks  out  of  the  thousand  shoidd  bum  in  a 
year,  the  entii-e  amount  of  premium  would  be  i'e<iuireil  to  pay 
the  loss.  It  is  evident  that  a  smaller  number  than  ten  must 
bum  or  a  higher  rate  than  one  per  cent  must  be  obtained  to  pm- 
vide  for  expenses,  in  addition  to  losses.  The  rate  of  premium, 
therefore,  for  any  class  of  risks — dwellings,  churches,  schools, 
&c., — should  be  the  ''tire  cost"  of  the  class,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of 
loss  for  a  year  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  amount  at  risk ;  to 
which  should  be  added  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  business — commission  of  agents,  salaries  of  officers 
and  other  employees,  cost  of  blanks,  inspections,  taxes,  &c.,  &c. 
— ^and  a  further  sum  to  represent  a  fair  retiun  on  the  capital  of 
the  stockholdei's  imid  in  by  them  and  placed  at  the  risk  of  the 
business.  There  should  be  at  least  five  per  cent  pi-ofit  for  the 
stockholder  on  the  amount  of  premiums  received,  and  a  further 
five  per  cent  laid  aside  for  meeting  exceptional  confiagrations, 
like  those  of  Chic^igo  and  Boston.  Thei-e  was  not  a  single  large 
company  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1871  which  did 
not  lose  all  of  its  net  sui-plus,  while  most  of  them  lost  in  addition 
a  portion  of  tlieir  capital.  As  some  of  them  had  been  doing  bus- 
iness for  twenty  ye^irs  or  more,  this  shows  that  five  per  cent  is 
not  too  large  a  sum  to  set  aside  for  such  exceptional  fires. 

Luck  in  Fire  Insurance.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
luck  as  to  fire  losses,  or  as  to  the  i)ercentage  of  loss  to  amount 
insui'ed  in  the  case  of  a  large  fire  insurance  company  intelligently 
managed,  and  conducting  its  operations  over  a  field  wde  enough 
for  the  laws  of  average.     The  pi-obabilities  of  the  burning  or 
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escape  of  a  single  building  are,  of  course,  uncertain  and  would 
afford  to  a  gambler  the  basis  for  a  wager,  but  the  probabiUties 
of  the  burning  of  one  or  more  buildings  out  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  same  construction,  occupancy,  fire-extinguishing  appliances, 
management,  moral  hazard  and  environment  may  be  matters  of 
ascertained  certainty.  There  would,  in  fact,  be  less  element  of 
chance  or  luck  in  the  matter  by  far  than  in  the  rise  or  fall  of 
values  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  those  in  any  business  could  count  with  such 
certainty  as  to  its  ups  and  downs  of  trade  as  can  underwriters 
with  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  loss  for  each  hundred  dollars 
of  amount  at  risk. 

With  a  small  company,  doing  business  in  a  restricted  territory, 
or  a  large  company  taking  an  unduly  large  line  upon  a  single 
risk,  the  element  of  luck  becomes  a  factor.  An  excessive  line 
on  a  single  risk  is  like  a  mountain  peak  rising  above  the  level  of 
an  extended  plain,  conspicuous  for  its  prominence.  Any  com- 
pany taking  large  lines  must  be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  enough 
of  them  to  make  a  second  or  third  average  on  a  higher  level.  If 
its  average  of  lines  on  a  given  class  of  hazards  is  $10,000  in 
amount  and  it  has  a  $100,000  line  on  a  single  risk  of  the  same 
class,  it  is  conducting  its  business  on  a  gambling  basis,  instead 
of  on  an  underwriting  basis. 

It  is  due,  probably,  to  a  mistaken  view  of  this  important  fact, 
rather  than  to  any  other  consideration,  that  the  rates  on  risks  of 
some  classes  have  been  inadequate,  through  a  competition  which 
has  been  more  greedy  than  discreet. 

The  writer  once  heard  an  underwriter  remark,  in  commenting 
on  the  sufficiency  of  a  rate  on  a  special  hazard,  that  it  would 
bum  just  as  easily  at  5^  as  at  2^,  and  this  he  regarded  as  an  in- 
telligent xaew  of  the  case.  He  failed  to  see,  that  while  this  was 
a  fact,  one  loss  on  a  thousand  risks  at  2^  would  be  a  very  differ- 
ent affair,  when  he  came  to  balance  his  accounts,  from  one  loss 
on  a  thousand  risks  at  5^. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  underwriting  of  to-day  is  grow- 
ing, year  by  year,  to  closer  lines,  requiring  more  careful  inspec- 
tion and  a  better  knowledge  of  fire  cost,  and  that  the  days  when 
an  underwriter  needed  only  a  shovel  to  take  in  premiiuns,  the 
average  of  which  would  be  high  enough  to  cover  all  mistakes 
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and  to  make  up  for  inadequate  rates  on  exceptional  classes,  have 
gone  by  forever.  There  is  absolutely  no  luck,  good  or  bad,  in 
fire  insurance,  and  the  underwriter  who  contends  for  and  acts 
on  an  opposite  theory  would  do  well  to  sell  his  stock  and  get  into 
some  other  business. 

To  ascertain  the  average  percentage  of  loss  on  the  various 
classes  of  risks,  a  comparison  of  exi)enence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  companies  doing  a  general  and  large  business  throughout  the 
country  ie  necessary  in  the  case  of  most  hazards,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  one  company  would  not  have  enough  of  any  one  class 
of  risks  on  its  books,  outside  of  such  large  classes  as  dwelling 
houses,  farm  buildings,  churches,  &c.,  especially  in  single  States, 
to  indicate  the  expectation  of  w^hat  might  be  termed  the  "fire 
mortality,"  or  the  loss  on  the  class.  This  consideration  alone  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  mistake  of  confining  the  business  of  an 
insurance  company  to  a  single  city  or  limited  territory,  as  it 
would  deprive  the  company  of  a  sufficient  average;  and  any 
legislation,  therefore,  which  prohibits  a  conference  of  companies 
for  comparing  their  experience,  in  order  to  ascertain  adequate 
and  etiuitable  rates,  is  subversive  of  the  principles  of  insurance. 

It  might  happen,  and  often  does,  that  a  single  company  in  a 
single  state,  or  a  single  company  throughout  the  United  States, 
would  show^  a  loss  on  a  certain  class  of  hazards  at  the  same  time 
that  the  experience  of  all  companies  put  together  would  show  a 
fair  profit  at  the  rate  obtained. 

The  >VTiter  found  that  in  the  case  of  whiskey  in  brick  ware- 
houses, the  company  with  w^hich  he  is  connected,  and  which  too 
had  an  exceptionally  broad  general  experience,  incun*ed  losses  on 
this  particular  clasj^,  during  a  five  year  period,  in  the  tw^o  states 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  excess  of  the  premiums  taken. 
Such  an  experience  w<.)nld  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rate  obtained, 
of  90  cents  per  8100,  was  too  low,  whereas  the  experience  of  all 
the  companies  doing  business  in  the  two  states  named  proved 
that  it  was  sufficiently  high,  and  the  rate  was  not  raised.  This 
same  company,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period,  in 
another  section  of  the  country,  the  Middle  States,  lost  nothing 
on  the  same  class  of  risks ;  an  experience  which,  taken  alone, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rate  obtained  was  for  that  local- 
ity too  high,  w-hich  w^as  not  a  fact,  however,  for  the  experience 
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of  all  the  companies  doing  business  in  the  territory  showed  the 
rate  had  been  properly  fixed  and  that  the  experience  of  this  single 
company  was  simply  exceptionally  unprofitable  in  the  one  terri- 
tory and  exceptionally  profitable  in  the  other. 

No  better  argument  than  this  could  be  offered  to  the  legislators 
of  a  State  to  show  that  laws  preventing  the  conference  of  com- 
panies to  secure  a  broad  basis  for  fixing  rates  are  unjust,  not 
alone  to  the  underwriters,  but  to  the  property-owners  themselves. 

Why  cannot  an  individual  insure  himself  or  carry  his  own  risk? 

The  agent  is  frequently  confronted  with  a  proposition  on  the 
part  of  a  property-owner,  dissatisfied  with  his  rate,  that  he  will 
carry  his  own  risk.  He  urges  that  he  has  been  pajnng  for  in- 
surance for  a  long  series  of  years  and  has  never  had  a  loss.  The 
contention  overlooks  the  fact  that,  at  a  rate  of  one  per  cent,  it 
would  take  nearly  forty-one  years,  compounding  the  interest  at 
4^,  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to 
equal  the  principal  or  sum  insured  and,  therefoi*e,  enough  to  pay 
a  total  loss,  and  this  without  any  allowance  whatever  for  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  business.  Anyone  can  verify  this 
computation  for  himself.  One  dollar  collected  and  invested  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  interest  being  compounded  at  4 
percent.,  would  amount  to  $98.8'^  at  the  end  of  forty  years. 
Four  per  cent.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  is  a  larger  return  of 
interest  than  insurance  companies  receive  under  existing  and 
proper  legislative  limitation  as  to  investments  in  safe  securities. 

The  most  reckless  gambler  would  not  give  such  odds  as  one 
himdred  to  one  against  the  happening  of  a  single  fire  within  a 
period  of  forty  years,  knowing  the  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  a 
fire  cotdd  occur ;  and  the  property-owTier  who  candies  his  own  risk 
is,  therefore,  taking  a  chance  of  losing  his  all  upon  odds  which 
a  professional  gambler  would  ridicule.  In  fact,  the  only  in- 
dividual who  can  afford  to  go  without  insurance  and  take  the 
risk  of  the  burning  of  his  owti  property  is  one — if  there  be  one — 
who  has  hundreds  of  different  pieces  of  property,  all  of  the  same 
average  value  and  so  separated  that  no  two  could  be  destroyed 
by  the  happening  of  a  single  fire.  If  he  is  not  so  situated,  fire 
insurance  is  necessary  for  his  protection.  His  commercial  credit 
will  be  foimd  to  depend  upon  it ;  no  .one  can  aflford  to  sell  him 
goods  on  time  or  lend  him  money  if  he  is  not  insured,  for  his 
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ability  to  pay  would  be  destroyed  by  a  fire  and  his  creditors 
would  find  that  they  had  practically  been  insuring  him  them- 
selves, without  the  compensation  that  a  prudent  insurance  com- 
pany, engaged  in  the  business  of  taking  risks,  would  have 
charged.  The  cost  of  insuring  a  frame  building  in  a  frame 
neighborhood  in  localities  beyond  the  protection  of  fire  depart- 
ments might  be  5  per  cent,  or  more;  and  this  being  so,  the  mer- 
ch^mt  who  sells  goods  to  a  customer  who  does  not  insure  would 
practically  be  insuring  him  for  nothing  but  at  a  cost  e<|ual  to,  or 
more  than,  the  profit  on  his  sales. 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  fire,  due  to  the  limited 
experience  of  a  single  risk,  that  leads  to  mistaken  views  of  In- 
surance, which  requires  for  its  successful  conduct  as  a  business 
sufficient  knowledge  of  all  others  to  estimate  pix)perly  the  fire 
hazards  of  their  methods.  The  owner  of  a  siiw  mill  may  never 
have  suffered  from  fire ;  he  would  necessarily  be  ignorant,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  causes  of  fires  which  have  occurred  in  other  mills 
than  his  own ;  but  the  underwriter,  who  haa  had  to  pay  for  losses 
on  thousands  of  properties,  is  not  and  cannot  afford  to  be  igno- 
rant. It  is  best  for  the  individual  to  entrust  this  branch  of  his 
worldly  affairs  to  those  who  understand  it,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  entrusts  the  erection  of  his  building  to  the  architect,  car- 
penter and  mason. 

CANNOT  THE  STATE  SAFELY  CONDUCT  THE  BUS- 
INESS OF  INSURANCE  FOR  ITS  CITIZENS? 

Theoretically,  yes ;  but  practically  nothing  would  be  gained, 
the  chances  being  largely  in  favor  of  a  higher  cost  to  citizens 
and  pcK)rer  management  than  would  result  from  the  conduct  of 
the  business  by  men  engaged  in  it  for  a  livelihootl.  The  State 
would  need  the  same  clerical  and  exix?rt  labor  as  would  an  in- 
surance company.  It  would  re(iuire  inspectors,  adjusters,  book- 
keepers, and  men  qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
business  to  the  same  extent  that  insurance  companies  would, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  these  men  would  too  often  be 
appointed  for  political  reasons,  rather  than  because  of  personal 
qualifications  for  the  duties  to  be  discharged.  Is  there  more 
reason  why  the  State  shoul(\  conduct  the  business  of  insurance 
than  why  it  should  conduct  any  other  business — ^that  of  groceries, 
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dry  goods  or  manufacturing  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  labor  in  a  commimity  the  community  will  regulate 
itself.  No  single  calling  can  secure  an  undue  amount  of 
profit  without  attracting  to  it  enough  competitors  from 
other  callings  to  keep  prices  at  a  proper  level. 

What  would  have  been  the  burden  of  the  citizens  at  large  of 
the  two  states  of  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  if  they  had  been 
called  upon  to  pay  the  losses  of  their  two  cities  of  Chicago  and 
Boston  in  the  years  1871  and  1872?  Fortunately  for  them  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  country,  almost  of  the  entire  world,  con- 
tributed, through  the  fire  insurance  companies,  to  pay  the  mill- 
ions that  were  re<iuirod  for  the  purpose. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 

The  rates  obtained  by  insurance  companies  are  sufficient  simply 
to  insure  the  pajTnent  of  losses  and  a  moderate  profit  on  the 
capital.  No  combination^  in  any  business  can  possibly  be 
injurious  to  the  public  if  it  furnishes  to  that  public  the 
article  produced  at  the  lotvest  price  consistent  with  fair 
return  upon  the  capital  invested  and  proper  remuneration 
for  the  labor  employed.  The  statistics  of  all  the  companies 
engaged  in  the  business,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  show 
that  the  profits  of  the  business  of  insurance  have  been  less 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  collected  and  that 
diindends  paid  to  stockholders  in  excess  of  that  per  cent. 
have  been  received  from  interest  returns  on  capital  and 
invested  surplus — an  increment  which  would  have  come  to  the 
owners  of  such  assets,  it  should  be  remembered,  without  placing 
them  at  the  risk  of  fire. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  require  detailed  statements  of 
insurance  companies,  showing  every  item  of  their  income  and 
every  item  of  expense ;  the  amount  of  their  premiums  received 
and  of  losses  paid.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  business  whose 
methods,  income,  expenses,  losses  and  profits  are  thus  exploited 
for  the  information  of  the  public.  There  are  no  trade  secrets  in 
fire  insurance.  If  the  business  is  conducted  at  unnecessary  ex- 
pense or  with  undue  profit,  the  result  will  be  known  and  invite 
new  companies  to  enter  into  competition,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  single  company,  or  any  number  of  insurance  companies,  to 
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maintain  any  form  of  monopoly. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business 
could  live  if  obliged  thus  to  publish  at  the  end  of  each  year,  for 
the  information  of  competitors  and  customers,  the  fullest  details 
of  its  transactions.  Indeed,  if  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the 
regulation  of  the  business  of  fire  insurance — the  compulsory 
publication  of  accounts,  etc. , — were  applied  to  other  branches  of 
business,  manufacturing  and  mercantile,  the  present  war  against 
so-called  "trusts"  and  combinations  in  those  branches  would  be 
unnecessar}'. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  protection  of  the  business  of  fire  in- 
surance that  it  has  been  able  to  sur\nve  this  public  exhibit  of  all 
the  details  of  its  methods  and  its  exact  profits  ?  It  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  profit  of  the  business  has  been  so  low  as  not  to  en- 
courage the  organiziition  of  companies.  Does  not  the  simple 
fcict  that  the  public  shows  its  unwillingness  to  invest  in  insurance 
stocks  on  other  than  a  "six  per  cent,  basis,"  indicate  what  the 
published  figures  of  the  business  clearly  prove,  that  there  is  no 
abnormal  profit  in  it  and  that  investors  recognize  the  element  of 
risk  and  have  an  apprehension  of  the  facts,  or  siu*t»ly  the  stocks 
would  find  purchasers  on  a  lower  ba.sis  than  (>  per  cent.?  The 
stocks  of  well-managed  railroads  are  to-day  selling  on  a  4  per 
cent,  basis. 

In  connection  with  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
new  companies  can  be  easily  organized.  They  have  to  acquire 
no  "right  of  way,"  no  franchise  or  valuable  building  j)lant ;  there 
are  no  patent  rights  or  copyrights  involved ;  the  necessary  capital 
— and  the  law  does  not  require  a  large  one, — with  a  little  office 
furniture  and  stationery,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  launch  a  new  fire 
insurance  comptmy.  Much  more  is  required  to  C(jnduct  it  at  a 
profit.  Surely  the  written  and  unwritten  law  of  trade  and  the 
rules  of  competition  can  Ix)  relied  upon  to  regulate  the  profits  of 
such  a  business  without  legislative  interference. 

ADEQUATE  RATES  ARE  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE 

PUBUC 

As  already  stated,  the  ascertainment  of  the  average  percent- 
age of  loss,  to  be  correct,  involves  comparison  by  insurance  com- 
panies of  their  experience,  in  the  interest  of  the  property-owner, 
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as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  insurance  companies ;  for  an  in- 
accurate estimate  would  be  as  likely  to  be  too  high  as  too  low. 
If  it  is  too  high,  the  property-owner  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
an  excessive  rate  of  premium ;  if  it  is  too  low,  the  company  will 
lose  money;  and  as  capital  is  simply  an  incident  of  security, 
grossly  inadequate  if  the  premium  should  prove  insuflBcient  for 
the  risk  run,  the  property-owner  would  not  secure  the  indemnity 
he  is  paying  for.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, domestic  and  foreign,  reporting  to  the  New  York  In- 
surance Department  at  the  close  of  1900,  was  less  than  eight}-- 
nine  millions  (888,833,580),  while  the  amount  of  premiums  held 
by  them  for  their  insurance  in  force  was  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  ($114,129,232),  whereas  the  losses  paid 
for  the  single  year  named  were  eighty-nine  millions  {S89^ 
566,349),  a  sum,  it  will  be  observed,  exceeding  the  total 
capital  of  all  the  companies  engaged  in  the  business. 

This  simple  but  significant  fact  shows  how  important  it  is  for 
the  community  at  large  that  the  average  rate  of  premium  of  the 
companies  should  be  high  enough  to  piiy  the  losses  and  expenses, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  the  capital  as  a 
security.  State  laws  recognize  this  fact  «nd  require  that  when- 
ever the  reserves  of  a  company  are  not  equal  to  its  liabilities  so 
that  its  capital  becomes  impaired,  the  company  must  innnedi- 
ately  make  good  its  capital  or  retire  from  business. 

PUBUC  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  CORPORATIONS. 

Animosity  towards  corporations  grows  largely  out  of  mis- 
apprehension in  regard  to  them.  The  individual  citizen  does 
not  and  should  not  lose  his  rights  by  becoming  a  member  of  a 
corporation  any  more  than  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship firm.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  citizen  to  become  a  share- 
holder, even  though  his  means  are  limited.  One  hundred  dollars 
will  buy  a  share  in  a  new  insurance  company.  For  this  sum  he 
can  engage  in  a  business  which  he  may  not  understand  and 
secure  intelligent  management  and  expert  knowledge  which  he 
does  not  himself  possess. 

Corporations  enable  people  of  small  means,  by  joining 
forces  and  uniting  their  savings,  to  secure  the  same  advan- 
tages for  business  purposes  that  millionaire  capitalists 
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enjoy;  and  a  corporation  thus  becomes  a  poor  man\s  oppor- 
tunity. Were  it  not  for  corporations  millionaires  would  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  all  large  enterprises  and  would  have  things  their 
own  way.  In  fact  millionaires,  if  they  should  act  on  strictly 
selfish  lines,  might  well  seek  to  do  away  with  corporations 
altogether.  Among  the  stockholders  of  insurance  companies, 
thousands  in  number,  are  widows  and  orphans,  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  keep  their  modest  capital  employed  and  to  have  an 
active  partnership  in  commercial  undertakings. 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  property-owners,  having  in 
mind  only  the  simple  process  of  writing  a  policy  of  insurance  by 
an  agent  of  an  insurance  company  and  the  delivery  of  it  by  him 
to  the  assured  or  property-owner,  should  regard  the  expense  of 
transacting  the  business  as  merely  nominal.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  of  various  qualifications 
must  be  employed  and  remunerated  before  the  policy  of  in- 
surance can  be  written  and  delivered  by  the  agent ;  and  that  the 
percentage  of  the  premium  required  to  p^iy  the  expenses  of  the 
business  (about  35  per  cent.)  is  not  greater  than  that  involved 
in  the  sale  of  merchandise — a  piece  of  calico,  for  exami)le,  which 
includes  a  profit  to  the  planter  who  raises  the  cotton ;  to  the 
compress  that  presses  it ;  to  the  commission  merchant  who  sells 
it ;  to  the  common  carrier  that  carries  it  to  the  mill ;  to  the  mill 
owner  who  manufactures  it  into  cloth,  including  his  operatives ; 
to  the  dye  and  print  establishment  that  prints  it ;  to  the  com- 
mission merchant  in  the  distributing  centre  of  a  gi'eat  city  who 
sells  it;  to  the  wholesale  merchant  who,  in  turn,  sells  to  the 
retailer,  who  in  turn  dehvers  it  to  the  consumer.  All  of  these 
processes  involve  separate  remunerations  and  an  aggregate  per- 
centage of  expense  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  insurance  business, 
which  requires  the  agent  in  the  to^^^l,  who  writes  and  delivers 
the  policy  of  insurance ;  the  expert  who  inspects  the  building 
from  time  to  time  during  the  term  of  the  policy ;  the  rating  ex- 
pert who  fixes  the  rate,  recognizing  every'  point  of  construction, 
occupancy  and  environment;  the  adjuster  who  must  adjust  the 
losses ;  the  accountants  and  book-keepers  in  the  oftices  of  the 
company ;  and,  lastly,  the  executive  officers,  who  must  employ 
all  of  these  men,  supervise  their  work,  and  attend  to  the  invest- 
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ment  of  the  assets  and  reserves  of  the  company,  not  f orgettmg 
office  rent,  stationery,  blank  books,  printing,  postage,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  taxes — the  latter  seldom  less  than  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  premium,  to  be  paid  wliether  the  company 
makes  money  or  not.  So  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  business  in- 
volves greater  necessary  outlay  or  requires  higher  executive 
ability  or  a  broader  education  as  to  the  methods  and  hazards  of 
all  other  occupations. 

The  expenses  of  the  insurance  business,  as  already  stated,  will 
be  found  to  be  not  far  from  35  per  cent.  Of  this  sum  15  per 
cent.,  would  be  required  for  the  compensation  of  the  local 
agents  in  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  out  of 
which  they  have  to  pay  their  office  rent,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
veyances for  visiting  risks  to  inspect  them,  some  of  which 
would  be  located  in  the  country  on  farms,  for  example.  This 
percentage  on  the  average  premiums  often  amounts  after  a  hard 
day's  labor,  in  the  average  town,  to  httlo  more  than  the  wages 
of  a  skilled  mechanic.  To  secure  this  commission  the  agent 
must  inspect  each  building  carefully,  write  and  deliver  the 
policy,  collect  the  premium  and  remit  it  to  the  company  and 
report  all  the  facts  of  the  risk  to  the  principal  office,  maintaining 
supervision  of  it  throughout  the  life  of  the  policy  in  the  interest 
of  his  company,  to  detect  and  report  any  change  or  increase  in 
the  hazard. 

In  addition  to  this  percentage  paid  to  the  agent,  i}4  P^^  cent. 
of  the  premium  would  be  required  for  adjusters  and  special 
agents,  traveling  inspecting  experts,  and  their  hotel  and  other 
traveling  expenses,  for  supervising  the  business,  going  from 
^ency  to  agency.  In  this  coimection  it  may  bo  well  to  state 
that  money  expended  for  inspecting  buildings,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  ignorant  or  careless  property-holders  to  faults  of 
management  or  negligence,  to  faults  of  construction,  etc.,  etc., 
all  tending  to  prevent  fires,  and  especially  to  prevent  large  or 
sweeping  conflagrations,  is  money  actually  oxj)ended  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public — ^the  property-owners  themselves. 

About  thirteen  per  cent,  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
official  staff  at  the  principal  office,  clerks,  book-keepers,  rent, 
advertising,  postage,  expressage,  printing,  stationery,  blank 
books,  etc.,  etc. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  be  required  for  taxes.     In 
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this  connection  it  will  probably  surprise  those  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  business  to  learn  that  insurance  companies  are  taxed, 
not  upon  the  profit  of  their  business,  but  ui)on  their  premiums, 
which  is  equivalent  to  taxing  a  merchant  2l4  per  cent,  on  his 
sales.  It  sometimes  results  that  in  a  state  in  which  the  business 
has  been  unprofitable,  the  company  actually  pays  a  tax  for  the 
privilege,  of  leaving  more  money  in  the  state  than  it  takes  out  of 
it,  and  so  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  loss. 

There  have  been  years  when  the  insurance  c<)mi)anies  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  irhen  their  total  business 
showed  a  loss. 

In  1889  then;  was  ii  loss  of    5.369,9aS  when  a  tjix  was  paid  of  2,368,360 

1891      ••         '•           ••           9,218,797       **            **               *'  2,596.902 

1892 6,377,489       **            "              *'  2,727.974 

1893   "    "     "    10,410.102   '*     "      "  2,961.571 

1898   "    •'     *'     1.919, 65()   "     *'              "  3.900,184 


*:]3, 296, 021  $14. 554 .  941 

The  ratio  of  taxes  imiA  to  net  gain  (/.  e.,  excess  of  premiums 
over  losses  and  expenses)  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade, 
viz.,  1888,  1800,  1804,  1805,  1800,  and  1807,  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

No.  of  Cos. 

Hatio  of  Taxes  to 
Net  Gain. 

IftHS 

152 

323.69 

1890 

148 

88.49 

1894 

121 

28.31 

1895 

121 

33.11 

1896 

134 

25.38 

1H97 

152 

36.45 

Can  any  other  business  shuw  such  a  burden  of  taxation  ? 

As  the  insurance  coini){^iny  must  collect  enough  from  property- 
owners  to  pay  its  losses  and  expenses  and  yield  a  living  profit, 
it  is  clear  that  the  citizens  of  a  state,  after  all,  must  pay  the 
tax,  with  the  expense  of  collecting  it  added — which  is  a  far(^\ 
A  tax  u]x:)n  the  profits,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tax  uiK)n  the  in- 
surance company  that  it  should  pay  without  comi)laining;  while 
a  tax  uix>n  t\io  premium,  is  a  tax  upon  the  assured  proi>erty- 
owner  and  one  he  ought  not  to  pay.  No  insurance  company 
would  comj)lain  of  being  taxed  2^2  V^^^  cent,  on  that  jx^rtion  of 
the  premiums  received  in  a  state  after  deducting  the  losses  and 
expenses  paid  to  its  citizens,  and  this   should  be  the  basis  of 
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taxation  everywhere.  Certainly  the  amount  paid  for  lire  losses 
should,  at  least,  be  deducted  and  insurance  agents  should  work 
to  secure  this  much  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

Are   Local    Boards^    Combinations    of    Fire    Underwriters    for 
Rate  Makingf,  &c«t  Inimical  to  the  Interests  of 

Property-holders* 

It  is  hoped  that  the  relation  of  insurance  to  the  community 
has  been  explained  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  a  negative  to 
tliis  important  question  and  that  the  following  facts  have  been 
established. 

First — That  Fire  Jtmuraiue  i,s  a  vonniierrial  and  com- 
munity necessity: 

Second — That  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of 
indemnity;  and 

Third — That  the  reliability  of  the  indemnity  depends  up- 
<ni  the  sufficiency  of  the  rate  of  premium  \  because 

1.  State  laws  properly  reciuire  that  if  the  capital  is  impaired 
it  must  be  made  good,  or  the  company  must  cease  doing  business. 
If  companies  cannot  pay  their  losses  and  exj)enses  and  secure  a 
fair  profit  return  on  tlie  capital  adventured  they  will  neither  \)o 
organized  nor  continue  in  business  if  alrc^ady  organized;  there- 
fore, capital  is  only  an  incident  of  the  business  and  an  adecpiate 
rate  is  indispensable.  Insurance  capital  must  and  should  have 
a  fair  return  for  the  risk  run — a  law  of   communitv. 

2.  Adeijuate  and  eciuitable  rates  bascnl  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  each  risk  are  neceasary  for  the  protection  of  the 
jwlicy-holder  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  stock-holder. 
Otherwise  the  burden  of  insurance  will  be  untMiually  distributed 
and  one  man's  property,  if  insured  below  a  proiKU'  rate,  >vill  be 
protected  at  the  expense  of  another. 

3.  As  inspection  and  supervision  necessiiry  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  Cijrrect  rates  can  be  as  cheai)ly  performed  for  one 
hundred  comi>anies  insuring  a  single  building  or  risk  as  for  any 
one  of  them,  co-operation  is  mlvis^ible  to  reduce  the  expense 
percentage.  At  the  sjime  time  it  would  reduce  the  loss  per- 
centage by  securing  correction  of  faults  which  would  cause 
fires  and  by  encouraging  proper  construction  which  would  tend 
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to  prevent  their  spread,  and  so  result  in  cheaper  insurance  to 
property-owners.  In  this  view,  co-operation  of  insurance  com- 
panies is  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  community  and  should  be 
encouraged  and  not  prohibited.  Laws  which  prevent  companies 
from  co-operating  in  this  way,  compelling  each  company  to  in- 
spect each  building  for  itself,  must  increase  the  expenses  of 
transacting  the  business  and  result  in  unnecessarily  higher  rates 
of  premium. 

4.  As  the  labor  required  to  ascertain  and  fix  proper  and 
equitable  rates  for  a  building  and  its  contents  can  be  performed 
by  the  same  expert  in  the  same  time  for  one  hundred  companies 
who  insure  it  as  for  any  one  of  them,  co-operation  to  ascertain 
and  fix  rates  would  result  in  a  saving  of  this  expense  also,  and 
so  further  cheapen  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  property-o^vner 
and  be  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

5.  As  rates  of  insurance  are  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  comimnies  through  terms  of  years  on  the  various  classes  of 
hazard,  most  of  which  are  so  few  in  number  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  of  a  class  in  a  single  state  or  on  the  books  of  a 
single  com^mny  to  determine  the  experience  cost  of  insurin<; 
them,  the  statistics  of  experience  should,  in  justice  to  the  own- 
ers of  such  risks,  be  collated  from  the  whole  country,  and  not 
based  ui)on  the  abnormal  loss  ratio  of  a  small  class  in  a  single 
state,  which  would  indicate  the  necessity  for  an  exorbitant  rate 
on  the  class  in  such  state,  when  in  fact  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

6.  The  burden  of  insurance  rates  should  ])o  graded  according 
to  the  percentage  of  insurance  carried  to  value,  just  as  nuinici- 
pal  and  state  taxes  are  based  ujxm  uniform  assessments  of  the 
same  percentage  of  value ;  and  ihe  propertij-owner  who  insvres 
a  proper  perceutaije  of  his  value  is  entitled  to  a  lower  rate 
than  one  trho  insvres  a  small  percentatfe^  there  being  a 
difference  between  the  cost  of  insuring  different  i)er('(»ntages  of 
value  greater  even  than  the  difference  between  that  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  in  mercantile  business.  Otherwise  one 
class  of  citizens  would  be  securing  insurance  at  a  lower  cost 
than  another  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  another.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  insurance  is  itself  a  tax,  and  the 
cost  of  the  tax  should  be  apportioned  fairly  or  equalized  among 
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all  contributing,  not  only  according  to  faults  of  construction 
and  other  features  that  add  to  the  hazard  of  fire,  but  according 
to  the  percentage  of  the  value  insured.  If,  as  has  been  well 
said,  *'It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  for  a  municipality 
to  attempt  to  estabhsh  and  collect  a  rate  of  taxation  without  an 
assessment  of  the  value  of  each  piece  of  property  taxed,  and 
no  community  would  attempt  such  an  absurdity,"  it  would  be 
an  equal  absurdity  to  charge  those  property-owners  who  insure 
only  a  small  percentage  of  their  value  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
who  insure  a  proper  percentage  and  then  base  the  rate  charged 
to  both  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  losses  to  the  total  premi- 
ums, with  the  inevitable  result  of  placing  the  burden  unduly 
upon  those  who  have  contributed  most  liberally  to  the  common 
loss  and  expense.  Co-operation  of  companies,  therefore,  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  this  in  percentage  co-insurance  clauses 
in  all  policies. 

It  follows,  therefore,  since  co-operation  is  necessary 

To  ascertain  cost ; 

To  ascertain  and  secure  adequate  rates  for  indemnity; 

To  prevent  fires  and  thus  cheapen  the  cost  of  insurance; 

To  divide  and  lessen  expense  and  so  to  further  cheapen  the 
cost  of  insurance; 

To  secure  that  the  same  percentage  of  insurance  should  be 
carried  by  all  owners  or  a  difference  in  rate  made — the  princi- 
ple of  co-insurance  or  average  which  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  marine  insurance ; 

That  the  conference  of  insurance  companies  and  their  co- 
operation must  be  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  companies 
themselves,  but  of  their  customers,  the  insuring  public. 

Co-operation  in  insurance  is,  therefore,  not  a  '*tnist,"  in  the 
modem  and  ordinary"  acceptation  of  the  term,  by  which  is 
meant  a  combination  of  those  engaged  in  a  particular  business 
to  extort  improper  prices  from  their  fellow-members  of  the 
community  and  so  to  obtain  an  undue  share  of  community 
benefit.  There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been,  any  "pooling" 
in  the  business  of  insurance.  The  ease  with  which  any  number 
of  citizens  can  organize  an .  insurance  company  ^vill  always 
prevent  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  those  engaged  in  it  can 
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always  be  relied  upon,  in  their  own  interests,  to  regulate  their 
prices  ^vith  reference  to  this  importixnt  fact.  Exorbitant  rates 
and  abnormal  profits  always  attract  competition,  which  results 
in  inadeqmite  I'ates,  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  thor- 
oughly understand  this.  Managed  on  true  underwriting  lines, 
an  insurance  comi>any  is  simply  a  great  machine  for  distributing 
the  burden  of  the  fire  loss  of  the  individual  citizen  among  his 
neighbors  throughout  the  entire  country,  so  that  the  burden  of 
helping  one  who  is  unfortunate  will  bo  lightly  felt  by  all.  It 
is  the  truest  and  most  sensible  meth(Kl  of  carrying  out  the 
scriptural  injunction  as  io  the  distribution  of  burthens,  and  it  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade  which  automatically  regulate  the 
profits  of  all  commercial  enterprisers  so  that  no  one  class  of 
citizens  can  long  retain  any  undue  advantage  of  their  neighbors 
or  any  imi)roj)er  share  of  the  community  wealth.* 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Importance  of  Fire  Insurance  and  its  influence  ui)on  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  not  generally  understoiKl  or  ap- 
preciated. Even  the  reflecting  are  apt  to  think  that,  because 
Fire  Insurance  was  almost  unknown  before  the  last  century, 
and  has  only  grown  to  importance  within  the  present  one^  the 
business  world  could  dispense  with  it  as  easily  as  did  our  an- 
(■iestors.  They  forget  that  it  has  bt»come  a  necessity  of  trade; 
that  without  its  assuring  protection,  undertakings  of  the  magni- 
tude at  present  readily  assununl,  would  never  be  attem})te<l ; 
ventures  are  made,  without  hesitatic^n,  which  would  appjdl  those 
embarking  in  them  if  liable  to  miscarry  through  a  single  fire; 
birge  values  are  boldly  collected  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
commerce,  where  nn  tu*cidental  conflagration  might  destroy 
them  in  a  night ;  loans  are  made  by  the  Ciipitalist  on  insured 
buildings  for  many  times  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they 
stand,  simply  because  thc^  insurance  policy,  as  coUatt^ral  between 
him  and  loss,  makes  them  valuable  for  security ;  merchants  sell 


coiuniitte 


I  have  drinvii  largely  in  the  prct.M'ding  pages  on  a  compilution  niado  by  a 

imittcc,  of  which  1  was  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  liaving  in  our  hands. 

when  confronted  with  adverse  legislation,  carefully  prepared  arguments  to 
offer  to  members  of  the  legislature.  The  pamphlet  is  entitknl  "Fire  Insurance," 
and  is  publisihed  by  tlie  National  Hoanl  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Any  agent 
wishing  c*>pies  <»f  the  pamphlet  for  use  can  secure  them  by  writing  to  the 
Genend  Agent  of  the  National  Hoanl  of  Fire  Un<ler\vritcrs.  ^\*w  York. 
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their  goods  on  extended  credits,  knowing  that,  although  the 
misfortune  of  fire  may  overtake  the  purchaser,  his  insurance 
indemnity  will  enable  him  to  pay  for  them  not  less  readily  than 
before;  vast  industries  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  oper- 
atives and  supporting  whole  towns  by  their  enterprise,  testify 
not  more  t<>  the  energy  of  their  projectors  than  to  the  confidence 
they  repose  in  the  protection  which  insurance  extends  to  their 
undertakings,  and  to-day,  insurance  is  as  certainly  a  necessity 
of  commerce  and  manufacture  as  is  the  railroad  or  telegraph, 
or  steam-power  itself.  All  transactions  of  any  magnitude  recog- 
nize it  as  an  essential  factor.  It  is  closely  and  inseparably  in- 
terwoven with  every  scheme  of  profit  and  tnide,  a  strong, 
continuous  warp-thread  which  lends  security  to  the  fabric  and, 
without  which,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  temerity  of  capitalists 
would  meet  the  necesnities  of  the  poorer  population  for  em- 
ployment! 

In  this  view  it  becomes  a  serious  question  as  to  what  might 
be  the  result  if  this  importimt  factor  of  all  business  calculations 
were  suddenly  to  be  eliminated ;  if  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
property,  such  as  occurred  at  Chicago  and  Boston,  for  instance, 
and  which  is  liable  to  be  repeated  elsewere,  should,  some  day, 
check  the  recuperative  power  of  companies,  i.  e,,  the  inclina- 
lion  of  stockholders  to  advance  new  capitals.  Can  the  con- 
sequences be  even  approximately  estimated  of  the  sudden  and 
inevitable  result  of  contracted  enterprise  and  over-cautious  in- 
vestment and  the  calling  in  of  mortgage  loans  above  the  mere 
value  of  the  land  on  which  expensive  structures  stand, 

No  one  can  estimate  the  consequences  if  a  fire,  as  extensive 
in  the  area  covered  as  that  of  Chicago,  should  take  place  in 
New  York — the  peculiar  resort,  for  business,  of  insurance  com- 
panies— and  what  city  is  secure  from  destruction?  Scarcely  had 
the  underwriters  of  Boston  ceased  congratulating  themselves 
upon  their  substantial  buildings,  efficient  fire  department,  and 
immunity  from  the  high  >\'inds  of  the  western  metropolis,  ere 
they  sank  beneath  the  overwhelming  calamity  of  their  ovm  city ! 

Is  the  subject  not  a  serious  one  for  the  country,  and  worthy 
the  profound  consideration  ot  statesman  and  financier,  of  cap- 
italist and  laboring  man  ? 

If  we  compare  the  slow  recovery  of  London  from  its  great 
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fire  of  1666  with  the  wonderful  reproduction  of  Chicago  and 
the  substantial  and  rapid  restoration  of  Boston,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  greiit  recuperative  power  of  both  cities  was  due  to  their 
insurance  indemnity,  and  that,  without  it,  they  might  still  be 
struggUng,  to  attain  to  the  prosperity  which  they  reached  within 
three  months  after  their  destruction ! 

In  Chicago  alone  the  amount  paid  by  the  underwriters  to  its 
citizens  was  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars — ^almost,  if  not  quite, 
one-half  of  their  entire  loss — ^while  in  Boston  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  was  made  up  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Vast  and  important  responsibilities  rest  upon  the  officers  and 
agents  of  insurance  companies  to  so  strengthen  the  companies 
they  represent,  not  only  by  avoiding  unprofitable  risks  and  in- 
adequate rates,  but  by  the  energetic  and  judicious  accumulation 
of  such  a  number  of  distributed  risks  as  will  enable  them  to 
meet  exceptional  disiisters  and  extraordinaiy  losses. 

That  he  may  properly  discriminate  between  safe  and  unsafe 
risks,  and  decide  as  to  adequate  rates  of  premium,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  information  of  an  underwriter  should  be  varied 
and  extensive.  He  should  know,  if  iK)Ssible,  something  of  every 
other  business  whoso  hazard  he  undertakes  to  insure. 

There  is  probably  no  calling  requiring  so  intimate  a  knowledge 
of  every  other  as  this.  He  who  assumes  the  risk  of  a  flour  mill, 
for  example,  should  know  more  of  its  dangers  than  the  miller 
himself.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  underwriter  can  be  too 
well  informed  on  any  subject,  or  that  he  would  be  too  well 
qualified  for  his  profession  if  ho  could  serve  a  life-time  at  every 
other.  Drawing  a  greater  number  of  contracts  in  a  year  than  do 
many  lawj^ers  in  a  life-time,  and  standing  often  face  to  face 
with  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  jurisprudence,  it  may  be 
questioned  if  he  should  know  less  of  law  than  does  the  attorney 
who  has  made  it  his  profession. 

Seriously  aflfectod  by  every  discovery  of  the  chemist,  and 
liable,  at  any  moment,  to  have  his  chances  of  loss  on  whole 
classes  of  risks  alarmingly  increased  by  new  chemical  combi- 
nations which  follow  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  changes  of  a 
kaleidoscope,  he  should  know  not  less  of  them  all  than  does  the 
chemist  himself. 

In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  science,  art  or  manufacture  with 
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which  he  should  not  be  more  or  less  familiar,  and  if  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  any  one  business  or  calling  requires  a  life-time  of 
study  and  application,  how  much  more  should  the  business  of 
insurance — which  demands  a  knowledge  more  or  less  intimate 
of  every  other — require  life-long  study  and  the  closest  and  most 
constant  observation ! 

In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  my  aim  to  place  before 
agents,  as  briefly  as  possible,  such  facts  as  have  been  demon- 
strated in  a  business  extended  over  the  entire  country  for  many 
years,  the  statistics  of  which  have  been  carefully  preserved  and 
closely  studied.  During  this  time  we  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of  other  companies 
in  the  same  business,  and  we  think  no  intelligent  agent,  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business  at  leasts  will  insist  upon  substituting 
for  theories  of  cause  and  prevention,  of  profit  and  loss,  of  ad- 
equate rates  and  desirable  risks,  which  we  present  for  his  con- 
sideration and  guidance,  any  opinions  he  may  himself  have 
formed,  from  a  less  extensive  experience  in  a  more  contracted 
field  of  observation. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  work  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  that  will  prove  interesting  to  the  experienced 
underwriter,  as  well  as  to  the  improfessional  reader;  the  ar- 
rangement of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  with  reference 
to  that  natural  order  or  sequence  in  which  an  inexperienced 
agent — one  who  is  just  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  call- 
ing— ^would  be  most  likely  to  have  occasion  to  refer  to  its  pages. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  opening  chapters  after  treat- 
ing of  the  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  and  of  the  relation 
of  the  agent  to  his  company,  explain  the  books,  papers  and  other 
AGENCY  SUPPLIES  Sent  to  him  as  an  outfit,  including  his  com- 
mission of  authority,  defining  his  ix)wers  as  agent;  together  with 
numerous  useful  hints  as  to  the  importance  of  soliciting. 

He  is,  then,  instructed  as  to  the  inspection  of  risks  ;  con- 
sidering, under  this  head,  first,  the  moral  hazard,  or  most 
important  feature  of  a  risk  and  applicant,  and,  afterward,  the 
PHTSlCAli  HAZARD — first,  as  to  the  external  physical  hazard  of 
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EXPOSURES,  which,  hke  the  moral  hazard,  should  be  satisfacton- 
before  the  risk  itself  is  entertained — ^then  the  internal  physical 
hazard  of  conjitniction,  occupation^  and  condition^  as  to 
cleanliness,  or  negligence  of  tenants,  jxrinting  out  the  dangers 

of  FIRES  FROM  CARELESSNESS,  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION,  un- 
safe KEROSENE,  GAS  3iA('HINES,  and  other  CAUSES  OF  FIRES. 

Then  follow  suggestions  as  to  fire  departments  and  water 
SUPPLY;  instructions  a.s  to  rates  and  lines;  instructions  as  to 
the  WRiTiN(i  OF  POLic^iES,  with  the  best  methods  of  insuring 
the  various  interests  in  proix^rty ;  dire<*tions  as  to  the  maimer  of 
REPORTING  RISKS  TO  THE  COMPANY,  both  by  dailv  and  monthly 
report,  with  full  instructions  as  to  the  3IAKIN(;  of  diagrams 
and  sundry  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  correspondence; 
instructions  as  to  cancelation,  where  such  action  mav  be 
necessary,  and  tables  of  short  rates;  directions  as  to  how 

TO  PROCEED  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  and  HOW    TO   PROCEED   IN   CASE 

OF  LOSS;  followed  by  explicit  instructions  n^  to  the  inspection 
OF  SPECIAL  HAZARDS,  with  a  list  of  risks,  alphabet icalUi 
arranged  for  reference,  showing  special  features  of  manufact- 
uring and  other  hazards;  the  whtjle  concluding  with  a  collection 
of  FOR3IS  for  iM)licies,  endorsements,  transfers,  privileges,  etc. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  arrangement  of  the  work, 
throughout,  is  indicated  by  the  running  heads  of  pages  and  by 
the  "face  type,"  which  has  been  emploj^ed  \o  give  prominence  to 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Comi)any,  the  smaller  tyi)e  having 
been  reserved  for  explanations  and  statistics. 


AGENCY  SUPPLIES,  INSURANCE  BLANKS,  BOOKS 

OF  ACCOUNT,  &c^  fec- 
it is  obviously  necessary  that  an  agent  should  understand  the 

supplies,  blanks,  &c.,  furnished  him  by  the  company.     They 

are  the  following : 

Commission  as  Agent. — Some  companies  require  that  this  should 
l>e  fastened  in  the  front  i)art  of  the  ix)licy  register;  others  that  it 
should  be  framed  and  kept  in  sight.  It  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served so  that  it  may  be  found  if,  at  any  time,  the  company 
should  recall  it.  It  is  probably  needless  to  say  that  the  com- 
mission defines  the  ix)\vers  of  the  agent,  and  that  if  he  takes  any 
action  which  is  ttltra  r//r.s-,  or  beyond  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him,  he  will  Ix^come  responsible  to  his  principal,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  any  injuiy  it  might  sustain  by  his  action,  and  to  a  claimant, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  suffer  by  i-eason  of  the  assumed 
po Wei's  which  the  agent  does  not  iK)Ssess. 

Policy  Register. — This  is  a  b(x>k  in  which  all  insurance  policies 
or  contracts,  renewals  and  endoi'sements  are  to  Ix?  entered  on 
the  (lay  the  insurante  i\s  unide  blndin<i\  and  fi\>m  this  entr}' 
the  pohcy  itself  should  l)e  copied — a  mechanical  rule  which  will 
insure  that  a  proper  record  is  kept  of  every  transaction.  Where 
the  agent  writes  the  policy  firet  and  cojries  it  into  the  register 
af  terAvanls,  there  is  danger  of  omitting  to  make  the  record.  The 
jK^Ucy  register  is  the  proix^rty  of  the  company  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered confidential  and  must  not  \m}  exhibited  to  anyone  without 
the  consent  or  authority  of  the  company. 

Policies. — It  is  probably  unnecessiuy  to  state  that  the  policy  is 
the  form  of  contract  furnished  by  the  comiKiny,  signed  in  blank 
by  its  officers,  but  not  valid  until  comitersigned  by  the  agent. 
A  careful  record  of  the  policies  is  kei>t  in  the  office  of  the  corn- 
pan}',  and  the  agent  should  keep  them  in  a  safe  place  where  they 
could  not  fall  into  dishonest  hands.     H(^  is  charged  vnih.   the 
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number  sent  him,  from  time  to  time,  and  credited  with  the  num- 
ber written  and  with  the  blanks  returned  to  the  company  as 
"spoiled",  canceled  or  "not  taken";  the  agent  being  careful  to 
forward  such  blanks  to  the  company  at  once. 

Daily  Reports. — These  are  blanks  for  reporting  risks  to  the 
company.  They  are  self-explanator>',  and  the  instructions  on 
them  sliould  be  literally  followed  and  all  questions  answered. 
The  Daily  Report  should  be  mailed  to  the  compiiny  on  the  day 
the  risk  is  made  binding,  in  onler  that  the  compimy  may  bo 
promptly  informed,  so  that  in  case  its  records  show  reason  for 
declining  to  insure  the  party,  it  may  avoid  a  loss.  It  is  there- 
fore dangerous  to  delay.  If  a  daily  report  is  not  so  mailed  the 
name  becomes  a  misnomer. 

Monthly  Account  Blanks.— For  reporting  the  business  of  the 
month.  Should  be  fonvarded  promptly  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month ;  not  later,  in  any  case,  than  the  first  of  the  month  follow- 
ing. 

Endorsement  Reports.— These  are  smaller  blanks  than  the  daily 
reports,  for  reporting  all  endoraements  made  ujx^n  iK)Ucie8,  such 
as  changes  of  ownership,  assignments,  removal  of  pi-operty  from 
one  building  to  another,  &c. 

Expiration  Notices. — The  best  exjunition  notice  for  a  desirable 
risk  is  the  renewal  itself,  or  a  new  iK)licy  (whei'e  the  company 
does  not  issue  renewal  blanks — and  most  do  not),  placed  by  an 
active  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  assured  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  risk. 

Book  of  Instructions. — This  is  the  property  of  the  company  and 
is  to  be  retiuTied  if  the  agency  is  withdrawn. 

Insurance  Maps. — These  are  made  by  map  companies.  The 
insurance  company  retains  a  duplicate,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  on  the  daily  report  to  a  building  insured  by  its 
street  and  block  number  to  indicate  the  risk,  saA^ing  the  agent 
the  trouble  of  making  a  diagram,  luiless  some  change  has  been 
made  in  the  building  or  its  snnoundings  after  the  map  was 
issued^  in  which  case  ad\'ise  the  company  and  send  a  new  dia- 
gram to  correct  the  map. 

Applications,  Surveys,  &c. — The  company  \\ill  furnish  proper 
applications  for  the  various  kinds  of  haairds — farm  and  home- 
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stead  property,  dwelling  houses,  manufacturing  risks,  &c.  An 
application  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  for  farm  property;  com- 
panies do  not  always  require  one  in  the  case  of  dwellings,  school- 
houses  and  risks  under  the  immediate  and  daily  supervision  of 
the  agent.  The  agent  should  remember,  however,  that  personal 
inspection  of  every  risk  is  indispensable. 

Envelopes. — Large,  addressed  to  company. 

Small 

For  poUcies. 

Large  plain,  for  writing  to  customers. 
Small      "       '' 
Advertising  Material. — Will  be  furnished  by  the  company,  in- 
cluding Circulars,  in  English  and  German. 
Blotting  Pads. 
Calendars. 
Large  Show   Cards,  framed  and  unframed,  for 

oflBce. 
Metal  Signs,  for  the  outside  of  ofl&ce. 
House  Plates,  &c.     These  latter  are  seldom  used, 

except  in  some  locahties. 

All  advertising  material  should  be  judiciously  used  and  care- 
fully secured  from  injury  by  dust,  &c.  Requisition  should  not 
be  made  upon  the  company  for  material  which  the  agent  does 
not  intend  to  distribute.  Otherwise  the  company  will  be  sub- 
jecteii  to  an  expense  which,  multiplied  by  a  large  number  of 
agencies,  would  be  considerable,  and  which  a  loyal  agent  would 
wish  to  save.  In  making  requisitions  for  supplies  the  agent 
should  examine  the  requisition  slip  of  the  company  carefully  to 
see  Just  what  supplies  are  needed,  and  the  probable  quantity, 
and  not  order  any  he  cannot  use.  To  save  unnecess^iry  postage 
and  express  charges,  however,  a  requisition  should  bo  complete 
for  all  supplies  needed  or  likely  to  he  needed  in  the  immediate 
future,  so  as  to  save  the  time  and  expense  of  later  shipments. 

Do  not  pay  any  exprms  charges  on  packages  received 
(they  are  always  prepaid),  unless  the  package  is  needed  and  the 
express  company  refuses  to  leave  it  without  coUec^ting,  in  which 
case  take  a  receipt  and  forward  to  the  company,  explaining  the 
matter,  so  that  it  may  recover  the  amount  at  its  principal  oflBce. 
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AGENTS  COMMISSION  COMPENSATION* 

The  commission  or  comi)ensation  allowed  to  agents  by  the  com- 
panies has,  for  many  years,  been  15j«  of  the  premimns  collected. 
Some  companies  julvocate  a  mixed  or  profit-sharing  commission, 
consisting  of  ir),r^  of  the  amount  of  the  premium  \\'Titten  and  a 
further  1 6^  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  yeitr,  to  bo  computed 
by  deducting  from  the  premiimiis  remitted  to  the  company  the 
losses  and  expenses  incurred  at  the  agency.  This  would  tend  to 
make  agents  interested  in  n.»sults  and  would  enable  those  agents 
who  are  careful  as  to  insi^ection  and  supervnsion  to  receive  more 
money  than  those  who  ai*e  careless  or  indifferent.  The  whole 
matter  is  naturally  the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  agent 
and  his  compjmy. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  an  agent  not  merely  to  seek  the  better 
class  of  risks,  but  to  induce  nwncr.s  to  improve  those  which 
are  not  desirable  bff  reforms  in  management,  construction, 
etc.  He  will  thus  increase  his  own  income  and  that  of  his 
company  and  benefit  the  community  in  which  he  lires.  An 
agent  can  only  exjH^ct  to  retain  his  companies  by  doing  a  pn^fi- 
table  business  for  them,  and  in  case  he  should  lose  the  agency 
through  losses  due  to  his  negligence  or  p(X)r  judgment  he  may 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  othei's.  The  time  lost  in  trying  to 
induce  compmies  of  experience  to  accept  poor,  high  rated  risks 
which,  notwithstanding  their  high  rates,  may  1x3  unprofitable, 
will  be  foimd  to  more  than  balance  any  extra  amount  of  com- 
mission obtidned  on  them. 

An  examination  of  the  total  business  of  all  the  companies  for 
yeare  past  will  show  that,  at  1  i>^t\  th(}  commission  of  the  agent 
amounts  to  more  than  thrcH?  times  the  average  profits  of  success- 
fid  companies  on  their  business.  The  agent,  therefore,  without 
running  any  risk  of  invt^sted  capital,  is  really  tetter  paid  than 
his  compiuiy.  St^itistics  (►f  all  the  comi)anies  engaged  in  the 
business,  thnmgh  a  long  sc^ries  of  years,  show  that  the  profits  of 
the  business  :jf  insurance  have  been  less  than  three  pi^r  cent  of 
the  premiums  collected. 

INTEREST  OF  AGENT  AND  COMPANY  IDENTICAL. 

It  must  be  e\'ident  that  the  interests  of  the  agent  and  the  com- 
l»u\y  are  identi(*al.     If  the  comi)any  is  conservative  and  well 
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managed  and  the  agent  successful  and  energetic,  the  connection 
is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  one.  No  company  would  wish  to 
change  an  agent  who  steadily  makes  money  for  it,  and  the 
agency  of  a  conservative  company  may,  therefore,  safely  be  re- 
garded as  a  reliance  for  the  Uf etime  of  the  agent  and  a  legacy  to 
his  family.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  \vidow  of  an 
agent  is  able  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  agency  after  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband.  It  is,  therefore,  verj'  imjx)rtant  for  an 
agent  to  assure  himself  before  entering  into  so  important  a  re- 
lation that  the  company  he  is  to  represent  is  worthy  of  his  best 
efforts.  Nothing  can  be  more  humiUating  or  embarrassing  than 
for  an  active  and  intelUgent  man  to  discover,  after  months  or 
years  of  honest  labor,  that  the  company  wdth  which  he  has 
identified  himself,  and  in  which  he  has  persuaded  his  friends  to 
insure,  has  been  unsound  f n)m  the  start  and  is  unreUable  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  business  of  a  Uf  etime  may  thus  be  lost  by 
building  on  an  imsafe  beginning. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  customers  who,  in  the  hour  of  disaster, 
discover  that  their  pohcies  are  worthless,  that  the  agent  upon 
whom  they  reUed  for  a  proper  understanding  of  his  business  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  company  he  represents,  has  acted 
honorably  and  in  good  faith  towards  them ;  for,  w^iile  the  failure 
of  numerous  insurance  companies  during  the  last  few  years  has 
led  most  men  to  examine  for  themselves  into  the  standing  of  com- 
panies in  which  to  insure,  there  are  still  many  business  men  who 
rely  implicitly  upon  the  I'ecommendations  of  the  agent,  especially 
if  he  is  a  personal  friend,  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  companies ; 
and  they  do  not  fail  to  hold  him  strictlv  to  account  if  thev  lose 
by  reason  of  his  neglect  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  facts. 
Although  an  agent  may  represent  twenty  gocni  comi)anies,  the 
failure  of  a  single  'Svild  cat,"  dishonest  company  might  lose  for 
him  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  a  confidiNf/ patroti  io  leare  him  in 
the  hour  of  his  misfortune  with  a  worthless  policii. 

The  Relation  a  Confidential  One. — Though  an  agent  may  repre- 
sent many  different  companies,  his  relation  to  each  is  that  of  a 
separate,  individual  trust.  All  of  its  books  and  lettei-s  of  in- 
structions are  strictly  confidential  and  should  he  shown  to  no 
one  without  its  consent. 
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An  Agency  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  and  the  commission 
rescinded,  if  the  company  so  elects.  This  provision  will  be  fomid 
in  the  commission  of  appointment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agent 
can,  of  course,  resign  the  company  whenever  ho  chooses. 

POWERS  OF  AN  AGENT. 

These  are  plainly  defined  in  his  commission  of  authority  and 
in  the  printed  and  written  instructions  of  the  company.  He  can- 
not delegate  them,  and  his  policies  and  renewals  signed  by  any- 
one else,  even  though  by  his  direction,  are  absolutely  void  and 
of  no  effect. 

He  cannot  exceed  the  powers  expressly  given  to  him,  or  bind 
his  principal  in  any  other  direction  than  as  expressly  laid  down 
in  his  instructions  and  commission ;  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  would 
only  make  him  liable  to  a  party  suffering  loss  in  consequence  of 
an  unwarranted  assumption  of  authority. 

The  most  serious  and  inexcusable  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  by  agents  as  to  their  powers,  some  even  inferring  that  the 
mere  promulgation  by  the  company  of  a  printed  tariff  of  rates 
implies  authority  to  write  upon  any  risk  mentioned  in  it.  The 
only  safe  rule  for  an  agent  is  to  refer  to  his  commission  and  pol- 
icies and  to  assume  that  powers  not  expressly  gi'anted  are,  for 
some  good  reason,  withheld.  In  case  his  commission  is  not 
sufl&ciently  liberal  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his  business,  he 
should  write  to  the  company  and  explain  the  circumstances. 

Under  no  circnmsfances  fihould  he  /.v.sv/e  a  policy  on  prop- 
erty located  outside  his  territory.     It  would  be  void, 

SOLiaTING. 

•  The  success  of  an  agent  dei)ends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
energetic  and  iutelUgent  solicitation.  Personal  visits,  oft  re- 
peated, to  property-owners,  displajdng  tact  not  less  than  talent, 
can  alone  l>e  relied  upon  for  sec*uring  patronage.  The  exj)edience 
of  insurance  and  the  merits  of  his  company  must  \ye  urged  by 
personal  appHcation. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
piinted  circulars  or  conspicuous  office  signs  are  sufficent  to  secure 
patronage.  And  it  is  a  false  moclesty  which  makes  an  agent 
hesitate  to  introduce  either  the  subject  of  insurance  or  the  merits 
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of  his  company  to  the  attention  of  property-owners,  whether 
acquaintances  or  not — ^unless  his  compjiny  is  of  questionable 
character  and  unworthy  of  his  recommendation.  He  who  con- 
siders himself  above  the  earnest,  sincere  effort  which  his  chosen 
business  reijuires  stultifies  himself  and  deserv-es,  and  usually 
meets  with,  the  contemi)t  of  sensible  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  agent  who  persistently  and  intelligently  improves  every  fitting 
opportunity  to  bring  the  merits  of  his  company  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  seldom  fails  to  secure  i)atronage  and  re8i>ect.  Indeed, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  success  which  the  weakest  and  most 
unreliable  companies  sometimes  meet  with  in  localities  where 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  energetic  representiitives,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  not  always  necess<iry  for  an  agent  to  have 
sound  companies,  if  he  be  only  cleternnned  to  succeed,  for  it 
sometimes  hapix?ns  that  such  an  agent  will  actually  persuade  an 
ignorant  policy-holder  to  exchange  the  j^rotection  of  a  reliable 
company  fur  a  worthless  ix)licy  in  a  company  which  he  happens 
to  represent.  How  much  rather,  then,  should  an  agent  succeed 
who  represents  a  company  of  undoubted  strength,  of  fire-tried 
reputation,  m<maged  by  exjierienced  officers  and  numbering 
among  its  directors  the  first  merchants  of  the  land! 

"The  great  difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble  i\rA 
the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy — in- 
^nncible  determination,  a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or 

victory!"     (Daniel  Webstr-r.) 

A  successful  agent  should  not  only  know  the  merits  of  his  own 
company  and  how  to  explain  them,  but  he  should  observe  the 
weak  points  of  unprincii)led  advei-Sciries.  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
honest  imm  to  expfjse  fraud  and  deception  wherever  mot  with ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  misuse  the  time  in  assciiling 
an  honoRible  comjx^titor  which  votiUl  be  beffer  employed  t»i 
explaining  the  merits  of  his  own  compainj, 

COMPETITION  IN  FIRE  INSURANCE* 

To  work  effectually  he  must  work  intelligently.  Some  classes 
of  customers  require  more  explanation  than  others,  and  some 
men  do  not  like  to  ask  for  explanations.  All  ix3rsons,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  so  readily  understand  a  i)roi)os<d  to  insure  their 
property  "at  l>i^"  as  if  stated  ''at  8U.50  per  81,000."    Tb^ 
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difference  also,  of  §2.50,  on  every  thousand,  l>etween  1^  and 
1  ,^4<^,  seems  less  importiint  to  most  men  than  does  the  difference 
in  rate,  especially  where  a  stronjj^er  company  is  secured.  The 
man  who  may  not  understand  that  he  can  insure  his  dwelling  at 
oD  cents  per  8100  will  immediately  (comprehend  a  proposition  to 
insure  it  for  $5.00  per  $1,000. 

The  occasional  indifference,  however,  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
intelligent  business  men,  as  to  the  strength  and  standing  of  com- 
panies, in  considering  questions  of  rate  is  most  surprising.  If  a 
merchant  is  offered  two  notes  of  different  individuals — ^the  one 
thriftless,  irresp(3nsible  and  unreliable,  and  the  other  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  accumulated  by  well  directed  energy  and 
economy,  and  A\nth  an  established  reinitatiou  for  meeting  his 
obligations — he  is  not  long  in  deciding  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  promises,  especidlhj  if  ihey  hare  a  yvur  to  run;  but 
the  Siime  merchant,  in  considering  a  projx^sjd  for  insurance  of 
ten  times  the  amount  of  such  a  note,  will  sometimes  accept  the 
jK)hcy  of  a  worthless  company  simply  l)ecause  he  gets  it  a 
dollar  or  two  chea|)e»r  than  tliat  of  another  possessed  possibly  of 
twenty  times  its  assets,  and  with  a  reputation  established  by 
years  of  trial  and  fire.  Can  anything  l)e  more  inconsistent  than 
the  conduct  of  a  business  man  who  is  thus  cautious  and  particular 
as  to  a  note  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  hut  who  carelesshj placefi 
insnravce policies  fitr  thousands  of  dollars  in  his  safe  with- 
out reading  them  and  without  satisfffiug  himself  as  to  the 
reli(d>i1itij  of  the  cotnpanies/ 

Many  j)ersons  assume  that  because  an  insurance  company  is 
admitted  to  do  business  in  a  State  by  its  insurance  department, 
and  has  passed  the  scrutiny  of  th(»  dei)artment,  it  must  be,  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  thoroughly  reliable.  But  the  proi)eii;y-owner 
shoidd  have  explained  to  him  that  the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment requires  only  the  minimum  amount  of  capital  and  surplus, 
and  a  company  which  might  literally  comply  with  the  law 
might  yet  be  W(»ak  and  become  insolvent  by  a  single  exceptional 
fire.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  insure  in  a  company  with  millions 
of  surplus  than  in  one  having  no  surplus  at  all,  the  property- 
owner  is  foolish  if  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  companies  an' 
equally  reliable  simi)ly  because  they  are  jx^rmitted  to  do  busioesij 

under  the  insiin\nce  )uw  of  the  State, 
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It  is  the  duty  of  an  agent  to  qualify  himself,  by  close  obser- 
vation and  study,  to  explain  the  strength  of  his  company  and  to 
urge  the  desirability  of  reliable  insurance  upon  property-owners; 
to  convince  them  by  persistent  effort,  clear  and  logical  argument 
and  apt  illustrations,  that  so-called  * 'cheap"  insurance  is  not  in- 
surance ;  that  a  company  can  no  more  afford  to  sell  its  indemnity 
below  cost  than  the  merchant  his  goods,  and  that  what  rate 
would  be  below  the  cost  of  carrying  his  risk,  as  one  of  a  large 
class,  is  almost  as  easy  of  ascertainment  as  the  cost  of  any  com- 
modity on  his  shelves. 

Competition,  which  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  life  of  trade, 
is  the  death  of  insurance  if  it  results  in  inadequate  prices  or  rates. 
The  proper  conduct  of  the  business  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
involves  accuratelj^  ascertained  and  equitable  rates ;  a  cheap  price 
for  insurance  generally  implies  reduced  security,  or  the  absence 
of  that  which  it  is  intended  to  purchase,  and  inadequate  rates 
must  sooner  or  later  surely  result  in  worthless  poUcies. 

It  should  not  require  argument  to  demonstrate  that,  since  all 
the  companies  hainng  policies  on  a  burned  property  must 
incur  the  same  percentage  of  loss  and  also  the  same  per- 
centage of  expense,  they  should  get  the  same  ratcy  and  the 
property-owner  may  tvell  he  suspicious  of  a  company  offer- 
ing to  write  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  majority  of  companies 
are  ivilling  to  accept.  The  buj^er  of  merchandise,  who  secures 
possession,  when  he  acquires  title,  of  an  article  of  whose  value 
he  is  a  competent  judge,  may  felicitate  himself  on  a  gcxxl  bar- 
gain if  he  gets  it  below  cost.  With  the  merchandise  in  his 
possession  and  sure  of  its  value,  he  has  no  reason  to  care  whether 
the  seller  has  lost  money  on  it  or  not,  but  it  is  not  so  with  in- 
surance. Insurance  is  not  a  "good  delivery"  until  the  poUcy 
has  expired  or,  in  case  of  fire,  until  the  loss  has  been  collected ; 
and  he  who  secures  it  at  a  rate  below  cost  and  flatters  himself 
that  the  other  customers  of  the  company  do  not  sc^cure  the  same 
terms,  or  overlooks  the  fact  that,  if  they  do,  his  insurance  is 
likely  to  be  worthless,  would  do  well  to  keep  his  money  in  his 
pocket  or  deposit  it  in  a  savings  bank. 

Tact  Versus  Talent.  A  successful  solicitor  should  be  a  tactful 
man.     He  needs  not  merely  jx^rsistence,    but  judgment.     He 

may  accomplish  much  by  "muiu  strength  and  stupidity,"  but  he 
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will  need  tact  rather  than  talent,  although  the  latter  is,  of  course, 
admirable  in  its  way.  Tact  has  been  described  as  being,  '*not  a 
sixth  sense,  but  the  life  of  all  the  five.  It  is  the  open  eye,  the 
quick  ear,  the  judging  taste  and  the  lively  touch.  It  makes  no 
false  step;  it  loses  no  time;  it  takes  all  hints;  it  has  no  left-hand; 
no  deaf  ear;  no  blind  side."  After  all,  tact,  carefully  analyzed, 
will  be  found  to  be  largely  a  proper,  unselfish  regard  for  a 
neighbor's  feelings.  It  is  stife  to  say  that  a  good  Ustener  usu- 
ally makes  a  more  favorable  impression  than  a  fluent  tiilker. 
Some  one  has  truly  said  that  tact  consists  rather  in  knowing 
what  should  not  bo  said  than  in  knowing  what  to  say. 

One  of  the  most  successful  insurance  brokers  in  the  city  of 
New  York  owed  a  handsome  annual  income  to  j)ersistent  and 
tactful  soliciting.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  his  best  customers 
that  he  was  led  to  give  him  charge  of  his  business  simply  because 
he  became  convinced  that  his  interests  would  be  well  cared  for 
by  one  who  looked  so  well  after  his  own.  The  frequent  good- 
natured  greeting  *'Can  I  do  anything  for  you  to-day  in  in- 
surance?" instead  of  annojang  the  merchant,  led  him  to  believe, 
in  time,  that  so  j)ersistent  a  man  must  be  well  worth  patronizing. 

An  incident  showing  the  value  of  tact  and  shrewdness  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  while  traveUng  iis  special  agent  of 
the  company  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  An  agent  in  the 
western  p^irt  of  Pennsylvania  foimd  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  proiK^rty-owners  of  his  neighborhood  to  insure,  owing  to  the 
honest  but  mistaken  views  of  a  clergyman  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  his  congregation  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became 
their  leader  and  adviser  in  t€>mix)ral  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs. 
He  beUeved  that  it  was  wicked  to  insure  either  life  or  propert}', 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  tempting  Provndence.  The  agent  in 
question  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  to  accomplish  any- 
thing with  the  congregation  it  was  necessiiiy  to  capture  the 
"bell  wether"  of  the  flock,  and  he  Siiid  to  him,  one  day: 

"I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  wnth  the  Good  Book  as  you  are, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  it  enjoins  upon  men  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens ;  am  I  not  correct  ?  " 

"You  are,"  wiis  the  reply. 

"Well,  you  beheve  that  when  a  man's  house  or  bam  bums,  it 
is  the  duty  of  his  neighbors  to  assist  him  in  his  misfortune  and 
to  furnish  th^  money  for  rebuildiug  ?  " 
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"Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  all  fellow-citizens  in  the  United  States, 
the  man  in  Texas  and  the  man  in  Maine,  as  well  as  our  fellow- 
townsmen  here,  are  neighbors  to  one  who  is  unfortunate,  no 
matter  in  what  locality  he  may  live,  if  the  misfortune  is  >)rought 
to  their  attention  ?  " 

The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 

''Well,"  said  the  agent,  **I  represent  a  large  insurance  com- 
jKmy  which  does  business  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  case  a  man's  house  or  bam  bums  hero 
in  this  town  the  hat  is  not  passed  around  among  a  few  of  his 
immediate  neighbors,  who  are  little  better  off  than  himself  and 
who  cjm  ill  afford  to  give  any  considenible  amoimt  to  his 
nwessit}';  but  the  comprnj',  by  its  well  regulated  machiner}% 
collects  money  from  the  entire  country  and  distributes  the 
burden  among  all  of  a  man's  neighbors  everj'where,  so  that  no 
one  feels  it  unduly  or  beyond  the  amount  of  a  small  annual 
premium  payment.  Is  not  such  co-operation  a  better  way  of 
Ixjaring  one  another's  burdens  than  the  process  which  you  ad- 
voc»ate?  " 

He  had  for  his  opponent,  fortunately,  a  man  who,  while  bigoted 
and  mistaken,  was  fair,  and  who  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
matter  had  never  been  presented  to  him  in  such  a  light.  The 
agent  succeeded  in  securing  insurance  on  his  own  dwelling  house, 
and,  soon  after,  insured  almost  every  man  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  shrewdness  and  tact  of  the  agent 
that  I  recommended  him  to  the  compiiny  for  apjKnntment,  and 
he  holds  the  agency  to-day,  after  a  faithful  sc^rvnce  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj'. 

His  simple  presentation  of  the  theory  of  insurance  is  none  the 
less  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  pi'incii)le  uix)n  which  all  insurance 
jK)licie8  are  issued ;  for  it  explains  not  only  its  beneficent  oper- 
ation from  the  community  viewpoint,  but  also  the  scientific 
principle  of  average  uj)on  which  the  calculations  of  underwritei-s 
are  based  for  their  profit.  A  company  that  confines  its  business 
to  a  small  locality  is  not  so  reliable  as  one  that  draws  upon  a 
large  territory  for  its  income,  and  thus  averages,  not  merely  its 
premium  receipts,  but  its  losses,  by  distribution  over  an  area 
which  is  not  disturl)ed  bj'^  the  exceptional  misfortunes  of  a  single 
neighborhood. 
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It  is  advis^ible  to  Si^enro  tlio  custom  of  enterprising  buildei*s 
jind  architects.  In  this  way  many  desirable  risks  may  \yv 
obtained  by  notice  from  them  in  advance,  and  the  fooHsh  in- 
difference of  some  projK^riy-owners  i!s  to  what  comi^any  tlicy 
insure  with  turned  io  advantage.  The  purchjiser  of  a  building 
is  genei*ally  willing  to  accept,  at  least  for  the  unexpired  time, 
the  insurance  in  force  on  it  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  and  he 
can  have  less  objection  if  the  jxJicies  are  those  of  reliable  com- 
panies. VoY  this  reason  the  policy  should  be  written,  if  iK)ssible, 
for  a  yeiir,  with  the  charge  for  the  extra  hazard  of  the  builder's 
risk  at  short  rates  for  the  term  added  to  the  annual  rate.  Re- 
newals of  such  policies  should  Ix'  written  and  delivered  at  least 
thirty  days  before  expiration,  or,  in  case  renewals  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  new  }H)licies  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  proi)erty-owner.  No  policy  slundd  be  allowed  to 
run  within  150  days  of  expiration  without  this  precaution.  Most 
persons  have  a  natural  reluctjince  to  return  a  iK)licy  once  accepted 
in  order  to  tjike  that  of  another  agent,  and  not  a  few  property- 
owners  regard  a  iK)licy  once  delivered  as  a  consummation  of  a 
contnict  which  they  are  in  honor  l>ound  to  carry  out ;  so  that 
more  than  nine  points  aie  gained  if  the  ag(»nt  succeeds  in  placing 
his  policy  in  the  possc?ssion  of  his  customer  thiriy  days  lK»foi*e  ex- 
piration. A  good  agent  can  in  most  causes  retain  business  once 
st»cured. 

A  desirable  feature  of  l)uild(»rs'  risks  is  the  opportunity  they 
afford  a  careful  agent  to  discover  faults  of  construction,  which 
are  not  aj)pareut  after  the  building  is  finished,  and  which  may, 
if  he  is  true  to  his  calling,  l)e  competed  in  time.  This  is  esj^ecially 
true  of  smoke  flues,  which  can  only  be  examined  while  in  process 
of  constiTiction.  They  slioidd  be  surrounded,  as  is  elsewhere  ex- 
l)lained,  by  at  least  eight  inches  of  good  brickwork,  well  laid  in 
good  mortiir,  and  no  woodwork  shoidd  be  framed  into  them. 
They  would  be  still  safer  if  lined  with  a  gCK)d  bunit  clay  or  cast- 
iron  pipe.  Ordinary  drain  })i})e  or  vitrified  sewer  pipe  is  a  good 
lining.  It  not  only  improves  the  chimney  as  to  safety  from  fire, 
but  prevents  accumulation  of  six)t  and  insures  a  good  draft.  If 
the  agent  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  features  of  a  good  flue 
elsewhere  explained  in  this  book  he  may  render  his  client  a 
lasting  service.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  smoking 
fireplace. 
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Tlie  agent  shouhl  remember  that  when  a  risk  is  destix)yed  by 
fire,  not  only  dot^s  his  comi>any  lose  the  amount  of  tlie  insurance, 
but  he  hinisi'lf  loses  the  commission  which  might  have  been  se- 
cureil  each  year  during  the  life  of  a  permanent  structure. 

The  risks  of  a  certain  cldss  />/  sjternlatire  hHilders^  oftoi 
men  of  poor  jucUpneut  and  unsvntpnlous  character,  who 
erect  buildings  in  ad  ranee  of  ant/  j^O'^^ffiblc  demand  for  them, 
irith  a  vietr  to  selling  them  to- parties  unacquainted  n^ith 
their  defect  ire  construction^  shttuld  l)e  (t  raided.  Such  build- 
ings  are  in  the  nature  of  "exiK?riments." 

For  full  instructions  as  to  the  insurance  of  builder's  risks  and 
|)n»IK»r  forms,  S(»e  index. 

A  iK)cket  expinition  l)ook  (for  which  an  onlinarj'  cheap  diarj' 
that  will  last  for  several  yt»ai*s  is  well  adapted)  should  l)e  kept, 
in  which  to  note  the  date  of  expiration  of  insurance  which  has 
lxH*n  promistMl  to  the  agent.  Many  pc^rsons  who  will  not  give  a 
positive  as.surance  as  to  their  business  will  not  hesitate  to  in- 
f or  tit  an  agent  when  their  policies  expire,  and  if  he  kt»i»ps  a 
reK.^oni  of  them  he  may  gather  the  fruit  when  ripe  by  calling  say 
thirty-live  days  iK'forehand.  It  is  generally  usi'less  to  argut* 
with  a  man  wbos<.»  policies  have  a  year  to  run — unless  his  com- 
l>anies  are  utterly  worthless  and  afford  him  no  j)rot(H*tion  what- 
ever— or  to  apply  after  n^newals  have  1km 'u  i)laced  in  his  hands 
by  an  entei7)rising  agent  who  has  tak(»n  advantage  of  the  natural 
and  very  pro|KT  ivluctance  of  most  men  to  n^turn  a  contract  once 
accepted  and  has  delivered  his  at  least  a  month  bt^forehand. 

''Nothing  to  Burn".  Every  insurance  agent  while  soliciting  has 
become  familiar  with  the  stereotyjK'd  argument  of  the  avenige 
property-owner  that  there  is  nothing  about  his  risk  to  burn,  and 
that  his  rate,  for  that  reason,  should  be  lower.  l*robably  no 
better  ill usti-ation  in  refutation  of  this  argument  coidd  be  offered 
than  the  risk  shown  by  the  accompanying  })hotograj)h  of  the 
metal-worker  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  ilachine  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  burned  Decemln^r  IT,  IIMX).  I  do  not  belie vt»  many 
underu'riters  contemplating  this  risk  as  it  stood  l>i»fore  th(»  fire, 
would  have  8upjH)sed  it  i>ossible  for  the  entire  structun*  to  Ix* 
destroyed,  as  it  was,  including  iixjn-work.  There  seemed  to  1h» 
nothing  combustible  al>out  tht»  buildings,  except  an  ordinary 
board  roof,  covei'eil  with  slate,  and  a  few  wcxnlen  trusst»s  and 
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wooden  stoiy  posts,  which  one  would  8iii)ix)se  a  single  fire  com- 
mnv  could  easily  deal  with.  The  floors  were  either  of  earth  or 
heavy  plank.  The  machineiy  manufactured,  as  well  as  that 
employed,  was  of  the  heaviest  character.  And  yet  the  loss  was 
neiirly  total  to  the  insurarco  conn>anie8,  one  large  company 
losing  S'57, ()()(),  where  the  reasonable  exi)ectation  was  that  there 
could  not  be  more  thjin  a  8H),<>n()  loss.  I  do  not  beUeve,  more- 
over, that  anyone  looking  at  the  office  building  would  have 
supix)sed  the  fii'e  would  have  spaivd  this  structure  and  destroyed 
the  building  on  the  right,  marked  "D,"  so  I'emote  from  the 
starting  i>oint,  which  was,  r.s  sliown  on  the  diagram,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  ''A." 

I  think  agents  will  find  this  fire  a  convenient  argument  with 
a  certain  class  of  proiH?rty-()wnei's  in  convincing  them  of  the 
necessity  of  carrj^ng  80;;^  ii^.surance,  and  of  i)ayinga  proper  rate; 
and  in  this  view  I  have  taken  pains  to  ir.sert  the  photographs. 

The  ordinary  household  furniture  in  one  of  the  best  fii*e-proof 
apartment  houses  in  New  York,  constructed  in  the  old-fashioned, 
solid  manner,  with  brick  iloor  arches  and  brick  i^artitions,  was 
destroyed  as  effectually  i  s  if  it  liad  bcnni  in  a  frame  building — 
jKjrhaps  more  effectually  and  thoror.gl;]y,  l)ecause  it  is  an 
observed  feature  of  fin  s  in  firepnnjf  builuin^^s  that  there  is  little 
Siilvage  on  a  single  floor  where  the  fire  once  gets  luuler  full 
headway.  Ex-Chief  1'otuk  r  and  t^hief  Croker,  his  successor  in 
the  New  York  Fir?  J)c  partnient,  wlio  have  had  more  experience 
with  fires  in  fh'epriH)f  binldings,  because  of  the  greiiter  number 
in  that  city,  than  the  chiefs  of  otluu*  cities,  tell  me  that  it  is 
almost  imi)ossible  for  firemen  to  work  on  the  floor  of  a  fii'eproof 
building  when  the  contents,  even  as  sini])le  as  office  furniture, 
are  once  thoroughly  on  fire.  The  effect  s.  cms  to  l)e  that  of  a 
reverberatir.g  furnace,  firc[)roof  materia.ls  confining  the  fire  and 
increasing  its  intensity,  on  tlie  ])riiuMiJe  of  a  brick  oven.  My 
own  ol)servation  of  sr.cli  iln  s  conviiict  s  me  that  it  is  not  Siifefor 
underwriters  to  expect  s  :lv;:^i.'  on  tho  contents  of  fireproof  build- 
ings imder  circumstances  wliere  a  fire  once  gets  under  headway, 
a  loss  being  inon?  nearly  total  than  in  the  case  of  ordiruiry 
structures,  whose  collapsts  as  already  explainc^l,  tends  to  pile 
the  merchandis^M'n  the  bottom  of  the  building  in  heaps  whose 
interiors  are  nr)t  reached  for  want  of  air,  on  the  principle  that  in 
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the  case  of  a  pile  of  shavings  fire  seldom  goes  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  into  the  pile,  the  inner  shavings  being  white  and 
untouched. 

INSPECTION  OF  RISKS. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  duty  performed  by  an  agent  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fire  losses  and  insuring  a 
profit  to  his  company,  than  that  of  insix^cting  tlie  risks  which  he 
insures.  Inspec^tion  should  1)0  thorough,  involving  careful  and 
intelUgent  examination  of  everything,  from  the  top  of  the  roof 
to  the  sub-cellar  floor.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  most  im- 
I)ortant  question  to  be  considered  Ix^fore  writing  a  ix)licy  is  the 
character  of  the  applicant,  I  shall  deal  first  A\nth  what  is  kno\vni 
among  underwriters  as  the  moral  hazard,  or  the  danger  of  a  fire 
from  the  carelessness  or  viciousness  of  the  owner  himself  or  of 
those  having  custody  of  the  pro^x^rty.  The  best  risk  physically 
becomes  a  bad  risk  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupidous  or  careless 
man. 

To  detect  danger  growing  out  of  the  desire  of  a  proj^rty- 
owner  to  realize  uix)n  his  proix?rty  by  a  s^de  to  the  insurance 
company,  requires  sometimes  unusual  shrewdness,  not  to  say 
detective  talent,  and  the  exercise  of  a  No.  1  (]uality  of  conmion 
sense.  The  percentage  of  incendiary  fires  for  pin*|K)sc^s  of  gain 
is  smaller  in  cities  with  good  fire  departments  than  in  Icx^alities 
where  the  chances  are  small  of  extinguishing  a  fire.  The  proba- 
bilities of  extinction,  in  a  city  with  an  effective  fire  department, 
involve  probabilities  of  discovery  of  contrived  fires,  and  the  in- 
cendiary is  often  deterred  from  starting  a  fire  by  these  considc^r- 
ations,  realizing  that  the  chances  of  his  l)eing  detected  and 
punished  are  against  him. 

The  percentage  of  incendiar}"  fires  as  compared  with  the  whole 
number,  however,  is  generally  grossly  overestimated.  The  as- 
sertion is  frequently  heard  that  one-third  of  all  fin  s  are  contrived. 
That  this  cannot  be  the  fact  is  easily  demonstrated.  The  jxr- 
centage  of  fires  exceeding  80;^  of  the  value,  in  cities  with  fire 
departments,  is  not  over  0;^  c)f  the  whole  numlxT;  and  outside 
of  fire  departments,  the  percentage  of  this  class  of  fires  would 
not  in  most  States,  esi)ecially  in  the  older,  well  settled  States, 
excwd  2o^  of  the  whole  number.     On  farms,  the  i>ercentage 
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is  about  22;r.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  a  verj' 
large  proi)orti()n  of  the  firths  in  this  percentage  are  due  to  fi-ame 
construction,  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  fire-extinguishing  ap- 
pliances, the  nuinl)cr  of  incendiary  or  contrived  fires  must  be 
greatly  less  than  any  estimate  which  has  heretofore  been  placed 
upon  them;  for  it  recpiires  no  argument  to  believe  that,  asanin- 
cendiaiy  luis  the  choice  of  time  and  circumstance  for  starting  his 
fire,  the  majority  of  contrived  fires  would  pjiss  the  80;?^  of  value 
line;  indeed,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  i^rt^  of  contrived  fin?s  would 
be  totid.  If  one-third  (the  usual  estimate)  of  all  fires,  therefore, 
were  incendiar}',  and  1»5;«  of  them  were  totnl,  as  they  would  l)e, 
there  would  have  l)een  no  profit  in  the  insurance  business. 

The  writer  l)ecame  impressed  with  the  unreliability  of  oflF-haud 
estimates,  even  when  made  by  careful,  practical  men,  by  tjibu- 
lating  the  cruises  of  fires  for  a  series  of  yenrs  based  ui)on  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  adjuster,  in  each  case,  while  on  the 
groimd.  In  this  case  the  adjuster  wore  retjuested  to  express 
their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  a  fire  at  the  time  of  adjusting  the 
loss,  even  though  not  sure  of  the  matter,  l>eing  advised  that  in 
a  largo  numlxjr  of  fires,  running  into  the  thousjuids,  errors  would 
comiH»nsate  each  other;  fires  attributed  to  defective  flues  but  duo 
to  incendiarism,  for  example,  W(.)uld  balance  those  attributed  to 
incendiarism  but  due  to  defective  flues,  Szc. ;  so  that  for  all 
practical  pur|H>scs,  the  tabulation  made*,  bas(.»d  uyxm  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  men  on  the  ground,  carefully  investigating  the 
lK>st  source  s  of  infonnation,  would  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

This  tabulation  showed  that  in  a  purely  farm  business  l(»ss  than 
l]r^  in  number,  and  less  tliaii  4'}  in  amount,  of  all  the  fires  were 
attributed  to  incendiarism  internal  -that  is,  by  the  owner — and 
that  less  than  Af^  in  numlx^r,  and  less  than  ^"I'a^  in  amount,  of  all 
the  fires  for  the  i>eriod  were  due  to  what  woidd  Ix*  called  * 'exter- 
nal" incendiarism,  i.  e.,  burning  by  en(M)iit*s,  tramps,  &c.  On 
other  classes  of  risks,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  &:c.,  less  than 
'i'/o  in  number  and  less  than  A'r  in  amount  were  due  to  incendiarism 
internal,  and  less  than  t)'r  in  numl>cT  and  less  than  \)^  in  amount 
were,  due  to  incendiarism  external. 

At  the  end  of  the  |>eriod,  the  adjuster's  upon  whose  careful  in- 
vestigations and    reiH)rts  this  tiibulation  had  Ixhmi  made  were 

asknl,  one  bv  one,  to  stHte  their  opiuiou  offbun<l  euKl  from  m^m- 
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ory  as  to  what  percentage  of  all  the  losses  adjusted  hy  them 
to  date  were  due  to  incendiai-ism  internal  and  external.  The 
percentages  were  much  above  the  figures  named.  When  in- 
formed as  to  the  actual  facts,  however,  they,  of  course,  preferred 
that  their  careful  statements,  made  in  ciich  case  while  on  the 
ground  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  should  be  taken,  rather  than 
an}'  off-hand  opinion  as  to  the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

These  interesting  figures  clearly  demonstrate,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  percentage  of  number  of  fires  and  of  fire  loss  due  to 
incendiarism  is  gn)ssly  overestimated.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  keep  in  mind  an  important  fact,  \4z. ,  that  the  experience 
is  that  of  a  large  company  emplo\ang  competent  inspectors, 
careful  jigents  and  careful  office  examiners,  and  paying  liberally 
for  special  mercantile  agency  repcji-ts  and  putting  all  of  its  bus- 
iness through  alphalxitical  lists  of  unreliable  parties  who  have 
had  previous  suspicious  fires.  In  other  words,  the  business  tabu- 
lated was  what  might  be  called  a  "culleir'  business,  such  as 
would  be  found  on  the  books  of  the  largest,  most  experienced 
and  careful  agency  insurance  companies. 

A  slight  increase  of  the  percentage  of  total  losse^s,  it  should  be 
l)ome  in  mind,  would  effectually  interfere  with  the  profit  of  an 
insurance  company,  however,  and  the  agent  who  contributes  by 
overinsurance,  or  in  any  way,  to  an  incendiary  fire  not  only  pre- 
vents a  profit  to  his  company,  but  endangers  the  common  safety 
and  commits  a  crime  against  s(x*iety. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  while  the  percentage  of  in- 
cendiary losses  on  such  a  culled  business,  with  a  careful  company, 
is  small,  the  percenta(je  of  ixcendiaky  losses  on  risks 

WITH  A  3fORAL  HAZARD  IS  ALMOST  CERTAIN  TO  BE  ONE  HUN- 
DRED PER  CENT  and  the  agent  is  cautioned  therefore  to  take  no 
chances  if  he  has  any  suspicions. 

A  compiled  tiible  of  fires  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  indicated  that  33^  of  the  amount  of  loss  was  attrib- 
uted to  incendiarism.  I  have  always  doubted  the  figures,  and 
my  doubt  is  founded  upon  the  fact  already  stated  that,  inasmuch 
as  OOj^  at  least  of  the  incendiary-  fires  must  be  tot<il,  the  incen- 
diary losses  must  be  less  as  a  percentage  than  the  percentiige  of 
the  total  lo8»»8,  thus  corrolx)rating  the  figun^s  of  the  tiible  I  have 
constructed  frym  ^tual  rej)oi-ts  made  by  adjusters  ^t  th^  tim^  of 
the  fire* 
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While  overinsurance  causes  fires,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  proper  amount  of  insurance  may  prevent  them,  by  teach- 
ing malicious  vagal)onds  that  they  cannot  harm  an  enemy  by 
burning  his  property,  as  the  insurance  comj^any's  interposition 
restores  the  loss.  In  this  way  the  business  of  insurance,  properly 
conducted,  is  a  safeguard  of  society.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
that  more  property  would  be  burned,  year  by  year,  if  the  mali- 
cious and  unscrupulous  enemies  of  reputable  citizens  felt  that 
they  could  bring  them  to  want  by  applying  a  match.  Even 
those  who  are  simj)ly  envious  and  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
others  could  compass  the  ruin  of  the  industrious  and  prosperous 
were  it  not  for  the  protection  which  insurance  extends  over  their 
proi)erty  by  day  and  night. 

Constant  sui>ervision  and  watchfulness,  with  a  keen  judgment 
of  men  and  values,  are  nec^essary  to  keep  losses  within  the  figures 
to  which  the  more  careful  companies  have  hitherto  succeeded  in 
confining  them.  Xot  only  must  property  be  worth  more  than  it 
is  insured  for,  but  it  must  he  aproduvtive  and  paying  invest- 
ment  to  its  owners.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  its  safety  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  them.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  companies  lose  more  money  in  consequence  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  owners  to  the  Siifety  of  projxirty  which  brings  them  no 
income,  and  which  is  fidly  insured,  than  by  the  designing 
villainy  of  those  who  do  not  scrui)le  to  apply  the  match.  In- 
deed, let  this  element  of  s<ifety  be  once  i-emoved ;  this  siifeguanl, 
wliich  is  so  often  the  only  barric^r  between  the  underwriter  and 
loss;  this  i)rotection,  which  is  greater  than  iron  doors  or  fire 
walls — the  anxiety  of  an  owner  for  the  safety  of  his  prop- 
erty— and  the  chances  of  escaping  loss  become  so  remote  that 
it  is  best  to  cancel  the  jx:>licy  at  once. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sum  of  insurance  losses  follows 
the  ups  and  downs  of  trade,  like  a  })aronieter  of  misfortune. 
When  certain  classics  of  risks  are  making  money  for  their  owners 
— notAN^thstanding  the  fact  that,  at  such  times,  there  may  be  the 
extra  hazard  of  overwork  and  forced  j)roduction — the  fewest  fires 
occur;  but  let  the  times  change  and  the  manufacturer,  who", 
while  he  had  profitable  contracts  to  fill,  examined  critically  for 
himself,  and  with  the  proverbial  thorouglmess  of  the  '^master's 
eye,"  lest  any  untoward  ac^'ident  should  interrupt  bis  good  for- 
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tune,  becomes  careless  and  indifferent  to  danger — especially  if 
ftilly  insured.  In  this  way  the  moral  haziird  of  unproductive 
property^  even  wluni  it  is  insurcHl  bellow  its  value,  may  become 
greater  than  that  of  over-insured  and  productive  and  profitable 
property. 

Value  is  not,  therefore,  the  only  thing  to  Ix)  taken  into  con- 
sideration, especially  if  it  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
although  more  imj)ortant,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  suggest  to  any  intelligent  man  that  cost  is  not  al- 
ways a  stife  test  of  rdlue,  esjK^cially  in  the  case  of  buildings, 
which  through  i)oor  management,  miscalculation,  overcharges 
or  exceptionally  high  prices  of  hil)or  and  material  at  the  time  of 
erec*tion,  can  often  be  replaced  for  less  than  their  original  cost. 
Evidences  of  this  occur  in  the  exix^rience  of  all  insurance  com- 
l^anies  when  adjusting  their  lossc»s,  proposals  being  often  re- 
ceived from  the  very  builders  by  whom  destroyed  buildings 
were  originally  constructed  to  replace  them  for  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  that  originally  charged,  Esix^cially  is  this 
the  case  in  dull  seasons,  when  neither  lalK)r  nor  materials  are 
high. 

It  often  hapi)ens  that  a  manufactory,  erected,  building  by 
building,  to  meet  the  demand  for  new  si)ac(%  is  not  adapted  to 
economical  methods  and  is  not  calculat(»d  to  comjn^te  with  one 
more  intelligently  and  systematically  planned  to  save  labor,  &c. 
Instiinces  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  insurance  com- 
jianies  where  such  buildings  have  Innm  burned,  in  somecas(»sby 
the  owners,  and  in  others  by  overzealous  and  mistakenly  loyal 
employees,  who  have  heard  an  emi)l()ViT  remark  that  if  the 
building  should  bum  and  he  (*()uld  get  his  insunmce  he  would 
build  a  new  factor}'  which  would  Ik)  l)etter  suited  to  the  work,  &c. 

Buildings,  through  mismanagement,  are  oft(»n  found  to  be 
either  too  large  or  too  small,  or  in  other  resjKM'ts  unsuit<'d  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  desigiu  d  t;nd  constructed, 
and  if  not  available  for  this  purix)8e  are  almost  vahieless  for  any 
other.  An  elevator  building  or  a  sugar  refiuery,  for  example, 
could  not  well  be  used  for  any  other  occupancy.  It  is  clear  that 
in  such  cases  the  cost  of  the  building  is  no  indication  of  its  market 
value.  A  proper  allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the  probable 
deterioration  of  the  projx^rty  during  the  term  of  the  insurance^ 
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especially  if  the  policy  is  issued  for  a  longer  term  than  a  year. 
Some  classes  of  property,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  risks, 
should  not  be  insured  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  temi 
policies  being  confined  to  dwellings,  churches,  etc. 

Over- valuation  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  It  is 
natural  for  an  owner  to  overestimate  his  property.  He  seldom 
makes  projKT  deductions  for  depreciation  from  age,  wear,  use, 
change  of  fashi<m  or  system.  The  underwriter,  however,  must 
be  careful  and  discriminate  intelligently  l)etween  old,  shelf-worn 
and  unsalable  stocks,  and  new,  stylish  and  salable  gcKxls. 

Ownei's  of  property  who  are  desirous  of  selling  are  apt  to  seek 
an  excessive  amount  of  insurance,  thinking  that  the  sum  that 
insurance  companies  are  willing  to  carry  uiK)n  a  i)roi)erty  may 
1x3  regarded  by  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee  as  an  evidence  of  its 
value. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  anv  safe  or 
invariable  rule  for  estimating  values.  In  the  case  of  buildings, 
the  opinion  of  some  reliable  builder  may  be  secured.  In  the 
cfise  of  stocks  of  merchandise,  the  opinions  of  others  in  the 
same  line  of  biisiness  may  often  be  obtained  witliout  difficulty, 
and  such  opinions  are  frequently  quite  accurate.  In  stocks 
where  a  single  chiss  of  merchandise  is  kept,  such,  for  example, 
as  clothing,  boots  and  slioes,  &c.,  a  rough  estimate  may  be 
made  by  counting  shelves  and  estimating  the  value  of  each;  but 
this  is  unreliable.  Every  agent  has  trusted  acquaintances  in 
(»iu*h  line  of  business  wliose  opinions  may  be  obtained  to  assist 
his  own. 

Investigations  as  to  the  character  of  stocks  of  merchandise, 
however,  are  of  little  practical  vmIuc  in  determining  the  moral 
hazard,  except  for  the  puriM)se  of  detirting  evidence  of  over- 
insurance  or  contemplated  fraud  at  the  time  of  eflPcK^'ting  the 
insurance.  It  is  so  easy  to  move*  merchandise  by  shipping  it  to 
distimt  iK)ints,  or  to  reduce  its  value  below  the  insurance,  by 
failing  to  replenish  stocks  d(4.1eted  by  Sides,  that  intendtnl 
incendiarism  can  seldom  be  frustratcKl  l)y  either  initial  or 
substKjuent  inspections. 

Books  of  account  should  b(»  kept  in  fire- proof  siifes.  Where 
a  merchant  docs  not  ki^'j)  s<itisfactory  l)<K»ks  of  account  in  a 
sfife  (leiH>sitory  at  night,  taking  an  inventory  at  least  once  a 
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year,  and  keeping  copies  of  it,  it  is  best  to  let  him  insure  him- 
self. Adjustments  are  difficult  and  always  unsatisfactory  in 
such  cases.  In  insuring  country  stores  in  isolated  locations, 
the  "iron  safe  clause"  should  be  inserted  in  every  policy. 

A  further  important  reason  for  not  writing  insurance  in  excess 
of  the  actual  cash  market  value  is  the  difficulty  of  making  satis- 
factory adjustments  with  the  assured  in  aise  of  loss.  It  is 
difficult  to  persuade  a  property-owner  who  hiis  jwiid  premium 
for  a  certain  amount  of  insurance  that  he  should  accept  less  than 
the  sum  insured  in  c^ise  of  total  destruction,  notwithstanding 
that  the  value  of  his  property  may  be  much  k»ss  than  the  amount 
of  his  insurance.  Certainly  an  agent  who  has  p(»i'suaded  him 
to  take  an  excessive  amount  would  find  it  an  embarrassing  task 
to  adjust  a  loss  at  a  smaller  figure. 

CO-INSURANCE. 

It  is  important,  however,  in  considering  the  question  of  moral 
haziird,  and  the  objection  to  over-insurance,  that  underwriters 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  insurance  in  proiK)rtion  to  value  to  prevent  total 
losses  under  their  jx>licies  in  cases  whore  the  subject  of  in- 
surance is  only  partially  destroyed  or,  iK»rhai)s,  slightly  dam- 
aged. Indee<l,  this  may  be  so  imjK)rtant  as  to  dwarf  all  con- 
siderations of  moral  hazard,  which  must  bo  guarded  against 
rather  bv  shrewd  observation  hh  to  the  anxiotv  of  the  owner  for 
the  preservation  of  his  proi)erty  and  a  careful  estimate  of  his 
character  for  honesty,  than  by  attaching  imiK>rtanco  to  a 
margin  tetween  value  and  insurance. 

So  lax  have  been  the  metlKnls  of  the  }KLst  in  this  resi)e(*t. 
especially  in  towns  with  g(K)d  fire  departments,  that  we  have 
been  carrying  t<K)  little,  rather  than  t(H)  much,  insurance,  and 
have  been  estimating  our  rates  uiK)n  bricks  and  mortar  and  in- 
combustible iron  l)e*mis.  overkK)king  the  fact  that  we  have 
really,  by  reason  of  shoi-t  insurance,  been  insuring  j)late  gUiss. 
veneered  woods  and  fresco  work — as  damageable  im  stocks  of 
millinery.  As  already  stated  it  is  a  comparatively  e^usy  task 
for  the  owner  of  a  stock  of  merchandises  to  ship  to  distant 
I)oints,  or  to  other  buildings  in  the  same  town,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  values  wiiich  were  in  tiie  store  at  the  time  of 
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writing  the  insurance;  and  our  experience  with  fraudulent 
claims  of  this  character  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that,  especiall}^  in  the  case  of  movable  property,  all  reliance 
upon  estimates  of  value,  and  attempts  to  restrict  insurance  to 
a  safe  figure,  count  for  little  as  compared  with  intelligent 
estimates  of  the  character  of  the  assured.  If  he  intends  to 
defraud  the  company  b}'^  removing  the  goods  after  inspection, 
or  by  failing  to  replenish  a  stock  depleted  by  sales,  no  three- 
quarter  loss  clause  will  prevent  his  doing  so. 

In  this  view,  I  believe  the  value  (^f  the  so-called  "three 
quarter  loss  clause"  is  grossly  over-estimated.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
if  it  has  ever  prevented  a  fire.  *  It  h^is  secrured  many  an  apparent 
salvage,  which,  however,  like  gardening  on  paper,  is  only  ap- 
parent. While  the  amount  i)aid  for  a  loss  may  be  three- fourths 
of  the  amount  of  the  assured  '.s  claini,  three- fourths  of  his  claim 
may  be  five-fourths,  or  even  a  larger  fraction,  of  his  inventory 
and  amount  to  an  over-insurance  of  150^  or  more  of  true  value. 
One  has  only  to  walk  into  any  store  or  warehouse  to  see  how 
imix)ssible  would  be  the  task,  even  for  an  exi)ert  deader  in  the 
same  line  of  goods,  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  stock  from  nailed-up  lK)xes,  covered  bales,  corked  bottles,  or 
tiered  barrels.  Two-tliirds  of  the  packages  may  be  empty 
witnesses  on  dress  parade.  If  it  be  imix)ssible  to  prevent  a 
designing  rogue  from  deceiving  us  as  to  his  values — ^?md  I  claim 
that  it  is — why  should  we  lose  the  premiums  on  2o^  of  the 
values  of  honest  men,  who  outnumber  the  rascals  a  hundred 
to  one? 

We  must,  after  all,  rely  for  values,  largely  on  the  good  faith, 
carefulness  and  intelligence  of  our  agents  and  in8i)ectors,  and, 
in  no  small  degree,  ujK)n  the  honesty  of  the  assured  himself,  and 
his  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  We  will  find  that  there  is  greater 
safety  and  more  profit  in  insuring  an  honest  and  careful  property- 
holder,  for  the  full  value  of  his  proj)erty,  than  in  insuring  a 
dish<mest  and  careless  one  to  the  limit  of  one-half  his  values; 
and  the  great  problem  of  our  business  in  the  future,  probably, 
will  \ye  twofold — to  make  sure  of  a  premium  for  one  hundred 
l)er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  proi)erty  insured,  and  to  make  sure 

*Tlu*8e  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  chiuse  on  buildings,  the  value  of  which 
vun  be  awrert^iincd.  It  is  important  that  the  owner  of  a  building  should  have 
a  one  fourth  int<*rc8t  in  caring  for  it. 
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of  one  hundred  per  cent  of  honest}'  m  its  owner.  This  can  only 
be  secured  by  means  of  an  intelHgent  representative  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  ground,  viz.,  the  local  agent.  He  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  man  we  insure,  and  keep  watch  of  him 
throughout  the  term  of  the  policy. 

In  the  case  of  dangerous  special  hazards,  for  obvious  reasons, 
requiring  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  it 
is  best  to  see  that  the  owner  retains  a  sufficient  interest  above 
the  amount  of  insurance  to  make  him  careful  of  the  property. 
Where,  notwithstanding  a  high  rate,  the  owner  of  property  seeks 
an  excessive  amount  of  insurance,  it  is  wise  to  decline  the  risk. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  hiis  some  unusual  cause  for  anxiety. 

I  realize  that  the  views  I  have  here  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  three-quarter  clause  and  the  percentage  of  moral  hazard 
losses,  differ  from  my  earlier  writings  but  I  have  reached  my 
present  conclusions  after  careful  study  of  the  losses  of  my  com- 
pany through  a  long  series  of  years  and  after  careful  tabulation 
of  the  actual  figures  from  the  reports  of  adjusters  made  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  investigating  each  fire. 

The  following  propositions  were  submitted  by  me  some  years 
ago  to  a  large  number  of  underwriters,  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  assented  to  the  deductions : 

1st— It  is  practically  not  possible  to  ilctcrmine  the  value  of  a  stock  of  mer 
chandise,  for  the  purpose  of  insurance,  at  the  time  of  writing  a  policy.  Reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  the  statement  of  the  assured  as  to  the  quantity  and  value 
of  goods  in  packages  and  on  shelves.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  another 
dealer  in  the  same  line  of  goods  in  any  city  to  determine  the  value  of  stock. 
The  owner  could  not  do  it  himself  without  the  assistance  of  his  clerks  and  a 
careful  inventory.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  five  experts  in  any  line  of 
goods — groceries,  hardware,  tobacco — to  determine  the  value  of  the  stoc*k  of 
any  other  merchant  in  their  own  line  of  trade.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  or 
practicable  for  an  underwriter  to  do  so. 

2nd— As  already  stated,  even  if  the  value  of  a  stock  could  be  determined  at 
the  date  of  writing  the  policy,  it  would  not  remain  unchanged,  but  might 
decrease  by  honest  sales  or  dishonest  r<*movals,  or  by  depreciation  owing  to 
change  of  style  or  fashion,  shelf -wear  or  fly -specks.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
by  any  process  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  insurance  to  value  at  lOOjt  or  80%  or 
any  other  figure. 

8rd— If  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  value  of  a  stock  when  writing  the 
policy,  and  impossible  to  regulate  the  value  during  the  life  of  the  policy,  is  it 
not  impossible,  by  any  limit  of  insurance  to  value,  to  place  any  restrictions 
upon  a  would-be  incendiary?    Is  it  not  perfectly  easy  for  a  dishonest  insured 
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lo  remove  bonafde  values  after  inspection,  as  a  well  known  New  York  firm 
shipped  theirs  to  u  confedenUe  in  the  West?  Is  it  not  perfectly  cjisy  for  a 
rogue  to  claim  a  value  of  one  hundnnl  thousiiud  dollars  on  goods  worth  only 
twenty  thousand  dollars  by  a  "dress  parade"  of  empty  packages  for  insixrction, 
insure  them  for  $S0,000,  with  an  80;*  co-insurance  clause,  contrive  a  fire  and 
collect  400j»  of  value  by  means  of  false  inventory  and  books  of  account,  or  by 
books  and  inventories  destroved  in  the  fire?  In  fact,  a  fire-bus:  likes  uothinir 
better  than  a  thrwviiuarters  clause  or  8()^  co-insumnce  limit  clause.  In  order 
to  have  appearances  in  his  favi>r,  he  would  take  a  term  policy,  if  we  would 
let  him,  especially  as  the  premium  would  come  out  of  our  pockets. 

4th— If  we  must  rely  ui)on  the  honesty  of  the  assured  as  to  quantities  and 
values  when  we  insure  and  when  w<'  adjust  and  pay  him  (and  we  must,  because 
we  cannot  disprove  them),  why  should  we  not  rely  upon  his  honesty  for  not 
burning  his  pro|>erty?  The  temptati(m  of  an  excess  of  insurance  to  value  is 
no  greater  by  reason  (»f  his  having  it,  for  it  is  easy  for  him  to  secure  it  at  any 
time  he  wants  it. 

5th — Was  there  ever  a  case  of  fraudulent  burning  in  which,  with  all  our 
precautions  and  rules,  three-(iuarter  clauses,  etc.,  etc.,  the  claimant  was  not 
overinsurcd  in  fact,  although  not  apparently  so?  If  we  have  never  succeedeti 
in  catching  a  rogue  by  a  75;*  limit  of  insuranc-e  to  value,  why  should  we  keep 
on  Slotting  the  old  traj),  with  the  expen.sive  bait  of  one-fourth  of  our  inc*ome, 
losing  the  premium  or  contribution  of  2.V<  (►f  the  values  of  honest  men,  or  one 
full  year's  premium  out  of  every  four! 

6th — Why  should  an  honest  man  with  a  small  cai)ital,  who  buys  upon  creilit, 
be  unable  to  protect  his  fn»ction  of  the  sto(rk,  and  have  all  of  his  insurance  g«) 
to  his  creditors  who  must,  of  course,  be  paid  even  tlnrngh  he  should  become 
a  bankrupt?  Take,  for  examph*,  a  man  with  a  capital  of  JjS5,0(H),  and  a  stock 
of  $100,(KK),  which  he  is  enabled  to  handle  by  rea.*ion  of  ability  to  purf;ha.se  on 
long  credit:  the  25*  which  we  do  not  allow  him  to  in.sure  is  his  own  and  he 
would  lose  it  altogether  by  fire.  Why  should  he  not  be  able  to  protect  it  if  he 
pays  for  it?  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  even  of  the  underwriter, 
that  such  a  man  should  not  become  a  bankrupt. 

7th — Is  it  not  perfect  h'  easy  to  gra<le  our  rates  so  as  to  make  as  much  money 
with  ^y^r  of  value  in.sure<l  as  with  S0:.<  or  100:;^,  and  if  so,  is  it  not  wise  to  do  so, 
in  view  of  the  oppo.sition  of  legislatoi*s  and  the  antagonism  of  property -owners? 
Our  insistence  upon  H();^'  of  insuranc( — neither  more  nor  l(s.s — is  as  unn*ason- 
able  as  it  would  be  for  a  merchant  to  decline  to  sell  a  man  less  than  a  hundreil 
cas(»s  of  goo<ls  who  has  facilities  for  disposing  of  only  one,  but  who  is  willing 
to  pay  a  retail  pric<;  instead  of  a  wholesale  price.  How  much  better  to  be  able 
to  say  to  tlw  objecting  applic^mt  at  our  counter:  "We  do  not  care  how  much 
you  insure;  y(»u  can  tiike  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please;  our  j)rices,  of  course, 
vary  between  wholesale  and  retail,  just  as  your  own  do."  Opposition  would 
be  disarmed  and  hostile  legislation  avoided.  If  it  is  easy  to  do  this  (and  it  is), 
then  is  not  the  easy  way,  if  it  be  just  as  go(j<l,  the  best  way? 

If  we  could  ascertain  and  fix  the  value  of  property  and  maintain  the  ratio 
of  100  to  80  or  100  to  75  of  value  to  insurance,  during  the  life  of  our  con- 
tract, there  might  be  some  advantage  in  an  80j»  or  75^  limit  of  insurance;  but 
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Ave  cannot  do  it,  and  we  may  as  well  give  up  trying  and  secure  the  proniimns 
or  contribution  on  the  20S»  of  the  vahies  of  lionest  men. 

I  trust  that  nothing  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  desira- 
bility of  co-insurance  and  on  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
value  of  stocks,  however,  will  lead  an\'  agent  to  suppose  that  I 
underestimate  the  importance  of  careful  scrutiny  of  every  risk 
offered,  to  detect  improper  motives ;  the  main  object — never  to 
])e  lost  sight  of — is  to  avoid  dishonest  applicants  for  insurance, 
and  particularly  to  avoid  those  careless  property-owners  who 
neglect  the  simple,  ob\nous  precautions  of  safety,  and  permit 
accumulations  of  rubbish  which  may  ignite  s{X)ntaneou8ly,  and 
who,  overlooking  precautions  which  would  prevent  the  starting 
of  fires,  and  failing  to  provide  apphances  for  extinguishing 
them,  prove  undesirable  subjects  of  insurance. 

Do  not  insure  litigious  or  quan*elsome  men.  They  usually 
have  enemies,  and  often  unscrupulous  ones.  Inquire  carefully 
whether  any  threats  have  been  made  to  burn  the  property; 
whether  any  fires  from  i/?i A:// o?/;/i  causes  have  occuiTcd  either 
to  the  property  on  which  insurance  is  sought  or  an\'  other  be- 
longing to  the  applicant.  Unless  the  applicant  is  a  well-known 
citizen,  his  antecedents  should  be  rigidly  inquired  into.  In  this 
matter  the  company  is  always  willing  to  be  of  assistance,  as  it 
needs  only  to  write  to  its  agent  in  the  town  from  which  the 
newcomer  has  emigrated  to  find  out  all  about  him.  Do  not  fail, 
therefore,  to  inform  the  company  as  to  the  applicant's  statement 
of  his  antecedents. 

A  dangerous  class  of  men  is  traveling  from  one  point  to  an- 
(jther,  burning  out  in  one  place  after  anoth(»r;  and  while  the 
company's  records  at  the  home  office  might  give  it  the  infor- 
mation a  fire  sometimes  occurs  between  the  writing  of  the  policy 
and  the  request  for  cancellation  from  the  office  of  the  company 
on  the  receipt  of  the  daily  reix^rt.  Therefore,  where  there  is  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  a  party,  do  not  insure  until  the 
company  is  advised — ^In'  telegraph  if  necessary. 

Decline  to  insure  "exceptional  proi^rty''  for  parties,  as  where 
they  insure  only  on  certain  buildings,  carrying  others  them- 
selves. There  is  generally  a  reason  for  it,  which  we  ought  to 
know.  Some  men  insure  their  bams  only,  carrying  the  dwell- 
ings themselves.     Railroad  companies  are  apt  to  insure  only 
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such  bridges,  dei)<)ts  or  other  structures  as  they  consider  danger- 
ous. 

Inquire  whether  applicants  have  been  trying  to  sell  out,  and 
why.  Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  insuring  against 
loss  by  fire,  or  have  they  become  suddenly  impressed  with  the 
value  of  insurance?  Such  changes  of  opinion  will  always  bear 
investigation,  which  may  disclose  threats  of  enemies  to  burn 
the  propert}'.  Avcjid  heavily  mortgaged  property,  especially  if 
mortgages  are  falling  due;  and  decline  to  insure  proi>erty  the 
title  to  which  is  a  matter  either  of  dispute  or  litigation,  build- 
ings or  merchandise  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs,  U.  S.  Marshals, 
&c.,  &c.  The  chief  objection  in  the  latter  case  is  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  adjusting  the  loss  and  of  determining  who  is  the 
proper  party  to  receive  the  money. 

Leases  should  not  be  insured  unless  the  applicant  has  a  good 
bargain.  He  may  have  taken  the  property  during  prosperous 
times,  when  rentals  were  high,  and  be  losing  money  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  of  trade,  &c. 

Avoid  "experiments" — :undertakings  the  result  of  which  is, 
at  best,  problematical — ''new  de])artures,"  &c.  The  insurance 
company  too  often  furnishes  the  money  in  case  the  enterprise 
fails. 

A  large  and  expensive  grain  elevator  may  be  located  where 
it  cannot  jK^sibly  receive  grain  enough  to  fill  it,  and  disappoint 
its  owners;  or  it  may,  by  a  change  of  railroad  or  canal  facilities, 
bo  left  stranded  without  iK)ssibility  of  patronage.  A  large 
manufactory,  fitted  out  with  costly  machinery,  may  bo  erected 
to  manufacture  some  article  which  does  not  meet  with  a  readv 
and  steady  stile,  and  prove  ill  adapted  for  manufacturing  any 
other.  An  expensive  stock  of  silks  and  laces  is  taken  to  some 
country  town,  whose  peo])le  are  possessed  of  more  intelligence 
than  monciv,  and  finds  no  purchasers.  Every  undertaking  of 
some  men  is  an  exjxiriment,  on  account  of  the  entire  absence  of 
judgment  dis])layed.  If  stocks  of  merchandise  are  purchased 
they  are  not  suited  to  the  tra^le,  or  are  t(H>  large  for  the  demand; 
if  a  manufactory  is  enacted,  it  is  t(x>  large  or  tcx)  small  for  the 
purpose,  or  impractical  for  some  other  reason  which  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  result  is,  and  must  inevitably  be,  failure. 
An  insurance  comp^my  will  do  well  to  avoid  such  risks,  relying 
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upon  the  exercise  of  wise  caution  and  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  its  agents,  who  should  always  remember  that  upon  the 
probabilities  of  success  of  undertakings  depend^  in  very 
many  cases,  the  probabilities  of  profit  for  the  underwriter. 

If  initial  inspection  and  careful  su])ervision  do  not  result  in 
as  great  a  saving  to  the  insurance  companies  as  their  estimates 
of  moral  hazard  losses  have  led  them  to  ex])ect,  claims  of  this 
charac*ter  will  be  restricted  to  a  point  where  a  loss  will  be  the 
result  only  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  local  agent  to  carefully 
and  shrewdly  investigate  each  claimant  for  insurance  and  to 
keep  track  of  him  throughout  the  life  of  the  policy. 

The  old  saying  "another  good  man  gone  wrong"  it  is  right- 
fully claimed  should  generally  read  "another  bad  man  found 
out."  Lapses  from  honesty  on  the  part  of  men  of  good  stand- 
ing, where  they  deserve  their  reputation,  may  be  rare;  but 
departure  from  correct  living  may  be  expected  at  any  time  of  a 
man  who  has  more  reputation  than  character  and  who  joins  a 
church  to  be  i)opular  or  to  inspire  confidence.  Therefore,  the 
agent  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  gossip  around  the 
cracker  barrel  of  the  corner  grocery  may  be  worth  listening  to. 
But  e^iually,  if  not  more,  important,  is  the  necessity  of  inspect- 
ing carefully  with  a  view  to  preventing  fires  from  carelessness 
and  from  indifference  to  Siifety.  The  neglected  ash  or  rubbish 
heap  has  cost  insurance  companies  more  money  than  the  tramp 
or  the  incendiary.  Rubbish  in  cellars  is  particularly  objection- 
able, but  ash  he^ips  may  be  found  even  on  the  upper  floors  of 
buildings  in  the  best  locaHties. 

Thirtj'  years  ago,  while  inspecting  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  I  found  800  cases  of  ashes  kept  in  wooden  boxes, 
barrels  and  other  combustible  receptacles;  and  on  the  top  floor 
of  one  of  the  most  pretentious  buildings,  on  the  most  fashion- 
able street  (Chestnut  Street),  I  found,  after  insisting  on  the 
janitor  unlocking  the  door  of  a  small  room,  that  it  was  used  as 
a  general  ash  dump  of  the  entire  building.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  five  cart-loads  of  ashes 
on  the  floor,  it  having  been  the  practice  of  the  employees  of 
tenants  throughout  the  building  to  dump  their  ashes  on  the 
floor  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  ash 
heap  had  been  in  the  back  yard. 
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Ill  a  niachine-sIio;s  I  found,  wedj^ed  tightly  between  the 
floor  and  the  lower  lu^ad  of  a  heating  drum,  a  bunch  of  oily 
waste.  It  required  an  effort  to  pull  it  out,  and  the  lower  head 
of  the  drum  was  so  near  the  floor  that  I  literally  had  to  "stoop 
to  conquer,"  for  it  was  not  observable  to  one  walking  through 
the  i(K)m.  I  had  observed  on  the  floor  below  that  a  large 
cylinder  stove  was  red  hot,  and  I  resolvi'd  naturally  to  follow 
the  pipe  on  the  ui)i)er  floor  \vhere  the  drum  was  locateil.  The 
bunch  of  oily  waste  when  detiiched  was  brown  on  the  surface 
next  the  drum.  As  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afterno<jii,  the 
foreman  readily  assented  to  my  pr()iH>sition  that  it  would  have 
caused  a  fire,  probably,  within  a  few  hours  after  closing. 

In  this  connection  let  mo  say  that  all  heating  drums  of  this 
character  should  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  ek^vation  above  floors 
to  bring  into  full  sight  any  rubbish  collected  benciith  them. 

When,  ill  the  boiler  room  of  this  simie  factory,  I  found  nearly 
half  a  cord  of  old  luniLcr  pikKi  on  the  top  of  the  boilers  to  dry, 
I  concluded  that  my  company  would  be  Siifer  without  the  risk. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  fires,  made  from  the  reports 
of  adjusters  at  the  time  of  adjusting  the  losses,  shows  that  60^ 
of  them  are  due  to  preventable  causes.  Assuming  that  one- 
half  of  these  might  be  prevented  would  imply  that  forty  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  are  unnecessarily  lost  by  property  destroyed 
throughout  the  country.  This  estimate  of  salvage  is  below  the 
true  figure  in  all  probability. 

Where  sawdust  is  used  upon  fl(X)rs,  especially  in  risks  using 
or  selling  oil,  such  as  drug  stores,  paint  stores,  grocery  stores, 
&c.,  the  sweepings  are  ])articiilarl3^  dangerous  if  piled  up 
where  the  heat  can  accumulate,  as  wlu^n  dejMjsited  in  barrels. 
Such  sweepings  should  be  immediately  nunovtHi  from  the  build- 
ing and  located  where  ignition  could  not  endanger  it.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  w^holesale  drug  store,  I  was  informed  that  these 
sweepings  caught  fire  almost  daily,  and  the  owners  had  been 
admonished  by  their  own  experience  as  to  the  im{)ortance  of  the 
precaution  I  have  suggested. 

Be  careful  as  to  insuring  **Branch  stores."  They  nearly  always 
have  shelf- worn,  unsalable  stocks,  a:;d  owners  have  been  known 
to  transfer  large  amounts  of  merchandise  from  one  store  to 
another  without  keeping  proper  book  entries. 
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Country  stores  not  occupied  in  |>art  i\s  family  dwellings,  or 
which  are  not  near  dwellings,  at  cross-roads  or  isolated  loca- 
tions, having  small  custom  and  a  pixir  trade,  have  always  been 
losing  risks  to  insurance  com|)anies — possibly  because  their 
situation  and  vacancy  at  night  admit  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  by  removal  of  the  gcxxls  before  a  fire ;  or  of  robbery 
by  others  and  subsecjuent  burning  to  cover  traces  of  the  crime. 

Do  not  insure  "nuisances'' — those  risks  which,  by  reason  of 
some  disagreeable  feature,  become  obnoxious  to  i)ersons  living 
near  them,  the  value  of  whose  projKjrty  is  affected  by  them ; 
such  {IS  slaughter-houses,  bone-boiling  establishments,  soap 
factories,  garbage  crematories,  some  classes  of  chemical  works 
emitting  disagreeable  CKlors,  etc.  They  are  very  liable  to  be 
set  on  fire,  even  if  located  in  the  country,  especially  if  on  the 
road  to  a  town.  Even  when  surrounded  b}'  farms  they  are  apt 
to  be  burned  by  owners  of  adjaci^it  proi)erty,  as  their  presence 
would  deter  anyone  from  purchasing  land  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings,  &c. 

Decline  barns  or  stables  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  es- 
pecially if  un|)iiinted,  dilapidated  or  unconnected  with  dwell- 
ings. The  very  appearance  of  unpainted,  neglected  buildings 
suggc*sts  and  invites  incendiarism  ori  the  jwirt  of  malicious  boys 
and  unprincipleil  firemen,  to  have  a  "run''  with  the  engine.  It 
may  gcnenilly  be  assumed  that  frame  buildings  unpiinted  and 
weather-l)eaten  in  appeiirance  are  undesirable  risks.  They  in- 
dicate?, if  nothing  else,  an  absence  of  care  on  the  paii:  of  the 
owner.  A  neat,  well  painted  building,  kept  in  re|>air  by  a 
thrifty  owTier,  is  a  much  safer  risk  than  an  old,  dilapidateil  one, 
although  the  occupation  and  ex|K)Sures  may  be  the  sfime.  Barns 
standing  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  unconnecteil  with  dwell- 
ings are  very  different  risks  from  the  neiit,  well  ])ainteil  struct- 
ure of  a  thrifty  owner,  on  the  same  lot  with  his  dwelling,  an<l 
are  very  much  p<x)rer  risks,  also,  than  farm  banis,  which, 
though  sometimes  unpainted,  maybe  Siife  risks  //  near  to  ami 
insured  with  the  dwelling  of  the  owner. 

When  reporting  a  barn  risk  to  the  company ^  he  careful 
to  explain  the  circumstances  fully  in  the  daily  report^  as  to 
whether  the  company  insures  or  will  insure  the  dwelling, 
dbc.^  &c.     It  will  save  subsequent  correspondence. 
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Old,  dilapidated  manufactories,  or  other  structures,  in  the  compact 
parts  of  towns,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  have 
become  "eye-s(^res, "  if  not  actually'  set  on  fire  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  become  dangerous  for  the  further  reason  that  in 
case  of  accidental  ignition  no  one  feels  interested  in  their 
preservation,  and  neither  firemen  nor  citizens  will  exert  them- 
selves to  save  them. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  (/hief  Engineers  of  Fire  Depart- 
ments the  chief  of  a  Western  city  actually  argued  that  the 
burning  of  such  structures  was  a  g<x)d  thing  for  the  town  in 
which  they  were  located,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  removed 
as  imisiinces  and  the  cost  of  the  destruction  would  fall  upon  the 
insurance  companies.  This  remarkable  utterance  can  be  found 
in  the  printed  rejx)rt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He 
was  honest  enough  in  his  statement,  because  he  beUeved  it;  but 
if  firemen  take  this  view  of  such  structures,  it  behooves  under- 
writers to  leave  the  cost  of  replacing  them  to  the  enterprising 
citizens  who  desire  better  buildings. 

The  following  utterances  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Fire  Engineers,  and  were 
applauded  : 

*'We  do  not  want  these  things  to  hist  forever.  Chicago,  the  second  city,  if 
not  the  first  in  many  r<>spects,  upon  th(;  earth,  is  made  so  on  account  of  being 
destroyed  by  a  fire.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  no  man  lost  a  dollar 
(tremendous  applause),  not  a  dollar!" 

An  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8,  1901,  com- 
menting on  the  destruction  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  contained 
the  following : 

"Any  Anieriean  town  that  luus  'tumbled  up'  to  be  a  winter  resort,  or  a 
summer  resort,  is  always  in  need  of  reeonst ruction,  to  fit  it  for  its  new  function; 
it  ought  to  be  at  a  (certain  perifxl  burned  out;  tlien  it  can  be  reconstructed  in 
the  light  of  experience  on  a  better  system  and  at  the  expense  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  insunince  conipanies/'C!) 

To  correct  such  views  may  not  l>e  possible,  but  loyal  insurance 
agents  should  see  to  it  that  their  companies  are  not  saddled  vrith 
the  expense  of  replacing  objectionable  structures  with  buildings 
more  acceptable  to  civic  pride.  When  a  building  becomes 
objectionable  it  should  be  torn  down,  and  not  burned  up;  and 
"f  uninsured,  it  will  be  torn  down. 

Surely,  a  campaign  of  education  is  needed  to  teach  a  certain 
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portion  of  the  public  the  important  fact  that  when  buildings  are 
removed  by  fire  the  public  pay  for  them,  and  it  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive for  that  public  to  tear  them  down  than  to  bum  up  a 
dozen  gix)d  buildings,  or  a  whole  city,  by  the  burning  of  a  single 
structure,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacks<3nville. 

The  insurance  loss  in  this  case,  while  over  $5,000,000,  was 
only  about  one-third  of  the  proj^erty  loss.  It  would  be  diflBcult 
to  reconcile  those  citizens  of  Jacksonville  who  were  uninsured, 
or  only  partially  insured,  to  the  theory  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  destruction  of  their  town,  which  had  **tumbled  up"  as 
a  winter  resort,  was  a  desirable  thing  from  their  own  or  any 
other  viewpoint. 

Avoid  buildings  which  are  shortly  to  be  removed  or  pulled  down^or 
those  standing  on  leased  ground,  the  lease  of  which  is  about  to  expire. 

If  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  such  that  the  building  is  to  revert 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground  at  the  expiration  of  the  lejise,  such 
buildings  are,  of  a>urse,  worth  no  more  to  the  losst^  than  for 
the  vse  of  them  for  the  time  the  lease  h(is  to  run — say  what 
would  remain  after  deducting  from  a  fair  rental  taxes,  cost  of 
repairs,  &c.,  &c. 

Vacant  buildings,  unoccupied  dwellings,  &c.  Unoccupied  build- 
ings and  notably  vacant  dwellings  have  l)een  unprofitable  risks 
to  insurance  companies.  They  l)ecome  the  sUvping  plac»es  of 
tramps  and  vagrants,  who  are  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  fires, 
8<mietimes  maliciously  setting  them  purjK)sely  on  fire.  A  moral 
hazard  attaches  to  all  unproductive  property.  In  the  Ciise  of 
dwellings,  10  cents  a  mouth  per  8100  should  bo  the  minimum 
charge  for  vacimcy,  and  some  careful  person  should  have  charge 
of  the  building.  The  fact  that  it  is  kM)ked  after,  every  day  is 
of  importance.  If  k)cated  at  a  distance  from  other  buildings, 
in  isolated  k>calities,  all  companies  prefer  to  de<*line  them.  Be 
very  sure  that  the  vacancy  is  not  a  chronic  cfise  and  where  there 
is  any  doubt  give  the  company  the  benefit  of  it  and  decline  to 
insure. 

Where  dwellings  are  unoccupied  on  account  of  unhealth}- 
locations,  in  malaria  or  fever  and  ague  d'strictw,  they  should  Ix^ 
regarded  as  uninsurable.  A  g<x)d  dwelling  in  a  fever  and  ague 
district  may  be  a  worse  risk  than  a  steam  planing  mill. 

With  few  exceptions,  special  haziirds  or  manufactories  should 
pay  the  same  rates  vacant  as  when  running,  for  they  are  poor 
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risks  unless  productive  and  must  not  he  insured  without  the 
consent  of  the  company  first  obtained. 

Unless  permission  for  vacancy  is  endorsed  in  writing  on  an 
insurance  policy,  it  is  void.  In  all  ciuses  the  time  of  vjicancy 
must  be  limited. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  accepting  risks  declined  by 
other  companies.  Always  refer  such  cases  to  the  company. 
There  will  usually  be  found  some  g(K:)d  reason  for  such  decli- 
nation, in  ignorance  of  which  it  is  not  safe  to  insure.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  companies  declining  risks  l>ecause  of  moral 
hazard  are  not  disiK)sed  to  give  all  their  reasons  for  such  action 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Large  and  expensive  dwellings  exceeding  in  value  the  average 
structures  of  the  neighlxu-hood,  erected  by  individuals  of  ex- 
ceptional wealth  or  folly,  may  l)e  actually  unsalable  in  ciise  of 
the  death  or  failure  of  the  owner,  and  a  moral  hazard  may  grow 
out  of  the  inability  of  the  heirs  of  an  estate  to  realize  their  share 
of  such  structures,  in  which  case  the  temptation  to  sell  them  to 
the  insurance  a)mpanies  is  gre<it.  Where  a  dwelling  exceeds  in 
value,  by  more  than  50f^,  the  average  of  those  in  its  vicinity  it 
would  be  diflficalt  to  find  a  purchaser  in  cji.se  the  owner  should 
wish  to  sell,  or  in  Cfise  he  should  die  and  his  estate  should  have 
to  be  divide^!. 

Large  so  called  "palatial  residences''  sometimes  approach  the 
jihj'sical  hazard  of  summer  hotels,  and  fires  have  been  discovered 
burning  briskly  in  oue  portion  of  the  building  while  the  inmatt^ 
in  another  jK^rtion  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Losses 
are  generally  total.*  In  '*lH)om"  towns  expensive  dwellings  are 
often  erected  for  speculative  pnrpos(*s,  to  add  to  the  value  of 
surrounding  i)roperty  for  sale,  and  are  p(K)r  risks.  Refer  all 
dwellings  in  cities,  exceeding  2=^50. ooo  in  value,  to  the  c*oinpany, 
and,  also,  country  or  suburban  dwellings  exceeding  820,000  in 
value,  before  binding  a  lini^  on  them. 

Season  dwellings— Summer  or  Winter.  A  moral  hazard  is  fre- 
<|nently  involved  in  these,  especially  on  a  yielding  sea-shoi'e. 
where  the  cost  of  bulkheads  for  protection  from  storms  is  s<mie- 


*A  five  year  fire  record  of  the  cla^s  witliiii  a  radius;  of  2.")  miles  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  made  by  inc.  show<Ml  losses  of  si. (MM), (MM).  ors:2(M),0()0,  per  annum. 
This  would  have  recjuired  a  yearly  ])nmium  of  $;M»().(MM)  for  a  o-V*'  loss  ratio. 
The  class  did  n«>t  yield  one  lialf  that  sum  at  tlir  prevailiiii,^  nites.  whieli  proved 
inH<le(iuate. 
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times  an  onerous  burden.     Mutual  exposure,  also,  is  an  impor- 
tant fact(^r,  where  they  are  near  together. 

Camp-Meeting  ground  dwellings.  These  have  not  been  profitable. 
They  should  be  referred  to  the  company  before  the  insurance  is 
made  binding.  They  should  pay  at  least  two  i>er  cent,  annually. 
Their  mutual  exposure  is  serious,  owing  to  proximity,  and  the 
<luest!on  of  line  is  an  imi>oi*tant  matter,  as  well  as  the  question 
of  rate.  For  the  reason  that  they  are  seldom  looked  after  with 
sufficient  care  U)  prevent  their  ignition  from  forest  and  grass 
fires  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  they  offer  opportuniti^^  for  whole- 
Side  destruction  by  mischievous  or  malicious  incendiaries,  ex- 
|XTience  siiows  that  they  generally  all  buni  together. 

The  question  of  line  on  unoccupied  risks  of  this  character, 
nuitually  exjxising  each  other,  should  l)e  carefully  considered. 
Underwriters  are  apt  Uj  regard  the  question  of  line  as  dependent 
entirely  for  its  solution  on  the  distance  l)etween  various  risks 
insured.  Where  these  risks  are  vacrant,  however,  they  may 
practically  become  one  hazard  if  a  designing  incendiary  should 
determine  to  set  fire  to  all  of  them,  no  matter  how  far  separated. 
Therefore,  the  incendiary  hazard  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
in  c*onsidering  mutual  exposures,  especially  of  vacant  ])ropei'ty. 
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Having  dwelt  at  8ucli  length  uinm  the  moral  hazard,  we  will 
now  proeet»d  to  consider  the  physical  hazard  and  those  dangers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  risks,  even  where  the  owxier  is 
lionest  and  careful,  and  first  as  to 

Exposures.  All  buildings  exjwsing  the  risk  should  be  cai*efully 
insi>ected,  remembering  that  where  an  uninsurable  hiiz^ird  ex- 
poses a  risk  so  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  both  burning  to- 
gether it  is  wise  to  decline  both.  A  building  not  exposed  by 
any  other  within  1(K)  feet,  with  a  g<x)d  fire  department,  or  not 
within  1:^0  ftvt  where  there  is  no  fire  department,  is  usually 
regarded  as  **detached."  and  agents  arc  exi>ected  to  show  all 
risks  within  that  distance  on  their  diagrams ;  much  greater  dis- 
tances, however,  have  lxH?n  found  insufficient  to  ensure  safety  in 
dry  seasons  and  with  high  winds.  It  will  often  be  found,  more- 
over, that  an  objectionable  special  hazard  or  manufacturing  risk, 
though  not  within  hundreds  of  f(H»t  of  a  risk,  still  exposes  it  by 
ri^ason  of  intervening  buildings,  lumlKT  j)iles,  et(\  Where  this 
is  the  case  the  diagram  should  correctly  show  the  intervening 
buildings  and  tlu*  luml)er  piles,  with  their  size  and  height;  and 
an  honest  agent  will  n(»t  content  hims«*lf  with  merely  answering 
the  questions  in  surveys  and  daily  rejM)rts  as  to  risks  within  100 
feet.  The  exiK-a-ieiice  of  companies  shows  tluit  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  Ik»  paid  to  outlying  exix)sur(^s.  and  to  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  a  locality.  Lumber  yards 
are  bad  exi)osun*s.  for.  in  a  high  wind,  burning  Inmrds  and 
shingles  are  oft<'n  carried  to  great  distances. 

The  inexcustible  shortsightedness  of  s»)nu^  municipal  author- 
ities as  to  the  dangt^r  of  outlying  ex|K)sures  costs  the  country, 
every  year,  milli(»ns  of  dollars.  It  was  i\  lamentable  reflection 
upon  the  intelligence  of  a  great  city  that  a  vicious  cow,  in  a 
frame  shanty,  with  a  single  kick,  could  inflict  a  loss  of  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  u\Km  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  and. 
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through  the  distributing  medium  of  insuran(*e,  u|jou  the  whole 
ctjuntry. 

As  I  write,  news  comes  of  the  destruction  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  (May  3,  1901)  and  a  loss  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
in  substantial  warehouses,  costly  dwellings,  handsome  churches 
and  other  property,  due  to  a  fire  starting  in  a  factory  for  drying 
the  S(juthern  vegetable  moss  for  upholstering  cheap  furniture. 
Fire  had  started  repeatedly  in  this  structure,  and  the  employees 
were  in  the  habit  of  extinguishing  it  day  by  day.  At  last,  it  got 
l>eyond  contnjl,  catching  from  a  single  spark  at  noonday.  The 
result  wjis  the  destruction  of  a  citv.  But  how  lamentable  that 
this  peril  had  existed  so  long  and  had  been  ignored  by  municipal 
authorities,  citizens  and  underwriters ! 

Similar  situations  of  cheap,  dangerous  outlying  exposures 
can  be  found  in  scores  of  cities,  but  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
covered until  life  and  property  have  btH3n  sacrificed.  Are  not 
the  underwritei*s  of  a  city  under  obligation  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  calHngs  to  study  the  fire  hazards  of  their  city, 
so  as  to  point  out  its  dangers,  in  complian(*e  with  that  law  of 
community  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  eacrh  individual  to  give 
his  fellows  of  other  callings  the  benefit  of  what  he  has  learned 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  particular  business  ? 

Buildings  with  shingle  roofs,  barns  and  stacks  of  hay  and  straw 

near  railroads  are  p(K)r  risks,  owing  to  the  dang(»r  from  flying 
s{)arks,  either  from  locomotives  or  from  steam  vessels  on  water 
fronts. 

Forests  and  prairies  are  sometimes  serious  exposures  to  build- 
ings near  them,  on  account  of  sweeping  fires  to  which  they  are 
liable.  Bams  and  hay  stacks  exposed  to  prairie  fires  are  not 
profitable  risks,  and  few  companies  will  accept  insurance  on 
prairie  hay  in  stacks,  unless  removiKl  to  the  barn -yard.  It  is 
seldom  of  much  value,  and  when  stacked  where  cut  is  liable  to 
prairie  fires. 

Frame  rows  and  ranges.  These  are  subject  to  the  dangers  of 
the  worst  building  in  the  row,  whether  the  hazard  be  moral  or 
physical,  and  the  agent  should  not  content  himself  with  examin- 
ing the  particular  building  in  which  ht^  ])rojM)ses  to  take  in- 
surance. Buildings,  of  course,  are  less  desirable  than  grade 
floor  stoc'k.s,  which  can  be  Siived  by  removal,  although  a  rate 
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measuring  the  difference  between  the  building  and  the  stock 
could  easily  be  computed.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
although  a  gi-ade  stock  may  be  removed,  it  is  often,  where  the 
rate  is  high,  insured  for  so  small  a  percentage  of  value  that, 
unless  there  is  an  80,'*  co-insurance  clause  in  the  pohcy,  what- 
ever Siilvage  is  secured  by  carrying  out  goods  will  be  found  to 
belong  to  the  owner  and  not  to  the  insurance  compan}". 

Buildings  in  frame  rows  are  liable  to  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
to  become,  in  time,  occupied  by  second  and  third  rate  tenants, 
for  which  reason,  also,  buildings  are  always  worth  more  than 
the  stocks. 

The  stocks  in  end  buildings  of  frame  rows  are  the  most  desi- 
rable, for  obvious  reasons. 

Brick  buildings  in  frame  rows,  unless  almost  fireproof,  with 
blank  fire  walls  at  least  IS  inches  thick  extending  beyond  the 
rear  and  front  of  the  framt^s,  with  metal  cornice  and  r(X)f,  and 
no  w(K)dwork  exposed,  are  unprofitable  risks  at  the  rates  usually 
obtiiined  for  them.  Thoy  are  more  than  likely  to  bum  with  the 
frames,  especially  if  the  latter  are  over  one-story  high,  and 
should  not  be  insured  at  a  much  lower  rate,  whereas  the  most 
inexcusable  and  ridiculous  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  build- 
ings is  usually  made.  In  fact,  a  brick  building,  with  a  shingle 
roof,  wood  cornice,  or  windows  in  side  walls  unprotected  by  fire 
shuttei^s.  is  little,  if  anv,  better  than  the  frann^s  on  either  side, 
and,  at  the  usual  diffen^nccj  in  rate,  an  intelligent  insurance 
comj)any  would  prefer  a  smaller  amomit  in  the  frames,  the 
moral  hazard  being  the  same. 

Omnibus  blocks,  subdivid(Ml  only  by  lath  and  plaster  stud  parti- 
tions, with  numerous  tenants,  sddom  pay  ade<iuate  rates,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  one  risk,  liable  to  be  totally  destroyed 
if  a  fire  should  start  in  any  section.  The  line  for  the  whole  block 
should  not  exc(M?d  one-half  that  of  a  fii'st-class  single  occupancy 
building,  because  the  chancers  of  tire  starting  are  greater  and  the 
probabilities  of  (vxtinguishment  less.  Indeed,  few  cUisses  of 
risks  are  more  undesirable  at  current  and  obtainable  rates. 
They  are  very  apt  to  have  one  or  more  vacant  r(K)ms  or  stores, 
which  are  sometimes  hired  for  shoii  periods  by  objectionable 
tenants,  such  as  itinerant  vendors  of  patent  rights  for  explosive 
kerosene  oils,  gasolene  gas  machines,  vapor  lamps,   &n:.,  &c., 
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which  are  on  exhibition  by  day  and  night.  The  upper  floors 
will  be  found  to  have  tenants  careless  as  to  ashes.  Kerosene 
lamps  on  brackets  in  hallways  are  apt  to  be  neglected ;  and  a 
proper  charge  f(^r  the  number  of  tenants  alone,  if  all  were  safe 
and  desirable  parties,  would  result  in  a  rate  double  that  usually 
obtained. 

The  mutual  exposure  of  brick  or  stone  buildings  situated  in  contact 
but  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  even  though  separated  by  a  fire 
wall  extending  through  the  roof,  is  sometimes  very  serious  by 
reason  of  the  windows  in  the  angle  or  comer,  and  is  much 
greater  than  where  buildings  are  constructed  in  a  continuous 
straight  line.  Such  mutually  exposed  windows  should  be  pro- 
tected with  fire  shutters.  In  many  cases  a  gi'oup  of  buildings 
so  constructed,  as  in  the  case  of  mills  or  other  manufactories, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  scjuare,  though  otherwise  divided 
and  intended  to  be  separate  risks^  become  virtually  one 
hazard,  and  lines  and  rates  should  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Narrow  streets  and  streams  of  water  are  often  erroneously  re- 
garded by  inexperienced  agents  as  cutting  off  all  danger  from 
exposures  beyond  them. 

Petroleum  yards,  refineries,  warehouses  and  petroleum  piers, 

from  which  petroleum  is  loaded  on  vessels  or  cars,  are  very 
dangerous  exposures,  and  no  ordinary  exposure  distance  is  the 
measure  of  safety.  A  fire  occurred  at  the  harlx>r  of  New  York, 
caused  by  a  careless  sailor  striking  a  match  in  the  cabin  of  a 
schooner,  laden  with  oil,  in  which,  contraiy  to  regulation,  the 
cabin  and  forecastle  were  below  deck.  The  cabin  was  filled 
with  vapor  from  the  oil,  and  the  ensuing  fire  destroyed  the 
warehouse,  four  or  five  vessels,  and  many  thousand  barrels  of 
oil;  and  the  burning  oil.,  float  inc/  on  the  n-ater,  set  fire  from 
below  to  a  pier  which  was  filled  with  tobacco,  cotton  and 
other  valuable  merchandise,  more  than  jfi.00  feet  distant  from 
the  one  first  burned. 

Wooden  cornices.  Hollow,  wooden  cornices  sometimes  serve 
to  connect  an  entire  block  of  brick  or  stone  buildings  which 
would  otherwise  be  separate  risks,  so  as  to  make  them  virtually 
one  hazard.  In  case  of  fire  in  one  of  such  a  row  of  buildings, 
they  conceal  the  creeping  of  flame  to  the  nx>f  timln^rs  of  those 
adjoining.     In  this  way  the  entire  stiiicture  of  a  nx)f  may  be- 
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come  hopelessly  on  fire  before  the  fact  can  be  discovered  by  fire- 
men in  the  street  below,  the  flame  being  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
roach  of  water  from  the  engines. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  massive,  hollow,  wooden  cornices  are 
not  more  objectionable  than  shingle  roofs,  since  the  latter  do  not 
conceal  the  fire  which  ignites  them  externally.  Indeed,  a  brick 
block  may  become  as  dangerous  as  a  frame  row  by  reason  of 
wooden  cornices.  Such  faulty  architecture  is  to  be  deprecated. 
It  certainly  is  not  ornamental,  and  violates  the  rules  of  good 
taste  not  loss  than  those  of  safety.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Ameri- 
can architecture  to  be  corrected  only  by  the  united  efforts  of 
underwriters,  builders  and  architects.  Where  new  buildings 
are  being  erected  in  a  town,  the  lociil  board  of  underwriters 
should  protest  against  such  serious  faults  of  construction,  and 
the  system  of  rating  should  fix  a  penal  charge  large  enough  to 
be  deterrent.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  owner  is  ignorant 
of  the  objection  to  them,  and  when  informed  that  he  will  have 
to  pay  a  p(>nalty  in  higher  rates,  each  year  for  the  entire  life  of 
the  structure,  he  will  disj)ense  with  them.  They  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  haziird  of  an  exposure  or  in 
considering  the  important  (piestion  of  line. 

Empty  boxes,  barrels,  old  lumber  and  rubbish  in  the  rear  yards  of 
buildings.  The  aceunuilation  of  j)iles  of  empty  boxes,  rubbish, 
hay,  straw,  and  other  i)acking  material,  in  the  rear  yards  of 
buildings,  often  in  contact  with  the  buildings  themselves,  tends 
to  the  s])read  of  conflagrations  in  cities  and  towns.  Such  collec- 
tions offer  ready  fuel  to  falling  sparks  and  burning  shingle-^, 
and  buildings  of  substantial  construction,  with  metal  r(K)fs, 
which  might  reasonably  be  C(jnsidered  firepnx)f  externally,  suc- 
cumb to  these  '^attacks  in  the  rear." 

At  a  large  tirc^  in  Si)ringfi(»ld.  Mass.,  in  May,  JST5,  Hurlbert's 
granite-fronted  building,  and  other  first-class  brick  buildings 
blocks  away  from  the  scem^  of  tlu^  tire,  were  ignited  and  de- 
stroyed in  this  nianntn'.  A  sweeping  fire  in  the  city  of  Fargo. 
Dakota,  was  due  to  this  fault,  juid  cost  the  (V)ntinental  In- 
surance Coni])any  nearly  forty  thousimd  dollars,  other  com- 
panies suffering  in  proportion. 

If  tires  from  these  causes  had  been  eliminated  from  the  profit 
and  loss  account  of  msurance  companies  there  is  little  doul)t 
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tiiat  tlu»y  would  havt^  made  a  profit  on  their  buHiiiess  as  a  result 
of  the  corri»c*tion  of  this  fault  alone.  Legislation,  nuinicij)al  and 
State,  should  be  directed  to  the  evil ;  and  any  system  of  rating 
which  does  not  impose  a  jK^nal  charge  for  it  is  grossly  defective. 
The  ''Univei'Siil  Schedule''  makes  a  charge  for  this  fault  under 
its  **Faults  of  Management,"  as  well  as  for  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  in  cellars  and  other  iH>rtions  of  the  building. 

Receptacles  for  waste,  rubbish,  etc.  These  should  always  be  of 
metal — never  of  wcmkI — and  they  should  be  emptied  every  night 
and  never  left  in  the  building.  An  old-fashioned  cajst-iron 
kettle,  with  legs  and  a  metal  cover,  is  a  safe  receptacle  for  oih' 
waste  or  rubbish,  which  is  liable  to  ignite  s}^M:)ntaneously.  All 
rubbish  should  bo  treatinl  as  dangerous. 

Large  accunmlations  of  emi)ty  kerosene  and  naphtha  barrels, 
especially,  are  serious  exiK)sui*es,  but  are  frequently  overlooked 
us  such  by  underwriters  in  insi^ecting  risks. 

The  system  of  charging  for  exi)osures  in  the  Univei-sal  Mer- 
cantile Schedule  will  be  found  to  take  into  account  all  of  those 
considerations  which  any  intelligent  underwriter  would  weigh 
carefully  in  making  his  rate.  Agents  sometimes  overlook  the 
danger  to  stone  fronts  of  buildings,  es))tH?ially  of  cut  stone  or 
ornamental  carving,  which  may  be  st^verely,  if  not  irreparably, 
damaged  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

The  damage  of  $TO,(h)0  to  the  ornamental  marble  front  of  the 
Home  Life  ''firepr(:H)f  "  building  by  the  fire  of  December  4,  181)8, 
in  Xew  York,  is  a  forceful  illustration  of  this  feature. 

Livery  stables  are  frequently  serious  exposures  to  mercantile 

buildings  in  towns,  especially  if  over  one-story  high,  and  if  hay 
or  straw  in  any  large  quantity  is  kept.  Theij  irill  not  infre- 
quently he  found  extending  behind  and  expositHj  the  rear  of 
an  entire  hrick  block. 

Buildings  containing  stocks  of  agricultural  implements. 
w<Kxlen-ware,  lumber,  veneers,  high-wines,  oils,  and  othe^ 
combustible  and  ignitible  materials,  offering  substantial  fuel 
to  flame  should  be  regarded  as  more  serious  ex{)osures  than 
those  containing  less  inflammable  merchandise.  Of  the  special 
hazards  or  manufacturing  risks,  wcxnlworkers  are  of  course, 
serious  exposures,  not  only  because  of  the  freijuency  of  their 
burning,  but  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  their  fires. 
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Tho  exiM)Sure  caused  by  a  fraino  building  to  one  of  brick  01 
stone  adjoining  it  is  more  serious  if  tbe  frame  extends  heyonc 
the  line  of  its  rear  wall.  It  is  difficult  for  firemen  under  sue! 
(rircumstances  Uy  prevent  a  fire  in  the  frame  from  working  iti 
way  through  the  rear  -windows  of  the  brick  building,  unlesi 
such  windows  are  protect^l  by  fire  shutters.  No  woodworl 
should  be  exiK>sed  on  the  rear  walls  of  brick  buildings  in  sucl 
cases. 

Wholesale  drug  stores  are  very  objectionable  exposures 
owing  not  only  to  their  liability  to  take  fire  but  also  to  the  ex 
j)losivo  character  of  manj"  of  the  substances  kept.  It  is  question 
able  as  to  what  thickness  of  wall  is  sufficient  to  confine  a  fir« 
in  such  a  st<x.*k. 

It  is,  ])robably,  unnecessary  to  mention  other  objectionabL 
risks,  as  the  agent  will  find  them  treate<l  of  specifically  else 
where,  my  puri)ose  in  this  connection  being  to  call  attentioi 
only  to  those  most  commonly  overlooked. 

The  problem  of  estimating  tho  danger  of  fire  from  the  ex 
lK)sure  of  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  is  one  rotpiiring  carefu 
thought  and  study  and  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  com 
panics.  The  freaks  of  wind  currents,  while  quite  often  operat 
ing  to  sjive  structures  of  the  flimsiest  character  when  mon 
substantial  buildings  are  totally  destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  th< 
great  Chicago,  Boston  and  Tn\v  fire»s,  result  sometimes  in  th< 
burning  of  buildings  owing  to  fires  in  small  structures  whosi 
proximity  is  not  regarded  as  a  mi^nace.  The  following  dia 
grams,  which  the  writer  has  collected  and  preserved  show  the 
course  of  conflagrations  and  will  be  found  interesting  and  in 
structive :  Probably  no  underwriter  would  have  given  mud 
for  the  chances  of  the  frame  building  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  whicl 
escaped  destruction  by  the  burning  of  the  brick  and  frame  blocl 
twenty  feet  distant;  nor  would  anyone  have  supi)osed  thatthi 
awnings,  in  the  case  of  the  Willow,  Cal.,  bl(K*k,  would  hav< 
caused  the  destruction  of  so  nianj'  brick  buildings.  This  in 
stance  fully  justifies  the  charge  for  awnings  in  the  Universa 
Mercantile  Schedule.  An  entire  one-story  brick  block  was  de 
stroyed  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  some  years  ago,  from  this  sam< 
caus(».  The  Continental  lost  8 IS, ()()(),  and  otht^r  companies  ii 
proi)ortion. 
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The  diagram  of  Macon,  Ga.,  above 
In^portance  of  calculating  exposure  charge 
roofs.  It  ifl  taken  from  ihc  Insurance  Ma  ^ 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  starting  ir  - 
shop,  notwithstanding  that  Macon  had  five 
ment  at  the  lime.  The  (ire  occurred  Apri 
or  special  agents  of  those  who  inspected  t. 
the  smcili  one-story  frame  barber  shop  as 
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FIRK   SHUTTEHS,    AVIRE   (iLASS,    ETC.  01) 

The  destruction  of  the  biiiMin^s  ImrntMl  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  ilhis- 
tratea  the  danger  of  })rick  and  frame  buildings  intermingled, 
but  ought  not  to  excite  surprise,  since  the*  arrangement  of 
\V(Kxleu  buildings  among  the  brick  doc»s  not  difftn*  from  that 
usually  employed  for  kindling  a  stove  fire. 

Fire  shutters.  These  while  admirable  for  protecting  a  build- 
ing against  fire  in  another  building,  may  be  a  iM)sitive  dis- 
a<lvanttige  in  the  light  of  observed  records  to  the  extent  that 
they  conceal  a  fire  from  outside  observation.  Th(»y  should,  in 
fact,  never  be  employed  unless  there  is  an  exi)osure.  The  usual 
method  of  treating  them  in  some  rating  schedules,  ]»y  charging 
for  their  absence,  is  radicallv  incorrect.  Th(»v  are  actuallv  a 
disiid vantage  where  there  is  no  ex|H)sure,  and  their  desirability 
from  an  imderwriter's  viewpoint  should  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  character  of  the  exj)osure  to  which  they  interi)ose  an 
obstruction.  And  yet  not  a  few  of  the  tariffs  of  the  country 
charge  for  absence  of  fire  shutters  a  round  figure  of  five  cents, 
which  would  imply  that  a  building  fronting  on  a  street  with  a 
]>ark  op]>cjsite  would  be  charged  a  material  figun^  for  a  feature 
which  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage  and  which  should  rwdly 
be  treat eil  as  a  fault  of  management. 

Within  stone's  throw  of  the  place  where  I  am  writing  is  the 
bloc*k  of  New  York  buildings  facing  on  Broadway,  l)etween 
Wall  and  Pine  Streets,  with  Trim'ty  Church-yard  opiK)site.  A 
greater  numl)er  of  jhtsous  probably  pass  this  block  every  twenty- 
four  hours  than  any  other  point  in  the  United  States,  In  view 
of  the  facts,  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  insist  uiK)n  iron 
shutters  to  the  plate  glass  windows,  which  would,  otherwise, 
insure  almost  instantaneous  discovery  of  a  fire  starting  inside 
the  structure's.'  And  yet  many  schcnlules  throughout  the 
country  would  imj>ose  a  i)enalty  of  a  five-cent  charge  lor  their 
omission. 

To  the  argument  that  the  in>n  shutter  is  a  prolcH'lion  against 
burglars,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  burglar  likes  noth- 
ing better  than  an  iron  shutter  to  darken  the  room  in  wjiieli  he 
is  operating.  It  does  not  prevent  his  getting  in,  and  it  secures 
him  from  observation  after  he  is  in. 

Wire  glass  is  an  admirable  j>rotection  against  an  exposure  fire, 
even  a  few  feet  distant,  esi>ecially  when  the  nnillions  and  sash 
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frames  an3  iiic()in])ustible  and  wlieii  the  gUiss  is  arranged  double, 
with  an  air  space  hetwe(»ii.  It  is  chiinied  that  heavy  plate  glass 
in  small  panes,  with  metal  sash,  will  also  resist  fire  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  sometinu^s  necessary  to  protect  a  Imikling 
from  an  exjxising  fire.  Thin  wire  glass,  however,  even  when 
double,  is  not  equal  to  the  ''Underwriters"  tin-covereil  fire 
shutter,  wlien  exjKJsed  directly  to  the  full  force  of  flame. 
Write  for  National  Board  Specifications  iis  to  wire  ghiss. 

Safe  exposure  distances  are  generally  underestimated.  Burn- 
ing planks  and  shingles  have  been  carried  across  wide  rivei"^ 
and  over  intervening  spaces  of  half  a  mile.  Such  distances, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  other  than  exceptional, 
and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  rates  graded  for  them; 
but  in  the  case  of  large  buildings  filled  with  combustible  con- 
tents, like  oils,  furniture,  <S:c.,  ordinary  exiK)sure  distances  of 
a  hundred  feet,  evcMi  with  a  good  fire  department,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  insure  safety.  At  the  great  fire  in  New  York  April 
1!),  ISSl),  from  r)\nh  Stret^t  to  i\M\  Street  and  North  River, 
which  destroyed  s<*veral  jiiers,  a  largt^  lanl  oil  refinery,  st<>rage 
stores,  and  el(*vators  A  and  B  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  the  heat  from  the  burning  oil,  warehouse  and 
storage  store  ignited  and  burned  the  elevators  1T5  feet  distant. 
This  fire,  also,  demonstrated  the  danger  of  burning  oil  while 
floating  on  harbor  water,  for  it  ignited  piers  from  beneath.  It 
fdso  demonstrated  the  int^fficiency  of  fire  doors,  already  referred 
to,  for  preventing  oil  fires  j)a,ssing  from  one  building  to  an- 
other. The  fire  loss  in  this  case  was  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  s  )me  companies  had  exceptionally  large  lines, 
having  overlooked  the  hazards  referred  to. 

It  is  genta-ally  and  erroneously  sup|)osed  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  sweeping  fires  is  in  the  winter,  wOien  intense  cold 
makes  it  difficult  to  handle  apparatus;  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
if  experience  is  to  be  relied  upon.  No  large,  sweeping  con- 
flagration ever  occurred  in  intensely  cold  weather,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  great  New^  York  fire  of  December  10, 
1845,  where  exploding  saltpetre  extended  the  area  of  combust- 
ion. Such  fires  are  most  dangerous  after  a  hot  summer,  when 
everything  is  dry,  in  September,  October  or  November,  and 
when  the  heat  of  a  fire  would  afl'ect  surrounding  buildings  just 
as  it  would  individuals.     One  can  stand  nearer  a  hot  fire  on  an 
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intensely  cold  winter  day  than  in  niidsumnior,  and  s<>  can  a 
huilding.  Moreover,  the  water  thrown  by  engines  to  protect 
surrounding  buildings  is  apt  to  freeze  on  their  fronts  andoffei-s 
a  valuable  tire  screen.  Fires  in  single  buildings,  however,  are 
apt  to  ])e  destructivt*,  because  of  want  of  water  and  inability 
to  liandle  them  wliere  intense  cold  interteres  with  the  eflforts 
of  firemen ;  and  for  this  reiison  single  fires  in  winter,  contine<i  to 
the  buildings  themselves,  often  result  in  larger  j>ercentage 
damage  to  the  structures  themselves  and  their  contents. 

This  view  of  winter  fires  did  not  occur  to  me  imtil  suggested 
by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  C.  B.  Whiting,  President  of  the  Orient 
Insurance  Company,  with  whom  I  was,  one  day,  discussing 
the  conflagration  hazard. 

What  seem  to  me  ernnicHnis  nu^hods  of  estimating  the  hazard 
of  exposures  have  prevailed  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
( )ne  is  to  charge  for  a  brick  risk  of  minimum  hazard  exj>osed 
by  one  of  maximum  hazard,  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  or  less, 
the  full  rate  of  the  maximum  hazard.  This  is  manifestlv  in- 
correct,  espi»cially  if  the  two  risks  are  under  the  protection  of  a 
iire  department,  for  it  ignores  the  fact,  already  elsewhere  stated, 
that,  under  the  protec*tion  of  a  good  city  fire  department,  75, r^ 
of  the  fires  in  brick  buildings  are  under  §100,  and  the  minor 
haziird  would  clearl}'  es'cape  all  the  partial  tires  of  this  character, 
so  that  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  a  lower  rate. 

MoreiA'er,  study  of  the  exi)osure  diagrams  whicli  are  else- 
where exhibited  in  this  book,  indicates  that,  with  varying  con- 
ditions of  wind,  or  perhaps  by  the  operation  of  what  might 
be  called  luck,  even  frame  buildings,  like  that  at  Keokuk,  la., 
sometimes  escape  when  brick  buildings  are  t(;tally  destroyed. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  Chicago  fire,  and  in  the  ca,se  of  the 
great  Troy,  N.  Y.,  fire,  frame  buildings  stood  intact,  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  desolation  where  the  heat  had  been 
sufficient  to  draw  the  pitch  from  knots  in  their  weatherboard- 
ing.  If  frame  buildings  escape  in  this  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, owing  to  eddies  and  air  currents  which  save  them  from 
the  heat  and  ignition,  brick  buildings  are  more  likely  to  be 
saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  systems  for  rating  exposures  a 
uniform  i>ercentage  of  the  exposure  rate,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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is  added  t<>  that  of  the  risk  exixjsed.  Tliis  is  approximately 
corret't  only  in  the  cvise  of  exposures  of  lu^^irly  the  s^ime  rate  ?is 
the  exposed  risk.  Where,  however,  the  rate  of  the  exjKJsure 
indicates  a  great  degrtK?  of  what  is  <'alle<l  the  '^ignitibility" 
and  "  combustibiUty ''  hazard,  the  pro-rata  i)ercentage  addition 
is  not  sufficient. 

For  example,  in  the  ExiK)Sure  Schedule  which  I  compute 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Uni versed  Scheilule,  the  ex- 
posure of  a  \i>  risk  to  a  Ifc  risk  at  ten  fin^t  distant,  with  open- 
ings in  both  buildings,  is  IS  cents,  or  IS^?^  of 'the  exposing 
hazard.  But  the  exposure  to  a  K  risk  by  a  Tf?^  risk,  at  the 
same  distance,  would  be  not  l.'^r»  {\^<  oi  7<),  but  3.42,  which 
added  to  the  1;^  of  the  risk  to  l)e  rated  would  make  the  two 
risks  resj)ectively  4.42  and  T.18.*  Tliis  result  is  reached  by 
treating  each  1(H)  c(»nts  of  excess  in  rate  ae  a  separate  V,i>  ex- 
posure with  cumulative  effect,  each  1  >' representing  a  layer  of 
extra  haziird  (stH)  explanation  in  the  Schedule).  At  these  two 
figures,  viz.,  4.42  and  T.IS.  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  an  experienced  underwriter  as  to  which  risk  he  should  take, 
whereas  if  only  \^i>  pro-rata  of  the  Tr^'  risk  (tiie  same  percentage 
as  is  taken  for  the  l^  exposure),  or  1.2(»,  should  be  added  to  the 
l^risk,  the  resulting  rate  would  be  2.2(5  for  the  exjK)se<l  risk 
against  71!  for  the  exiM)sure.  At  this  diff(»rence,  an  exi)erience<l 
underwriter  would  take  a  small  line  on  the  7^h  risk  and  decline 
the  2.2G  risk. 

Again,  a  ?:«  risk  exiK)sing  a  T:^  risk,  by  the  sjmie  table,  would 
add  oidy  1.2(»,  which  would  be  the  mutual  exposure  of  the  two 
risks  to  each  other,  and  each  would  b(»  s.2(5,  at  ten  feet  distant, 
with  openings. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  T;«  risk  ex}^M)ses  a  1,^  risk  by  a 
greater  amount  than  would  be  added  to  a  7':^  risk;  and  the  ex- 
planation is  obvious  and  simple.  It  is  tliis:  An  approximate 
test  of  the  sufficiency  of  an  exposure  duirge  of  two  buildings, 
with  a  ten-foot  separation  and  oi>enings  in  both  exjxjsed  walls, 
would  be  to  compute  the  rate  of  the  two  buildings  iis  if  they 
were  one  risk,  with  the  combined  ar(»a.s,  additional  tenants, 
additional  staircases,  &c.,  &c.  This  would  imply,  of  course, 
that  the  1^  area  and  cubic  contents  of  the  \':c  building  should  be 
brought  io  the  hazard  of  the  7'r  building. 

*T^  -|-  ly  cents  for  the  1'^  exposure. 
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Let  US  tuko,  for  example,  two  buildings  of  5,(K)()  sciuare  feet 
of  area,  (50  x  loo) ;  if  they  should  adjoin,  with  doors  cut  through 
on  every  fl<Mjr,  any  experiencfnl  underwriter  would  bring  the  \^ 
building  up  to  the  rate  of  the  7'/r  building.  This  would  reijuire 
a  greater  addition  to  the  \^i  nite  than  the  pro-rata  of  the  7^ 
hazard.  In  the  case  just  cited,  it  would  be  3.4*2;  whereas  if 
both  were  7;!^,  the  art»a  of  the  exposed  building  ten  feet  distant 
being  already  rated  at  the  proper  figure  to  measure  its  igniti- 
bilitv  and  combustibility,  there  would  need  to  be  added  only 
the  charge  for  increased  area,  (1  (),()()()  scpiare  feet)  additional 
stmrcases,  elevators,  tenants,  &c. ,  &c. 

I  think  this  demonstration  of  the  matt(T  would  satisfy  any- 
one as  to  the  correctness  of  the  j)rinciple  on  which  the  exjx>8ure 
tables  have  been  computed. 

The  system  of  charging  for  exposures  in  another  iK)rtion  of 
this  work  (for  which  see  "C-harge  for  Exposures"  in  index)  has 
l>een  carefully  computtnl  and  will,  it  is  believed,  correctly 
measure  the  danger  to  buildings  of  ordinary  construction  The 
table  for  computing  exposures  has  not  yet  been  arranged  for 
fireproof  structures. 

Exposures  to  Fireproof  Buildings.  Probal)ly  no  class  of  risks 
is  more  inadequately  treated  in  the  matter  of  computing  the 
danger  from  exposures  than  fire;)r(K)f  buildings,  because  rating 
bureaus  so  frequently  overl<H)k  the  obvious  fact  that  plate  glass 
and  wooden  window  frames  and  sash  are  not  firepnK)f,  and  that 
a  so-called  fireproof  building  offering  nothing  more  substantial 
to  an  outside  fire  than  plat(^  glass  has  no  greater  fire-resisting 
proi>ertie8  than  an  ordinary  show-case  would  present.  More 
than  751!  of  the  "firepr(K)r'  structures  of  the  country  have  win- 
dow openings  to  the  extent  of  from  40^  to  To^  of  the  sui)erticial 
area  of  each  enclosing  wall  without  fireproof  shutters.  Heat 
from  a  burning  building  across  a  wide  street  finds  ready  en- 
trance through  such  openings,  and  the  various  fireproof  fl(X)rs 
serve  only  to  hold,  like  a  great  gridiron,  ignitible  merchandise  in 
the  most  favorable  form  of  distribution  for  ignition  and  combus- 
tion, to  the  full  force  of  an  outside  fire.  If  fire  once  secures 
entrance  to  a  fireproof  building  through  the  windows  of  any 
story,  the  c<mtents  of  such  story,  especiall}^  if  at  a  great  height 
from  the  ground,  are  almost  certain  to  be  destroyed ;  and  the 
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danger  (;f  ignition  is  greater  when*  the  iin^jaoof  stnictniv  is 
liigluT  tlian  tlio  one  wliic-h  is  Ininiing.  If  any  nn(lerwrit<*r 
were  estimating  the  proper  charge  for  tlie  dangtn*  to  a  fraiiu* 
bnilding  he  wonld  not  overlook  the  fact  in  fixing  his  rate;  ami 
yet  the  plate  glass  windows  and  wotnlen  franu»s  an<l  siish  of  a 
fireproof  building  do  not  interiK)se  any  better  pn)tection  than 
wooden  clapboards  or  shingl(»s.  Nearly  all  the  serious  los^^es 
in  firepr(K)f  buildings  to  date  have  been  caused,  not  by  interim' 
fires,  but  by  exj^jsure  fires;  notably  the  Home  Building,  in 
Pittsburg,  l)urned  by  the  di'struction  of  tlu^  Jenkins  grcK'ery: 
the  Home  Lift*  Building,  in  N<»w  York,  burned  December  4. 
1S1)8,  by  the  adjoining  mercantile  building;  (see  pages  1'21,  ^ti) 
the  Maidiattaii  Savings  Bank  Building,  burn(»d  November  4, 
ISSf),  by  a  fin^  across  the  street;  (s^'e  page  ]'i'.\)  the  Temple 
Court  Building,  New  York,  suffering  serious  damage  by  fire 
entering  the  windows  of  one*  stoi*v  from  those  b(4o\v  through 
the  court,  &c.,  &:c. 

Fireproof  Buildings  as  exposures.  A  iin>pr<M>f  building,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  a  serious  exiK)sure  to  others,  because  the  heat 
of  its  burning  contents  wtaild  not  escape  from  t)penings  of  the 
size  of  windows  with  sufficient  intensity  or  volume  to  damage 
a  structure  a  few  feet  away,  on  the  jirinciple  that  a  stove,  even 
at  white  heat,  d(X^s  not  j)ermit  sufficient  heat  to  escape  from  its 
oj)en  d(M)r  to  endanger  substances  a  few  feet  away.  The  maxi- 
mum danger  ]K)int  of  a  burning  building  is  when  its  walls  and 
fl(K)i's  colla])se  and  allow  the  escaj)e  of  enormous  lit^at  suddenly 
released  with  an  intensity  sufficient  to  shrivel  uj)  surrounding 
structure*;,  unless  of  unusual  fin^-n^sisting  construction. 
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This,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  an  iniport^int  subject,  in- 
volving questions  of  resistance  to  fire,  as  well  as  weight-carry- 
ing cai>acity,  and,  therefore,  problems  of  engineering,  jis  well  as 
of  architecture. 

The  best  fire-resisting  material  for  walls,  it  may  safely  be 
{isserted,  is  hard-burned  brick.  It  is  also  the  best  material  for 
the  fl<K)r  arches  between  the  iron  beams  of  fireproof  buildings. 
It  is  incomparably  better  than  stone,  because  stone  is  utterly 
unreliable  for  resisting  fire,  especially  the  lime  stones,  granites, 
marbles,  &c.  In  fact,  stone  is  a  dangerous  material  wherever 
it  is  subjected  to  fire  and  water  and  carries  a  heavy,  su|)er- 
imiK>sed  weight.  After  the  great  Boston  fire,  granite  piers  and 
columns  were  shoveled  up  like  so  much  sand;  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  stone  enters  into  most  ordinary  structures  to  the 
(»xtent  of  being  incorporated  as  important  members  of  piers  and 
walls.  In  some  cases  piers  or  columns  are  built  entirely  of  stone. 
Such  architecture  is  almost  (*ertain  to  result  in  disaster,  espec- 
ially where  stone  is  a  weight-carrier  and  is  1( Heated  in  the  interior 
of  a  building  and  subjected  to  the  combnstion  of  surrounding 
merchandise.  In  the  outer  walls  of  a  building  it  is  not  so 
dangenms,  although  almost  certain  to  be  defaced  in  a  facade  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  replacement.  In  ititerior  construction, 
(»ven  where  bond  stones  and  cap  stones  are  used  only  i:i  l)rick 
piers,  it  may  wreck  the  building. 

The  illustrations  from  photogra])h  r(*])rod  net  ions  of  brick  piei's 
ill  the  Cammeyer  Bnilding,  New  York,  almost  ruined  by  afire, 
show  this  danger.  The  ca])  ston(\s  and  the  bon<l  stones  were 
of  granit(»  and  nearly  two  feet  in  thicktiess.  Th(\v  were  cracked 
by  the  intense  heat  and  the  application  of  water  and  then  faiknl 
to  answer  their  pur])ose.  which,  of  coursts  was  to  distribute 
their  load  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  pier.     The  result  was 
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that  the  weight  of  the  girder  and  its  load  fell  ii|x>n  a  smaller 
section  of  the  brickwork,  the  latter  3'ielded,  as  shown  by  the 
cracks,  and  but  for  the  admirable  work  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  basement,  fortu- 
nately, was  not  fdled  with  more  combustible  merchandise  than 
b^K)ts  and  shoc\s  in  cases,  the  central  girder  would  have  conic 
down,  with  its  entire  load,  wrecking  the  building. 

The  combustion  in  this  case  was  not  of  sufficient  intensity 
even  to  destrov  all  of  the  wooden  cases  nor  all  of  the  merchau- 
dise.  In  the  siime  room  with  these  piers  \veri»  naked  six-inch 
cast-iron  columns,  which  carried  their  hwids  without  yielding. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  using  stone  for  either  bonds  or  caps  in  important 
weight  carrying  piers  than  this  fire  affords. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  the  utter  unreli- 
ablity  of  stone,  especially  granite  or  marble,  for  building  pur- 
])oses,  was  observed  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremonies  of  March,  1 !)()!.  A  large  granite  }x>st,  four 
feet  scjuare,  at  the  (entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  ruined  by  the  burning  of  a  light  wooden  stand  erected 
for  observing  the  j)rocession.  When  the  small  amount  of  fuel 
is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  this  stone  colunni 
stood  out  of  doors,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  where  the  fire 
department  could  work  to  the  best  advantage,  with  the  result 
tliat  it  dissolved  like  so  nuich  loaf  sugar,  one  can  readily  im- 
agine what  would  be  the  consequences  of  relying  on  just  such  a 
sturdv  column  located  in  a  cellar,  surrounded  with  inflammable 
mat(*rial  on  fire,  and  carrying  the  weight  of  a  building. 

The  apatliy  of  building  departments,  of  architects,  masons 
and  legislators  and  of  some  underwriters,  in  this  matter  of  the 
danger  of  stone  as  a  building-material,  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible to  m(\  If  columns  in  a  building  were  constructed  of 
glass  or  of  j)orcelain  there  would  be  an  immediate  outcry;  and 
yet  w(^n  aimenled  glass,  ttM-ra  cotta  or  porcelain  would  actually 
stand  the  eff(»ct  of  tire  and  water  for  ft  longer  time,  probably, 
than  granite*  or  marbh^  colunms.  s 

Some  day,  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  due  to  this  strange  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  of  safetv,  will  educate  the  communitv  t<) 
the  danger  to  which  T  havocallrd  attention,  unless,  indeed,  the 
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fire  should  destroy  all  evidence  of  its  cause,  as  has  l>eeii  the 
case  undoubtedly  too  often  in  the  piist.  The  Cammeyer  Build- 
ing, whose  granite  bonds  and  caps  came  so  nearly  wrecking  the 
structure  (Chief  Bonner  thinks  the  piers  would  not  have  lasted 
more  than  half  an  hour  longer),  would,  in  its  collapse,  have 
destroyed  the  evidence  of  its  undoing  as  surely  as  the  falling 
temple  of  Gaza  destroyeti  the  Sampson  who  pulled  its  pillars 
from  l)eneath  their  superimposed  load. 

The  writer  found  in  the  basement  of  a  large,  otherwise  well 
consti-ucted  building,  in  St.  Louis,  a  fore  and  aft  girder,  on 
which  the  floor  joists  impinged,  supported  throughout  its  entire 
length  by  stone  columns — rough  monoliths,  just  as  they  came 
from  the  quarry.  These  would  unquestionably  have  yielded  to 
anv  ordinarv  fire  and  let  down  the  structure.  The  owner  was 
surprised  when  informed  that  underwriters  would  prefer  1'2- 
inch  wcxxlen  columns.  A  better  construction,  however,  would 
be  cast-iron  columns,  covered  with  not  less  than  four  inches  of 
incombustible  material,  like  brick  or  jx)rous  terra-cotta. 

As  already  stated,  all  ironwork  should  be  protected  by  in- 
C(jmbustible  material,  and  inasmuch  as  wrought  iron  is  certain 
to  rust  unless  kept  well  painted  and  oiled,  and,  therefore,  would 
rust  out  of  sight  if  covered  up,  while  cast-iron  will  rust  only  to 
the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade,  the  latter  is  a  better  material 
for  columns,  especially  where  it  is  to  be  covered  up  by  fire- 
pr<x>fing. 

Even  8<^)  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  knowledge  of  construction,  in  the 
treatise  on  standard  mill  construction  of  June,  181)0,  recom- 
mends boiler  iron  for  bonds  in  piei*s.  I  would  advise  using 
cast-iron  in  all  cases,  as  wrought  iron  would  rust  to  the  point 
of  destruction  and  injure  the  integrity  of  the  pier.  Cast-iron, 
also,  should  alone  l>e  used  for  wall  plates  or  temi)lates. 

There  mav  l)e  said  to  be  four  svstems  of  construction:  **Fire- 
proof";  ''Slow  Burning",  or  so-called  "Mill  Construction"; 
ordinary  "Brick,  joist^l  construction",  and  "Frame''.  1  shall 
endeavor  to  treat  of  each  of  these,  paying  due  attention  to  the 
experience  of  underwriters  as  to  losses  and  to  the  most  reliable 
opinions  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  from  engineers,  architects 
and  other  practical  experts. 
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It  may  bo  well  before  treating  of  thestj  i!i  turn,  however,  to 
dwell  ujKm  proper  ruh^s  of  masonry  which  would  apply  to  all; 
and,  first,  as  to  materials. 

Bricks.  All  bricks  should  be  g<KKl.  hard,  well  burned  bricks. 
This  may  be  determined  by  breaking  a  brick,  to  see  that  the 
inside  is  thoroughly  burned  and  hard.  In  every  kiln  there  is  a 
(certain  amount  of  what  is  known  as  "pale"  or  unburned  brick. 
It  is  unfit  for  construction.  Some  bricks,  also,  have  rough 
surfaces,  boils,  swells,  etc.,  and  do  not  make  a  giK)d  wall.  They 
should  be  discarded. 

Sand.  The  sjind  used  for  mortar  in  all  buildings  should  be 
clean,  sharp,  grit  sand,  free  from  loam  or  dirt.  This  may  be 
tested  by  rubbing  it  b(»tween  the  fingers  and  holding  it  to  the 
ear,  to  detect  the*  gritting  sound  indicative  of  sharp  Simd;or 
may  be  determined  by  examining  the  grains  through  a  small 
magnifying  glass  to  see  that  they  have  sharp  edges,  or  by 
rubbing  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  see  that  it  does  not  dis- 
color, which  would  be  an  evidence  of  loam.  It  is  very  imiK^rt- 
ant  to  hav(»  good  sjind,  else*  the  mortar  will  not  be  reliable.  As 
a  rule,  vWor  siind  is  liad,  t(M>  sm(H)th  from  attrition  and  should 
not  be  u.sed. 

"Lime  mortar"  is  made*  of  one  part  of  lime  to  not  more  than 
four  parts  of  Scind.  The  lime  should  hr  thoroughly  burned,  of 
go<Ml  quality  and  properly  slaked  before^  it  is  mixed  with  the 
sand.  It  should  b(^  slakcMl  in  a  box  made?  of  l>oards,  or  planks, 
with  plank  bottom,  l*i  inches  deep,  and  water-tight.  The  lime 
shouhl  be  intr(Klu<*ed  oin'  cask  at  a  time,  to  which  two  barrels 
of  water  should  be  applied;  the  whole  covered  up  until  the 
result  is  a  smooth  uniform  paste.  Linu^  should  not  be  slakeil 
on  the  bare  gn)un(l,  and  yot  this  is  th(^  connnon  practi<v;  and 
tlie  water  shouhl  be  added  in  volume,  by  upsetting  a  barrel  as 
(piickly  as  possible*. 

The  Hme  should  be  ))roiierly  stirred  while  slaking,  and  wli(»n 
made  in  this  way  may  stand  for  wc<»ks,  unless  cement  isaddeil, 
in  which  case  it  nnist  be  us(»(l  at  once. 

It  is  ])rol)abh'  that  no  feature  of  construction  is  so  neglected 
as  this  simple  l)ut  vitally  important  matter  of  making  mortar. 
It  is  usually  (entrusted  to  an  ignorant  labon^r  who  knows  noth- 
ing what(*ver  a!)out  the  matter  and  cares  les.s.     G(kkI  mortar 
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is  a  chemical  reaction  of  silica  and  lime,  result in{^  in  ''silicate 
«)f  lime/"*  and  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixtm-e,  such  as  most 
persons  sui)jM)se  it  to  Ik?.  It  is  vitally  imj>ortant  that  pccxxl  lump 
lime  and  "sharp"  s^ind  should  be  used  (air  slaked  lime  should 
not  l>e  used.)  Proj)erly  mixed,  it  will  last  for  years,  and  is 
better  for  use  after  being  k(?pt  awhile.  Probably  tin?  great 
tenacity  of  the  ancient  Roman  mortar  observable  to-dav  in 
structures  still  existing  was  due  to  observation  of  these  import- 
ant jirecautions. 

"Lime  and  Cement  Mortar."  Lime  and  cement  mortar  should 
\)i>  mixed  one  j;art  cement,  three  parts  sjind,  and  one  part  lime. 

"Cement  Mortar."  Cement  mortar  should  be  mixc^tl  one  paii: 
of  cement  and  three  parts  s;nid.  It  is  stronger  if  mixtul  one  to 
two.  Where  Portland  cemc^nt  is  us(h1  the  test  is  that  it  shoidd 
sustain  a  tensile  strain  of  1*20  ])ounds  per  scpiare  indi  after 
being  on<»  day  in  air;  and  'M)0  pounds  p(»r  s(juare  inch  after  one 
day  in  air  and  six  days  in  water.  If  otluT  than  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  used,  it  should  stand  iM)  poimds  i)er  stpiare 
inch  after  one  day  in  air,  and  1*20  iK)unds  per  S(|uare  inch  after 
one  day  in  air  and  six  days  in  water. 

Concrete.  Concrete  for  foundations  or  for  covering  cellar 
tlcH>i*s  should  be  mixed  one  part  cement,  two  parts  of  sand,  and 
five  parts  of  washed  gravel,  or  clean,  broken  stone  of  such  a 
size  as  to  ])ass,  in  any  way,  through  a  two-inch  ring.  It  should 
b  »  measurcnl  accurately,  thoroughly  nnxcnl  dry,  before  wat(T  is 
added,  and  should  be,  when  ready  for  use,  capable  of  standing 
on  a  rea.sonably  ste<'j)  slope  witliout  th(^  water  running  from  it. 
It  should  then  l)e  rannncMl  carefully  in  i)lace,  until  tlu^  surface* 
is  moist,  and  should  Im>  ])rote<'ted  from  disturbance,  by  walking 
or  otherwise,  for  at  least  tvv^elve  hours. 

Although  the  und(Twnt(T  is  not  suj)posed  t)  kee}>  track  of 
surdi  niattei's,  he  can  if  he  will,  wliiU?  watching  the  processes, 
do  much  to  st^cure  gixnl  masonry  and  Ix*  of  practical  assistance 
to  his  cu.stomer,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  such  sn])jects,  an<l  so 
sive  him  from  having  a  ]M)or  building,  in  case  his  architect  is 
not  careful  or  his  contractor  not  honest. 

BRICK  WALLS. 

All  bricks  in  walls  should  be  laid  carefully,  every  sixth  coui*se 
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being  a  ''header''  course ;  that  is,  the  bricks  of  each  sixth  courw 
should  be  laid  with  the  small  end  showing  in  tbe  face  of  the 
wall,  crossing  the  course  below  of  the  "'stretchers,"  or  bricks 
laid  lengthwise  with  the  wall.  This  ensures  a  j)roper  "bond". 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  wall  consist  entirely  of 
''stretchers' \  If.  liowever,  "face  bricks/'  enameled  or  other- 
wise, are  employed,  a  row  of  headers  would  be  objectionable. 
In  such  cases  the  bond  can  be  secured  by  clipping  off  the  cor- 
ners of  the  stretchers  and  laying  the  headers  in  the  angle  so 
that  thev  bond  the  C(;ui'se  below. 

Where  beams  or  girders  rest  on  the  bearing  walls  there  should 
be  temphites  of  cast-iron,  U)  distribute  the  weight,  so  that  the 
entire  wc^ight  may  not  rest  on  a  singh*  brick  but  be  distributed 
over  a  considerable  surface.  This  is  very  important,  especially 
in  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  beams.  Stone  is  not  gotxl  for  tem- 
plates, although  generally  used. 

A  wall  should  not  have  a  greater  })ercentage  than  ftreuiy- 
fire  per  cent  of  its  superficial  area  in  openings,  windows,  dc)ors, 
thin  portions,  rect^sses  for  alcov(»s,  chas(*s  or  channels  for  water, 
gas  or  other  pii)es,  unless  strengthened  with  ])iers  to  make  uj) 
the  ditference;  and  no  chase  or  channel  should  b(»  constructe<l 
in  any  ])ier,  nor  s^hould  a  chase  be  constructed  in  an}"  wall  fin- 
more  than  o;/f^-^////7/ of  its  thickness;  and  there  should  be  not 
less  than  eiicht  inches  of  solid  brickwork  back  of  anv  recess. 
This  is  important. 

That  jKH'tion  of  a  wall  which  is  below  tlu»  ground,  and  that 
portion  which  extends  above  the  roof  sliould  be  laid  in  cement 
mortar,  but  no  cement  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  when  used  in 
moiiar  is  known  as  "gauged  mortar,'*  should  be  used  around 
the  ends  of  wooden  fi(M)r  beams  or  girders.  Lime  mortar  does 
not  rot  wo(k1  nor  rust  iron  ;  the  lime  seems  to  be  a  ])reventive  of 
rust  as  well  as  of  decay;  but  cement  or  ])Iaster  of  Paris  is 
ahnost  certain  to  rust  iron  and  rot  wood.  J)rv  rot  mav  soon 
eat  off  the  bearing  section  of  a  beam  or  girder.  A  building 
which  is  b(»ing  taken  down  on  the  oi)posite  side  of  the  stret^t 
from  the  building  in  whicli  1  am  now  writing  has  been  con- 
st ructcnl  in  this  way,  and  the  ends  of  the  floor  jc^ists  or  beams 
are  thoroughly  decayed.  It  is  a  grave  (piestion  how  nnich 
longer  thc^y  would  have  lasted,  or  wliether  they  would  have 
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carrietl  the  weights  incident  to  stores  or  warehouses.     The 
building  has  been  (H'cupied  for  offices. 

In  one  instance  coming  to  my  attention,  where  the  cracks 
around  the  fl(K)r  joists  in  tlie  wall  of  a  church  had  been  pointed 
up  with  plaster  of  Paris,  the  joists  rotted  to  the  point  (if  yield- 
ing under  the  weight,  so  that  the  floor  fell. 

The  re<piisit«  thickness  of  a  wall,  especially  of  a  be<iring 
wall — /.  c,  that  w^iich  carries  the  floor  joists  or  girdei's,  usually 
the  side  walls — dei>ends  on  its  height  and  length.  Tlu^  Uni- 
versiil  Schedule  standard  wall  is  1*-^  inches  for  the  thinnest  |X)r- 
tion,  at  the  top,  increasing  four  inches  with  each  story  to  the 
bottom;  so  that  a  four-story  building  would  have  for  its  fourth 
story  12  inches;  third  story,  10  inches;  second  story,  20  inches, 
and  first  story  24  inches — an  average  of  IS  inches.  A  charge 
is  nuide  for  variations  from  this  standard,  detennined  by  adding 
the  thickness  of  the  various  stories  of  a  building  to  be  rated  and 
dividing  by  the  number. 

Party  walls  should  be  four  inches  thicker  than  independent 
walls. 

The  New  York  Building  Law  rccpiires  in  a  building  60  to  75 
feet  in  height,  for  warehouse  or  mercantile  oc*cupancy,  walls  20 
inches  in  thickness  above  the  foundation  walls  to  the  height  of 
25  feet,  or  the  nearest  tier  of  beams  to  that  height,  and  thence  not 
less  than  M\  inches  to  the  top.  This  wt>uld  be  a  g(Kxl  wall,  but 
the  advantage  of  the  wall  rec^ommended  as  standard  by  the 
Univei*sal  Schetlule,  is  that  it  would  ])resc*nt,  at  e^ich  storj-,  a 
ledge  for  carrying  the  fl(X)r  joists  and  make  unmnressary  their 
insi^rtion  for  too  great  a  distance  in  the  brickwork ;  and,  more- 
over, would  present  a  greater  thickness,  especially  at  the  bottom, 
in  case  of  fire  in  an  adjoining  building — a  very  important  matter, 
which  architects  and  builders  too  frequently  overl(K)k.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  thickness  of  walls  rtni'ommended  bv  the 
LTniversal  Schedule  is  not  intended  merely  for  carrying  capacity 
as  Ixjaring  walls,  (a  thinner  wall  woidd  answer  for  that  purjxise) 
but  is  intendeil  to  exclude  the  heat  generated  by  a  fire  in  an 
adjoining  building,  and  should  l)o  rccpiired  in  the  compact  por- 
tions of  all  cities,  where  every  man  should  be  compelled  to  build 
>vith  reference  to  the  safety  of  his  neighbors.  Arc^hitec'ts  and 
builders  generally  seem  to  have  in  mind  only  the  carrying 
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capacity  of  walls,  and  io  losi*  sight  of  this  iin|M>ii;aiit  fact.  As 
the  contents  of  hiiiklings  burn  thv\v  sink  to  the  bottom,  where 
enonnonsly  liigh  tennK  raturc^s  an^  sometimes  reached,  not  uu- 
like  thos(M)f  an  iron  forge  or  smeltmg  furnace.  It  is  for  this 
refison  that  walls  should  increase  in  thickness  as  they  approach 
the  bottom,  on  lh(»  same  principle  that  smelting  furnace  walls  arc 
thicker  at  the  bottom  than  at  tli(^  toj).  It  is  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  that  a  1*2 -inch  brick  wall  will  prevent  the  i^iss- 
age  of  tire,  but  a  nnich  thicker  w^all  may  fail  to  confine  the  heat 
of  a  burning  building  sufficiently  to  pix.^vent  the  ignition  of  com- 
bustible merchandise*  or  other  matenal  in  an  adjoining  building. 

Several  years  ago  a  w<H)den  ])ost  }>artially  luiilt  int^)  tin*  brick- 
work of  a  lM)iler  setting  in  Mill  Xo.  1  of  the  Cocheco  Wik)1ou 
(\mii)any,  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  was  ignited,  although  twenty 
inches  of  brickwork  separated  tln^  wood  from  the  inside  of  the 
l)oiler  setting.  The  heat  of  a  burning  building  would  Ih?  much 
greater  than  that  generated  in  this  cas(\  and  the  instance  cited 
substantiates  my  claim. 

In  an  isolated  location  an  own(  r  might  well  l>e  permitted  to 
construct  his  walls  with  reference'  oidy  to  their  carrying  capacity, 
but  wheix>  he  builds  in  the  compact  })aii:  of  a  city,  storing  com- 
bustible materials  fnnu  cellar  to  roof,  he  should  be  required  so 
to  build  that  a  tire  in  his  im  inist»s  will  not  necess.a-ilv  destixjv  a 
neighbor's  ])roiKTty.  He  may,  with  pro])riety  and  wnthout  in- 
justice, be  comj)elled  to  observe  a  hiw  which  wmH,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  buildings  of  his  neighbors  outnumlK»r  his  own  a 
thousiind  to  one,  insure  that  he  will  be,  in  that  pn)portiou,  the 
gaini'r  by  rules  which  secure  t\n)  safety  of  all  though  imix>sing 
burthens  on  himself. 

If  an  architect  were  nHpiireil  to  draw  s})ecificatious  for  a 
]>uilding  adjoining  others,  with  the  knowledges  beforehand  that 
its  entire  contents,  from  cellar  to  roof,  were  to  be  totallv  con- 
sumed,  and  he  wcn-e  luider  a  ])ond  to  j)ay  for  damages  to  sur- 
roimding  pr()])erties,  he  would  not  be  more  severe  in  his  exactions 
than  should  a  building  law  drsigned  to  ])rolect  neigh IxirhcHKl 
rights  in  the  enjoyment  of  j)i'operty.  A  mercantile  or  man- 
ufacturing building  in  combustion  sometime  s  generates  a  greater 
heat  than  a  smelting  furnace. 

In  some  of  our  Western  cities  the  practice  is  growing  of  using 
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hollow  tiling,  S  inches  thick,  bonchnl  like  ordinary  brickwork, 
for  enclosing  walls,  the  weight  IxMiig  currieil  by  iron  columns 
riveted  to  the  iK^m.s  and  girdei's,  making  a  strong  cage-lik(» 
stnictim^  A  fire  in  such  a  building  would  ri»sult  in  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  thin,  S-inch  til?work  and  would  leave  the  various 
stories  (»xi:osed,  like  that  of  the  LcH)nard  Building,  in  Deti-oit, 
destroyed  in  ()ctol)er,  ISi^T,  which  was  an  example  of  the  gi'eat 
danger*  of  this  style  of  coustniction.  It  was  ten  stories  high, 
and  as  fast  as  the  C4>lumns  or  wall  girdei'S  were  waqKHl  by  the 
heat  the  tiling  dropiK^'d  out  like  l(K>st>  bricks,  leaving  the  entire* 
stnictun»,  after  the  fin%  a  ragged  cage-work  of  iron,  with  very 
little  of  the  tiling  on  the  enclosing  walls  and  few  of  the  tlcnn-s 
intact.     The  contents  were,  of  coiu'se,  totally  desti'oyed. 

Another  instance  of  the  destruction  of  this  class  of  building 
may  be  found  <;n  i)age  108. 

If  buildings  should  be  constructed  on  the  lines  herein  laid 
down  the  conflagration  haziuxl  of  cities  would  be  so  materially 
reduce<l  that  current  rates  would  afford  imdervvriters  a  fair 
profit. 

Parapet  Walls.  The  walls  of  a  building  adjoining  another 
should  l)e  carried  through  and  al)ove  the  roof  to  the  height  of 
one  fix>t  (three  fet*t  in  the  case  of  warehouses,)  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  r<x)f  Ix^ams  and  prevent  fire*  passing  from  one  building  to 
another.  The  great  Boston  fire  owihI  its  dimensions  largely  to 
the  fact  that  whole  blocks  had  Ix^en  constructed  without  refer- 
ence to  this  im|H)ii:ant  feature.  In  some  cases  it  was  jxjssible  to 
walk  fi*om  one  building  to  another  through  common  attics 
throughout  an  entire  bl(K.*k. 

STONE  WALLS. 

Stone  Wti Us  should  not  be  less  than  IS  inches  thick  in  anv 
section,  even  if  the  wall  is  built  of  coursed  stone,  with  dresseil 
level  bcils  and  veiiical  joints.  Stoni*  walls  should  have  *iiead- 
ei"S**  at  least  1'2  inches  in  width  and  s  inches  in  thickness  everv 
thnn*  feet  in  height  of  the  wall,  extending  clear  through  it. 
No  stones  should  Ik3  uschI  for  ''stretchers"  that  do  not  l)ond  or 
extend  into  the  wall  at  least  six  inches,  and  no  stone  should  be 
laid  in  a  wall  in  any  other  i>osition  than  <^n  its  natural  IkhI. 
The  stone  should  be  firmly  bedded  in  cement  mortar  and  all 
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spares  mn\  joints  thoioiij^hly  filled.  It  requires  a  much  better 
workman  to  lav  a  stone  wall  than  to  lav  a  brick  wall,  and  for 
this  reason  and  for  the  further  and  nioiv  im]X)rtant  reason  that 
stone,  as  already  explaineil,  yields  rt^adily  t4>  fire  and  water, 
brick  walls  are  better  than  stone  for  fire- resisting  purposes. 

FLOOR  BEAMS  AND  JOISTS- 

Thi^se  should  n(^ver  lx»  less  than  y  x  10',  spacetl  10  inches  on 
centres  (which  would  bring  them  1^5  inches  aj)art),  "cross- 
bridged"  by  *'herring-lK)ne''  bridging  "Z"  x  3'  every  five  feet. 
This  makes  a  rigid  floor.  3'  x  1  '2'  joists  ai*e  preferable  to  3'  x  10' 
and  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  The  size  of  the  beams,  how- 
ever, should  be  determined  by  the  clear  span  and  the  character 
of  the  load.  For  16-foot  spans,  not  less  than  3^  x  l^''  should  be 
used  in  any  case. 


CROSS  BRIDGING  OR  STRUTS  BETWEEN  FLOOR  BEAMS 

All  wooden  story  posts,  pillars  or  columns  should  be  not  less 
tlian  lt>  inches  in  diameter.  Fire  seldom  invades  a  post  of  this 
size  to  a  greater  depth  than  two  inches,  \vhich  would  leave 
sufficient  weight-carrjnng  capjicity  to  support  the  superimposed 
U)ad. 

For  mill  construction  the  floor  beams,  also,  should  be  12"  x  12*. 

A  mistake  freiiiu^ntly  made  in  erecting  buildings  is  to  rest 
fl(X)r  l)eams  and  girders  at  one  end  on  a  brick  or  stone  wall, 
whi(*h  when  th(.'  masonry  is  set  becomes  immovable,  and  the 
other  (*nd  on  a  woodi'ii  partition,  which  will  yield  as  it  becomes 
drvi'r,  from  shrinkage,  thus  disturbing  the  levels  and,  in  the 
<'as<»  of  furiuic(j  flues  or  chimney  flues,  resulting  in  cracks  which 
may  be  (lang(»rous,  to  say  nothing  of  injury  to  plaster.  It  is 
true  that  w<H)d  shrinks  very  little  lengthwise,  but  there  is  nearly 
always,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  partition,  wood  in  a  horizontcd 
IHjsition,  wh(;re  the  weight  is  at  right  angles  with  the  grain  or 
fiber  of  the  wood,  and  shrinkage  will  inevit^ibly  have  the  effect* 
described.     An  insurance  agent  will  prove  a  good  friend  to  his 
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i-UHtomer  erectiiitf  a  building  if  he  WiitfhfM  for  and  ijoiiits  out 
such  faults. 

The  ends  »»f  hII  wiMHlni  flinir  and  vi)<)f  l>*;am«  whei-u  they  rest 
in  brick  walls  sliould  be  out  to  a  Ix'vel  ()f  thn-o  inches  of  their 
depth.  Thi«  would  permit  of  their  falling,  in  case  of  being 
burned  thnmgh  in  the  middle,  without  pr\-ing  out  the  wall ;  in 
other  wonln,  it  would  make  them  "sclf-relea«ing. " 

In  nt>  case  flioiild  the  end  of  a  fltHir  or  i-oof  betim  Ite  supported 
tm  stud  partitions,  except  in  frame  building. 


tlR£  PLACE  SHOWING 


TRIMMER  AND  TAIL  BEAMS. 


All  wooden  bt'ains  t-lioulcl  Ik-  "trimmeil"  away  fi-om  Hues  in 
(■hiinue>"K,  whether  the  same  he  smoke  or  hot  air.  Tlie  "trim- 
mer" beam — i.  e.  the  one  that  runs  [larallel  with  the  side  of  the 
chimney — should  be  not  less  than  ten  inches  fmm  the  inside 
face  of  tlie  fine  and  not  less  than  two  inches  from  the  outside  (jf 
the  chimney  breast,  and  the  heiulor  beam  not  less  tlian  twenty 
inches  fn>m  the  outside  face  of  tlio  brick  or  stone  work  of  the 
chimney.    If  the  flue  ia  intended  for  boilers  or  furnaces  the 
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1rimin(?r  Ik^hiii  hIiouIcI  never  be  less  than  1(1  inches  from  the 
innide  of  the  fluo.  The  ''header"  l)eam,  in  front  of  a  fireplace, 
which  HUj)iH)i-tH  the  trimmer  arch  and  which  carries  the  *'tair 
heaniH  of  the  floor,  or  those  In^ams  which  are  mortised  into  it, 
should  Ik*  not  less  than  )li)  inches  from  the  chimney  breast— '24 
inches  would  b«»  Ixitter. 

llhistration,  page  81),  shows  the  pro[)er  construction  of  a  flue 
and  thi»  trinnner  arch  for  the  hearth. 

Th(^  agent  shouhl  ktn^p  suj)ervisi()n  of  a  l)uilding  in  process  of 
construction,  (^siK'cially  as  to  flues. 

The  w(K)den  c(Mitres  under  the  trimmer  arches  of  hearths 
should  ho  removed  before  the  phistering  on  tlio  underside  of  the 
ceihng  below  is  finislunl. 

Kach  tii»r  of  bi»ams  should  be  anchored  to  the  side^  front,  rear 
or  ])arty  walls  at  intei-vals  of  not  more  than  six  feet  apart,  with 
giHul,  strong,  wrought-iron,  ,sf^//-/7^/errs'//<f/ anchors  not  less  than 
1*2  inclu»s  l)v  '^H  inch  in  size,  well  f listened  to  the  side  of  the 
In^am  by  two  or  more  nails  made  of  wrought-iron  at  least  oue- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Strength  of  beams.*  The  safe  carrying  capacity  of  wooden 
U^ams  for  imiformlv  distributed  loads  is  determined  bv  multi- 
plying  till'  area  in  stpuire  inches  by  the  depth  in  inches  au<l 
dividing  the  produi*t  by  the  s})jin  of  the  beam  in  feet.  Thus 
ivsult  is  multiplitnl  by 

7o  l\>r  hemh>ck, 

IK>  for  spruce  and  white  pine, 

V^O  for  oak, 

14(>  for  yellow  pine. 

In  computing  stresses,  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  the 
i;n»ater  weight  o(  nuMX'handise  when  s^KiktHl  with  water  thix>wn 
by  a  tin^  ili»partmiMit,  as  ab\\uly  exphiintnl-— an  inn^>ortant  matter 
\oo  fnHjUcntly  o\iM*UH>ktHl  by  insinvtoi's. 

Arrangement  of  merchandise  as  to  overloading.  &c.  An  inteUi- 
geut  ins|HH'ti>r  will  exaurue  carefully  with  regard  to  the  loading 
of  tUH»!*s.  SiMuctimt^s  \\\v  stresst^s  ari*  iniMvastnl  ti>  a  point  where 
even  soinid  timluM',  not  invadinl  by  tin\  is  in  danger  and,  there- 
fon\  to  a  piMiit  wbere  the  tUmr  WiuUd  give  way  if  the  beams  or 
irinitM's  sliouUl  lu^  even  sliirhtlv  charrt.Hl.     Fi>r  heavv  machinen*. 


•hVr  ilhutmtiim,  mh*  jv\go  tiiV5, 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHIHHEY. 


KCTIDNS  OF  CHIMNEY  SHOWING  TRIMMEFt  AHCH  UNDER  HEARTH. 

PROPER  COHTRUCTION  OF  FIRE  PLACE,  FLUE  AHO 

FLUE  LIHINB,  ASH  CHUTE,  ETC. 


no  CONSTRI'CTION. 

;i  ImiUliiif^  should  bo  spocijilly  constructed,  and  the  strength  of 
niatcricils  should  ivsist  a  load  of  from  three*  hundrtnl  to  live 
hundred  pounds  per  scpiare  superficial  f(K)t. 

In  places  of  public  assembly,  the  loading  shoidd  be  for  not 
less  than  r^o  i)ounds  per  scpiare  f(M)t,  especially  in  buildings 
where  dancing  or  <^ther  rhythmic  movements,  or  the  steiuly 
drilling  of  troops,  would  ]>lace  an  mmsualand  systematic  press- 
ure or  strain  on  the  rt<H)rs,  like  the  ettect  of  con<*ussion.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  troops  are  always  required  to  break  step  when 
crossing  bridges.  The  difference  in  strain  is  practically  that 
of  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  a  weight  renting 
(juietly  on  a  surface  and  the  strain  of  the  sfime  weight  dropped 
from  a  height  of  a  f(X)t  or  two. 

Aisles  from  Windows.  It  is  imjxjrtant  that  merchandise  should 
be  so  arranged  on  floors  that  aisles  be  left  in  front  of  windows, 
so  that  a  fire  starting  in  the  interior  may  be  observed  from  the 
outside.  Where  buildings  are  located  on  traveled  thorough- 
fares, an  imjx)rtant  advantage  is  lost  if  a  fire  cannot  be  detected 
by  pedestrians  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  A  few  years 
ago  the  store  of  Messrs.  Balderson  &  Daggett,  on  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  Boston,  was  not  discovered  at  n(K)nda\'  to  be  on 
fire  until  after  it  had  bcn^n  burning  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  interior  of  the  stock.  The  goods  had  been  so  piled  as  io 
obscure  the  windows,  and  a  loss  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  resulted. 

Fibre  Storage.  It  is  also  v^ry  imix)rtant  that  in  fibre  stores 
and  warehouses  containing  cotton,  hemj),  jute,  &(*.,  sj«ice 
should  be  left  b{*twe(Mi  the  fil)re  and  the  side  walls  to  allow  for 
swelling  or  expansion  when  the  material  becomes  wet  wMtli 
water  thrown  by  the  fire  dej)artment.  The  expansion  of  fibre 
where  it  is  packed  close  is  sufficient  to  push  out  the  side  walls 
of  a  ])uilding  and  to  cause  a  total  loss. 

Floors  should  be  dou])le.  So-called  ''mill  construction"  or 
*'slow  Inmiing''  construction  would  reipiire  not  less  than  thri^ 
inches  of  solid  spruce  or  other  plank,  tongued  and  grooved,  a 
layer  of  waterproof  pai>er  and  a.  floor  surface  l)oard  /«  inch 
thick — in  all  al>out  four  inch(  s  of  solid  fl(K)rinLr. 

Tin  or  sheet-iron  dipped  in  red  lead  inserted  between  the  floors 
would  make  an  admirable  fire-resistant. 
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"Chases"  or  '^channels''  for  pij^es,  electric-light  wires,  &c., 
should  be  fire-stopped  at  each  story,  as  already  exphiined  under 
the  head  of  Inspection.  In  short,  for  warehouse  and  mercantile 
purjx)ses,  there  is  no  reason  why  e\x»ry  fl(X)r  should  not  be 
thoroughly  cut  oflf  from  the  other  fl(K>rs;  the  stairways,  ele- 
vators, &c.,  being  in  a  hallway  separated  by  a  brick  partition, 
with  d(K>r  openings  protected  by  self-closing  fire  doors. 

Metallic  lathing  is  infinitely  preferable  to  wooden  lathing,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  better  fire-resistant,  but  l)ecause  it  insures 
good  work  on  the  jiart  of  the  plasterer,  who,  to  get  a  sufficient 
''key",  must  use  a  proper  amount  of  phister.  It  will  also  stand 
a  greiiter  amount  of  fire  and  a  greater  amount  of  water  without 
damage  than  wooden  lathing.     It  is  also  gtxKl  for  partitions. 

Staircase  treads  should  never  be  of  stone,  imlcss  a  web  of 
iron  is  undeiTieath  the  stone,  of  sufficient  strength  to  a^ord  a 
footing  for  firemen  and  tenants  in  case  of  fire.  Stone  will  yield 
to  fire,  and  a  staircase  with  such  treads  would  b<H*ome  impass- 
able early  in  the  fight.  In  firepr(M)f  buildings  it  is  (juite  com- 
mon to  sc^  staircases  with  marble  or  slate  tn^ads,  let  into  iron 
rabbets  in  an  iron  frame.  They  are  excecKlingly  dangerous, 
unless  cut  off  in  a  lirej)roof  hall,  and  even  then  should  l>e  rein- 
forced \\4th  iron  treads  underneath  the  stone,  as  ali-eady  sug- 
gest (h1. 

Stair  treads  might  l)e  constructed  wiili  ii-oii  frames  and  a  fire - 
priH)f  comi)osition  tread,  like  Lignolith — a  comi)osition  which 
can  be  laid  like  cement  in  a  plastic  states  and  sets  hard  in  alK)ut 
twelve  hours.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  good  tilling  for  fire  d(K)is, 
between  two  metal  sheets;  but  at  this  wnting  I  have  not  learned 
of  anv  severe  test  of  it  in  this  form. 

Fire  Stops.  An  important  requisite  in  all  construction  is  to 
provide  tire  stops,  especially  in  hollow  spacers  betwtH'ii  studs 
from  one  story  to  another,  so  as  to  prevent  drafts.  Solid  con- 
struction is  an  enemy  of  fire;  hollow  construction,  alfording 
drafts,  its  best  friend.  Stainvises,  elevators,  well-holes,  chutes, 
dumb-waiter  shafts  and  channels  for  ga.s,  steam  or  other  pijH's 
should  \h}  cut  off  at  each  story,  so  that  they  may  not  prove  con- 
vevors  of  flame  from  one  flijor  to  another.  In  the  case  of  well- 
holes,  this  is,  of  coui*se,  imi)ossible,  and  the  r<'snlt  is  nearly 
always  the  destruction  of  the  building  and  its  contents,  as  was 
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the  case  in  the  two  fires  in  the  Home  building  at  Pittsburg,  as 
a  well-hole  s:m])ly  converts  the  whole  structure  into  one  com- 
partment, like  a  cylinder  stove. 

The  great  secret  of  fire-re«isting  construction,  as  heretofore 
explained,  is  to  avoid  drafts  and  b.ollow  places  esi)ecial]y  in  side 
walls  or  partitions.  Solid,  subst^mtial  finish  is  necessjiry  to  pn>- 
duce  a  standard  structure.  Hollow  spaces  are  apt  to  conceal 
nests  of  rats  and  mice,  which  carry  to  them  oily  waste  or  other 
dangerous  material  (even  friction  matches)  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  their  nests,  which,  almost  invariably,  are  phiced 
in  the  warmest  places,  sometimes  in  contiict  with  steam  pipes, 
where  sjx>ntaneous  combi.stion  may  result. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  Universal  Schedule 
Committee,  Mr.  E.  (x.  Richards  reminded  the  Committee  that 
the  vertical  o])enings  of  buildings  of  this  character  had  been 
important  factors  in  the  fire  loss,  fires  seldom  passing  tlirough 
fi(K)rs  even  of  the  ordinary  character  with  plastered  ceilings 
l)elow,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  holding  the  fire  until  the 
city  fire  (le]>artment  (*an  arrive  on  the  ground.  I  was  impressed, 
at  the  time,  with  the  im}xirtaiice  of  his  suggestion,  and  have 
never  had  reason  to  regret  the  method  in  which  the  Univer&d 
Schedule  charges  in  its  rate  for  these  oj)enings  from  story  to 
story,  in  items  OT  to  ^ '>  inclusive. 

Then^  is  rcallv  no  reason  whv  all  warehouses  should  not  1k' 
so  constructed  as  to  nirike  each  floor  a  separate  fire  risk  for  at 
least  th(^   initial   twenty   minutes  of  combustion.      This  would 
give  the  i\vo  dci)artnient  time  to  locat<^  the  fire  and  gc^t  streams 
upon  it,  with  the  chances  largely  in  favor  of  extinction.      If  one- 
half  of  the  annual  fires  in  warehouses  could  be  confined  to  the 
floors  on  which  tlu  y  start,  the  insurance  companies  would  sc'cure 
a  profit  and  the  loss  record  of  thci  country  would  bo  materially 
reduced.     Of  course,  this  is  iK)Ssible  in  fireproof  construction  imd 
in  slow-burning  construction  ;  but  even  in  ordinary  brick  build- 
ings it  would  be  i)ossible,  at  slight  additional  expense,  to  secure 
construction    which   woTild    hold  a  t\n\    for  fiftcvn  or  twentv 
minutes,  to  the  fl(K>r  on  which  it  starts.      It  is  unnecessiiry  to 
suggest  that  every  minute  gained  at  the  inception  of  a  fire  is 
important. 

ElcVutors  and  staircases,  as  already  suggesl(Ml,  mav  1k>  cut  off 
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in  a  hallway  seimratcd  by  a  brick  wall,  communicating  with 
the  rcKims  by  fire  dooi-s.  This  construction,  however,  is  seldom 
found  outside  of  warehouses. 

Dumb-waiter  shafts  should  be  of  incombustible  material,  and 
should  liave  firei)r(^)f  d(X)rs  at  each  story. 

Cellar  Floors.  T1k*so  should  l)e  covered  with  three  inches  of 
g(HKl  concrete,  finished  with  one  inch  of  Portland  C-(»inent  and 
sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand. 

Concrete  cellar  fl(H>rs  and  foundation  walls  laid  in  cement  are 
necessiirv  not  merelv  to  insure  dr\^less  of  the  floor  and  as  a 
precaution  against  dampness,  but  as  an  important  protection 
from  a  fire  viewpoint.  In  case  of  fires  in  neighlx)ring  buildings, 
(^jK*c»ially  in  locations  where  the  soil  is  siindy,  stocks  in  cellars 
may  be  stTiously  damaged  by  water.  At  the  great  fire  in 
Worth  Street,  New  York,  January  11,  lS7l',  the  companies  had 
to  |wiy  heavy  losses  by  reason  of  leaking  walls.  (  tchkIs  in  cellars, 
hundreds  of  fei»t  from  burned  buildings,  were  damaged  by  the 
water  thrown  by  the  fire  department,  which  inn-colated  through 
the  cellar  fl(X)r8  and  the  foundation  walls.  For  this  reason 
cellars  should  be  water- proof.  The  outside  of  the  foimdation 
wall  can  be  protected  with  a  heavy  couise  of  strong  building 
j>aper,  well  smeared  with  litpiid  asphalt,  in  addition  to  having 
the  wall  laid  in  cement. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  drain  to  the  sew(.»r,  from  the  cellar, 
pn)j)erly  trapi)ed,  to  carry  off  sTU'plus  water.  And  in  case  of  a 
steam  plant,  with  force  pump,  &:c.,  the  l)oiler-r<x)m  and  pinnp- 
room  should  bt^  so  arranged  that  water  thrown  by  the  depart- 
ment on  the  floors  alx)ve  may  Im>  cairied  off  without  forcing  the 
engineer  to  leave  his  jxjst  at  an  i^arly  stage.  In  order  that  he 
may  l)e  encounige<l  to  remain  to  the  last,  he  should  have  ready 
access  provided  for  his  escape  to  the  str(*t»t,  without  making  it 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the  building. 

Grouting.  Grouting  is  licpiid  cement  |K)ured  in  to  till  up  the 
intei-st ice  s  in  walls  while  being  laid.  It  improves  brick  walls, 
but  is  objei»tiouable  in  stone  walls  and  should  iu)t  l)e  i^)ennitted 
in  them. 

Private  Electric  Plant,  Dynamo-Room,  &c.  This  should  be  in  a 
drv  location,  and  no  water  or  sprinkler  pipes  should  be  allowed 
to  j>ass  over  the  switchboard.     The  plan  now  is  to  have  a  water- 
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pr(M)f  hood  over  the  switohlK)ard.  A  good  floor  for  a  djTiamo- 
icK)m  is  one  made  of  ')i  inch  deck  glass,  covered  with  rubber 
matting,  to  prevent  the  man  in  charge  from  slipping.  He  is 
thus,  with  gliiss  and  rubber,  constantly  insulated  while  working 
about  the  d}^ulmo,  and  the  an-angement  is  preferable  to  a 
woollen  floor  not  only  for  this  imiH)i'tant  reason  but,  also,  because 
a  W(^xlen  fl(X)r  is  a]>t  to  l)ecome  oil  soaked,  while  a  glass  floi^r 
can  easily  lx»  kept  clean. 

Vertical  Pipes  for  tiro-extinguishing  puri)oses  should  be  fi"oni 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  with  Siamese  connection  at  the  street  for  the  use  of 
the  city  fire  department.  They  s^ive  the  time  of  carrying  hose 
up  st^iirs  in  cane  of  fin*.  One  six  inch  riser  pipe  may  be  mjide 
to  do  dutj"  for  two  adjoining  buildings  or  compartments  by 
enacting  it  in  the  dividing  wall  with  hose  outlets  on  each  side  of 
the  wall.  The  pi])e  should  always  be  near  stair  landings,  how- 
(»ver,  so  that  a  play  ])ipe  can  be  held  to  the  hist  moment. 

Water  Tanks  for  supplying  sprinklers  or  vertical  pipes  should 
l)e  supported  by  brick  walls  and  iron  beams,  so  arranged  that 
they  will  hold  their  places  to  the  hist.  They  usually  rest  upon 
the  comer  of  ^he  building.  If  wedges  are  used  they  should  l)e 
of  iron.  This  is  a  very  imiM)rtant  matter.  In  the  case  of  the 
''fireproof"  Home  Building,  in  Pittsburg,  the  tank  gave  way 
owing  to  an  improper  dis]X)sition  of  the  beams  carrying  it. 
Tanks  supported  on  w(MHlen  beams  are  extremely  dangerous. 
In  c'cXHi}  of  their  giving  way  the  enorm<^us  weight  of  the  water 
and  tank  is  liable  to  wreck  the  building  and  endanger  the  lives 
of  firemen. 

Iron  Fronts.  Binldings  with  iron  fronts  are  objec^tionable 
when  in  blocks,  because  of  the  usual  neglect  of  builders  to  fill 
in  the  back  of  the  iron  with  brickwork,  as  recpiired  bv  most 
building  laws,  so  as  thoroughly  to  cut  ofl:*  all  coiuiection  between 
the  two,  esi)ecially  where  two  buildings  adjoin  each  other,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  sloping  or  mans^ird  roofs.  At 
th(*  i'uw  of  the  great  dry-goods  fire  in  Xew  York,  on  the  night 
of  Jamiary  IT,  1871^,  which  destroyed  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars  in  value,  the  writer,  st^uiding  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Worth  Street,  could  not  understand  the  passage  of  fire  from 
one  store  building  to  another,  of  structures  supp)sed  to  be  sepa- 
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rated  by  fire  walls.  It  was  afterwards  explained  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fault  referred  to.  At  the  eaves,  in  the  most 
dangerous  sections  of  the  dividing  walls,  there  was  practically 
nothing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fire  from  one  building  to 
another ;  and  before  the  firemen  on  the  street,  ignorant  of  the 
faulty  construction,  could  underetand  the  matter,  the  fire  had 
gained  headway  throughout  the  block,  with  disastrous  results. 

These  general  specifications  for  fire-resisting  construction 
will  probably  not  need  greater  elaboration  for  the  intelligent 
agent,  as  he  can  easily  acquaint  himself,  if  lie  desires,  \vith  the 
minor  details  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books 
for  the  use  of  architects  and  builders,  though  frequently  inter- 
mingled with  other  matters  of  picturesque,  artistic  effects,  &c. , 
tending  to'  conceal  their  practical  importance.  More  attention 
is  usually  devoted  in  architectural  books  to  such  matters  as 
finials,  gargoyles,  cornices,  &c.,  &c.,  than  to  the  all-important 
subject  of  protection  from  fire. 

Having  dwelt  upon  the  more  important  portions  of  a  building, 
it  may  be  well  to  specify  the  requirements  of  a  standard  build- 
ing, and  I  cannot  accomplish  this  better  than  by  taking  the 
standards  of  the  Universal  Schedule,  as  follows : 

"A  standard  non-fireproof  building  is  one  having  walls  of  brick 
or  stone  (brick  preferred) ;  not  less  than  12  inches  thick  at  top 
story  (18  inches  if  stone),  extending  through  and  3G  inches  above 
roof  in  parapet  and  coj>ed,  and  increasing  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness for  each  story  below  the  ground — ^the  increased  thickness 
of  each  stor}'  to  be  used  for  beam-bearing  ledges;  ground  floor 
area  not  over  2,500  square  feet  (or  25  x  100) ;  height  not  over 
four  stories,  or  50  feet ;  floors  of  two-inch  plank  (mill  construc- 
tion requires  three  inches),  covered  by  Js  or  one-inch  flooring, 
crossing  diagonally,  with  waterproof  paper  or  other  approved 
waterproof  and  fire-resisting  material  between ;  wooden  beams, 
girders,  and  wooden  story  jwsts  or  pillars  twelve  inches  thick, 
(or  protected  iron  columns) ;  elevators,  stairways,  etc.,  cut  off  by 
brick  walls  or  by  plaster  on  metallic  studs  and  lathing;  com- 
munications at  each  floor  protected  with  approved  tin-covered 
doors  and  fireproof  sills ;  windows  and  doors  on  exposed  sides 
protected  by  approved  tin-covered  doors  and  shutters;  walls  of 
flues  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness,  lined  with  firebrick, 
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well-bumed  clay  or  cast-iron,  and  throat  capacity  8'  x  12',  or 
ii6  square  inches ;  all  floor  beams  to  be  trimmed  at  least  four 
inches  from  the  outside  of  flue ;  heated  by  steam ;  lighted  by 
gas ;  cornices  of  incombustible  material ;  roof  of  metal  or  tile, 
and  fire-stops  in  all  partitions  and  in  furred  walls,  if  any,  at  each 
floor." 

In  the  case  of  iron  beams,  not  fireproof ed,  allowance  must  be 
made  at  each  end  for  expansion. 

The  law  of  the  City  of  New  York  requires  that  "all  iron 
beams,  girders,  lintels  or  columns,  before  the  same  are  used  in 
any  building,  shall  hnxe  the  maximum  weight  which  they  will 
safely  sustiiin  stamped,  cast  or  properly  marked  in  a  conspicuous 
place  thereon  by  the  founder  or  manufacturer  of  same." 

Skylights  and  glass  windows  on  exposed  sides  which  cannot 
be  protected  wnth  metal  may  well  be  constructed  of  wire  glass, 
which  is  an  admirable  resistant  of  fire  and  almost  etjual  to  fire- 
proof shutters. 

Brick  hot  air  furnaces.  The  following  are  the  requirements  of 
the  Building  Law  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  also  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  to  Furnaces: 

HEATING  FURNACES  AND  BOILERS. 

"A  brick-set  boiler  shall  not  be  plticed  on  any  w(x>d  or  combustible  floor  or 
beams. 

*'AVo()d  or  combustible  floors  and  beams  under  and  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
front  and  oiut  foot  on  the  si<les  of  all  portable  boilers  sliall  be  protected  by  a 
suitable  brick  foundation  of  not  less  than  two  courses  of  brick  well  laid  in 
mortar  on  sheet  iron;  the  said  sheet  iron  shall  extend  at  least  twenty-four 
inches  outside  of  the  foundation  at  the  sides  and  front.  Bearing  lines  of 
bricks,  laid  on  the  flat,  with  air  spaces  between  them,  shall  be  placed  on  the 
foundation  to  support  a  cast  iron  ash  pan  of  suitable  thickness,  on  which  the 
base  of  the  boiler  shall  be  jdaced,  and  shall  have  a  flange,  turned  up  in  the 
front  and  on  the  sides,  four  inches  hiij^h,  said  pan  shall  be  in  width  not  less 
than  the  base  of  the  boiler  and  shall  extend  at  least  two  feet  in  front  of  it.  If 
a  boiler  is  supported  on  a  cast  iron  base  with  a  bottom  of  the  required  thick- 
ness for  an  ash  pan,  and  is  placed  on  bearing  lines  of  brick  in  the  same  man- 
ner ivs  specified  for  an  ash  pan,  then  an  ash  pan  shall  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
said  base  and  shall  not  be  required  to  extend  imder  it. 

"All  lath  and  i)laster  and  wood  ceilings  and  beams  over  and  to  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  four  feet  in  front  of  all  boilers  shall  be  sliielded  with  metal.*    The 

*The  sheathing  should  not  touch  the  wood  but  must  have  an  air  space  of  at 
least  J 2  inch.     It  is  easy  to  nail  the  tin  leaving  such  a  space. 
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distance  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to  said  shield  shall  be  not  less  than  twelv(> 
inches. 

"No  combustible  partition  shall  be  within  four  feet  of  the  sides  and  back 
or  within  six  feet  of  the  front  of  any  boiler,  unless  said  partition  shall  be  covered 
with  metal  to  the  height  of  at  least  three  feet  above  the  floor,  and  shall  extend 
from  the  end  or  back  of  the  boiler  to  at  least  five  feet  in  front  of  it;  then  the 
distance  shall  be  not  less  tlian  two  feet  from  the  sides  and  five  feet  from  the 
front  of  the  boiler. 

**A11  brick  hot-air  furnaces  shall  have  two  covers,  with  an  air  space  of  at 
least  four  inches  between  them;  the  inner  cover  of  the  hot-air  chamber  shall 
l^e  either  a  brick  arch  or  two  courses  of  brick  laid  on  galvanized  iron  or  tin, 
supported  on  iron  bars;  the  outride  cover,  which  is  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
shall  be  made  of  brick  or  metal  supported  on  iron  bars,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  be  perfectly  tight,  and  shall  be  not  less  than  four  inches  below  any  com- 
bustible ceiling  or  floor  beams. 

"The  walls  of  the  furnace  sliall  be  built  hollow  in  the  following  manner: 
(Jne  inner  and  one  outer  wall,  each  four  inches  in  thickness,  i)roperly  bonded 
together  with  an  air  space  of  not  less  than  three  inches  between  them. 

* 'Furnaces  must  be  built  at  least  four  inches  from  all  woodwork. 

"The  cold  air  boxes  of  all  hot  air  furnaces  sliall  be  made  of  metal,  brick  or 
•  tther  incombustible  material,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  from  the 
furnace. 

In  this  matter  the  law  does  not  go  far  enough ;  I  endeavored 
to  have  it  changeil,  hut  w^is  unsuccx^ssful.  The  entire  cold  air 
]k)X  should  he  of  metal;  it  costs  hut  little  more  than  a  wooden 
box ;  galvanized  iron  with  soldered  joints  is  the  best.  Not  only 
is  this  advisable  on  account  of  the  danger  from  tire,  but  also  to 
insure  that  the  p:>isonous  air  of  the  cellar,  from  wet  coal,  de- 
caying vegetables,  etc.,  is  not  pumi)ed  thrcnigh  the  hving-rooms 
of  the  house,  as  it  will  be  if  a  wcKxlen  cold  air  box  is  used. 
Wood  as  it  shrinks  with  se^usoning,  ciianges  of  temperature, 
etc.,  opens  seams  or  cracks. 

**A11  portable  hot  air  furnaces  shall  be  placed  at  least  two  feet  from  any  wwkI 
or  combustible  partition  or  ceiling,  unless  the  partitions  and  ceilings  arc 
properly  protected  by  a  metal  shield,  when  the  distance  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  foot. 

**AVood  floors  under  all  portable  furnaces  shall  be  protected  by  two  courses 
of  brickwork  well  laid  in  mortar  on  sheet  iron.  Said  brickwork  shall  extend 
at  least  two  feet  l)eyond  the  furnace  in  front  of  the  ash  pan." 

Smoke-Pipes.  No  smoke-pipe  for  a  furnace  should  pass  un- 
protected through  the  floors  of  a  building,  but  should  enter  a 
good  brick  flue  at  least  12  inches  from  any  woodwork.  The 
imderside  of  any  beams  or  woodwork  above  the  smoke-pijx' 
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should  be  protected  wnth  sheet  tin ;  aud  where  tin  is  nsed  in  this 
way  as  a  guard  it  should  never  he  in  close  contact  with  the 
tvoody  as  tin  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  but  should  be  S(^ 
fastened  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  wood. 
Bright  tin  is  better  than  sheet  iron,  as  it  reflects  the  heat. 
Where  any  met^il  shield  is  in  close  contixct  with  woodwork  it 
serves  only  to  conceal  charring,  without  preventing  it. — an  im- 
portant point  to  be  remembered — so  important  that  I  trust  1 
shall  be  justified  in  frequently  referring  to  it  under  different 
subjects  to  which  it  is  pertinent. 

REGISTERS* 

"Registers  located  over  a  brick  furnace  shall  be  supported  by  a  brick  shaft 
built  up  from  the  cover  of  the  hot-air  chamber;  said  shaft  shall  be  lined  with 
a  metal  pipe,  and  all  wood  beams  shall  be  trimmed  away  not  less  than  four 
inches  from  it. 

"Where  a  register  is  placed  on  any  woo<iwork  in  connection  with  a  metal 
pipe  or  duct,  the  end  of  the  said  pipe  or  duct  shall  be  flanged  over  on  the 
woodwork  imder  it 

"All  registers  for  hot-air  furnaces  placed  in  any  worxlwork  or  combustible 
fl(K)rs  shall  have  stone  or  iron  borders  firmly  sot  in  plaster  of  paris  or  gaugt-d 
mortar. 

"All  register  boxes  shall  be  made  of  tin  plate  or  galvanized  iron  with  a  flange 
on  the  top  to  fit  the  groove  in  the  frame,  the  register  to  rest  upon  the  stmie; 
there  shall  be  an  open  space  of  two  inches  on  all  sides  of  the  register  box,  ex- 
tending from  the  imdcr  side  of  the  border  to  and  through  the  ceiling  below. 
The  said  opening  shall  be  fitted  with  a  tight  tin  or  galvanized  iron  casing,  the 
upper  end  of  which  shall  be  turned  under  the  fmme. 

"AVheu  a  register  box  is  i)laced  in  the  fioor  over  a  portable  furnace,  the  open 
space  on  all  sides  of  the  register  box  shall  be  not  less  than  three  inches. 

"When  only  one  register  is  connected  with  a  furnace  said  register  shall  have 
no  valve." 

HOT  AIR  PIPES  OK  FLUES.  Probably  the  best  method  of 
carrying  metal  hot  air  flues  or  pipes  through  stud  and  plaster 
partitions  from  floor  to  fl(K)r,  in  buildings  where  they  cannot  be 
carried  up  in  brick  walls,  is  to  have  the  pipe  double,  with  an 
air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  pijx>  of  at  least  half  an 
inch,  and  then  to  pour  gauged  mortar  (as  already  explained, 
this  is  mortar  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris)  around  the  pipe,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  wooden  lath  and  the  wooden 
studs  and  the  pipe  itself.  It  is  customary  to  tin  the  studs,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  protection  is  largely  lost  if  the  tin  is  nailed 
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tightly  to  the  stud  instead  of  leaving  an  air  space  behind  it. 
Where  the  tin  is  nailed  to  the  stud  without  any  air  space,  and 
the  hot  air  flue  touches  it,  the  only  advantage  gained  is  in  a 
greater  thickness  of  tin.  Where  the  tin  pipe  is  not  double,  and 
where  gauged  mortar  cannot  be  used,  it  can  be  made  more  safe 
by  wrapping  it  with  asbestos  board. 

The  following  is  the  New  York  law  as  to  hot  air  pipes. 
HOT  AIR  PIPES  IN  STUD  PARTITIONS. 

"Woodwork  near  hot-air  pipes  shall  be  guarded  in  the  following  manner: 
A  hot  air  pipe  shall  be  placed  inside  another  pipe,  one  inch  larger  in  diameter 
or  a  metal  shield  shall  be  placed  not  less  than  one-half  inch  from  the  hot  air 
pipe;  the  outside  pipe  or  the  metal  shield  shall  remain  one-and-a-half  inches 
away  from  the  woodwork  and  the  latter  must  be  tin  lined,  or  in  lieu  of  thc- 
above  protection,  four  inches  of  brickwork  may  be  placed  between  the  hot  air 
pipe  and  the  woodwork.  This  shall  not  prevent  the  placing  of  metal  lath  and 
plaster  directly  on  the  face  of  hot  air  pipes  or  the  placing  of  woodwork  on 
such  metal  lath  or  plaster,  provided  the  distance  is  not  less  than  seven-eights 
of  an  inch. 

•'No  vertical  hot  air  pipe  shall  be  placed  in  a  stud  partition,  or  in  a  wood  in- 
closure,  unless  it  be  at  least  eight  feet  distant  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the 
furnace. 

HOT  AIR  PIPES  IN  CLOSETS. 

"Hot  air  pipes  in  closets  shall  be  double,  with  a  space  of  one  inch  between 
them. 

HORIZONTAL  HOT  AIR  PIPES. 

"Horizontal  hot  air  pipes  shall  be  placed  six  inches  below  the  floor  beams  or 
ceiling;  if  the  floor  beams  or  ceiling  are  plastered  and  protected  by  a  metal 
shield,  then  the  distance  shall  be  not  less  than  three  inches." 

RANGES  AND  STOVES. 

"Where  a  kitchen  range  is  placed  from  twelve  to  si.x  inches  from  a  wood 
stud  partition,  the  said  partition  shall  be  shielded  with  metal  from  the  floor  to 
the  height  of  not  less  than  three  fc»et  hight^r  than  the  range;  if  the  range  is 
within  six  Inches  of  the  partition,  then  the  studs  shall  be  cut  away  and  framed 
three  feet  higher  and  one  foot  wider  than  the  range,  and  filled  in  to  the  face  of 
the  said  stud  partition  with  brick  or  fireproof  blocks,  and  plastered  thereon. 

**A11  nmges  on  wood  or  combustible  floors  and  beams  that  are  not  supported 
on  legs  and  have  ash  pans  three  Inches  or  more  above  their  base,  shall  be  set 
on  suitable  brick  foundations,  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  courses  of  brick 
well  laid  in  mortar  on  slieet  iron,  except  small  ranges  such  as  are  used  in  apart- 
ment bouses,  that  have  ash  pans  three  inches  or  more  above  their  base,  which 
shall  be  placed  on  at  least  one  course  of  brickwork  on  sheet  iron  or  cement 

"No  range  shall  be  placed  against  a  furred  wall. 
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*'A11  lath  and  plaster  or  wood  ceilings  over  all  large  ranges  and  ranges  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  shall  be  guarded  by  metal  hoods  placed  at  least  nine 
inches  below  the  ceiling. 

"A  ventilating  pipe  connected  with  a  hood  over*  a  range  shall  be  at  least 
nine  inches  from  all  lath  and  plaster  or  w^oodwork,  and  shielded.  If  the  pipe 
is  less  than  nine  inches  from  lath  ana  plaster  and  woodwork,  then  the  pipe 
shall  be  covered  with  one  inch  of  asbestos  plaster  on  wire  mesh. 

"No  ventilating  pipe  connected  with  a  hood  over  a  range  shall  pass  through 
any  floor. 

"Laundry  stoves  on  wood  or  combustible  fl(M)rs  shall  have  a  course  of  bricks, 
laid  on  metal,  on  the  floor  under  and  extended  twenty-four  inches  on  all  sides 
of  them. 

"All  stoves  for  heating  purposes  shall  be  properly  support<jd  on  iron  legs 
resting  on  the  floor  three  feet  from  all  lalh  and  plaster  or  woodwork:  if  the 
lath  and  plaster  or  wooilwork  is  properly  protected  by  a  metal  shield,  then 
the  distance  shall  be  not  loss  than  eighteen  inches. 

"A  metal  shield  shall  be  placed  under  and  twelve  inches  in  front  of  the  ash 
pan  of  all  stoves  that  are  phu-ed  on  wood  floors. 

"All  low  gas  stoves  shall  he  placed  on  iron  stands,  or  the  burners  shall  be  at 
least  six  inches  above  the  base  of  the  stoves,  and  metal  guard  plates  placed 
four  inches  below  the  burners,  and  all  woodwork  under  them  shall  be  covererl 
with  metal." 

HONEST  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS- 

While  there  are  numerous  "jerry-builders"  engaged  in  erect- 
ing buildings  to  be  sold  to  ignorant  purchasers,  there  are  com- 
mendable exceptions,  who  do  g(X)d  work  even  in  the  absence  of 
building  laws  and  their  honesty  generally  proves  to  l>e  the  best 
policy. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FRAME  BUILDINGS- 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  subject  of  which  greater  miscon- 
ceptions exist,  on  the  pai*t  of  property-owners,  than  this  of  the 
fire-resisting  qualities  of  frame  buildings.  As  usually  con- 
structed, they  are,  of  course,  quickly  destroyed;  but  if  built 
properly,  with  the  spaces  between  studs  filled  in  with  brick  or 
other  fire-resisting  material,  with  all  drafts  cut  off,  with  sub- 
stantial timber  for  posts,  and  beams,  and  with  wire  lathing, 
buildings  may  be  constructed  of  frame  so  that  they  will  actually 
resist  fire  longer  than  improperly  constructed  brick  buildings. 
In  fact,  a  large  projxjrtion  of  brick  buildings  are  really  wooden 
structures  of  the  most  flimsy  character  surrounded  by  enclosing 
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walls  of  brick  which,  while  affording  a  greater  resistance  to 
outside  fires  than  frame  enclosing  walls,  do  not,  in  any  way, 
retard  the  destruction  of  their  own  contents  and  framework  in 
case  fire  is  once  started  inside  the  structure.  In  frame  build- 
ings, as  in  brick  buildings,  the  great  secret  of  safety  is  to  avoid 
concealed  spaces,  especially  in  partitions,  which  form  upright 
flues  to  increase  drafts. 

In  isolated  Icxjations,  as  in  the  case  of  country  houses,  a  frame 
dwelling  house  with  a  metal  or  slate  roof,  offering  resistance  to 
chimney  sparks,  with  well  constructed  flues,  might  be  a  better 
risk  than  a  brick  dwelUng  house  with  a  shingle  roof. 

An  underwriter  should  thoroughly  understand  the  proper 
ccmstruction  of  buildings,  both  for  the  purix)se  of  inspecting 
them  and  of  determining  their  value  for  purposes  of  insurance, 
and  for  adjusting  losses. 

The  illustration  page  102,  will  show  the  names  of  the  various 
timbers — braces,  girts,  rafters,  &c. — and  enable  any  one,  vn^th. 
a  little  study,  to  imderstand  so-called  "Balloon  Frame"  and 
"Braced  Frame"  construction.  In  the  braced  frame  the  "girts" 
or  beams  for  carrying  the  floor  beams  of  the  floors  above  the 
first  are  framed  into  the  corner  posts,  which  should  extend  to 
the  wall  plate,  those  supporting  the  ends  of  beams  being  dropped 
to  secure  a  level  with  the  side  girts  (for  this  reason  called  "drop 
girts".)  On  these  girts  the  studs  of  the  outer  walls  or  partitions 
are  framed,  so  that  each  story  has  a  separate  set  of  studs.  At 
all  angles,  also,  there  are  "angle-braces"  tending  to  strengthen 
the  structure.  Joints  are  siK'ured  usually  by  wooden  pins. 
When  a  house  is  to  be  erected,  the  first  story  beams  should  be 
sized  and  leveled  upon  the  sill  and  upon  the  foundation  wall, 
and  their  tops  made  level.  They  should  be  well  spiked  to  the 
siU.  The  beams  of  the  upper  floors  should  l)e  notched  down  on 
the  girts  and  sized  upon  the  partition  cai)s,  spiked  strongly  to 
form  ties  across  the  building.  All  the  sills,  girts  and  posts 
should  be  securely  framed  into  each  other,  mortised  and  fast- 
ened with  hard  wood  pins  or  "treenails"  and  angle-braces. 

Balloon  Frame.  In  the  balloon  frame  the  studs  as  well  as 
the  comer  posts  are  carried  from  the  sill  (/.  e.,  the  flat  timber 
which  lies  along  the  top  of  the  foundation  wall)  continuously  to 
the  wall  plate  (usually  called  the  "plate")  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 
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le  floor  beams  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are  carried 
X  6"  pieces  called  "ribbons"  spiked  securely  to  the  studs. 
I  ribbons  should  be  let  into  the  posts  and  studs  so  as  to 
pon  the  shoulder  formed  and  not  depend  alone  upon  the 
>r  wooden  pins. 

>  baDoon  frame  costs  somewhat  less  than  the  braced  frame, 
well  braced  with  long  struts  and  interties,  is  strong  enough 
1  practical  purix)ses.  Indeed,  many  builders  regard  a 
n  frame  structure  as  stronger  than  the  braced  frame,  and 
calculated  to  resist  tornadoes  or  severe  wind  stresses. 

x)th  the  balloon  and  braced  frame  the  outer  or  enclosing 
ng  is  sheathed  with  sheathing  boards  for  the  reception  of 
ingles  or  clapboards  (whichever  be  used),  and  if  this  sheath- 
put  on  properly  it  is  an  additional  element  of  strength. 
I  case  of  the  balloon  frame,  the  vertical  or  upright  timbers. 
5ady  stated,  are  in  single,  unbroken  lengths  from  the  sill 
wall  plate.  If  it  is  necessary  to  splice  two  of  these  joists 
ler  the  splicing  should  be  done  by  "fish-plates"  so  called, 
ces  of  inch  board,  three  feet  in  length,  nailed,  like  splints 
broken  Umb,  securely  on  both  sides  of  the  splice.  If  the 
g  is  true  and  square  a  spliced  stud  is  strong  enough,  but 
^ould  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  of  these  in  any  side 
r  partition. 

ere  it  is  necessary  for  any  partition  to  foot  or  rest  upon  a 
floor  beams  it  should  pass  between  the  beams  and  rest 
i  "sole",  or  strip  of  yellow  pine,  not  less  than  one  inch 
of  the  full  width  of  the  studs,  the  studs  of  upper  floors 
so  arranged  that  each  will  come  directly  over  the  lower 
There  should  be  as  little  horizontal  timber  between  the 
its  of  a  structure  as  possible,  as  timber  shrinks  horizon- 
and  not  vertically. 

h  tier  of  floor  beams  should  be  cross-bridged  at  intervals 
t  to  seven  feet  in  the  length,  as  already  explained  page  80. 
ross-bridging  should  be  cut  on  a  bevel  so  as  to  make  a 
brace,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

already  explained,  careless  builders  sometimes  simply  nail 
boards  between  beams,  which  do  not  act  as  braces  and 
dd  to  the  weight. 
important  point  to  be  regarded  in  all  structures,  even  from 
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the  underwriter's  point  of  view,  (already  referred  to  in  Brick 
joisted  construction  and  properly  referred  to  here)  is  to  have  the 
shrinkable  timber  balanced;  that  is,  as  much  in  one  of  two 
parallel  walls  as  in  the  other,  so  that  as  the  building  settles, 
when  the  wood  shrinks,  it  will  settle  evenly.  Wherever  this 
rule  is  not  observed,  or  wherever  one  wall  is  of  brick  or  stone 
and  the  other  of  wood,  there  will  be  uneven  settling,  tending  to 
make  chimneys  dangerous,  especially  those  which  rest  on  floor 
beams  or  those  incorporated  with  the  wooden  framework,  as 
where  beams  or  joists  are  fastened  into  the  brickwork  of  the 
chimney. 

The  names  of  the  various  members  of  a  structure  may  be 
foimd  by  reference  to  the  diagram  page  102.  A  truss  is  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  like  that  shown  over  the  window  and  has 
enough  weight  carrjnng  capacity  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
frame.  The  construction  shown  by  the  king  post,  collar  beam 
and  queen  post  in  the  roof,  repeated  with  every  rafter,  or  with 
alternate  rafters,  tends  greatly  to  strengthen  a  roof,  and  at  very 
slight  expense.  In  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect 
is  a  truss  roof,  and  it  may  be  secured  by  simply  nailing  cheap 
spruce  strips,  cut  out  of  two-inch  plank,  four  inches  wide,  to 
the  rafters,  resting  on  queen  posts  running  to  the  plate  and  to 
the  ceiling  beams  of  the  floor  below.  Such  a  roof  would  resist 
more  than  an  ordinary  weight  of  snow  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
average  building,  would  not  cost  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars.  The  owner  of  any  building  would  probably  ap- 
j)reciate  the  suggestion  made  to  him  in  time,  for  it  is  a  cheap 
precaution  frecjuently  overlooked  by  builders  and  architects. 

That  portion  of  the  wall  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  be- 
tween the  foundation  and  the  building  is  usually  called  the 
"underpinning/' 

Rafters.  Main  rafters  should  not  be  less  than  2"  x  8*^,  set  16' 
on  centres.  If  they  are  unsupported  for  a  greater  span  than 
1 8  feet  they  should  be  larger. 

'Tlates"  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  should  be  not  less  than 
4"  X  G";  "posts"  not  less  than  4"  x  8';  sills  not  less  than  4'  x  8'; 
attic  ceiling  joists  not  less  than  3"  x  8";  braces  not  less  than 
4"  X  r/ ;  floor  joists  or  beams  not  less  than  ;]"  x  IC — better  3"  x  12'. 

Roof.     An  ordinary  shingle  roof  is  liable  to  leak  in  every  rain 
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foDowiiig  a  drouth,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  shingles  and 
until  they  swell  with  the  moisture.  An  inexpensive  precaution 
which  would  protect  the  plastering  and  the  paper  of  the  house 
from  annoying  leaks  is  that  of  fastening  heavy  water-proof, 
tarred  building  paper  under  the  rafters  for  the  full  size  of  the 
roof,  commencing  at  the  peak  and  lapping  each  successive  sheet 
of  paper  three  inches  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  one  above  it, 
providing  for  any  leak  of  the  shingles  above  to  run  off  at  the 
eaves  outside  of  the  building  and  clear  of  the  plate.  In  ex- 
I>ensive  buildings,  sheets  of  copper  might  well  be  used.  Zinc 
would  be  less  exi>ensive,  but  would  not  last  so  long  as  the  cop- 
jjer;  but  probably  a  heavy  quality  of  gcxxi,  size<l  building  paper 
would  answer  ever}^  i)uri)Ose.  Such  a  roof  would  l>e  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 

(Note.     For  full  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing, woodwork,  mason  work,  plumbing,  etc.,  etc.,  stM3  index.) 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

■ 

It  is  probable  that  few  subjects  connected  with  constructioii 
are  more  generally  misunderstood  than  this  of  fireproof  building. 
The  average  indi\4dual  regaixls  iron  and  stone  as  fireproof.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  overlooks  the  fact,  stmngely  enough,  that 
glass  windows  are  not  fire-resisting.  Even  underwriters,  in 
estimating  rates  on  fireproof  buildings  and  their  contents,  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  building  intended  to  be  fireproof,  but 
offering  nothing  more  substantial  as  a  fire  shield  against  an  out- 
side fire  than  ordinary  plate  glass  in  a  wooden  sash  and  frame, 
is  even  more  likely  to  have  its  contents  thoroughly  destroyed  by 
an  exposui-e  fire  than  an  ordinaiy  building  of  wooden  joisted 
construction ;  for  the  fireproof  structure,  as  already  stated,  holds 
its  merchandise  and  other  contents  suspended  where  they  will 
be  the  more  effectually  destroyed.  The  wooden  joisted  building, 
(m  the  other  hand,  would  probably  collapse,  and  no  small  salvage 
might  be  reaUzed  out  of  heaps  of  merchandise,  in  the  cellar  so 
covered  up  that  combustion  would  be  retarded  for  want  of  air, 
on  the  Siime  principle  that  a  pile  of  wood  shavings  is  seldom 
invaded  by  fire  to  a  greater  depth  than  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

A  further  reason  why  the  contents  of  fii'eproof  buildings  are 
so  thoroughly  destroyed  when  once  ignited  is  that  the  fireproof 
const niction,  like  a  reverberating  funiace  or  oven,  confines  the 
heat  until  extremely  high  temi)eratures  are  reached.  Indeed, 
firemen  who  have  had  exi^erience  in  fighting  fires  in  fireproof 
buildings  claim  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  remain  on  a  floor 
where  merchandise  is  on  fire,  so  intense  is  the  combustion ;  ever}'- 
thing  ignitible  is  shriveled  up.  The  principal  advantage,  there- 
fore, after  all,  of  a  fireproof  building  is  the  separation  of  the 
various  stories  from  each  other ;  and  this  may  be  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  lost  if  the  building  has  well-holes,  hke  the  Home  build- 
ing, or  if  staircases  and  elevators  are  not  cut  off  in  fireproof 
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hallways.  Architects  usually  overlook  the  fact  that  stone  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  materials,  as  already  explained,  when 
attacked  alternately  by  fire  and  water,  and  that  iron  may  so 
expand  under  heat  iis  to  thrust  out  the  side  walls  of  a  building ; 
if,  indeed,  iron  columns  do  not  collapse  under  their  weakened 
caj>acity  to  resist  strains  due  to  high  temperatures.  It  is  a  fact 
that  w(xxlen  columns,  es|>ecially  of  oak,  twelve  inches  stiuare, 
would  stand  an  enormously  high  tempeniture  without  having 
their  carrying  capacity  interfered  Avith,  fire  burning  only  to  the 
depth  of  Siiy  two  inches. 

Indeed,  it  is  important  that  iron  should  be  protected  by  fire- 
proof material  wherever  used,  and  that  stone  should  not  be  used 
in  ^^tal  portions  of  the  structure,  especially  in  treads  for  stair- 
cases, as  it  would  yield  early  in  the  fire.  Such  treads,  whether 
of  marble  or  slate,  should  be  supported  by  in)n  webs,  of  sufficient 
strength  and  endurance  to  form  a  footing  in  case  the  stone  pelds. 
This  is  a  precaution  almost  universally  overlooked,  as  alreiidy 
explained. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  Post  &  Mc  Cord  Ma- 
chine-Shop,  in  BrookljTi,  in  1900,  constructed  of  angle-iron,  with 
curtain  walls  of  terra  cotta  tile,  shows  how  dangerous  may  be  a 
construction  intended  to  be  fireproof,  but  consisting  only  of  thin 
incombustible  curtain  walls  and  unprotected  ironwork.  The 
undenvriter  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  to  which  I  have 
so  frequently  called  attention  in  these  pivges,  that  iron,  oAving  to 
its  tendency  to  exi)and  when  heated,  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous materials  that  can  l)c  used  in  a  building,  unless  guarded 
against  direct  contact  with  fire. 

Cast-iron,  on  the  other  hand,  as  heretofore  explained,  is  not 
liable  to  rust  to  the  danger  point,  and  for  this  rciison  is  prefer- 
able for  stor}'  posts  or  pillars  when  covered  up  where  it  cannot 
l)e  examine<l.  Indeed,  cast-iron  is  better  than  wn)ught-iron  or 
steel  for  resisting  fire,  not  withstanding  that  its  fusing  point  is 
lower  than  that  of  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

An  ideal  fireproof  building  would  be  one  consisting  of  sub- 
stantial walls  of  brick,  well  burned  brick  being  a  better  fire 
resistant  than  any  other  material ;  with  all  ironwork  protected 
by  fireproof  material ;  with  all  flooi*s  properly  cut  off  from  each 
other ;  the  staircases  and  elevatoi-s  in  hallways ;  and  all  passages 
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from  one  floor  to  another,  whether  in  the  shape  of  channels  for 
plumbing,  gas  or  other  pipes,  electric  wiring,  or  shafts  for  dumb- 
waiters, so  cut  off  at  each  story  that  a  fire  could  not  go  from  one 
story  to  another ;  the  floors  themselves  being  fireproof,  without 
floor  boards,  the  surface  being  of  concrete  or  asphalt,  and  in- 
clined, with  scuppers  through  the  side  walls  so  arranged  as  to 
drain  off  any  water  which  might  be  thrown  by  a  fire  department, 
and  protect  the  floors  or  merchandise  beneath  the  one  on  fire. 

The  construction  of  a  fireproof  building  of  the  modern  style 
involves  knowledge  of  engineering  as  well  as  of  architecture,  but 
I  have  touched  upon  the  more  important  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  an  underwriter,  for  purposes  of  insurance. 

The  roof  should  be  fireproof,  with  flat,  well  burned  tile  laid  in 
cement,  with  copper  for  flashings,  gutters  and  leaders.  Slate 
roofs  are  objectionable,  especially  on  high  buildings.  Roofs 
should  be  inclined  from  the  street  front  back,  to  prevent  drip- 
ping of  water  and  formation  of  icicles  dangerous  to  pedestrains 
on  the  street  below. 

A  fireproof  building  should  be  provided  with  a  standpipe  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  Siamese  connection  at  the  street  and 
outlets  for  hose  on  each  floor;  the  couplings  to  be  of  the  same 
size  and  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  of  the  fire  department  of 
the  town  or  city  in  which  the  building  is  located.  This  saves 
the  carrying  of  more  than  a  single  length  of  hose  up  the  stairs 
— a  difficult  matter  in  the  case  of  a  high  building.  A  50-foot 
section  of  ordinary  2}4  inch  hose,  with  couplings,  weighs  GO 
pounds,  and  it  is  a  heavy  load  for  a  man  who  has  to  climb  a 
steep  stairway. 

There  should  be  at  all  times — ^nights  and  hoUdays — a  watch- 
man in  every  high  building  imderstanding  the  machinery  of 
elevators,  fire  appliances,  &c. ,  and  steam  should  always  be  kept 
up  on  holidays  and  at  night,  so  that  the  firemen  can  carry  hose 
up  to  the  upper  floors,  to  save  the  delay  if  stairs  have  to  be 
climbed. 

All  the  interior  partitions  of  a  fireproof  building  should  be  of 
fireproof  material,  either  of  brick  or  of  terra  cotta.  They  should 
be  constructed  of  4r-inch  angle  and  tee-iron  frame,  the  uprights 
spaced  30  inches  apart,  filled  in  between  with  4-inch  terra-cotta 
blocks  and  plastereil  on  both  sides.     They  should  pass  through 
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the  wooden  floor  boards  and  rest  directly  on  the  concrete  be- 
neath the  floor  boards.  As  already  stated,  however,  wooden 
floors  are  objectionable  and  should  be  prohibited,  especially  at 
greater  heights  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  grade. 

Iron  tie-rods  should  be  employed  between  the  iron  floor  beams, 
to  secure  rigidity.  They  are  especially  necessary  during  con- 
struction and  when  derricks  are  used  on  beams  to  hoist  materials. 

The  best  material  for  fireproof  arches  between  the  floor  beams, 
as  already  stated,  is  old-fashioned  brick  in  a  bonded  arch.  Next 
to  this  in  safety  stands  the  porous  terra  cotta,  with  end  con- 
struction, i,  ^.,  the  blocks  or  sejmrate  pieces  placed  end  to  end, 
instead  of  side  to  side  in  what  is  known  a6  "side  construction. "^ 
There  are  many  admirable  patent  floors,  however,  made  of  con- 
crete with  Portland  cement  in  the  usual  manner,  already  ex- 
plained ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  vitally  important  that  this  concrete 
should  be  properly  mixed,  of  good  materials  and  laid  in  non- 
freezing  weather, 

Well-Holes.  These  should  be  avoided,  if  the  building  is  to  be 
regarded  as  fireproof.  The  Home  Building,  in  Pittsburg,  had 
one  48'  x  22'.  It  is  almost  imj)ossible  to  control  a  fire  starting 
in  the  lower  floors,  where  a  well-hole  opens  through  those  above. 

As  I  write  (April  11,  1900)  the  news  comes  of  the  second 
burning  of  the  Home  Building,  with  a  loss  of  90  ;*  of  the  value 
of  the  stock  contained  in  it,  illustrating,  a  second  time,  the  point 
already  emphasized  that  st(x^ks  in  fireproof  buildings  are  even 
more  liable  to  be  totally  destroyed  than  in  ordinary  non-fireproof 
buildings,  unless  the  stories  are  cut  off. 

Wire  Glass.  Where  shutters  cannot  be  provided  for  want  of 
opening  room,  as  already  stated,  wire  glass  is  an  excellent  fire 
resistant ;  but  the  tests  so  far  made  of  it  do  not  warrant  the 
opinion  that  larger  panes  than  three  feet  square  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  smaller  the  pane  the  more  reliable  the  glass  as  a 
fire  resistant.  This  is  true,  also,  of  ordinai-y  plate  glass,  which 
in  small  sections  or  panes  will  stand  quite  high  temperatures 
before  yielding.  Small  panes  of  plate  glass,  about  three  inches 
square,  securely  set  in  metal  frames,  will  stand  a  high  temper- 
ature, and  in  most  cases  would  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
a  severe  fire.  Even  after  water  is  throAvn  upon  it,  it  cracks  but 
does  not  fall  out. 
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er  Room.    See  index. 

amo  Room.    See  page  93. 

nmunications  Between  Adjoining  Buildings.  It  is  sometimes 
sary  to  have  communications  Ixjtween  adjoining  buildings 
ore  in  the  fire  walls,  and  it  is  not  always  convenient,  when 
ferring  merchandise  from  one  ro<:)m  to  another  during  work- 
oure,  to  have  closed  firepr<x)f  d(X)i"S.  It  is,  liowever,  |)0ssi- 
'  have  the  fireproof  doors  run  u[)on  trolleys  on  an  inclined 
so  as  to  close  automatically  by  the  force  of  gravity  if  held 
by  fusible  metal  latcht^s  or  links  which  would  releiise  them 
melted  by  the  rising  temi)erature  of  a  fire.  It  lias  occurred 
)  that  this  diffi(*ulty  may,  also,  be  met  by  eriKiting  between 
xljoining  buildings  a  se])aratiug  fireproof  hallway  of  brick, 
1  can  be  utilized  for  staircases  and  elevatoi*s  and  for  sup- 
ig  the  water  tanks  of  automatic  sprinklers.  The  doors 
1  open  into  this  hallway  should  not  he  (tpposite  each 
•,  but  arranged,  one  at  each  end,  so  that  fire  in  either  of 
uildings  passing  through  the  door  would  meet  a  blank  wall 
dte.  Even  if  the  fireproof  d(K)rs  to  these  o})enings  should 
3n  to  be  oj)en  at  the  time  of  a  fire  in  one  of  the  two  buildings, 
mprol)able  that  it  would  gain  access  to  the  other. 

e  floors  of  this  hallway  should  lx»  both  fii*e  and  water-proof, 
tly  lower  than  the  main  fi<H>r  of  the  two  se])arated  buildings, 
with  water  vents  or  "scuppers"  for  canying  off  water 
im  by  a  fire  department.  Indexed,  it  is  well  to  have  *'sc»up- 
to  all  the  flcx)rs  of  a  building. 

e  walls  of  this  separating  hallway  or  vestil)ule  should  rise 
feet  higher  than  the  r<x)('s  of  the  two  l)uildings  and,  if  there 
viiidow  or  door  ojKjnings  near  it,  its  walls  should  project 
id  the  line  of  enclosing  walls  at  least  one  foot. 

ought  to  be  unnecessiiry  to  state  that  to  insure  safety  there 
Id  be  no  combustible  material  whatever  allowed  in  this 
ating  hallway,  and  that  the  staircase,  elevators,  etc.,  should 
metal  and  fireproof. 

laration  of  Wooden  Buildings.  Indeed,  such  a  hallway  as  this 
[  be  relied  upon  to  separate  wooden  buildings.  It  should, 
ver,  for  that  purpose,  be  at  least  ten  feet  higher  than  the 
of  their  roofs  and  should  extend  four  feet  beyond  their 
and  rear  lines. 
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Scale  i  inch  to  foot. 


BEFAIIATIXG   FlKE-ST'll'  HALLWAY— LLFVATIO.N  (IF 

UPPER  STOIIY  AM)  HOOF  WITH  «  VTFK  T  VNK. 

Bcalf  1  iiirli  l<>  fool. 
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The  accompanying  diagrams  fully  illustrate  the  idea. 

Outside  Staircases.  Where  it  is  not  necessar}^  to  transfer  mer- 
chandise from  one  building  to  another,  but  onh'  requisite  to 
have  a  passageway  for  employees,  this  may  be  arranged  by  an 
iron  balcony,  like  a  fire  esraj)e,  the  window  being  cut  down  on 
each  side  of  the  separating  wall  for  a  door,  so  that  communi- 
cation can  l)e  had  by  the  balcony.  The  o])enings  should  have 
fireproof  doors.  This  woidd  l)e  practically  safe.  It  might,  with 
iron  ladders,  l)e  utilized  as  a  fire  escape,  and  so  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  firemen  in  fighting  a  fire,  wlio  coidd  hold  a  hose 
nozzle  at  the  different  windows  with  perfect  s^tfety  to  the  last 
moment.  It  is  practicable,  indeed,  to  have  iron  stairways  with 
roofed  balconies  entirely  outside  of  storage  stores  so  that  the 
fi(X)rs  do  not  communicate.  There  is  a  number  of  these  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  following  recapitulation  of  important  features  in  a  fire- 
pro<:)f  building  wHll  he  of  use : 

RECAPITULATION. 

In  order  to  sjive  anyone  who  contemplates  erecting  a  fireproof 
building  the  trouble  of  revising  the  preceding  })ages,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following  recapitulation  of  im{K)rtant  points  to  be 
observed,  so  that  he  can  check  off  his  plans  and  specifications 
and  st^e  that  all  important  features  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Enclosing  Walls.  Should  lx>  not  less  than  10  inches  thick  for 
the  top  story,  increasing  four  inches  in  thickness  for  every  25 
feet  to  the  ])ott<:)m.  Should  l)e  built  of  hard-burned  binck,  the 
lower  stories  (if  not  all)  laid  in  cement  mortar. 

All  weight  carrying  walls  should  be  s<'parated  by  air  spaces 
from  funiace  walls. 

All  templates  shoidd  be  of  cast-iron,  es})ecially  for  beams 
which  suj)port  tanks.     Stone  templates  should  not  be  used. 

Iron  Members.  All  ironwork  should  be  fireproof ed,  /.  e.,  pro- 
tecti^l  by  not  less  than  4  inches  of  fireproof  material.  Brick  is 
best,  well-burned  terra  cotta  second,  plaster  on  met^dlic  lathing 
third.  If  plaster  on  metal  lath  be  relied  on,  first  wrap  the 
column  wath  asbestos  quarter  inch  thick,  bound  with  wire.  If 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  building,  protect  the  fireproofing 
material  of  the  lower  four  feet  of  columns  with  a  metal  lagging 
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cover,  to  prevent  its  being  knocked  oflf  by  roller  trucks  for 
moving  merchandise.  Heavy  hardwood  cleats  may  secure  this 
but  if  employed  there  must  be  the  plaster  protection  next  the 
iron  column  and  behind  the  lagging. 

Columns  should  l>e  cast-iron,  the  beam  bearing  corbel  brackets 
being  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  column.  Columns  should  be 
cylindrical  (not  s^iuare)  to  secure  more  perfect  castings.  See- 
that  top  and  bottom  bearings  are  planed  sm(K)th  and  true;  no 
wedges  or  ''shims"  allowed. 

Allow  for  expansion  in  long  systems  of  beams  or  girders. 
Avoid  steel  rivets;  all  rivet-work  dangerous  on  account  of  rust. 
Beams  should  be  bolted  to  lugs  on  cast-iron  columns. 

All  ironwork  should  be  well  painted  with  go<jd  linseed  oil 
paint,  the  iron  being  first  thoroughly  cleaned.  Avoid  turpentine, 
dryers,  &c.  Do  not  run  steam  or  water  jyipes  near  columns 
to  cause  rust.  Thisverij  important.  See  that  fireproof ing 
is  applied  so  that  columns  may  be  stripi>ed  and  examined  from 
time  to  time. 

Beams  should  not  be  spaced  wider  apart  than  five  feet  on 
centres. 

Bond  Stones.    Avoid  in  ))iers. 

Stone  Columns.    Avoid. 

Tie  Rods.     Do  not  omit  them. 

Floor  Arches.  Best,  old-fashioned  brick  arch ;  next  best,  terra 
cotta  segmental  arches,  end  construction.  If  concrete  arches 
used,  be  careful  to  see  that  good  (quality  of  cement  is  employed 
and  the  stone  or  gravel  thoroughly  washed.  Arches  should  not 
be  laid  in  freezing  weather.  Only  cement  mortar  should  be 
used  and  eveiy  scjuare  foot  carefully  watched  in  process. 

Covt»r  top  of  arch  with  cement  concrete  to  insure  water-proof 
flrxjrs.  Leave  scuppers  or  w^ater  vents  at  each  Hoor  to  carry  off 
water  thrown  by  fire  department. 

Do  not  leave  hollow  spaces  below  wooden  fioor  boards. 

Stairways,  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters,  Etc.  Should  bo  cut  off  in  all 
buildings  by  a  brick  partition  between  the  hallways  and  main 
rooms,  with  fireproof  doors  (for  which  see  Underwriters'  specifi- 
cations. )     It  is  best  to  have  all  stairways  enclosed  in  brick  walls. 

Avoid  stone  treads,  slate  or  marble,  unless  web  support  of 
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iron  beneath.     It  is  claimed  wrought-iron  support  is  better  than 
cast-iron  open  work  unless  cast-iron  tread  is  fi  inch  thick. 

Thoroughly  fire  stop  all  openings  for  gas,  steam  pipes  or 
electric  wires,  to  prevent  fire  tra-veling  from  story  to  story. 
These  should  be  in  staircase  tower. 

Glass  Windows.  If  on  exposed  sides  protect  with  fireproof 
shutters,  Underwriters'  specifications.  Set  eyebolts  for  hinges 
when  building  walls.  If  wire  glass  be  used,  it  should  be  glazed 
in  metal  frames,  and  if  on  exposed  side,  should  have  double 
sheets  vnih  one  inch  space  tetween  them. 

Dynamo  Room.  Avoid  water  or  steam  pipes  over  switchboard. 
Have  ghiss  fioor. 

Fire  Extinguishing  Appliances.  Have  0-inch  standpipes  vdxh 
outlets  for  hose  at  each  story  for  use  of  firemen,  Siamese  con- 
nection at  street.  Arrange  signals  to  street  and  hose  on  each 
floor  to  reach  most  remote  point. 

Have  pressure  tanks  in  basement  and  support  all  roof  tanks 
on  iron  beams  (fireproof)  resting  on  cast-in)n  templates  on  brick 
walls  where  they  cannot  in  falling  endanger  staircases. 

Vertical  pijx^s  for  hose  should  l)e  in  staircase  tower. 

Roof.  Avoid  all  woodwork  in  roof,  even  outriggers  for  cor- 
nice. Avoid  slates  on  slanting  roofs,  as  in  falUng  they  would 
injure  firemen.     Best  roof  is  fint  brick  or  tile. 

Partitions  must  not  rest  on  wooden  sills  or  bases  or  floor  boards. 

Night  Watchman.  Have  some  one  on  premises  at  night  and  on 
holidays  understanding  elevator,  force  pumps,  etc.  Have 
enough  steam  up,  at  nW  times,  to  nm  one  elevator. 

Sl(ylights.  Protect  with  wire  netting  above  and  below  and 
an*ange  so  as  to  be  opencnl  by  firemen  for  letting  out  smoke  and 
gas.  If  wire  glass  is  used  then  no  ovemetting  or  undemetting 
will  be  re(|uired. 

Cut-offs  at  Street  for  Gas  and  Electric  installations  should  be 
provided  where  firemen  can  find  and  use  them  in  case  of  fire. 
This  is  an  im|X)rtant  matter. 

Pump- Room.  It  will  be  foimd  that  owners  of  fireproof  buildings, 
and  some  underwriters,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
water  thrown  to  extinguish  a  fire  is  usually  sufficient  to  flood 
the  engine  and  pmnp  room,  put  out  the  fires,  expel  the  engineer 
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and  stop  the  elevators.  If  possible  the  pump  and  engine  room 
should  be  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  that  it  would 
not  be  floodeil,  no  matter  how  much  water  should  be  thrown  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  This  is  not  always  easy  nor  possible,  and 
where  it  is  not,  too  much  reUance  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
independent  pump  system  of  the  plant.  Of  course,  the  outlet  to 
the  sewer  and  the  sewer  itself  on  a  lower  gnule  should  be  of 
sufficient  capiicity  to  carry  oflf  the  water  thrown  by  the  fire  de- 
partment— probably  as  much  as  4,000  gallons  per  minute,  if  say 
ten  steam  fire  engines  were  working. 

The  staii'cases  and  elevators  of  a  fireproof  building  should  be 
encloseil  in  four  brick  walls,  with  fireproof  doors  protecting  the 
communications  with  the  main  structure.  Protect  outside  win- 
dows lest  burning  neighboring  buildings  should  project  enough 
heat  into  the  window  openings  to  prevent  the  egress  of  inmates 
or  the  ingress  of  the  firemen.  Wire  glass  would  be  desirable 
for  such  windows. 

Avoid  Well-Holes.  The  Home  Building,  in  Pittsburg,  which 
wiis  seriously  damageil  and  its  contents  destroyed  on  May  3, 
1807,  the  loss  on  the  building  by  this  fire  being  8:U)0,0()(),  and  on 
the  merchandise  $741,250,  illustrates  the  danger  of  well-hole 
openings  and  the  danger  of  opposing  nothing  more  than  plate 
glass  windows  to  exix)sure  fires  (It  was  bunied  the  first  time  by 
the  Jenkins  Grocer}'  Building  shown  on  diagram  page  1 18),  and 
also  justifies  the  statement  I  have  made  that  combustible  con- 
tents of  fireproof  buildings  wall  bum  up  as  eflfectually  as  the  fuel 
in  a  stove. 

The  relative  damage  to  the  contents  and  building  was  again 
illustrated  in  the  second  fire,  Ai)ril  8,  IDUO;  the  loss  on  building 
being  8153,011M:3  (:52^  of  the  value),  and  the  loss  on  stock 
$697,030.1:^  (74;^  of  the  value).  If  there  had  been  no  well-hole 
and  the  floors  had  been  cut  off  the  loss  would  probably  have 
been  confined  to  the  floor  of  origin. 
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SLOW-BURNING  STORE  CONSTRUCTION* 

The  chief  aim  of  the  archite<*t,  from  a  fire-resisting  standpoint, 
should  be,  first,  to  avoid  conditions  which  would  favor  the  start- 
ing of  fires,  and,  second,  to  observe  prec*autions  which  would 
prevent  their  spread  and  facilitate  their  extinguishment. 

The  use  of  wood  for  beams,  girders  and  supporting  columns 
is  not  so  objectionable  from  the  fire  standpoint  as  is  generally 
supposed,  if  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  their  loads  after 
their  surface  has  been  invaded  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  say  two 
inches.  Fire  seldom  gets  deeper  into  a  solid  12  inch  column  or 
beam,  with  a  good  fire  department.  In  slow-burning  construc- 
tion or  mill  construction,  so  called,  all  wooden  beams,  girders 
and  pillars  should  be  not  less  than  12  inches  thick,  and  the  floor 
plank  should  l)e  not  loss  than  three  inches  in  thickness,  tongued 
and  grooved,  or  comiected  by  splines,  \vith  a  floor  board  one 
inch  thick  and  planed.  Sheet  iron  or  tin,  painted  on  both  sides 
with  a  good  oil  paint,  inserted  between  the  two  would  be  an 
admirable  precaution,  but  would  add  to  the  expense  bej'ond  the 
figure  which  most  property-owners  would  approve. 

Taking  the  building  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  therefore, 
in  the  order  in  wliich  it  is  constructed,  the  following  details  of 
construction  should  V)e  observed  to  secun*  the  lowest  rate  of  fire 
insurance : 

Foundation.  This  is  largely  a  (question  of  engineering,  but  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  the  most  com])etent  experts  in  engineer- 
ing, architecture  and  construction  pay  great  attention  now,  to 
securing  footings  and  substantial  foimdations,  driving  piles  to 
a  solid  lx»anng  wlierever  necessary. 

Stairways,  Elevators,  Dumb-Waiters,  channels  for  pipes,  etc., 
should  be  cut  off  at  each  floor  and  enclosed  with  fireproof  materi- 
als ;  the  stairways  and  elevators  especially  being  surrounded  by 
brick  walls  or  by  fireproof  terra  cotta,  securely  braced  with  angle 
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piece,  and  should  be  bolted  to  the  timber  to  insure  rigid  con- 
struction. 

Flues.  These  should  be  surrounded  by  at  least  8  inches  of 
brickwork,  and  will  be  improved  still  further  by  having  fireproof 
tile  linings. 

Enclosing  Walls.  These  should  be  not  less  than  12  inches  thick 
for  the  top  story,  if  of  brick  (16  inches  would  be  better,)  and 
should  increase  in  thickness  four  inches  for  each  stor}"  to  the 
bottom.  While  the  wall  here  recommended,  and  the*  standard 
of  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule  already  quoted,  12  inches 
thick  at  the  highest  point,  increasing  four  inches  for  each  story 
to  the  bottom,  utilizing  the  increased  thickness  at  each  storj-  as 
beam-l)earing  ledges,  is  unquestionably  the  only  kind  that  should 
be  erected  for  fire-resisting  purposes,  it  is  customary  to  build  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Building  Law,  the  requirements  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

"The  walls  of  all  warehouses,  stores,  factories  and  stables,  twenty-five  feci 
or  less  in  width  between  walls — 

Shall  not  be  less  than  twelve  inches  thick  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 

If  over  forty  feet  in  height,  and  not  over  sixty  feet  /n  height,  the  walls 
shall  not  be  Uv^s  than  sixteen  inches  thick  to  th(*  height  of  forty  feet,  or  to  the 
nearest  tier  of  beams  to  that  height,  and  from  thence  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  thick  U)  the  top. 

If  over  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  not  over  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  the 
walls  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  inches  thick  to  the  height  of  twenty -five 
feet  or  to  the  nearest  tier  of  beams  to  that  height,  and  from  thence  not  less 
than  sixteen  inches  thick  to  the  top. 

If  over  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  and  not  over  eighty-five  feet  in  height, 
the  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-four  inches  thick  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  or  to  tlie  nearest  tier  of  beams  1<^  that  heii^ht;  thence  not  less  than  twentv 
inches  thick  to  the  heiirht  of  sixty  feet,  or  to  the  nearest  tier  of  beams  to  that 
height,  and  thence  not  less  than  sixteen  inches  thick  to  the  top. 

If  over  eighty -five  feet  in  height,  and  not  over  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
the  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-eight  inches  thick  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet,  or  to  the  nearest  tier  of  beams  to  that  height;  thence  not  les^s 
than  twenty-four  inches  thick  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  or  to  the  nt'arcst  tier 
of  beams  to  that  height;  thence  not  less  than  twenty  inches  thick  to  the  height 
of  seventy-five  feet,  or  to  the  nearest  tier  of  beams  to  that  height,  and  thence 
not  less  than  sixteen  inches  thick  to  the  top." 

In  the  case  of  pier  construction  of  enclosing  walls  with 
*  Relieving"  or  discharging  arches  and  panels  to  save  brick 
work,  the  panels  need  not  be  thicker  than  12  inches,  but  a 
thinner  panel  should  never  be  relied  ujKm,  as,  although  suffi- 
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assume  dimensions  under  conditions  that  make  them  dangerous. 
Wherever  practicable,  concealed  places  of  all  kinds  should  be 
avoided. 

Heating.  If  by  steam  pipes,  they  should,  at  no  point,  come  in 
contact  with  wood,  but  should  be  guarded  by  thimbles  where 
they  pass  through  floors.  If  by  furnace,  the  hot  air  pipes  should 
not  pass  between  the  floor  of  one  room  and  the  ceiling  below,  or 
between  stud  and  lath  and  plaster  partitions.  Where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  hot  air  pipe  pass  out  of  sight  it  should  be  double, 
with  an  inner  and  outer  pipe  and  a  space  of  half  an  inch  between 
the  two.  Steam  heating  pipes  should  for  safety  be  near  ceilings 
they  heat  rooms  more  evenly. 

Dry  Rot.  It  is  important  to  observe  precautions  to  insure 
against  dry  rot  in  buildings  with  wo<xien  floor  joists  or  wooden 
columns,  especially  if  they  are  covered  up  by  plaster  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  It  is  customarv  to  cover  them  with  wire  lath- 
ing  and  plaster  and,  in  such  cases,  small  perforations  about  }i' 
inch  in  diameter  through  the  plaster  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
pillar  or  column  would  probably  secure  sufficient  ventilation  to 
save  the  column,  which,  also,  should  be  centre-bored.  This  is 
true  also  of  floor  beams,  which  may  be  ventilated  at  each  end 
with  small  holes  in  some  ornamental  pattern.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  however,  that  unprotected  beams,  if  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter, as  already  stated,  are  rarely  consumed  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing, if  the  city  has  even  an  average  fire  department. 

Wooden  Ceiling  and  Sheathing  on  Side  Walls.  This  is  decidedly 
dangerous,  esj)eeially  where  pine  or  other  resinous  wood  is  used. 
Fire  flashes  readily  over  the  entire  surface  and  quickly  gets 
under  such  lioadway  as  to  defy  tlie  efforts  of  the  fire  department. 
If  floor  joists  and  side  walls  are  not  to  l)e  left  exposed,  (the 
plastering,  if  any,  on  the  side  walls  without  wooden  laths,  fur- 
ring, etc.,  what  is  known  as  *'open  finish,")  the  old  fashioned 
plaster,  even  on  wooden  lathing,  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
wooden  sheathing  or  ceiling.  If  plaster  is  used  it  should  always 
be  upon  wire  lathing.  This  insures  a  good  key  or  clinch  to  the 
plaster  which  will  retain  the  plaster  when  saturated  with  water 
longer  than  wooden  laths.  It  forms  an  effective  fire-stop,  also, 
for  a  considerable  time  and  materially  aids  the  fire  department 
in  extinguishing  a  fire. 

Sky-Lights.    These  should  be  of  thick  glass,  with  metal  frames, 
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to  negligence  on  the  part  of  underwriters.  In  most  instances  if 
the  owner  of  a  building  in  process  of  construction  were  informed 
that  a  w^ooden  mansard  roof,  for  example,  would  not  only  en- 
danger his  building  but  cost  him  a  considerable  sum  in  extra 
premium  each  year,  he  would  probably  be  induced  to  correct  so 
serious  and  unnecessjir}-  a  fault  in  his  plans. 

It  is  especially  important  that  sha\nngs  and  other  rubbish 
should  be  removed  daily,  and  that  buildings  should  be  secured 
at  night  so  that  mischievous  boys  and  malicious  persons  may 
not  gain  access  to  them.  Where  the  building  is  a  valuable  one 
a  watchman  should  be  employed  by  the  builder.  Fires  in 
buildings  in  process  of  construction  are  due  largely  to  the  slak- 
ing of  lime  left  where  water  can  reach  it ;  to  careless  plumbers, 
gas-fitters  and  roofers,  esjx3cially  in  the  use  of  fire-pots,  and  to 
the  sjx)ntimeous  ignition  of  painters'  oily  overalls.  MilUons  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed  by  fires  starting 
from  these  various  causes. 
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If  the  problem  of  reducing  the  unnecessary  fire  waste  of  the 
country,  now  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
xnillion  dollars  per  annum,  is  the  most  important  confronting 
the  citizen  as  well  as  the  underwriter,  then  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  fires,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  as  many  of  them  as  possible, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  studies  connected  with  insurance, 
and  one  which  should  engage  the  profound  thought  of  every 
conscientious  insurance  agent.  Inasmuch  as  no  one  can  tell 
where  any  fire  may  end  which  starts  in  the  compact  portion 
of  a  city,  the  importance  of  preventing  one  from  starting  need 
not  be  argued.  The  fire  which  destroyed  Chicago  started  in  a 
cow-shed;  that  which  burned  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  a  cheap 
manufactory,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  located  where  it 
was.     Fargo,  Dak.,  was  destroyed  by  rubbish  in  rear  yards. 

When  is  taken  into  account  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
all  the  fires  which  occur,  start  from  preventable  causes,  we 
may  well  give  this  important  subject  sufficient  space. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  for  publishing  a  list  of  causes. 
The  insurance  agent  is  confronted  everywhere,  when  soliciting 
business,  with  the  statement,  honestly  made,  by  the  property- 
owner,  "there  is  no  way  for  a  fire  to  start  on  my  premises; 
there  are  no  fires  or  lights  in  the  building,  and  I  might  as  well 
carry  the  risk  myself."  It  is  well  for  such  an  one  to  have  pre- 
sented for  his  consideration  some  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  in 
which  a  fire  might  start  outside  of  human  agency,  not  over- 
looking the  danger  of  human  agency  in  the  shape  of  malicious 
personal  enemies,  insane  incendiaries — pyromaniacs,  so-called 
— or  that  class  who,  without  any  animosity  whatever,  have 
been  known  to  set  fires  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  fire 
departments  extinguish  them. 

If  the  numerous  persons  who  go  without  insurance,  or  con- 
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tent  themselves  with  short  insurance,  supposing  that  their  risks 
cannot  bum,  could  be  informed  as  to  the  hundreds  of  ways  in 
which  fires  start,  they  would  not,  at  prevailing  rates  of  in- 
surance, fail  to  take  out  a  sufficient  amount  to  protect  them; 
and  a  shrewd  agent  would  need  only  to  enumerate  these  various 
causes  to  become  a  successful  solicitor. 

The  following  from  a  New  England  paper  shows  that  some 
citizens  are  as  well  posted  as  to  causes  of  fires  as  some  under- 
writers. 

"The  Causes  of  Fires.     The  means  of  preventing  flres  may  be  suggested  by 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  causes  from  which  they  originate.    Cotton  waste  or 
other  materials  for  spontaneous  combustion  thrown  into  a  by  corner;  ashes 
recklessly  knocked  from  a  pipe  or  cigar;  the  stump  of  a  burning  match  thrown 
into  combustible  materials;  a  stove  overheated;  a  lamp  carelessly  broken:  a  pot 
of  varnish  left  to  boil  over;  a  furnace  room  neglected;  a  plumber's  Are  uncared 
for;  matches  heedlessly  dropped  into  straw  or  shavings,  or  given  to  children 
or  left  for  rats  or  mice  to  drag  between  floor  and  ceiling  or  in  a  stable  where 
horse  feet  can  ignite  them;  clothes  left  near  a  stove  or  gas  jet;  a  wooden  ash 
receiver;  a  defective  flue;  a  broken  lantern — these  are  some  of  the  starting 
points  of  conflagrations  that  devour  whole  villages  and  eat  out  the  heart  of 
cities.    If  these  simple  causes  were  not  allowed  to  exist,  their  terrible  effects 
would  not  follow.     Colonel  Simouds,  proprietor  of  the  American  House  in 
Greenfield,  3Iass.,  recently  related  an  incident  in  his  own  experience,  which 
aptly  illustrates  this  point.     At  eleven  o'clock,  one  night,  he  swept  the  litter 
from  the  smoking-room  in  his  hotel  out  through  the  bac*k  door  on  to  a  heap  of 
kindling  stuff  in  the  wood-room,  and  prepared  to  retire  for  the  night.     Five 
minutes  aftc^\^'a^d  he  returned  to  the  spot  and  found  the  shavings  and  wood 
on  fire.     The  force  of  his  ])room  had  lighted  a  match  that  had  been  dropped 
into  the  dirt  he  had  swept  out.     He  said  that  if  he  had  not  had  occasion  to 
return  to  his  wood-room,  the  hotel  would  have  been  burnt  and  he  should  have 
thought  it  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  as  there  was  no  fire  kept  in  that  part  of 
the  building,  and  he  saw  himself  that  it  was  just  right  before  retiring.    The 
Colonel  also  stated  that  he  one  day  threw  a  cigar  which  be  could  not  make 
burn,  and  believed  was  entirely  out,  among  some  papers;  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  he  found  the  papers  in  a  roaring  blaze.     Thus  it  is  that  men  sow 
the  seeds  of  conflagrations  when  they  lejist  think  of  it.    All  should  be  more 
careful.     AVhat  we  need  is  the  habit  of  keeping  matches,  and  all  other  possible 
sources  of  combustion,  where  they  cannot  be  the  means  of  destruction." 

The  writer  has  kept,  for  many  years,  and  on  a  more  accurate 
basis  for  the  last  ten,  a  careful  record  of  fires,  analyzed  accord- 
ing to  their  causes,  under  injunctions  to  adjustera,  already 
referred  to  (p.  44)  to  give  their  opinion,  after  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  the  facts  while  on  the  groimd,  as  to  the  cause  of  any 
loss  adjusted  by  them. 
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The  percentage  of  losses  attributed  to  unknown  causes,  on 
city,  town  and  village  risks,  went  down  under  the  injunction  to 
express  an  opinion,  from  40^  of  the  total  amount  of  losses  from 
a.11  causes,  in  1886,  to  20^  of  such  amount  for  the  last  five  years 
term.     The  percentage  of  farm  losses  from  imknown  causes  did 
not  show  so  much  variation,  being  about  14  5^  of  the  whole 
number  in  1886,  and  remaining  at  practically  the  same  figure 
for  later  years.     The  explanation  is  obvious.     The  cause  of  a 
farm  loss  is  usually  easily  ascertained  by  an  inteUigent  adjuster, 
especially  in  the  case  of  partial  losses,  while  the  total  losses  are 
divided  almost  uniformly  among  incendiarism  internal  and  ex- 
ternal,  carelessness,   defective  flues   (which  are  estimated  to 
cause  over  20  ^  of  the  whole  amoimt  of  losses)  temporary  vacancy 
and  "unknown." 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  of  farm  losses  were  due  to 
lightning  to  Uve  stock  and  a  hke  percentage  to  Ughtning  to 
buildings,  showing  that  16^  of  all  the  losses  are  due  to  hght- 
ning,  and  that  about  23  ^  of  all  the  premiums  (allowing  for  cost 
of  adjustment)  are  needed  to  pay  them — a  fact  generally  over- 
looked by  those  underwriters,  who  are  disposed  to  throw  in  the 
lightning  clause  for  nothing.  With  a  profit  ratio  of  5  ^  (seldom 
secured),  to  give,  for  nothing,  indemnity  against  a  hazard  which 
causes  16  J^  of  the  losses  and,  therefore,  requires  23  5^  of  the 
premiimis,  it  is  obvious  that  rates  need  to  be  more  carefully 
adjusted  than  at  pi*esent. 

Kerosene  hghts  in  bams,  open  fireplaces,  burning  out  of  soot 
in  chimneys,  defective  stove-pipes,  stove-pipes  through  side 
walls,  &c.,  have  each  caused  about  one  j)er  cent  of  all  losses  on 
farm  property. 

Other  causes  of  fires  on  this  class  (farm  property)  were  in- 
cendiarism internal,  about  4  ^  of  the  total  amount ;  incendiarism 
external,  by  enemies,  tramps,  &c.,  about  12^;  the  remainder 
being  caused  by  gasolene  stoves  and  lamps;  prairie,  nmning 
grass  and  forest  fires;  sparks  from  threshing-machines;  loco- 
motive sparks;  chimney  sparks;  smoke-houses;  spontaneous 
combustion;  rats  and  mice. 

On  the  business  other  than  farm,  the  fires  attributed  to  un- 
known causes  were  about  20^  of  the  entire  number;  exposures 
about  20^;  lightning  to  buildings,  2^  (lightning  seldom  causes 
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loss  in  cities  in  buildings  with  metal  roofs  and  well  grounded 
metal  leaders  and  water  pipes);  incendiarism  internal,  4^; ex- 
ternal, 9  ^ ;  mechanics,  1  ^. 

The  remaining  causes,  in  which  carelessness  figures  largely, 
are  matches,  smoking,  candles,  swinging  gas  jets,  lights  in 
show  windows,  kerosene  oil,  electricity,  leaking  gas  pipes,  gas- 
olene machines,  lamps  and  stoves,  fireplaces,  furnaces,  stoves 
and  other  heating  apparatus,  steam  pij)es,  etc.,  dry-rooms, 
vacancy,  sparks  of  kxjomotives,  chimneys,  overheating  of  ashes. 
illuminations,  spontaneous  combustion,  sunhght  through  glass, 
explosions,  sjiwdust  spittoons,  rats  and  mice,  steam  drying  appa- 
ratus, friction,  gas  engines,  and  conflagrations — ^which  latter 
cause  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  losses. 

The  successful  agent,  therefore,  will  bear  these  figure  in 
mind ;  not  alone  to  i)ersuade  indifferent  insurers  as  to  the  danger 
of  fires  from  causes  which  he  cannot  control,  but  with  a  view  to 
correcting  faults  while  inspecting.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  his  duty 
to  the  company  he  represents  and  his  duty  to  himself;  for  his 
reputation  as  an  agent  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
company  will  be  largely  dei)endent  upon  his  escaping  losses 
which  come  under  the  designation  ''preventable." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  i)ercentages  of  the  following  table 
differ  from  those  I  have  given,  which  were  prepared  by  tabulat- 
ing the  causes  assigned  as  matters  of  careful  opinion  expressed 
by  the  adjuster  on  the  ground.  Such  statistics  are  more  reUable 
than  tabulations  by  city  and  Stat()  officials,  pubhshed  in  insur- 
ance reports.  They  must  get  their  information  from  persons  like 
firemen  and  others,  wlio  have  only  limited  opportimities  for  in- 
vestigating the  facts.  The  adjuster,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
plenty  of  time  fur  this  puri)()se,  and  what  firemen  or  others  may 
learn  about  a  cufie  is  easily  available,  as  well,  for  his  consider- 
ation. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  fires  in  the  City  of  New  York 
(1,39G)  for  a  single  year,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  (439) 
were  attributed  to  carelessness  with  matches.  As  of  these  only 
forty-two  were  caused  by  children,  it  follows  that  those  oE  ma- 
ture age,  if  not  of  mature  judgment,  are  culpably  and  generally 
negUgent. 
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Gaslight  in  show-windows  caused 76 

Leakage  of  gas-pipes  and  metres  (probably  from 
carelessness  in  approaching  them  with  lights) .  -  89 

Boiling  over  of  grease,  pitch,  tar,  &c 19 

Hot  ashes  and  coals 17 

Malicious  mischief 18 

Kerosene  oil   (upsetting  of  lamps,   use  of  it  for 

kindling  fires,  &c) 112 

Spontaneous  combustion 39 

Accidental,  specific 77 

In  all  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  (835)  fires  out  of  1,396, 
nearly  60^,  due,  in  one  year,  to  carelessness,  and,  therefore, 
preventable. 

A  careful  insurance  adjuster  once  told  me  that,  going  to  his 
room  in  an  oflSce  building,  after  the  work  of  the  day,  he  threw 
his  cigar  away  as  he  unlocked  his  door.  While  writing  at  his 
desk,  a  moment  later,  it  occurred  to  him  to  see  where  the  cigar 
had  been  thrown,  and  he  found  it  burning  in  the  sawdust  of  a 
sawdust  spittoon  in  the  hallway.  A  less  careful  person — per- 
haps any  other  than  an  insurance  man — would  have  failed  to 
take  the  precaution,  and  the  building  would,  probably,  have 
been  destroyed  that  night. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  fires  so  frequently  start,  with  sawdust 
spittoons,  into  which  matches,  cigars  or  lighted  cigarettes  are 
thoughtlessly  deposited.     Insist  on  their  removal. 

One  of  the  best  receptacles  for  keeping  matches  is  an  ordinary 
stone  jar,  with  a  cover.  It  protects  them  from  dampness  and 
from  rats  and  mice,  and  even  if  they  should  become  ignited 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  any  damage. 

Stoves,  Stove-PipeSy  &C.  It  is  probably  mmecessary  to  say  to 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  stoves  should  be  free 
from  cracks;  that  the  floors  under  them  should  be  protected 
with  zinc  (brick  platforms  are  not  safe,  as  coals  of  fire  sift  down 
between  the  bricks) ;  that  the  plastering  on  walls  near  stoves 
should  be  unbroken,  not  leaving  exposed  lath  work;  that  wood 
should  not  be  piled  imder  or  near  them ;  and  that  stove-pipes 
should  not  enter  chimneys  at  a  point  out  of  sight  or  in  unused 
rooms,  where  parted  joints  may  emit  sparks,  and  where  the 
coating  of  dust  and  ignitible  substances,  which  always  collect 
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on  the  upper  surfaces  of  pipes  running  horizontally,  is  not  likely 
to  be  seen.  These  points  should  be  especially  noticed  in  bagging 
factories,  cotton  mills  and  other  establishments  where  fibrous 
collections  are  incidents  of  the  risk. 

Stove-pipes  should  never  pass  out  of  a  window,  through  the 
roof  or  through  the  side  of  a  building.  Where  they  do,  the  risk 
should  be  declined.  Nor  should  stove-pipes  enter  a  chimney 
vertically,  at  the  bottom  of  a  flue  starting  from  a  ceiling  above, 
as  there  is  danger  of  fire  from  burning  soot  falling  out  of  the 
flue  through  the  space  around  the  pipe. 

Most  insurance  companies  decline  to  insure  buildings  where 
stove-pipes  pass  through  the  roofs,  even  though  the  building  be 
a  small  summer  kitchen  or  ''lean-to,"  not  merely  because  of  the 
danger  of  igniting  the  roof  at  the  point  of  exit,  which  is  always 
to  be  considered,  but  because  of  the  danger  of  flying  sparks, 
which  find  lodgment  under  the  edge  of  shingles,  ignitible  as 
tinder  after  a  dry  season,  and  because  of  the  danger,  also,  of 
igniting  birds'  nests  or  rubbish  in  the  cornices  and  eaves. 

A  stove-pipe  may  sometimes  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the 
roof  of  a  summer  kitchen  or  ''lean-to  if  properly  protected,  but 
where  stove-pipes  pass  through  a  roof  they  should  in  all  cases 
be  double,  with  at  least  an  inch  of  space  between  the  pipe  itself 
and  the  outer  or  ''sleeve"  pipe,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  roof 
should  be  cut  away  at  least  six  inches  from  the  pipe,  which 
should  be  held  in  place  by  a  zinc  or  tin  plate,  to  keep  it  at  all 
points  equidistant  from  the  roof. 

Such  risks  should  be  referred  to  the  company  for  consent  be- 
fore issuing  the  policy.  There  is  little  or  no  profit  in  the  class, 
and  no  insurance  company  would  regret  losing  them. 

Tile  Chimneys.  These  are  quite  common,  and  as  dangerous  as 
they  are  common.  They  are  liable  to  crack,  even  where  the 
tile  is  vitrified,  or  well  burned.  The  double  iron  stove-pipe  is 
preferable.  Indeed,  it  is  a  grave  question  if  the  double  iron 
stove-pipe,  properly  secured  and  extending  a  suflScient  height 
above  the  roof,  is  not  preferable  to  the  highly  dangerous  *'hal£ 
brick"  chimneys,  so  called,  only  four  inches  thick,  which  are 
sometimes  built  u|K)n  wooden  shelves  or  which  rest  on  wooden 
joists.  Such  chimneys  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  a  poor  chimney  and  a  good  one  is  so  slight, 
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and  the  danger  to  life  aa  well  as  property  so  great,  that  no 
reasonable  man  would  be  content  with  the  sham  if  he  were  in- 
formed as  to  the  actual  difference  in  cost  and  appreciated  the 
danger  to  the  lives  of  his  family. 

A  tabulation  of  some  twenty-three  thousand  fires  in  dwellings 
and  farm  property  showed  7K^  of  the  total  number  of  losses 
due  to  defective  flues,  and  20  ^  of  the  total  amount  of  losses 
due  to  the  same  cause. 

Lighting.  Movable  gas  or  lamp  brackets  should  be  secured  by 
stops,  to  prevent  their  being  swung  under  or  against  woodwork. 
They  should  not  be  nearer  to  a  ceiling  above  them  than  36  inches, 
and  should  be  provided  with  hanging  metal  or  glass  shades. 
Metal  nailed  to  woodwork  is  objectionable  if  the  flame  is  within 
twelve  inches  of  it,  unless,  as  already  explained,  an  air  space  is 
left  behind  the  metal. 

Lights  in  Show-Windows.  Are  a  frequent 'cause  of  fires ;  glass 
globes  and  wire  netting  should  be  provided  to  prevent  contact 
with  ribbons,  laces,  &c.,  &c.,  which  may  be  blown  into  the 
jet  by  a  passing  draft,  as  v  when  a  door  is  opened.  A  safer 
method  is  to  have  the  lights  arranged  above  the  goods,  with 
reflectors.     Electric  lights  properly  installed  are  better. 

Ashes.  These  should  not  be  permitted  in  wooden  receptacles. 
Wood  ashes  are  hable  to  ignite  spontaneously  after  they  are 
supposed  to  be  cold. 

Cleanliness.  Probably  more  fires  are  due  to  want  of  clean- 
liness, especially  in  cellars  and  out  of  the  way  places,  where 
rubbish  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  than  from  all  other  causes 
except  defective  flues.  All  rubbish  is  objectionable,  and  the 
sweepings  of  floors,  particularly  of  drug  stores  and  grocery 
stores,  where  sawdust  is  used,  are  especially  liable  to  cause  fires. 
Fires  resulting  from  carelessness  form  such  an  alarming  pro- 
portion of  those  from  all  causes  as  to  require  unusual  care  on 
the  part  of  insurance  agents  and  inspectors  in  pointing  out  and 
explaining  its  dangers.  Most  householders  are  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  spontaneous  combustion  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
matches  in  stone  jars,  to  prevent  their  being  ignited  by  rats  and 
mice  or  by  cockroaches.  An  agent  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
told  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  while  his  family  was  absent  from 
the  dty,  he  went  to  his  house  at  noon,  and  while  in  one  of  his 
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rooms  heard  a  sound  behind  him,  and,  turning,  saw  a  box  of 
matches  which  had  been  ignited  by  the  gnawing  of  a  cockroach 
— one  of  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen — ^which  frightened  by  the 
fire  was  running  down  the  leg  of  the  table  on  which  the  box  of 
matches  stood.  Here  was  an  instance,  capable  of  proof  by  an 
intelligent  man,  of  a  danger  which  most  people  would  ridicule 
as  improbable. 

A  recent  fire  in  California  was  extinguished  at  a  point  where 
a  number  of  burned  rats  and  charred  matches  were  found 
occupying  the  same  paper  box.  It  is  almost  safe  to  assume  that 
a  risk  should  be  declined  where  chronic  carelessness  is  dis- 
covered as  to  the  use  of  matches.  Where  they  are  foimd  left 
loose  upon  shelves,  in  closets  and  drawers,  a  fire  is  almost  certain 
to  result. 

The  following  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bidletin^  N.  F.,  as  to  the  dangerous  aflSnity  be- 
tween mice  and  matches  is  interesting. 

*  *  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  mice  starting  fires  by  gnawing 
at  the  heads  of  matches,  but  it  is  seldom  that  positive  proof  of  the  assertion 
can  be  found.  This  week  Fred  Weddigen,  a  Williamsport,  Pa.,  agent,  received 
from  a  grocer  a  box  which  showed  just  how  such  fires  are  started.  In  this  in- 
stance one-half  of  the  matches  were  gone  and  the  remains  were  used  in  build- 
ing a  nest  for  the  mice.  Two  young  mice,  probably  as  many  days  old,  were 
found  in  the  nest.  The  mice  gnawx'd  the  wood  of  the  match  until  it  resembled 
excelsior.  All  but  the  heads  of  the  matches  ware  used.  The  heads  were 
carefully  piled  away  in  one  corner  of  the  box  under  the  nest.  It  is  when  the 
mouse  gnaws  too  close  to  the  head  that  the  fire  is  started.  Instantly  one  is 
ignited  the  shavings  in  the  box  blaze  up,  and  sometimes  serious  confiagrations 
result." 

No  more  dangerous  practice  exists  than  the  common  one  of 
keeping  matches,  either  loose  or  in  paper  boxes,  in  drawers  of 
bureaus,  office  desks,  &:c.,  the  sliding  motion  of  which,  as  in 
opening  or  shutting,  frecjuently  ignites  them.  Fires  may  be 
caused  in  this  way  by  the  closing  of  desks  in  oflSces,  which  do 
not  break  out  until  all  have  left  the  rooms  for  the  night. 

Safety  Matches.  The  use  of  ''safety  matches/'  which  will  not 
ignite  unless  brought  in  contact  with  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face, should  be  encouraged  as  tending  to  safety. 

Some  persons  are  constitutionally  careless.  Some  years  ago 
a  fire  resulting  in  a  loss  of  over  half  a  miUion  dollars  was  caused 
by  one  of  the  proprietoi*s  of  a  warehouse  lighting  the  gas  with 
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a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  threw  aside  and  which  set  fire  to  the 
premises,  although  it  was  his  own  rule  of  the  warehouse  that 
only  tapers  should  be  used  for  lighting  purposes. 

Reading  at  night  while  in  bed,  with  a  candle  or  lamp  by  the 
bedside,  is  a  common  practice  with  many  persons,  especially 
with  servants  and  children,  and  results  in  many  fires. 

Screens  full  of  clothes  are  frequently  placed  near  stoves  to 
dry,  where  a  slight  movement  of  the  air  or  draft  from  an  open 
window  or  door  will  precipitate  them  on  the  fire.  Clothes  which 
have  been  freshly  cleaned  with  benzine  or  alcohol  should  never 
be  brought  near  a  fire.  The  contents  of  fireplaces  and  stoves 
are  often  pulled  out  on  the  hearths  at  night,  instead  of  arrang- 
ing them  in  the  grate ;  and  kindling  wood  is  often  piled  in  ovens 
to  dry  for  the  morning  fire. 

Working  over  horn's  causes  many  fires,  through  the  sleepy 
indifference  of  tired  workmen,  especially  where  the  overtime 
work  is  only  for  a  few  hours,  as,  in  the  hurry  to  get  home,  they 
are  liable  to  leave  without  taking  proper  precautions  to  see  that 
there  are  no  hot  journals,  &c. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  all-night  work  is  not  less  hazard- 
ous than  half -night  work.  Where  employees  work  half  the 
night  to  make  up  time,  and  go  home  tired  out,  they  too  fre- 
quently fail  to  examine  journals  and  put  out  fires,  which  start 
after  they  leave,  when  there  is  no  one  to  extinguish  them. 

Numerous  fires  occur  in  cities  where  rubbish,  waste  paper, 
packing  material  or  dried  leaves  accumulate  imder  open  grat- 
ings, where  falling  matches  or  cast  away  lighted  cigars  will 
ignite  them.  Where  windows  are  below  the  level  of  sidewalks, 
with  areas  for  the  admission  of  light,  the  accumulation  of  dried 
leaves  is  a  special  danger. 

As  a  rule,  dangerous  combustible  substances,  like  gasolene, 
naphtha,  lime,  phosphorus,  &c.,  &c.,  are  not  so  dangerous  in 
those  risks,  Uke  drug  stores  or  chemical  works,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  imderstood  and  of  which  they  are  incidents,  as  where 
they  are  mere  accidents  and  where  the  parties  using  them  are 
ignorant  of  their  dangerous  properties.  Lime,  for  example,  is 
more  dangerous  in  paper  mills  and  grocery  stores,  where  it  may 
be  kept  for  sale,  than  with  those  who  deal  in  it  in  quantities  by 
wholesale.    Oily  waste,  which  every  cotton  manufacturer  knows 
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will  bum  spontaneously,  and  which  he  carefully  keeps  in  a  metal 
receptacle  during  the  day  and  removes  from  his  mill  at  night,  is 
often  the  cause  of  fire  in  machine  shops  and  other  mechanical 
risks,  where  it  is  used  to  wipe  off  machinery"  and  afterwards 
carelessly  thrown  aside  in  some  closet  or  rubbish  box  to  en- 
danger the  property.  Linseed  oil,  which  any  i>ainter  knows  to 
be  dangerous  if  fibrous  material  is  saturated  with  it  and  it  be- 
comes covered  up,  is  apt  to  cause  fires  by  the  careless  thro^nng 
awav  of  cloths  with  which  servants  have  rubbed  off  furniture  or 
hardwood  floors.  The  intelligent  and  careful  insurance  in- 
spector will  take  pains  to  explain  such  matters  when  examining 
buildings. 

It  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  the  risks  of  those  who  have  never 
had  a  fire  do  not  need  to  be  carefully  examined.  Long  im- 
munity from  fires  seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
persons  careless. 

Spontaneous  combustion  probably  causes  more  fires  than  are 
attributed  to  it,  from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  fire  originates  in  this  maimer  or  not,  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  detected  at  its  very  commencement  and  before  the  flames 
have  destroyed  the  evidence  of  its  cause;  and  as  the  substances 
which  cause  the  spontaneous  ignition  are  quickly  consumed, 
the  incendiary  is  seldom  caught  red-handed  in  the  act.  Most 
people,  moreover,  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  and,  where  ignorant,  such  unexplained  fires  are 
usually  attributed  to  incendiaries,  defective  flues  or  other  causes. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  exj)ert  insurance  inspector  will  make 
careful  examination  of  all  closets  and  concealed  spaces,  and  wiD 
especially  examine  attics  and  cellars — those  portions  of  a  build- 
ing which  the  owner  himself  tix)  freijuently  overlooks. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  si>ontaneous  combustion 
has  been  reasonably  imderstood.  For  many  years,  a  fire  origi- 
nating from  this  cause  was  regarded  as  a  phenomenon;  but, 
owing  to  the  investigations  and  explanations  of  scientific  men, 
and  to  the  efforts  of  undervvrit(»rs  in  collcn^ting  and  publishing 
the  statistics  of  fires,  with  a  view  to  lessening  their  losses,  the 
ignition  of  many  substances  without  the  application  of  fire  heat 
or  flame,  merely  by  tlie  chemical  action  of  the  materials  them- 
selves, has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  accepted  fact,  and  few 
persons  are  so  ignorant  as  to  doubt  it. 
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Spontaneous  combustion  is  generally  due  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  by  various  substances  which  have 
an  affinity  for  it.  The  rapid  drying  of  siccative  oils,  especially 
vegetable  oik,  like  linseed,  and  the  drjing  of  moist  charcoal, 
result  in  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  to  the  extent  of  ignition. 

It  will  be  understood,  also,  that  heat  results  from  almost  every 
operation  of  force;  the  friction  of  machinery,  the  turning  of  iron 
in  a  lathe,  the  cutting  of  threads  on  a  bolt,  the  driving  of  a  nail 
into  wood  and  especially  into  hardwood,  the  electricity  generated 
by  a  rapidly  moving  belt,  and  a  hundred  or  more  processes 
famihar  to  mechanics.  It  is  principally  of  the  slow  and  insidi- 
ous self-ignition  of  inert  substances,  not  suspected  by  those 
whose  property  is  endangered,  that  we  propose  in  this  connectt* 
ion  to  treat.  The  fire  which  everv  miller  knows  will  result  if 
the  stones  of  his  mill  are  permitted  to  run  in  contact  when  the 
feed  is  shut  off  by  some  accident  is  not  more  certain  than  that 
which  will  ensue  from  the  oily  waste  which  he  uses  to  wipe  off 
machinery  and  afterwards  throws  aside  in  some  corner  to  lie 
neglected  and  forgotten  until  it  bursts  into  flame. 

Heat  results  from  chemical  action  as  surely  though  sometimes 
more  slowly  than  from  the  application  of  flame.  Of  those  sub- 
stances which  absorb  oxygen  most  rapidly,  the  siccative  or  dry- 
ing vegetable  oils,  such  as  linseed,  cotton-seed,  pahn  oil,  almond, 
rapeseed,  &c.,  are  the  most  dangerous.  They  are  not  danger- 
ous, however,  in  bulk,  as  in  barrels  or  cans,  but .  when  distri- 
buted over  fibrous  substances,  rags,  &c.,  especially  when 
covered  up  so  as  to  confine  the  generated  heat.  The  petroleum 
oils,  however,  are  not  dangerous  as  to  si)ontaneous  ignition,  and 
even  a  mixture  of  petroleum  with  vegetable  oils  lowers  the 
temperature  almost  invariably  to  the  point  of  safety.  Petro- 
leum products  are  dangerous,  of  course,  on  account  of  their 
vaporizing  qualities  and  ignitibiUty. 

Sawdust  mixed  with  linseed  oil  will  ignite  in  a  few  hours;  so 
will  cotton  waste.  Cotton  waste  saturated  with  linseed  oil  will 
bum  in  from  two  to  ten  hours,  according  to  circumstances ;  w4th 
rape  and  oUve  oils  (and  large  quantities  of  olive  oils  in  the 
market  are  really  cotton-seed  oils)  in  from  five  to  six  hours.  Ig- 
nition takes  place  more  rapidly  with  silk  waste  than  with  cotton. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  oily  rags  are  liable  to  be  foimd 
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in  alinost  every  collection  of  rubbish,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  inspectors  should  decline  buildings  where  rubbish  is  allowed 
to  accumulate.     Wet  cotton,  damp  oatmeal  or  bran,  and  most 
vegetable  substances,  when  packed  together  in  a  confined  place, 
without  being  suflSciently  dry,  undergo  fermentation  or  heating 
and  are  liable  to  take  fire.     Spent  tanbark  is  liable  to  ignite 
spontaneously  when  stacked  up  in  heaps.     It  is  used  in  white 
lead  works  for  this  very  reason,  to  generate  carbon  dioxide  by 
its  fermentation  in  the  corroding  beds.     Wet  iron  fiUngs  gener- 
ate heiit,  and  so  also  does  all  rusting  iron ;  in  fact,  iron  rust  is 
combustion  or  oxidation  of  iron.     Very  fine  fragments  of  iron 
and  steel  by  rapid  oxidation  become  red  hot — ^the  theory  of 
striking  fire  with  a  flint  and  steel — ^and  it  is  now  claimed,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  by  an  English  scientist  that  some  of  the 
fires  caused  by  steam-pipes  may  originate  in  this  manner  from 
the  rust  of  iron.     He  says : 

*'WheD  oxide  of  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  timber,  excluded  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  aided  by  a  slightly  increased  temperature,  the  oxide  parts 
with  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  very  finely  divided  particles  of  metallic 
iron,  having  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that,  when  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  from  any  cause,  oxygen  is  absorbed  so  rapidly  lliat 
these  particles  become  suddenly  red  hot,  and,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
produce  a  temperature  far  beyond  the  ignitible  point  of  dry  timber.  Wher- 
ever iron  pipes  are  employed  for  the  circulation  of  any  heated  medium 
(whether  hot  water,  hot  air  or  steam),  and  wherever  these  pipes  are  allowed  to 
become  rusty,  and  are  also  in  close  contact  with  timber,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
suppose  that  under  these  circumstances  the  finely  divided  particles  of  metallic 
iron  become  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  (and  this  may  occur  from 
the  mere  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  pipes),  in  order  to  account  for  many 
of  the  fires  which  periodically  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
season." 

The  iron  scraps  or  shavings,  lathe  chips,  etc. ,  to  be  found  in 
small  heaps  on  the  floors  of  machine-shops,  and  which  are 
always  more  or  less  oily,  are  particularly  liable  to  heat  if  they 
become  rusty ;  and  fires  in  such  heaps,  in  tlie  yards  of  iron- works, 
whore  exposed  to  alternate  rain  and  sunshine — particularly 
where  sawdust  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  nut  and  bolt  works 
— are  far  from  uncommon. 

In  one  instance,  where  a  large  machine-shop  was  flooded  by 
a  sudden  freshet  which  thoroughly  wetted  such  heaps  upon  the 
floor,  they  began  to  heat  from  the  rusting,  immediately  after 
the  water  had  subsided. 
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The  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  mines  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  and  iron  pyrites,  the  de- 
composition of  sulphurets  of  iron  in  the  slates,  which  rapidly 
absorb  oxygen.  The  fire  in  the  Hickory  Shaft,  an  extensive 
colliery  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  1870,  it  is  claimed,  originated 
in  this  manner. 

*  *The  yellowish  matter  commonly  called  copperas  stone,  brazil,  rust  balls 
or  marcasitc,  often  adhering  to  or  mixed  with  the  substance  of  pit  coal,  consists 
of  sulphur  and  iron,  and  is  a  species  of  pyrites.  These  arc  picked  out  and 
laid  aside,  and  such  heaps  have  been  known  to  take  fire,  as  at  Whitehaven  and 
near  Halifax,  and  at  Puddle  Dock,  London.  Water  having  obtained  access  to 
it,  it  burned  like  red  hot  coals." — Bishop  Watson*  s  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  1,/.  194. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  finely  divided  substances,  such  as 
sawdust,  wood  lathe  dust,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  rags,  rubbish, 
floor  sweepings,  etc.,  etc.,  when  saturated  with  oil,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  siccative  or  drying  vegetable  oils,  such  as 
linseed,  olive,  cotton-seed,  rape-seed,  etc.,  are  liable  to  bum 
spontaneously.  This  combustion  is  accelerated  by  the  apphca- 
tion  of  heat,  whether  artifical  or  that  of  the  sun,  but  takes  place 
also  when  the  substance  becomes  in  any  manner  covered  up,  as 
in  heaps,  barrels  or  boxes,  so  as  to  confine  the  heat  generated. 
The  small  scTaps  of  oil-cloth,  for  instance,  so  harmless  when 
scattered  over  the  floors  of  a  carpet  store,  become  dangerous 
when  collected  in  heiips  or  quantities. 

The  following  report  of  what  is  termed  a  "curious  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion"  was  published  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

CURIOUS   CASK    OF    SPONTANEOUS    (COMBUSTION    AFTER    WOUNDS    HAD    BEEN 

DRESSED. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  4,  1901. — What  is  considered  a  remarkable  case  of 

spontaneous  combustion  is  brought  to  light  by  Dr who  for 

several  years  has  been  Dean  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  and,  for  twenty 
years,  a  professor  of  chemistry  of  that  college.  The  report  of  the  case  comes 
to  Dr.  AVoody  in  a  letter  from  a  reputable  Kentucky  physician.  In  part  the 
letter  says: 

**A  child  about  four  years  old  was  burne<l  on  the  extremities  and  abdomen 
by  its  dress  catching  on  fire.  The  bums  in  each  locality,  being  of  moderate 
severity  and  strictly  superficial,  were  not  sufticicut  to  have  caused  a  fatal 
result.  The  burns  were  dressed  in  the  following  manner:  Firet  dusted  with 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  then  linseed  oil  was  freely  i)oured  on  the  parts  wrapped 
in  cotton  batting  and  a  sheet  pinned  around  it  snugly,  and  lastly  a  quilt  was 
wrappcid  around  this. 
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"The  child  was  put  to  bed  and  iDstructions  were  given  not  to  remove  the 
dressing.  The  child  complained  bitterly  all  night  long,  the  parents  thinking 
that  the  suffering  was  due  to  the  original  bum.  About  daylight  they  saw 
smoke  arising  from  the  bed,  but  being  very  ignorant  people  thought  it  was 
the  'fire  leaving  the  burn,'  »nd  did  not  remove  the  dressing  until  later,  when 
the  child  was  dying.  Upon  removing  the  dressing  they  found  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  sheet  was  scorched,  the  cotton  batting  was  burned  almost  entirely  up, 
over  the  abdomen,  and  still  smouldering. 

**The  child  was  burned  into  the  intestines  in  three  places  and  died  in  a  few 
moments.  There  was  not  the  least  evidence  or  the  remotest  possibility  of  the 
second  fire  originating  from  the  outside,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  used 
but  the  bismuth  and  linseed  oil." 

Dr.  Woody  gives  the  following  explanation: 

"Under  the  circumstances  it  must  have  been  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
linseed  oil.  The  bismuth  subnitrate  and  cotton,  divided  finely,  distributed  the 
oil  and  exposed  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The 
warmth  from  tlie  body  added  to  the  heat  and  hastened  the  oxidation,  and  the 
covering  confined  the  heat  until  the  oxidation  became  an  actual  combustion." 

The  only  thing  that  is  curious  about  the  matter  is  that  a 
physician  could  overlook  the  danger  of  cotton  fiber  saturated 
with  linseed  oil  and  covered  up  so  as  to  confine  the  heat.  The 
conditions  in  this  cuse  are  exactly  those  which  result  invariably 
in  rapid  oxidation  and  so-called  spontaneous  combustion,  and  it 
is  ignorance  of  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  conditions 
that  leads  to  so  many  fires,  year  by  year,  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  which  probably  contributes  more  to  fires  classified 
as  * 'unknown"  than  any  other  one  cause,  because  the  evidences 
of  spontaneous  ignition,  as  already  explained,  are  naturally  al- 
most invariably  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  Wanskuck  Woolen  Mill  of  N.  Providence,  R.  1.,  in 
an  imperfectly  scoured  piece  of  heavy  woolens  placed,  while  still  warm  from 
the  drying  machine,  ttnder  several  other  pieces.  Loss  on  goods  $1,000  before 
discovered  and  extinguished. 

In  the  same  year  a  fire  occurred  in  the  repair  shop  of  the  Everett  Mills  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  box  containing  some  lathe 
dust  from  spindle  bobbins  (which  had  been  macU?  a  little  more  dishing.)  These 
bobbins  when  new  had  been  soaked  in  linseed  oil. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  a  lire  occurred  in  the  Pemberton  Mill  of  I^wrence 
from  spontaneous  combustion  in  black  and  brown  yarns  lying  in  bins,  probably 
from  the  small  (luantity  of  oils  used  in  scouring  these  yams.*    Ix>ss,  $17,000. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  C'onlis  Mill,  Millbury,  Mass.,  in  an  attic  mule  room. 

♦Goods  or  yarns  recently  dyed  black  should  be  well  aired  and  cooled  before 
being  packed. 
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in  a  small  quantity  of  carriage  flyings  which  lay  under  a  skylight  where  they 
'Were  slightly  wet  by  a  shower  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  shining 
through  the  glass. 

A  fire  occurred  in  black  yarns  in  the  Plunkett  Cotton  Yam  Mills,  Adams, 
Alass..  August,  1891,  and  in  aniline  black  cotton  at  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y., 
July  14. 1901,  and  in  dyed  skeins  of  yarn  at  the  Thorndike  Cotton  Mill,  Thorn- 
dike,  Mass.,  same  year,  and  in  bundles  of  cloth  dyed  black  in  the  United  States 
Finishing  Company's  risk  at  Norwich,  Ct. 

In  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  careful  statistics  of  fires  in  mills 
insured  by  his  company  much  valuable  information  will  be 
found  as  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

It  is  well  known  that  fires  occur  from  the  heating  of  webs 
fresh  from  the  loom,  if  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  or  covered  up 
in  any  way  before  being  scoured. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  observed  as  to  the  oil  used  on  stock ; 
only  a  safe  animal  oil  should  be  used,  pure  sperm,  pressed  or 
saponified  lard  oils,  or  a  pure  olive.  Olive  oil  has  of  late  been 
so  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil  (exported  for  the  purpose)  as 
to  render  its  use  on  wool  or  cotton  highly  dangerous. 

To  avoid  fires  from  spontaneous  combustion,  all  dirty  or 
greasy  cotton  or  woolen  waste  should  be  removed  to  a  building 
especially  prepared  for  its  reception,  (and  not  exposing  the  mill) 
and  never  left  in  the  mill  over  night.  The  cards  should  be 
cleaned  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  the  waste  passed  through  the 
duster  and  removed  to  the  waste-house.  It  is,  moreover,  to  the 
manufacturer's  interest  to  clean  the  waste  iis  soon  as  it  comes 
from  the  card,  since  if  left  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  matted 
and  will  not  clean  well.  The  pickers  should  also  be  daily  over- 
hauled and  all  waste  removed. 

Sweepings  of  floors  nearly  always  contain  more  or  less  oil, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  corners,  but  should 
be  carefuUy  removed  each  afternoon. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken,  in  case  any  painting  is  done 
on  the  premises,  to  see  that  no  rags,  waste,  or  cotton  Sfiturated 
with  linseed  oil  (a  most  dangerous  combination)  is  left  in  any 
part  of  the  building.  The  examinations  for  such  negligence 
should  be  the  more  thorough  that  the  danger  is  greatest  when 
such  materials  are  covered  up  in  any  way ;  a  condition  in  which, 
as  before  explained,  they  are  most  likely  to  ignite,  while,  at 
the  same  time^  most  likely  to  elude  a  search  for  them. 
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The  increased  use  of  hard  woods  as  a  finish  for  the  interior 
of  buildings,  especially  in  offices,  engine-rooms,  stair- ways,  etc., 
and  the  habit  of  re-oiling  them  from  time  to  time,  renders 
the  observance  of  these  precautions  extremely  necessary. 

Many  other  substances  are  known  to  bum  spontrjieously, 
such  as  lampblack,  oiled  clothing,  wet  hemp  ropes  and  mats, 
phosphorus,  bituminous  coal  in  large  heaps,  moist  hay,  etc.,  etc. 

An  experiment  showing  the  manner  in  which  subterranean 

fires  possibly  sometimes  originate  is  also  mentioned : 

"Twenty  five  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  were  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  iron  filings.  After  being  kneaded  together  with  a  little  water  to 
the  consistence  of  paste  it  was  placed  in  an  iron  pot,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
the  whole  buried  under  ground  about  one  foot  deep.  In  eight  or  nine  hours 
the  earth  swelled,  grow  warm  and  cracked;  hot  sulphurous  vapors  were 
perceived;  a  flame  which  dilated  the  cracks  was  observed;  in  short,  a  subter- 
raneous fire,  producing  a  volcano  in  miniature,  was  spontaneously  lighted  up 
from  the  reciprocal  actions  of  sulphur,  iron  and  water." 

Bit  tun  i  nous  Coal  in  large  heaps,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  sulphuret  of  iron  which  it  contains  in  large  quantities,  has 
caused  many  fires,  the  most  serious  of  which,  probably,  was 
that  at  Copenhagen,  about  the  yeiir  1804,  when  1400  buildings 
were  destroyed.  Numerous  fires  have  occurred  at  the  different 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  where  large  quantities  of  the  coal  are  kept 
— ^notably  at  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  heap  of 
coal  under  the  trestle  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  December,  18T5,  a  fire  started  in  a  large  heap  of  1300  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  stored  in  the  biisement  of  a  store-house  con- 
nected with  the  Burlington  W(X)len  Mill  at  Winooski,  Vermont, 
no  doul)t  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphurets  in  the  coal. 
A  singular  fatality  has  attended  many  of  the  ships  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  soft  coal,  unexplained  except  upon  the  hypothesis, 
of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal. 

Bituminous  coal  should  bo  kept  in  small  heaps,  out  of  doors, 
protect (»d  by  sheds  from  the  rain,  but  where  frequent  currents 
of  air  may  keep  it  cool.  It  is  p<^ssible  to  have  pipes  running 
into  the  heap  to  ventilate  the  pile  and  to  determine  a  rising 
temperature  by  thermometers  and  other  tests. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  si)ontaneous  ignition  of  un- 
slaked lime  when  dampened  in  any  way,  and  yet  it  is  frequent- 
ly stored,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  in  a  careless  manner,  where 
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exposed  to  rain  by  an  open  or  broken  window  or  a  leaky  roof, 
or  in  warehouses  on  water  fronts  where  freshets  may  reach  it. 
Ahnost  every  spring  fires  from  freshets  in  Ume  warehouses  are 
recorded. 

As  I  write,  information  is  received  of  a  fire  resulting  in  a 
$10,000  loss  at  Richmond,  Va.,  caused  by  the  water  from  a 
freshet  coming  in  contact  with  lime  in  the  plant  of  Warner 
Moore  &  Company,  millers  and  feed  supply  men. 

The  ordinary  oiled  clothing  to  be  found  in  ship  chandlery 
stores,  and  in  clothing  stores  near  the  water  fronts  of  cities,  is 
dangerous  when  in  piles  because  of  the  linseed  oil  used  in  the 
manufacture.  It  should  always  be  hung  up  and  exposed  to 
free  currents  of  air,  by  which  the  heat  evolved  is  conducted 
away.  Stocks  of  goods,  where  it  forms  a  large  percentage  of 
the  stock  and  where  it  is  kept  in  piles  on  shelves  or  counters 
or  in  drawers,  are  undesirable  risks. 

Charcoal  will  burn  when  pulverized  or  finely  divided,  in 
heaps.  Indeea,  a  ton  or  two  of  charcoal  in  a  state  of  minute 
division  is  almost  certain  to  ignite  six^ntaneously.  In  an  ex- 
periment which  was  made  in  France,  under  government  direc- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  inflammation  occurs  towards  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  in  such  cases,  at  about  five  or  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  temperature  is  constantly  higher  in 
this  place  than  in  any  other.  In  another  instance,  whore  small 
charcoal  was  thrown  into  a  heap  ten  feet  square  and  four  feet 
deep,  containing  two  or  three  tons  of  charcoal,  the  temperature 
in  three  days  had  increased  to  90°,  though  at  first  only  57°  (that 
of  the  air  at  the  time.)  On  the  sixth  day  it  wiis  150°,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  coinhustion  had  occurred  in  several  places. 
The  charcoal  had  been  made  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  ex- 
periment  took  place,  had  been  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
was  not,  in  any  sense,  what  is  known  as  "freshly  burned"  char- 
coal. When  finely  powdered,  charcoal  is  more  dangerous  than 
when  in  sticks.  Sixty  pounds  of  powdered  charcoal  is  some- 
times a  large  enough  quantity  to  ignite  spontaneously.  Lumps 
of  charcoal,  if  moist  and  subjected  to  a  slight  drying  heat,  Avill 
ignite  (see  the  interesting  experiment  of  Professor  Jackson, 
under  head  of  steam-pipe  fires,  page  16G). 

Dr.  Kane,  in  the  narrative  of  his  Arctic  explorations,  men- 
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tions  a  fire  originating  unmistakably  in  the  "remains  of  a 
barrel  of  charcoal  which  had  been  left  in  the  carpenter's  room 
of  the  ship,  ten  feet  from  the  stoves  and  with  a  bulkhead  sepa- 
rating it  from  them." 

Phosphorus — which  should  always  be  kept  under  water, 
and  which,  when  it  becomes  uncovered,  by  evaporation  or 
leakage  of  the  water,  absorbs  oxygon  so  rapidly  at  a  temper- 
ature below  70°  as  to  take  fire  readily,  especially  when  in  a 
powdered  state — is  very  dangerous.  Sufficient  j)owdered  phos- 
phorus is  sometimes  to  be  found  on  the  head  of  matches  t<i 
ignite  in  this  way.  Some  fires  are  possibly  due  to  the  ignition 
of  matches  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  in  a  window  and  in 
srnnmer,  is  frequently  as  high  as  140° — more  than  enough  to 
ignite  phosphorus.  The  ordinary  lucifer  match  composition  is 
luminous  on  dark,  warm  nights,  showing  that  oxidation  is  going 
on  and  a  process  of  heating ;  hence  large  quantities  of  matches 
should  not  be  kept  in  stores,  especially  where  any  heat — 
whether  of  stoves,  steam-pipes,  or  of  the  sun — can  reach  them. 

Chlorine,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  elementary  substances, 
largely  used  in  bleaching,  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime, 
chlorate  of  potash,  chloride  of  magnesia,  &c. ,  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  hydrogen,  seizing  it  in  many  of  its  liquid  and  soUd 
combinations,  as  in  volatile  oils,  which  it  inflames,  and  in  cotton 
and  flax.  It  spontaneously  burns  many  substances.  Some  of 
the  metals,  when  finely  divided,  take  fire  spontaneously  in 
chlorine,  such  as  brass-leaf  or  iH)wdered  antimony. 

Lampblack  is  claimed  to  be  dangerous,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  Uability  to  ignite  spontaneously  if  mixed  with  oils 
— especially  linseed — which  contain  a  large  proi)ortion  of  hydixv 
gen.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  unsuspected  cause,  sometimes,  of 
fires  in  shoe  manufactories,  in  which  risks  it  is  urged  by  some 
that  not  over  one  day's  suj)ply  should  be  permitted.  As  lamp- 
black is  almost  always  to  be  found  near  oils,  as  in  paint  shops, 
&c.,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  dors  not  cause  fires.  Its  use 
with  putty,  as  in  the  case  of  furniture  factories,  or  other  risks, 
may  supply  the  necessiiry  material  for  combustion. 

Tracing  paper,  made  transparent  with  oil,  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, if  the  sheets  are  not  thoroughly  dry  and  cool  before 
piling,  will  take  fire  within  an  hour,  on  account  of  the  linseed 
oil  used. 
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Roasted  coffee  sometimes  takes  fire  spontaneously.  Its  latent 
heat  is  greatly  increased  by  the  process  of  roasting. 

It  is  well  known  that  hay,  when  stored  away  too  green  or 
wet,  is  very  liable  to  set  bams  on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  in 
fermentation.  It  is  claimed  that  salt  sprinkled  in  the  mow  is 
a  preventive  of  heating,  and  that  if  the  mow  is  pierced  with 
holes  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  gases  and  heat  generated,  no 
combustion  can  take  place. 

Tarred  felt  and  moist  hemp  have  been  known  to  take  fire 
spontaneously. 

"Charged  silks,"  viz.,  silks  which  have  been  treated  with  oil 
to  increase  their  weight,  and  certain  shades  of  dyed  silks,  are 
so  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  that,  in  1872,  their  trans- 
portation was  prohibited  on  German  railways.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  nut  oil  was  used. 

Goods  and  yams  dyed  black,  possibly  from  some  chemical 
used  in  the  dye,  especially  if  packed  soUdly  together  before  the 
heat  from  the  drying  process  at  the  mills  has  escaped  from  the 
cloth  or  yam,  are  very  liable  to  bum  spontaneously.*  No  less 
than  six  fires  occurred  in  1873,  in  mills,  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  black  goods.  One  at  the  Norwich  Bleachery,  several 
at  the  Pacific  Mills,  one  at  the  Silver  Spring  Dye  Works,  and 
one  at  the  Danvers,  Conn.,  Bleachery.  In  1875  a  fire  occurred 
at  the  Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. ,  in  a  roll  of  alpaca 
goods,  dried  on  a  drying  machine  the  day  previous ;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  at  the  Renfrew  Manufacturing  Company's  Mill, 
Adams,  Mass. ,  in  Black  Yatms ;  and  at  the  Lonsdale  Bleachery, 
Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  in  a  pile  of  colored  goods  in  the  dye  house. 

The  burning  of  several  Russian  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Cron- 
stadt  was  caused  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  firwood  soot 
and  rape  oil  varnish,  wrapped  in  a  bass  mat  and  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  preparatory  to  painting  a  ship  with  it. — 
Papworth's  ^^Xotes  on  Spontaneous  Combustion.'^ 

A  vessel  loaded  with  Guano  which  became  wet  with  salt 
water  took  fire  instantly. 

It  is  claimed  that  buildings  have  been  set  on  fire  by  spon- 

♦Probably  clue,  also,  to  the  fact  that  this  color  admits  of  greater  "loading," 
the  Introduction  of  material  to  give  weight  to  the  goods,  which  would  be 
apparent  in  the  lighter  colors. 
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taneous  ignition  of  the  guano  of  pigeons  or  other  birds,  and 
certainly  some  fires  attributed  to  this  cause  seem  to  be  more 
easily  explainable  on  this  hypothesis  than  on  any  other. 

Fires  have  been  known  to  occur  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  con- 
centrated upon  light  combustible  materials,  such  as  shavings, 
oily  cotton,  or  sawdust,  through  imperfect  panes  of  window 
glass,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  ''burning  lens."  When 
woodwork  is  deeply  smeared  with  a  coating  of  linseed  oil,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  paint  shops,  carriage  shops  and  other 
risks  using  it,  it  would  not  seem  a  difficult  matter  for  the  heat 
of  the  sun  to  ignite  it. 

Sunlight  passing  through  a  spheroidal  glass  vessel  of  water 
has  been  known  to  produce  the  same  result. 

A  fire  was  caused  in  this  manner  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  H. 
C.  Bolton,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  room  at  1)  a.  m.,  he  found  a  wooden  table  on  fire,  igni- 
tion having  been  occasioned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing 
through  a  spherical  glass  flask  containing  water. 

Vessels  at  se^i  have  been  set  on  fire  by  means  of  the  * 'bull's 
eye"  glasses  used  to  admit  light  between  decks.  Their  use  had 
to  be  discontinued  and  flat  glass  substituted.  Captain  Scoresby 
and  Dr.  Kane,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  kindling  fires  with  lenses 
made  by  them  of  ice,  which  very  naturally  "astonished  the 
natives." 

Almost  every  boy's  book  of  "'games"  contains  recipes  for 
chemical  combinations  which  will  ignite  without  artificial  heat, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  owners  of  property  will  overlook  or 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  same  dangerous  conditions  may  be 
reached,  every  day,  in  storage  stores  and  warehouses,  by  the 
accidental  combination  of  m^ny  substances  in  common  use. 
The  explosion  at  the  great  fire  in  Broad  Street,  New  York,  in 
1845,  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  accidental  combination 
of  saltpetre  with  the  charred  ba^s  or  other  carbon. 

Strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  wnth  wool,  straw  or 
certain  essential  oils  will  cause  combustion. 

Calcined  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid  will  almost  instantly 
ignite.  Chlorate  of  potash  and  loaf  sugar  reduced  to  powder 
will  ignite  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid« 

"Fuming  acid  of  nitre  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  will  ignite 
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instantly,  and  the  experiment  proving  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
oney  to  be  carefully  made,  the  experimenter  being  careful  not 
to  approach  too  close  to  the  mixture." — Watson's  Chemical 
Essays. 

Wood  which  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  in  contact  with 
pipes  containing  hot  water  or  steam,  seems  to  be  reduced  gradu- 
ally to  a  condition  favoring  spontaneous  ignition.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  English  House  of  ParUament  and  many  other  fires 
have  been  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Vice-President  Snow,  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  has 
secured  valuable  statistics  as  to  the  fires  in  dry-kilns  and  dry- 
rooms,  and  has  practically,  it  seems  to  me,  demonstrated  that 
wood  subjected  continuously  to  heat  for  a  given  length  of  time 
gets  into  a  condition  where  it  ignites  spontaneously.  This  will 
explain  the  numerous  fires  in  dry-kilns  and  dry-houses,  and 
enforce  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  wood  in  rooms 
subjected  to  high  temperatures. 

Many  of  the  fires  originating  in  Broom  Corn  warehouses  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  resulting,  from 
the  saturation  of  the  fibre  with  oil  from  the  seed,  expressed  by 
the  process  of  baling  and  handling,  and  the  numerous  fires  in 
cotton  gin.  houses  may  be. largely  due  to  the  ignition  of  cotton 
saturated  with  oil  from  the  cotton-seed  expressed  during  the 
process. 

Paint  shops  are  particularly  liable  to  fire,  on  account  of  the 
linseed  oil  used.  A  paint  shop  in  a  building  is  always  an 
objectionable  feature,  and  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
such  as  plow  works,  carriage  shops,  agricultural  implement 
manufactories  and  others,  great  danger  exists  from  the  care- 
lessness with  which  linseed  oil  is  frequently  handled  by  persons 
ignorant  of  its  dangerous  properties. 

Junk  stores  and  rag  stores  are  very  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion  and  are  not  safe  risks  to  insure;  aside  from  the 
questions  of  unsatisfactory  values,  which  are  always  involved 
in  the  adjustment  of  losses  on  them,  they  contain  at  all  times, 
miscellaneous  rubbish  picked  up  in  the  streets — wisps  of  oily 
cotton,  greasy  rags,  oily  cotton  waste,  etc.,  etc.,  and  as  they 
are  genes^ly  in  the  hands  of  persons  ignorant  or  indifferent  as 
to  the  dangers  of  spontaneous  ignition,  they  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  the  insurance  agent,  either  as  risks  or  exposures. 
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The  agent  must  expect  to  find  the  danger  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  however,  in  every  class  of  risks.  Even  dwellings 
are  not  exempt  from  it.  In  one  case  a  ball  made  by  children 
out  of  woolen  yarn  which  they  had  oiled  to  make  it  elastic  and 
phable,  and  had  then  covered  with  leather,  thus  fulfilling  un- 
consciously all  the  conditions  favoring  spontaneous  combustion, 
was  found  to  have  ignited  spontaneously  and  burned  to  ashes. 
A  notable  instance  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  dwelling 
was  where  a  mattress  took  fire.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that,  instead  of  being  stuffed  with  hair,  as  was  supposed, 
such  materials  as  tow,  flax,  rovings,  waste,  and  other  substi- 
tutes, had  been  used  by  the  upholsterer.  A  lounge,  stuffed  in 
the  same  manner,  took  fire.  Numerous  instances  are  reported 
each  year  to  insurance  companies  of  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  greasy  overalls  of  painters  left  in  buildings  over  night.  In 
a  case  in  Boston  it  was  discovered  that  a  pair  of  greasy  overalls, 
which  had  been  accidently  covered  up  in  the  cellar,  were  on 
fire.  In  the  case  of  a  newly  finished  house,  a  fire  started  in  a 
small  pile  of  oil-cloth  clippings,  left  by  the  carpet  fitter.  While 
spread  out  on  the  floor  the  heat  was  conducted  away  by  currents 
of  air,  but  in  a  pile  it  was  confined,  and  the  oily,  vegetable  fibre 
of  the  cloth  ignited. 

The  sweepings  of  factories,  drug  stores,  grocery  stores,  ma- 
chine shops  or  other  risks  where  oil  is  used  or  kept,  are  very 
liable  to  take  fire,  especially  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  comers, 
waste  barrels  or  boxes ;  and  those  risks  where  sawdust  is  used 
on  the  floors,  such  as  drug  stores  and  grocery  stores,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  fire  from  this  cause.  The  breaking  of  a 
bottle  of  olive  oil  upon  the  floor  of  a  grocery  store,  saturating 
the  sawdust  with  which  the  floor  was  covered,  caused  a  fire 
sixteen  hours  afterward.  The  sweepings  had  been  left  in  a 
heap  where  sunlight  reached  them  and  accelerated  the  com- 
bustion. Olive  oil  has  not  been  considered  dangerous,  but  its 
adulteration  with  cotton-seed  oil  (very  common  of  late  years), 
makes  it  as  dangerous  as  any  other. 

Receptacles  for  wtiste  and  rubbish,  especially  in  mills,  should 
be  of  metal,  as  they  would  then  serve  to  conduct  away  the 
generated  heat  of  their  contents,  and  where,  through  any 
neglect,  such  waste  should  not  be  removed  over  night,  the 
danger  would  be  less  than  where  wooden  boxes  were  provided. 
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Wood — besides  being  itself  combustible — is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat,  and  serves  to  confine  that  generated  until  a  dangerous 
temperature  is  reached. 

An  instance  showing  the  necessity  for  the  thorough  exami- 
nation of  every  portion  of  a  risk,  and  particularly  of  those  ''out 
of  the  wa3'"  places  which  are  so  liable  to  be  overlooked  by 
owners  and  insurance  inspectors,  was  that  of  a  fire  in  a  large 
establishment  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  which  the  rule  was  to 
bum  all  oily  waste  and  rags  each  day,  under  the  boilers.  One 
of  the  workmen,  having  occasion  to  go  into  the  attic,  found  it 
full  of  smoke,  and  an  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
fire  originated  in  some  greasy  rags  in  the  space  between  the 
brick  wall  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  where  they  had  been 
hidden  by  a  boy  who  desired  to  collect  and  sell  them  on  private 
account.  Fortunately  the  roof  was  of  slate,  instead  of  shingles, 
and  served  to  confine  the  fire  long  enough  to  ensure  its  discovery 
and  extinction. 

As  before  stated,  petroleum  oils  are  not  liable  to  cause  spon- 
taneous ignition.  They  have  no  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  their 
danger  seems  to  be  confined,  as  elsewhere  stated,  to  their 
liability  to  evolve  dangerous  explosive  vapors,  and  to  their 
inflammability. 

Among  the  authorities  on  this  point  are  Prof.  Anderson,  of 
Glasgow  University,  who  says:  "By  a  special  experiment  I 
have  found  that  petroleiun  does  not  absorb  oxygen  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  cause  spontaneous  combustion."  Dr.  Hoffman, 
president  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  says:  "Petroleum 
oils  are  safer  than  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  absorb  oxygen,  and  cannot  undergo  spontaneous  com- 
bustion." Prof.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  sa^^s:  "I  find  that 
mineral  oil  does  not  sensibly  absorb  oxygen,  either  alone  or 
diffused  through  cotton  wool,  and  cannot  take  fire  spontan- 
eously." Prof.  Frankland,  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  and  other 
scientists  add  their  testimony  to  this  effect. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  by  which  a  safer  grade  of  oil  is  sold 
almost  without  exception,  fires  have  been  less  numerous  from 
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this  cause  than  in  former  times,  when  there  were  many  oil  re- 
fineries competing  with  each  other  for  price  and  seUing  oil  of 
low  specific  gravity,  due  only  to  the  presence  of  heavier  oils 
averaging  in  gravity  with  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  gasolene 
and  naphtha  so  that  a  specific  gravity  test  would  not  reveal  the 
danger.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  is,  to-day,  no 
kerosene  in  the  market  which  would  not  stand  the  U.  S.  stand- 
ard of  110  degrees  flash  test. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  losses  formerly  due  to  dangerous 
kerosene  have  been  largely  reduced  by  the  improved  quality  of 
the  article  sold,  I  would  offer  the  statistics  of  34,000  fires,  which 
show  that  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  number  of  all  fires  were 
due  to  kerosene  oil  lamps,  and  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  losses  from  all  causes  attributed  to  kerosene.  Of 
course,  these  figures  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  electricity  and  gas  have  done  away  with  the  use  of 
kerosene  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  also  with  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  gasolene  for  lighting  has  to  some  extent  done  away 
with  the  use  of  the  safer  material ;  but  the  figures  are  evidence, 
nevertheless,  supporting  the  contention  that  the  kerosene  as 
now  put  forth  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  much  safer 
article  than  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department 
shfjw  a  larger  jxjrcentage  of  fires  due  to  kerosene  oil  than  the 
statistics  I  have  quoted,  but  the  Massachusetts  figures  are  made 
upon  a  niu(»h  smaller  number  of  fires.  For  example,  the 
Massachusetts  figures  show  11  GO  losses  out  of  8500  fires,  where- 
as the  figures  I  have  quoted  cover  four  times  as  many  fires, 
the  latter  tabulation  being  based  upon  the  careful  report  of 
adjusters  on  the  ground  in  each  case  which,  I  think,  explains  the 
difference. 

In  ISGO,  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  was  requested  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  to  report  upon  "the  traflSc  in  dangerous 
kerosene/'  The  result  was  an  elaborate  report,  from  which  we 
shall  quote  freely,  as  occasion  may  require,  in  the  following 
pages. 

Crude  petroleum,  as  it  comes  from  the  oil  well,  is  a  dark, 
greenish-brown  liquid  of  offensive  odor,  chiefly  a  mixture  of  a 
great  number  of  hydro-carbons — ^the  average  proportion  of  the 
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mixture  being  85  parts  of  carbon  to  15  of  hydrogen.  These 
hydro-carbons  diflfer  in  volatility;  some  evaporate  rapidly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  making  it  unsafe  to  approach  them 
with  a  flame,  while  others  are  less  dangerous.  Their  volatility 
is  intimately  related  to  their  specific  gravity  or  weight — ^the 
lightest  being  the  most  volatile  while  the  heaviest  possess  the 
higher  boiling  points.  Their  inflammability  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  their  volatility  and  specific  gravity. 

The  light,  volatile  oils  ignite  or  **flash"  on  being  approached 
with  a  lighted  match,  no  matter  how  cold  they  may  be,  while 
the  heavier  oils  can  only  be  ignited  when  the  temperature  is 
raised  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

*'It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  an  oil  can  be  considered  a  sure  index  of  its  safety;  on  the 
contrary,  the  specific  gravity  gives  very  little  idea  of  its  safety ; 
for,  while  naphtha  tends  to  render  oil  lighter,  the  average 
gravity  of  good  oil  may  be  maintained  by  the  presence  of 
heavier  oils.  A  poor,  dangerous  oil  may,  in  this  way,  actuaUy 
be  heavier  than  a  safe  oil." 

Petroleum,  as  it  comes  from  the  wells,  is  subjected  to  a  dis- 
tillation or  refining  process,  the  first  products  of  which  are  gases 
which  require  cooling  with  ice  or  compressing  in  order  to  con- 
dense them. 

**Soon  the  vapors  begin  to  condense  in  the  worm  and  a  stream 
of  oil  trickles  from  the  far  end  of  the  coil  into  the  receiving 
tank."  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  refiner  may  decide  as  to 
whether  his  oil  shall  be  a  safe  or  dangerous  one,  since  it  only 
depends  upon  the  gravity  at  which  he  turns  the  product  into 
the  kerosene  tank.  If  he  waits  until  the  pnxluct  hjis  a  specific 
gravity  of  58**  Baume,  before  changing  the  direction  of  the 
stream  from  the  coil  into  the  kerosene  tank,  the  result  will  be 
a  safe  oil.  The  price  of  crude  naphtha  is  so  low,  however,  as 
to  make  it  a  strong  inducement  for  the  refiner  to  turn  it  into 
the  kerosene  tank,  where  it  will  bring  within  a  few  cents  per 
gallon  of  the  market  price  of  safe  oil. 

The  product  known  as  crude  naphtha  is  separated,  by  re- 
distillation, into  (1)  ''Gasolene," — ^the  lightest  (used  in  gas 
machines,  carbonizers  or  carbm-etters) ;  (2)  ''Naphtha," — ^used 
for  oil-cloths,  cleaning,  and  for  many  of  the  dangerous  brands 
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of  burning  oil;  (3)  ''Benzine," — used  for  paints  and  vamishea. 

The  operation  of  testing  kerosene  is  merely  that  of  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  emits  an  inflammable 
vapor — ^the  ''flash  point" — or  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil 
itself  takes  fire — ^the  "burning  point."  These  tests,  the  "flash- 
ing test"  and  the  "burning  test,"  are  often  confounded,  and 
when  a  law  or  ordinance  specifies  the  "fire  test,"  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  intended. 

"The  'flashing  test/  which  determines  the  lowest  temper- 
ature at  which  oil  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapor^  is  bj^  far 
the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  inflammable  vapor  evolved  at 
atmospheric  or  ordinary  temperatures  which  causes  most  of 
the  accidents.  Moreover,  an  oil  which  has  a  high  flashing 
test  is  sure  to  have  a  high  burning  test,  while  the  reverse  is 
not  true,"* 

The  burning  point  of  an  oil  is  from  ten  to  fifty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit higher  than  the  flashing  point,  the  two  points  being  quite 
independent  of  each  other.  The  "flashing  point"  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  most  volatile  constituents  present — 
naphtha,  etc.  While  the  "burning  pt^int"  depends  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  oil,  two  per  cent,  of  naphtha 
will  lower  the  flashing  point  of  an  oil  ten  degrees^  without 
materially  affecting  the  burning  test.  The  burning  test  does 
not  always  determine  the  real  safety  of  the  oil,  i.  e,,  the  ab- 
sence of  naphtha.  The  '^flashing  test"  should,  therefore,  be 
the  only  test  mentioned  in  laws  framed  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
dangerous  oils. 

*'What  flashinu:  i)oint  should  be  selected,  as  a  standard  of  safety,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  higher  the  flashing 
point  the  safer  the  oil.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  do  not  flash  below  600**  to 
600°  Fahrenlieit;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  explosion,  or  any  burning 
accident,  with  a  lamp  or  can  filh^i  with  such  an  oil. 

"The  flashing  junnt  should  be  somewliat  higher  than  the  highest  temperature 
the  oil  ever  reaches  in  the  lamps  or  cans.  Our  highest  summer  temperature  does 
not  far  exceed  90°  Fahrenheit,  tliough  a  can  of  oil  placed  in  the  sun  or  near  a 
fire  might  become  much  hotter." 

"The  point  of  100°  (a  temperature  sometimes  reached  in  metal  lamps)  does 
not  seem  to  be  high  enough  to  secure  immunity  from  danger,  though  it  may 
be  said  very  few,  if  any,  accidents  occur  with  oil  which  does  not  flash  below 
this  temperature.  In  some  State  laws,  110°  F.  is  fixed  as  a  flashing  point,  and 
In  one  of  them  120°  F. 
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"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  temperature  of  oil  in  lamps  sometimes 
rises  above  100°  F. — thus  reaching  a  temperature  at  which  even  oils  which  do 
not  emit  a  combustible  vapor  below  100°  F.  would  be  dangerous — it  is  ap- 
parent that  100°  is  too  low  a  standard  for  safety;  120°  F.  would  not  be  too  high 
as  a  standard,  and  its  adoption  would  not  add  three  cents  per  gallon  to  the  cost 
of  the  oil/' 

At  ordinary  temperatures  gasolene  and  naphtha  are  continu- 
ally giving  off  inflammable  vapor,  and  a  lighted  match  or  lamp, 
at  some  distance  from  the  material  itself,  will  ignite  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  vapor. 

The  metaUic  attachments  of  ordinary  lamps  are  suflScient  to 
conduct  the  heat  of  the  flame  to  the  oil  in  the  lamp,  and  to 
cause  it  to  evolve  dangerous  and  explosive  vapors,  unless  the 
oil  is  a  safe  one.  So  long  as  the  lamp  is  unbroken  and  kept 
closed,  no  explosion  is  likely  to  take  place ;  but  if  opened  for 
filling^  near  a  fire  or  flame  of  any  kind,  an  explosion  is  almost 
certain  to  ensue.  It  must  be  remembered  that  actual  contact 
of  flame  tvith  the  oil  itself  is  not  necessary.  The  danger  is 
from  the  vapor  with  which  the  vacant  space  in  the  lamp  above 
the  oil  is  filled.  This  vapor  is  invisible,  is  always  under  press- 
ure— because  gradually  and  continually  generated  in  a  confined 
space — and  when  released,  as  by  the  opening  of  a  lamp  for 
purposes  of  filling,  expands  in  volume,  sometimes  sufficiently 
to  fill  a  small  room,  and  to  reach  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  stove 
at  some  distance  from  the  oil  itself. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  lamps  should  never  be  filled  at  night ; 
that  kerosene  should  never  be  handled  or  sold  within  fifteen  feet 
of  any  artificial  light  or  stove ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  danger  from  leakage,  that  a  can  or  barrel 
of  oil  should  never  be  kept  in  the  same  room  with  a  furnace, 
stove,  or  fire  of  any  kind, 

A  terrible  instance  of  the  danger  from  kerosene  of  a  low 
flashing  test,  when  kept  or  handled  in  warm  rooms  or  near 
stoves,  was  that  of  a  fire  at  Morton  Station,  near  Philadelphia, 
by  which,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  a  one-gallon  can 
of  volatile  kerosene  or  so-called  "combination  fluid,"  four  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death. 

We  quote  from  the  published  account  of  the  investigation : 

"The  room  in  which  the  explosion  took  place  had  a  low  ceiling  and  a  very 
large  stove,  which  had  heen  kept  at  nearly  a  red  heat,  in  order  to  expedite  a 
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large  ironing.  There  was  no  light  or  fire  in  the  room,  except  the  one  in  the 
stove.  A  young  woman,  one  of  the  victims,  was  still  conscious  and  lived  long 
enough  to  relate  that  her  mother  took  the  can  of  oil,  removed  the  cork  of  the 
spout  at  the  table — several  feet  from  the  stove — she  instantly  saw,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  cork,  a  flash  go  from  the  stave  to  the  can,  heard  a  loud  hissing  noise, 
and  tliat  was  all  she  remembered  !" 

The  explanation  of  this  occurrence  is  very  simple.  The  can 
of  oil  had  been  generating  vapor  in  the  warm  room  all  day, 
until  the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  oil  and  the  top  of  the 
can  was  filled  with  an  inflammable  gas  under  the  pressure  of 
its  confined  volume.  Immediately  upon  removing  the  cork, 
the  escaping  vapor — expanding  as  it  became  released — ^filled 
the  room  and,  igniting  at  the  stove,  caused  the  explosion. 

Tests  of  kerosene  should  be  carefully  made.  Instruments  for 
making  the  tests  are  simply  contrivances  for  applying  a  slow 
heat  to  oil  in  which  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  placed.  Upon 
the  application  of  heat,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  oil  rise  to  the 
surface  and  are  there  converted  into  vapor  which,  when  evolved 
in  appreciable  quantities,  will  ignite,  with  a  succession  of  flashes, 
on  the  appnmch  of  flame. 

*'The  thermometer  should  not  descend  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  oil;  if  the  bulb  is  well  covered  it  is  suflScient.  It  is  well 
to  stir  the  oil  before  applying  the  flame,  which  should  not  be 
thrust  against  the  oil,  but  should  be  flitted  quickly  across  the 
surface  after  noting  the  thermometer.  The  oil  should  be  heated 
very  slowly ;  a  test  should  never  be  completed  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  and  when  the  oil  flashes  or  bums  but  a  few  degrees 
from  the  standard  temi^erature,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  spend  less 
than  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  oil  to  the  flashing  point." 

A  rude  and  not  very  reliable  test,  but  one  which  is  still  better 
than  none,  is  to  place  some  of  the  oil  in  an  ordinary  saucer, 
which  may  be  floated  on  the  top  of  water  in  a  pan  set  upon  a 
stove,  with  a  thermometer  in  the  wat^r.  The  flame  may  be 
applied  in  the  manner  described. 

One  very  simple  test  may  be  tried  by  any  one.  It  is  to  pour 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  into  a  saucer  and  apply  a  match ;  if  the 
oil  takes  fire  at  once,  it  is  unsafe.  ''"'The  fact  that  the  ma- 
terial can  be  ignited  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
dwelling-house  should  be  a  sufficient  evidence,  to  a  person  of 
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intelligence,  that  when  employed  in  the  household,  for  lighting 
purposes,  it  may,  at  the  first  thoughtless  or  careless  act,  become 
the  cause  of  awful  accidents." — Dr.  WahVs  Report  on  Kero- 
sene to  the  Board  of  Underwriters, 

While  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  test  just 
mentioned,  that  an  oil  which  does  not  ignite  is  a  safe  one  (be- 
cause the  temperature  in  lamps  is  always  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere),  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  an  oil  ichich 
does  ignite  is  unsafe^  and  there  is  no  need  to  carry  the  experi- 
ment farther. 

The  fact  that  certain  highly  dangerous  oils  or  naphthas  will 
bum  quickly,  without  explosion,  when  an  unprincipled  vendor 
unscrews  the  wick-tube  of  a  lamp  and  applies  a  match,  must 
not  be  taken  as  any  evidence  of  safety.  A  certain  ratio  of  air 
to  vapor  is  necessary  to  make  an  explosion.  The  maximum 
degree  of  violence  results  from  a  proportion  of  eight  or  nine 
parts  air  to  one  of  vapor.  The  vendor  takes  advantage  of  this 
fact  when  he  practises  the  sham  test  just  mentioned;  the  pro- 
portion of  vapor  to  air  is  too  great  to  explode^  and  it  bums 
quietly. 

If  he  should  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  oil  in  a  tin  can 
and  shake  it  thoroughly,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapor  would 
probably  be  evolved  to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air 
in  the  .can,  and  the  result  would  be  very  different! 

Petroleum  lubricators  should  not  evolve  an  inflammable  vapor 
below  300°. 

Any  caution  to  those  who  make  tests  of  kerosene  to  be  care- 
ful and  not  endanger propert y  by  the  very  act  which  is  in- 
tended to  secure  it,  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  if  a  gentle- 
naan  in  New  Bedford,  in  carelessly  trying  a  fire  test  on  a  sample 
of  kerosene,  had  not  burned  up  a  refinery — oil,  barrels  still  and 
buildings ! 

Recipes  for  making  oils  safe.— 'Trocesses  have  Ikhh  patented," 
says  Prc^f.  Chandler,  '"and  vendors  have  sold  rights  throughout 
the  country  of  patented  and  secret  j)rcK?esses  for  rendering  gas- 
olene, naphtha  and  benzine  non-exjJosive.  Thus  treated,  these 
explosive  oils — just  as  explosirc  as  before  the  treatment — are 
sold  imder  trade  names  indicating  safety. " 

''Jt  i9  not  possible  to  make  gaf^olene,  naphtha  or  benzine 
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safe  by  any  addition  that  can  be  made  to  it.  Nor  is  any  oil 
safe  that  can  be  set  on  fire  at  the  ordmary  temperature  of  the 
air.'' 

"Safety''  lamps,  cans,  etc.— *'An  indefinite  number  of  'safety 
lamps  have  also  been  patented  uHlth  a  view  to  make  it  possible 
to  bum  explosive  naphthas  without  danger;  but  the  accident, 
which  is  (diray.s  more  likely  to  occnr  outside  than  within 
the  lamp,  is  just  as  liable  to  tiike  place.  The  lamp  is  dropj^ed 
or  broken;  it  is  filled  wliile  burning;  the  servant  neglects  to 
screw  in  the  wick  tube;  the  oil  is  upset  or  left  uncorked,  or  the 
servant  nscs  it  to  kindle  the  fire.  In  some  way  or  other,  fire 
gets  to  the  vaj)or  oH  the  oil,  and  an  explosion  occui-s.  Even 
when  the  'sifety  lamp'  has  an  ally  in  the  form  of  a  'safety 
can,'  it  still  fails  to  make  naphtha  safe.  It  is  an  axiom  that 
no  lamj)  is  safe  with  dan(jerons  oil,  and  any  lamp  is  safe 
ivith  s((fe  oil.^' 

Empty  Kerosene.  Naphtha  or  Gasolene  Barrels  are  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  tires,  in  consequence  of  carelessness  in  approaching 
them  with  lights.  They  are,  nearly  always,  full  of  explosive 
vapor,  es})ecially  after  standing  in  a  warm  place  or  in  the  sun, 
and  hav(»  b(*en  known  to*  explode  with  great  violence. 

Dealers  are  generally  so  careless  with  respect  to  empty  oil 
barrels,  that  they  should  be  cautioned  by  agents  as  to  the  danger 
of  api)roaching  tlu^m  with  lights  or  matches. 

Gasolene  Gas  Machines. — The  lighting  of  buildings  with  gas 
manufactured  by  simply  passing  a  current  of  air  through  gjis- 
olene,  so  as  to  evolve  a  vapor  which  rises  very  readily  fRim  it, 
has  now  become  so  general  as  to  deserve  careful  and  extended 
notice.  Neither  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  matesrial  nor  the 
application  of  heat  is  necessary.  The  air  itself  readily  takes  up 
the  vaj)or,  and  the  gas  resulting  becomes  merely  a  mechanical 
mixture,  not  a  chemical  union. 

When  tlu»  apj)aratus  is  safely  arrangtHl,  the  lighting  of  build- 
ings in  this  manner  may  be  sjifer  than  l)v  movable  kerosene 
lamps,  but  there  are  many  unsafe  gas  machines,  the  owners  of 
which  deceive  projjerty  holders  and  insurance  agents  with  state- 
ments that  their  particular  machines  have  bee^n  '*appn)V(^  by 
the  underwriters."  Every  agent,  therefore,  should  be  thonmgh- 
ly  informed,  so  as  to  judge  for  himself  <is  to  whether  ti  mughiuQ 
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is  safe  or  not,  and  as  to  whether  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  will  justify  his  approval. 

Gasolene  gas  or  naphtha  gas  is  simple  a  mixture  of  common 
air  and  gasolene  vapor,  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  bum. 
The  machinery  usually  consists  of  a  metal  tank  or  receiver,  for 
holding  the  liquid,  and  an  air-pump  or  "blower"  to  supply  it 
with  air.  The  tank  should  be  under  ground,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  distant  from  the  building  to  be  lighted,  if  it  is  a  dwell- 
ing, and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  distant,  if  it  is  a  hotel, 
manufactory  or  other  large  building,  reciuiring  a  greater  number 
of  burners.  The  aim  should  always  be  to  mingle  at  such  tem- 
})erature  that  it  will  not  separate  or  condeuse  afterward,, 
especially  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
mixture — i)articularly  when  the  fire-heat  is  applied  to  make  the 
liquid  vaporize — is  to  condense  in  the  pij)es  at  any  temperature 
materially  lower  than  that  at  which  it  is  generated,  for  which 
reason  )i()  artificial  heat  should  he  permitted. 

The  rec^eiver  should  be  lower  than  the  air-pump  or  * 'blower" 
and  the  pipes  throughout  the  building  should  be  inclined,,  so 
that  any  condensation  tcill  flow  outside  of  the  building  and 
back  into  the  tank  or  receiver.  Where  the  tank  is  lower  than 
the  building  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  liquid  to  flow  into 
the  building;  and  when  a  considerable  distance  intervenes  be- 
tween the  tank  and  the  building  a  further  advantage  is  secured, 
the  pipe  passing  under  ground  being  cool,  the  gas  is  more  likely 
to  condense  before  it  reaches  the  building,  and  a  safer  gas — one 
which  is  not  likely  to  condense  in  the  temperature  of  the  building 
— enters  the  pipes. 

The  air-pump,  "blower"  or  "meter,"  for  forcing  air  into  the 
gasolene  tank,  usually  works  by  clock-work,  the  motive  power 
being  a  susi)ended  weight.  As  the  air-pump  requires  frequent 
attention,  and  contains  water  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
freeze,  and  as  it  should  be  in  a  dry  place,  where  the  moving 
parts  may  not  be  injured  by  rust,  some  builders  claim  that  it  is 
necessary  to  permit  it  to  be  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  building; 
but  SJ&  furnaces  are  usually  located  in  (cellars,  there  would  be  a 
liability  to  great  danger,  if  any  of  the  gas  should  escape  from 
the  pump  or  blower  into  the  cellar.  The  gas  l)eing  hea\4er  than 
the  air,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  carbon,  is  very  liable  to 
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ignite  at  the  furnaces  and  cause  explosion  and  fire.  For  this 
reason  the  supply  of  air  to  the  pump  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
taken  by  an  induction  pipe/ro//?  the  outside  of  the  building, 
so  in  case  of  any  change  of  pressure,  by  which  the  gas  in  the 
tank  should  happen  to  be  forced  back  into  the  air-pump  and 
through  the  induction  pipe,  it  may  not  enter  the  cellar  (as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  induction  pipe  opened  into  the  cellar),  but  pass 
off  into  the  outer  air. 

The  gas  of  the  tank  may  be  forced  back  into  the  air-pump  if 
the  filling  of  the  tank  with  gasolene  is  not  properly  done ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  the  vent  cock  is  not  opened  during  the  process 
of  filling  from  the  barrel,  the  pressure  of  the  entering  fluid 
would  force  the  gas  through  the  j)ipe  leading  to  the  blower. 

In  this  way  the  Cashier  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany lost  his  dwelling-house  and  its  contents.  The  air-pump 
took  its  supply  of  air  fmm  the  inside  or  cellar  of  the  building: 
and  as  he  neglected  t(^)  o\\Qn  the  vent  cock,  while  filling  the  tank, 
gas  was  forced  through  the  air-pump  and  induction  pipe  into 
the  cellar.  A  servant,  entering  the  cellar  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, with  a  lighted  candle,  caused  an  explosion  which  fatally 
burned  her  and  destroyed  the  building  and  furniture.  The  fire 
was  peculiarly  rapid,  preventing  the  saving  of  an}i;hing  of 
value. 

The  most  aj)j)r<)V(»d  gas  apparatus  now  used  has  a  vent  cock 
so  constnu-trd  that  the  cock  for  filling  cannot  be  opened  with- 
of(t  openiuij  hotif  and  is  '*fcx^l -proof." 

There  should  be  a  cut-off  sto])-cock  in  the  gas  pipe,  at  the 
building,  to  cut  off  the  tank  from  the  house,  if  occasion  should 
retpiire  it. 

It  would  seem  uiincHvssiiry  to  add  that  all  of  the  app^iratus — 
tank,  nir-pumj)  and  i)ii)es — should  be  made  of  the  best  materials 
and  in  the  best  manner.  All  of  the  pi}H»s  should  be  testeil,  by 
comi>etent  exjx.M'ts,  before  the  gas  is  let  on. 

Particular  in(]uirv  should  be  made  as  to  whether  the  person 
entrusted  vnih  the  filling  of  the  tank  is  informed  as  to  the  im- 
jK)i*tance  of  having  the  vent  ()j)en  and  the  air-pump  shut  off  be- 
fore commencing  to  fill  the  tank,  and  as  to  the  general  danger 
of  using  a  light  in  or  near  the  gas-house  or  vault. 

So  barrels  containiny  any  of  the  maieriah  should  beper^ 
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mitted  in  or  near  insured  buildings^  and  no  empty  gasolene 
barrels  should  be  permitied  near  them,  on  account  of  the 
tUvngerous  gas  which  such  barrels  always  contain,  as  before  ex- 
plained. It  is  claimed  that  a  pint  of  gasolene  will  impregnate 
and  make  explosive  200  cubic  feet  of  air.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  it  depends  only  upon  the  proportions  in  which  gasolene 
vapor  and  air  are  mixed  (page  1 51>)  as  to  whether  the  result  is  a 
burning  gas  or  explosit^e  vapor.  If  the  air  is  thoroughly 
carburetted  it  bums  quietly ;  but  if  not,  it  explodes.  For  this 
reason  the  vapor  found  in  empty  barrels  is  nearly  always  a 
highly  explosive  one. 

Gasolene  Stoves,  now  frequently  used  in  tin-shops  for  heating 
soldering  irons,  and  in  other  risks  for  cooking,  heating,  and  other 
purposes,  must  not  be  permitted  by  agents  without  the  consent 
of  the  company  and  according  to  National  Board  precautions 
and  rules.  The  danger  of  these  stoves  is  not  so  much  from  the 
mere  process  of  burning  gasolene  vapor  as  from  the  presence 
in  a  building  of  the  material  itself ,  and  the  dangers  insepa- 
nible  from  the  handling  of  it.  It  is  more  dangerous  than  gun- 
powder, as  the  latter  will  not  seek  flame  or  fire,  while  the  vapor 
of  gasolene  will,  and  parties  who  handle  the  material  grow 
careless.  All  receptacles  are  liable  to  leak,  and,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  careful  person,  the  filling  of  the  receiver  is 
attendetl  with  danger. 

If  such  stoves  are  ever  safe  it  is  only  where  the  receptacle  for 
the  gasolene  is  outside  of  the  building,  and  the  gasolene  in- 
troduced to  the  stove  by  a  pipe  running  through  the  wall.  The 
material  must  not  be  stored  in  or  near  the  insured  buildings, 
except  as  described  in  the  small  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  stoves. 

As  I  write,  a  California  journal  contains  accoimts  of  two  gas- 
olene fires  which  illustrate  the  danger  of  having  the  material 
about.  A  fire  occurreil  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Gtisolene  was 
actually  drawn  in  a  pitcher  and  left  standing  upon  a  kitchen 
table.  Another  member  of  the  household,  discovering  the 
pitcher  and  supposing  it  to  hold  water,  actually  poured  it  into 
a  tea  kettle,  which  was  over  a  burning  gas  jet  on  a  gasolene 
stove.     The  result  is  said  to  have  been  instantaneous ! 

The  second  fire  occurred  in  another  California  house,  where 
a  cup  of  the  fluid  was  left  standing  on  a  table ;  a  match  lighted 
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in  its  vicinity  st»t  fire  to  the  gasolene,  causing  an  explosion,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  over  four  hun<lre<i  dollars. 

STEAM-PIPES  AND  THEIR  DANGER. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  we  desire  particularly  to  call  your 
attention.  It  has,  at  last,  btK^onie  a  sc^rious  question  whether 
stoves — l)ecause  of  their  admitted  danger  and  the  consequent 
care  in  their  management — are  not  safer  than  steam-pipes, 
where  the  manufacturer  entertains  doubts  as  tc  the  ignition  of 
wood  bv  tluMn  when  in  contact  with  it.  Unfortunatelv  the 
causes  of  nianv  tires  are  never  discovered.  All  traces  are  lost  in 
the  ruin  which  follows  tlie  conflagration ;  but  sufficient  statistic?* 
of  well  authenticated  ciises  of  fires  from  steam-pipes  have  been 
secured  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  on  this  point.  We  give 
a  list  of  some  of  them,  in  the  hoj)e  that  our  pains  may  not  be 
without  reward.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  catch  such  a  dangerous  incendiary  "reil  handed  in 
the  act."     Our  list  might  be  hirger. 

E.  M.  Williams*  VVooU'ii  Mill  at  Yaiitic;.  C'oim.,  from  wool  in  contact  with 
St  en  m  c(  )i  1 .     I  .oss  p< .  ""KM ) . 

Jones  &  Loughlins'  Anu'ricaii  Iron  Works  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Fire  iu  a 
wtMKlen  box  containing  a  stcam-pipo  packed  in  stiwdust.  A  clear  cast»— dis- 
covered in  the  daytime. 

liriiTLis  House,  Chicago.  Steam -pipes  in  drying  room  of  laundry  in  contact 
wilh  wood.     Discovered  and  e.\tinginshed. 

Store  of  Win.  II.  Watson,  cor.  Park  Place  and  Church  Street.  New  York. 

Steam  heatinir  jiipes. 

Dwelling  House 'f  Beach  Vanderpool,  Escj.,  in  Washington  Place,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Steam  heating  i)ipes  in  a  wood  bo.\.  Discovered  and  extinguishe<i  in 
the  daytime.  A  clear  case.  This  was  a  first-class,  brick  dwelling  costing 
$75,000. 

I'tica  Steam  Cotton  Co..  Utica,  N.  Y.  Fire  discovered  running  over  two 
laps  of  cotton  in  contact  witii  steam-pipes.  A  clear  case  of  the  ignition  of 
c/ttin  cotton. 

Republican  News  Olllce,  Geo.  Knapp  tfc  Co.,  S.  E.  cor.  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Main  i)ipe  leading  to  top  of  building. 

Oncco  Mills,  Sterling,  Conn.     Steam-pipe  packed  iu  charcoal. 

Pacific  Mills,  in  wool  sorting  room,  from  phicing  fieeces  over  steam-pipes 
to  warm  for  opening. 

Lonsdale  Mill,  K.  I.  Steam-pipe  par  ked  in  .sjiwdust.  Box  on  firea  numlKT 
of  times. 
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Androscoggin  Mills.     From  oily  overalls  hung  to  dry  over  steam-pipes. 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York.  Woixlwork  in  contact  with  steam-pipes. 
I)i.s<*overe(l  before  loss. 

Metroiiolitan  Hotel,  New  York.     Woodwork  in  contact  with  pipes, 
liobertson  Paper  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.     Steam-pipe  set  fire  to  wooden 
( using  in  which  it  was  enclosed. 

Higgins  Carpet  Co.  The  superintendent  of  the  Higgins  Car- 
\)et  Company's  Mills,  in  New  York,  told  me  that  he  saw,  one 
day,  a  collection  of  flyings  on  top  of  the  steam-pipes  which  ran 
along  the  side  walls  burst  into  flame  from  the  heat  of  the  pipes 
and  run  the  whole  length  of  the  piping.  The  fire  occurred  while 
the  men  were  out  of  the  mill,  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  happened  to  be  in  the  mill  at  the  time  there 
would  have  been  a  disastrous  conflagration. 

It  wuU  be  seen  that  several  fires  occurred  from  the  use  of  char- 
coal, sawdust,  etc.,  for  packing  to  prevent  loss  of  steam  by 
radiation  and  condensation.  These  substances  are  not  safe 
for  the  purpose,  Pix)f.  Tyndall  recommended  powdered  g>l)- 
sum  as  a  safe,  inexpensive  and  equally  efficacious  substitute. 

A  fire  was  discovered  in  the  mill  of  Mr.  Eddy  of  Fall  River, 
and  its  fortunate  extinction  may  serve  to  convince  manu- 
facturers of  a  danger  from  steam-pi jx^s  not  before  thought  of. 

The  gentleman  in  (juestion  had  placed  a  pine  board  in  his 
\v(K>l-drying  room,  alx^ut  three  or  four  inches  al)ove  the  steam- 
])ipes,  to  prevent  wool  from  falling  on  them.  A  fire  ensued, 
causing  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  before  being  ex- 
tinguished, and  a  careful  examination  as  to  its  origin  satisfied 
him  that  the  heat  of  the  pipes  hud  distilled  the  pitch  from 
.sei^eral  jnne  knots  in  the  hoards  which  dropping  im  the  pipes 
Ixilow  had  caused  the  combustion. 

We  neeil  not  suggest  the  lesson  of  this  fire,  or  the  necessity 
of  following  ste<mi-pijK\s  throughout  their  length  to  see  that 
where  they  pass  under  woodfcork — ((s  n^lien  suspended  be- 
low ceilings  or  floor  tind)ers — thefj  are  not  so  near  as  to  en- 
danger the  mill  in  the  manner  al>ove  described:  nor  need  we 
add  that  the  general  use  of  the  Houtheni  or  yellow  pine  in  the 
flooring  or  girders  of  buildin{j:s  (the  knots  of  which  yield  their 
pitch  to  a  very  moderate  heat)  will  justify  a  thorough  scrutiny 
of  the  woodwork,  from  time  to  time,  to  guard  against  fire. 

The  well-known  tend(»ncy  of  lumps  of  charcoal  to  take  fire 
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spontaneously  if  moistened  and  then  subjected  to  a  slight  drying 
heat,  (less  than  that  of  boiling  water),  suggests  another  way  in 
which  steam -pi  pes  may  set  fire  to  W(X)d.  We  give  an  interest- 
ing account  of  an  experiment  by  Professor  C.  T.  Jackson  (the 
well-kn(n\Ti  discoverer  of  etherization)  in  his  own  words.  Not 
less  interesting  than  the  narrative  is  his  very  clear  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  and  its  cause : 

"'Three  times,"  he  says,  ''I  have  set  fire  to  charcoal  at  temper- 
attires  bclotr  that  of  boiliuf/  water.  My  first  experiment  or 
observation  was  accidental.  I  was  preparing,  while  at  Bangor, 
Me. ,  for  a  lecture,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  show  an  artificial 
volcano.  I  t(K)k  a  tray  filled  with  gunpowder  and  laid  it  on  the 
stove  to  dry.  I  then  took  a  pajK^r  of  pulverized  charcoal,  such 
as  is  sold  l)y  the  aj>:)thecaries  for  tocth-i)owder,  the  charcoal  be- 
ing wrapped  in  white  j)aper,  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  the  gim- 
jK)wder  which  was  being  dried  uiK>n  the  stove.  Having  occasion 
to  go  out,  I  t(K)k  off  the  j)aper  of  charcoal  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
When  I  came  l)ack  in  about  twentv  minutes,  I  observed  the 
paper  smoking.  The  charcoal  was  com])letely  consumed.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  gunpowder  remained  on  the  stove  unex- 
ploded. 

''Mv  next  observation  was  this:  While  at  work  in  mylabora- 
tory,  1  had  occasion  to  use  a  piece  of  charcoal  for  blow-pipe 
exi)erimcnts.  I  went  down  into  my  cellar  and  brought  up  a 
j)iece  of  light,  fine,  roimd  charcoal,  suited  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  damp.  1  laid  it  on  the  top  of  a  column  stove  to  dry,  directly 
beside  a  tin  pan  containing  water,  which  was  not  boiling,  and 
never  did  boil  there.  I  took  the  charcoal  off  the  stove  and  laid 
it  on  my  table.  A  short  time  afterward,  I  discovered  that  it 
was  on  tire  all  through  the  })iece.  I  laid  it  aside,  and  it  burned 
entirely  to  ashes.  The  theory  of  the  ignition  of  the  charcoal 
under  these  circumstances  struck  me  at  once.  Charcoal  has 
wonderful  i)orosity :  it  has  the  j ower  of  analyzing  air,  and 
absorbing  the  oxygen  with  comparatively  little  of  its  nitrogen. 
The  pores  of  the  charcoal  were  previously  filled  with  moisture. 
Drying  ex])rlled  this  moisture.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  was  con- 
denscnl  in  the  charcoal,  taking  the  ])lace  of  the  moistui-e.  The 
condensation  of  the  oxygen  produced  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the 
charcoal.  I  rej)eated  this  exj)eriment  again  intentionally,  watch- 
ing it  carefully,  and  with  the  same  result." 
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I  have  never  found  an}'  manufacturer  or  practical  mechanic 
who  denie<l  that  steam-pipes  would  reduce  wood  to  a  condition 
of  charcoal — all  admit  this.  The  wooden  covering  or  "lagg- 
ing" of  engine  cylinders  after  a  few  years  of  service,  or  any 
other  wood  in  contact  with  steam-pipes  for  a  suflficiont  length  of 
time,  wnll  give  evidence  enough  in  proof  of  this  if  examined. 
It  is  needless  to  suggest  the  numerous  ways  in  which  these 
charred  surfaces  may  become  moistened  and  reduced  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  the  charcoal  in  the  ex^)eriment 
described,  after  which  the  pij)es  themselves  suppl}'  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce 
combustion. 

The  writer  some  yeai-s  ago  was  insj)ecting  the  Conestoga 
Mills  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  superintendent,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  combated  the  theorj"  of  ignition  by  steam-pij>es,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  visit  to  the  engine-room,  to  observe  the  charred 
wood  lagging  of  the  steam-cylinder  of  his  engine,  which  he  said 
had  been  on  the  engine  for  years  and  had  been  reduced  almost 
entirely  to  charcoal  and  had  not  ignited.  I  related  this  incident 
of  Professor  Jackson,  and  suggested  that  the  dryness  of  the 
lagging  might  really  be  the  explanation  of  its  failure  to  ignite, 
explaining  that,  in  the  case  of  fi(X)rs,  where  the  steam-pipe 
always  reduces  the  interior  of  the  planking  to  charcoal  which 
afterwards  might  become  damp  from  washing  the  floors,  and  so 
present  exactly  the  conditions  of  the  damp  charcoal  undergoing 
the  drying  process  in  Professor  Jackson's  exj>eriment,  there 
might  not  be  the  same  immunity  from  ignition.  I  also  urged 
the  Eddy  incident  as  explaining  another  class  of  steam-pipe 
fires  and  the  danger  of  a  horizontal  i)ipe  running  through  his 
weave  room  just  under  yellow  pine  girders. 

He  listened  with  great  interest  and,  with  that  promptness 
which  characterizes  fair-minded  men  when  they  become  con- 
vinced, accepted  the  explanation  as  a  good  one  and  ordered  the 
girders  protected  by  tin  wherever  they  ])assed  over  steam-pipes, 
and  the  flooring  cut  around  steam  risers. 

I  do  not  regard  the  practice  of  covering  steam-cylinders  A\ath 
wooden  lagging  as  safe,  but  I  presume  1  should  be  regarded  as 
radical  by  nine  so-called  practical  men  out  of  ten,  among  me- 
chanics, if  I  should  presume  to  suggest  any  correction  of  the 
practice. 
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Rtciini-pijKS  iiro  particularly  dangeroiLS  irhere  fhet/])as.%for 
(t}Uj  (h'sfaitre,  out  of  ,si(jht  bet tveen  floors  or  through  hollow 
pia,sier('tl  partitions.  The  tendency  of  rats  and  mice  to  build 
their  nests  near  them,  on  account  of  tlie  warmth  they  affonl,  is 
well  known,  and  they  are,  for  this  reason,  often  in  actual  con- 
tact with  th(»  most  dangei-oiis  nibbish,  such  as  oily  or  greasy 
rags,  cotton  or  woolen  waste,  iKvasioning  fires  whose  origin  is 
never  known.  In  such  cases  the  steam-pipes,  if  they  do  not 
ac^tually  ignite  the  combustible  material,  become,  it  must  be 
conceiled,  the  direct  promoters  of  spontaneous  combustion. 
They  should,  if  for  this  reason  alone,  be  always  in  plain  sight 
and  exposed  to  \iew  throughout  the  mill,  and  where  they  pass 
through  floors  should  be  protected  b}'  metal  thimbles  or  flanges, 
the  inner  rim  of  which  should  Ik?  furnished  wnth  points  to 
admit  of  a  constant  current  of  air. 

Steam-i)ip<.»s  have  been  known  to  hA  fire  to  wood  at  a  distance 
ot  thrtH3  Irmdred  feet  from  the  bt^iler.  Hot  water  pipes  were 
claimed  by  Mr.  Braidw(H>d,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  to  be 
dangerous  if  in  contiict  with  wood,  as  early  as  1840.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  tc^mjKTature  of  boiling  water  is  only  212°,  and, 
therefore,  not  hot  enough  to  ignite  wood,  falls  to  the  ground  in 
view  of  the  f a^'t  that  when  pij)es  are  carried  to  a  height  of  sixty 
or  seventy  ft^t,  as  in  the  case  of  large  buildings,  the  water  of 
the  boilers  is  under  a  pressure  of  ttro  or  three  atiHospheres 
iustedcl  of  one  and  the  lx)iling  jK)int  may  be  above  212°. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  steam-pii>es  fi?"es  in  mmiu- 
factorics  of  late  years  is  due  to  the  observation  of  precautions 
which  underwriters  have  carefully  pointed  out  as  necessan*. 
Chief  among  which  is  th(^  running  of  pipes  near  ceihngs  whe'^ 
stock  caniiot  touch  them.  'JMu^y  warm  r<H)ms  better  than  when 
near  the  floor. 

X.  B.      Sc(»  }M)ssil)]t'  (explanation  of  st(*am-pij»e  fires,  p.  142. 

LIGHTNING- 

Lightning  causi's  many  fires,  which  could  be  prevented  by 
gcH>d  lightning-rods,  extending  into  moist  ground  or  into  the 
water  of  wells.  The  insjjector  should  carefully  examine  a  build- 
ing to  see  that  rods  have  suffici(»ntly  numerous  points  and  are 
connected  with  soldered  joints  and  properUj  g rounded.  Claims 
for  losses  are  rare  on  buildings  pro])c»rly  rodded. 
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Probably  no  consideration  connected  with  dwelling-houses, 
specially,  is  the  subject  of  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  that 
f  whether  or  not  lightning-rods  are  ne<'essary.  That  it  is 
dvisable  to  have  a  good  Ughtning-rod,  well  grounded,  i.  e., 
onuected  with  moist  ground^  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
f  those  who  ought  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject.  I  am 
ally  aware  that  lightning-rcxls  are  regarded  by  a  large  number 
f  people  as  affording  no  protection ;  indeed,  a  gentleman  who 
as  favored  me  with  many  valuable  suggestions,  insists  that  a 
welling  of  his,  destroyed  by  fire  in  consequence  of  being  struck 
y  lightning,  was  rodded  in  the  best  manner.  Notwithstanding 
is  opinion,  I  advise  every  one  to  have  a  good  lightning-rod,  and 
i>  supplement  its  protection  \\4th  a  fire-insurance  policy  in  a 
eliable  insurance  company.  The  Washington  monument  was 
epeatedly  struck  and  injured  until  it  had  been  protected  with 
,  rod,  and  though  rej)eatedly  struck  afterward,  no  damage  was 
lone. 

The  large  chimney,  surrounded  by  staging,  of  the  West 
Joylston  Manufacturing  Company,  at  East  Hampton  Mass., 
vhilein  pnx^ess  of  building  was  struck  by  lightning  on  July  14, 
900.  It  was  claimed  that  tlie  wire  cable  for  hoisting  material 
md  laborers  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  acted  as  a  lightning-rod 
md  accounted  for  the  small  amount  of  damage.  This  could 
lot  have  been  the  case,  however,  as  the  cable  was  not  connected 
>y  any  conductor  to  moist  soil  so  as  to  secure  a  good  ground. 

The  advantage  of  lightning-rods,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
lot  restricted  to  the  conducting  away  of  strokes  of  lightning. 
Their  j)rincipal  office  is  to  tap  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
o  to  speak,  and  conduct  it  (juietly  away  to  the  ground,  pvei^ent- 
ng  its  accnmnlation  in  sufficient  volume  for  a  stroke.  For 
his  reason  the  lightning-rod  should  have  numerous  points  on 
he  roof.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  beech-trees  are  seldom 
truck  by  lightning,  whereas  oaks,  hemlocks,  and  other  trees, 
•specially  locusts,  are  subject  to  frec^uent  damage;  and  while 
his  well-known  fact  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
he  rougher  barks  hold  water,  itself  a  good  conductor,  and  that 
»ak  contains  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  its  comjx)sition,  the  exemp- 
ion  of  the  beech- tree  is  believed  by  many  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
hat  it  has  numerous  pointed  leaves  and  twigs,  as  well  as  a 
mooth  bark. 
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The  lightning-rod  may  l)e  of  iron  or  copper,  axid  may  be  in 
the  simple  form  of  a  hollow  gas-pipe  or  in  twisted  wire  cables, 
or  it  may  be  in  a  flat  or  taped  surface.  It  is  the  surface  which 
conducts  the  electricity,  rather  than  the  center  or  solid  portion 
of  the  rod. 

Houses  and  bams  should  be  protected  by  good  rods,  with 
nmncrous  ])oints  of  bright  polished  metal  on  the  highest  points 
of  the  roofs.  As  a  rule  a  pointed  rod  protects  as  much  of  the 
surface  of  a  roof  as  would  he  swept  by  a  radius  or  line  four 
times  the  height  of  the  rod  above  the  r(K)f ,  showing  the  necessity 
of  numerous  points. 

Iron  is  almost  iis  good  as  copper  as  a  conductor,  and  an  ordi- 
nary gas-pipe  ;*4  inch  in  diameter  makes  a  good  rod.     Four  or 
fire  ,sti'(Ui(is  of  orch'uarjj  barbed  wire  for  fencing,  twisted 
together,  would  make  a  good  lighttiing-rod  and  an  econom- 
ical one.     dare  should  be  taken  to  have  the  strands  un- 
broken,  however,  as  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  twist  ends 
together  or  join  them  by  laps  unless  they  were  soldered ;  each 
strand  shoulci  be  contiiuious  from  the  roof  to  the  ''ground''  in 
moist  earth.     Points  may  be  made  by  filing  the  ends  of  the  wire 
with  a  file,  on  the  roof  ridges  and  at  all  prominent  places,  tops  of 
chimnevs,  etc.     A  sufficient  number  of  such  barbed  wire  rods 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necess^iry  to  protect  buildings,  and 
any  farmer  ani  make  them   for  himself.     In  the  al)sence  of 
])arbed  wire,  which  would  be  apt  by  its  jx)ints  to  hold  its  place 
on  the  roof,  especially  with  staples,  driven  into  the  shingles  or 
siding,  three  or  four  strands  of  (piarter  inch  iron  wire,  twisted 
together,  would  make  an  admirable  rod,  care  being  taken  to  file 
the  ends  to  sharp  points  where  they  project  above  the  rcx)fs  or 
chinmeys.     7/  is  ritallji  iiHj)ortaut,  however^  that  the  rod 
should  (JO  far  enough  into  the  ground  to  reach  damp  earth. 
Where  this  is  difficult  to  find,  an  artificial  ground  may  be  made 
by  fillin.LC  th(?  bottom  of  the  hole  in  which  the  foot  of  the  rod 
enters  with  a  bushel  or  two  of  good  charcoal.     One  of  the  best 
grounds  is  to  attach  the  rod  to  the  pump  rod  in  the  well,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  continuous  metal  conductor  from  the  liighest 
point  of  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

The  rod  may  Ix.*  fastened  to  the  ro(jf  and  sides  of  the  building 
with  ordinary  iron  staples.     //  is  not  necessary  to  use  glasa 
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isulatorsy  as  lightning  will  not  leave  the  metal  rod  to  enter 
le  poorer  conductor  of  the  wooden  structure. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  buy  some  of  the  patent  rods  on 
le  market,  which  are  sold  at  fancy  prices.  As  alreiid}'  stated, 
%  inch  gas  pipe,  or  a  rod  of  copper  wire  oneKjuarter  of  an 
ch  in  diameter,  or  simple  barbed  wire,  ^vith  the  j)oints  sharp- 
led  makes  a  good  conductor. 

Where  contracts  are  made  with  itinerant  lightning-rod  ven- 
?rs,  care  should  1x3  taken  as  to  the  form  of  notes  and  contracts 
►r  signature.  Gross  frauds  have  l)een  practiced  u[)()n  unsus- 
cious  men  by  unscrupulous  parties,  and  the  innocent  victims 
ive  learned,  when  notes  have  been  presented  for  collection,  or 
ills  presented  for  signed  contracts,  that  alterations  in  the  text 
ive  been  made  after  the  signature  has  Ix^en  affixed,  and  that 
le  terms  of  the  contract  have  not  been  fully  and  honestly 
cplained. 

The  writer  would  advise  all  persons  erecting  dwellings  in 
olatod  locations  to  have  n)ds.  In  cities  they  are  not  nc^cessjiry. 
Lie  to  the  use  of  tin  or  other  metal  for  r(x)f8,  water-pipes  con- 
noted with  the  underground  system  of  the  (!ity,  or  with  drain- 
ipes  which  are  sufficiently  good  conductors  to  make  ro<ls  un- 
?ce88ary.  Indee<l,  even  in  country  dwellings,  if  leaders  and 
utters  are  connected  with  the  jx)ints  of  the  rod  on  the  roof, 
ley  form  sufficient  channels  for  carrying  the  electricity  or 
ghtning  to  the  ground,  pntrided  thet/  are  ronnecfed  with 
loist  ground  or  irith  the  puuip-rod  in  the  well. 

A  poor  ro<l,  or  one  not  properly  connected  ^\^th  moist  ground, 
r  disconnected  at  points,  is  worse  than  none. 

Lightning  is  less  dangerous  in  cities,  whc^ro  as  already  stated, 
le  numerous  metal  roofs  and  connections  of  metal  in  the  shape 
f  piping,  gutters,  leaders,  &c.,  with  underground  systems  of 
ipes  conduct  away  the  electricity,  and  it  will  bo  found  that 
nly  one  per  cent  in  number  of  losses  on  buildings  in  cities  are 
ue  to  lightning,  and  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  insurance; 
rhereas  on  farm  property,  11  }-> '}  of  the  total  number  of  losses 
n  buildings,  are  due  to  lightning,  the  aggregate  loss  lx>ing  Sfv 
f  the  total  amount  paid  from  all  causes.  On  live  st<K'k,  25  r«  of 
le  number  of  losses  are  due  to  lightning,  and  S  f<>  of  the  total 
mount  of  losses  paid  from  all  causes. 
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DEPARTMENTS^  ETC 

Every  building  should  be  provided  with  fire-extinguighing 
appliances  of  its  own  in  projH)rtion  to  its  area  and  height.  The 
l>est  fire  appliances,  strange  as  it  ma}'  seem,  are  the  cheapest- 
pails  filled  with  water  ready  at  the  head  of  every  staircase,  and 
for  the  reason  that  everyone  knows  how  to  use  a  ]>ail  of  water, 
while  the  average  })erson,  esj)ecially  in  the  hour  of  excitement, 
and  danger  does  not  understand  patent  fire-extinguishing  ap- 
pliances and  might  not  know  how  to  turn  on  the  valve  of  a  stand- 
pipe  and  bring  the  hose  into  action.  Even  in  manufactories, 
where  C(K)l-head(Hl  mechanics  might  be  supposed  comj^etent  to 
handle  fire  apparatus,  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
fires  are  extinguished  by  pails  of  water.  Underwriters  should 
therefore,  regard  these  simple  but  effective  appliances  favorably 
in  making  rates,  which  should,  in  all  cai^es,  be  5  ^  lower  where 
they  are  pro\4ded.  at  the  rate  of  say  six  pails  to  every  2,50(> 
square  feet  of  sui)erficial  ar(»a  or  fl(K)r  surface.  A  little  salt 
addtni  to  the  water  will  pn^vent  its  freezing  and  tissue  paper 
over  the  top  will  prevent  rapid  evaporation  and  accumulations 
of  dust.  Salt  in  metal  ])ails,  however,  \y\\\  cornxle  them.  It 
is  claimed  tliat  Calcium  Chloride  will  prevent  freezing  and  wiU 
not  cause  rust. 

Standpipes  slnuild  be  ])rovided,  with  Siamese  or  double  con- 
nections for  the  use  of  fire  engines  at  the  street,  with  hose  outlets 
also  at  ea(*h  window,  to  save  the  carrying  of  hose  upstairs;  and 
internal  standpipes  should  be  ])rovided  in  all  high  buildings, 
supplied  with  tanks  on  \\m  roof,  but  these  latter  should,  as 
already  explained,  b(^  supj^a-ted  on  iron  beams  and  rest  in  a 
corner  of  the  building  where  two  brick  enclosing  walls  will  form 
the  basis  of  support. 

Public  Fire  Departments  and  city  fire  appUances  should  be  recog- 
nized, of  cowse,  in  uU  rating  systems. 
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The  l>est  system  of  water  supply  is  one  where  the  water  is 
mder  sufficient  pressure  at  the  hydrant  to  throw  over  the  high- 
st  buildings  without  the  use  of  a  steam  pump  or  steam  fire 
ngine ;  in  other  words,  where  the  pressure  is  a  gravity  pressure, 
^his  can  onlv  be  secured  where  an  elevation  of  at  least  two 
lundred  feet  in  height  can  be  had  for  a  reservoir  sufficiently 
leai  to  a  city  to  prevent  the  loss  of  pressure  by  the  ''frictional 
lead"  in  the  pipes.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  as  explained  in 
he  article  on  water  supply,  direct  pumping  systems  are  desir- 
,ble,  though  not  so  good. 

Theoretically,  a  first-class  steam  fire  engine  is  supposed  to 
hrow  one  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  but  the  aver- 
se water  discharged  would  probably  be  nearer  seven  hundreil 
gallons  per  minute.  Even  with  the  heaviest  and  best  engines 
f  the  Silsby,  La  France  or  other  makes,  it  is  best  to  count  upon 
his  quantity,  rather  than  upon  the  maximum  theoretical  value 
i  the  engine. 

The  whole  subject  of  fire  engines,  h(X)k  and  ladder  trucks, 
hemical  extinguishers,  gravity  water  supply,  direct  pumping 
ystems,  &c.,  is  treated  of  under  the  Universid  Schedule,  and 
heir  relative  value  is  measured  by  the  deductions  allowed  for 
ach. 

Paid  fire  departments  are,  of  course,  superior  to  volunteer 
rganizations,  but  the  firemen  should  not  be  paid  according  to 
he  number  of  fires  the}'  attend — a  dangerous  method  of  com- 
lensation.  The  chief  should  be  a  competent  fireman,  enjoying 
he  confidence  of  his  force. 

Mr.  Braidwood,  who  was,  for  many  years,  the  superintendent 
»f  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  until  his  death  in  the  groat  fire  of 
he  London  Warehouses,  on  Cotton's  Wharf,  in  ISfU,  in  an 
nteresting  and  instructive  work  oji  the  extinction  of  fires,  says : 

'*It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  whole  force  brought 
ogether  to  extinguish  ar  fire  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
me  individual.  By  this  means  all  quarreling  among  the  fire- 
aen  about  the  supply  of  water,  the  interest  of  particular  com- 
anies  and  other  matters  of  detail,  is  avoided.  It  is  quite 
bvious  that  a  fire  brigade,  however  complete  in  its  apparatus 
nd  equipments,  must  depend  for  its  efficiencu  on  the  state 
f  training  and  discipline  of  the  firemen.    Wherever  there 
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is  inexperience,  want  of  co-operation,  or  confusion  amongst 
them,  the  utmost  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  event  of 
fire.  It  is  amidst  the  raging  of  this  destructive  element,  the 
terror  and  bustle  of  the  inhabitants,  that  organization  and  disci- 
pline triumph ;  and  it  is  then,  too,  that  coolness  and  promptitude, 
steadiness  and  activity,  fearlessness  and  caution  are  peculiarly 
required ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  then,  also,  that  they  are  most 
rarely  exhibited."  He  adds,  *'()n  no  account  whatever  should 
directions  be  given  to  the  firemen  by  any  other  individual  while 
the  superintendent  of  brigade  is  present" — a  most  important 
matter. 

The  importance  of  pennaneuce  in  the  positions  of  Chief 
ami  Assistant  Engineers  of  fire  departments  was  a  topic 
considered  at  the  convention  of  Chief  Engineers,  held  in  New 
York,  in  October,  1ST5.  It  was  premised  that  "these  officers 
;ire  entitled  to  no  permanency  except  that  which  their  merits 
and  abilitv  as  firemen  and  leaders  of  firemen  entitle  them  to," 
but  that  '*})i'rmanency  in  such  offices  is  essential  to  proj)er  disci- 
])line  in  the  force  and  to  secrure  the  advantages  of  education  and 
experience.  Th(»  greatest  evils  result  from  the  uncertainty  of 
tenure  of  such  offices  and  the  infiuences  under  \vhich  officers  are 
appointed  to,  or  dismissed  from  office.  If  party  fealty  and 
efficiency  are  to  l^e  regarded  as  tests  of  merit,  the  least  efficient 
fireman  in  the  department,  or  ant/  one  out  of  it ^  may  hope 
in  that  line  to  riral  and  snpplant  the  Chief  !''* 

When  men,  ever  so  \s'iA\  (qualified,  are  placed  under  an  in- 
competent and  inexperienced  leader,  they  are,  in  emergencies, 
well-nigh  ht'lploss  and  useless.  ''Under  such  circumstances  it 
will  often  be  the  case  that  private  members  will  possess  more 
knowledge  of  the  duty  to  be  performed  than  their  superiors 
have,  which  inevitably  tends  to  disresjx^ct  and  a  lack  of  proper 
sulK)rdi  nation." 

it  was  remarked  by  the  first  Napoleon,  when  speaking  of 
Marshal  N<'y,  ''better  an  army  of  deer  commanded  by  a  lion, 
than  an  arniv  of  lions  commanded  bv  a  deer  I" 

Tlie  whole  general  force  of  a  city  should  reahze  that  their 
position  will  be  permanent  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS- 
It  is  not  nece«Siiry  iu  this  place,  nor  would  it  be  >vise,  to  go 
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into  details  as  to  the  rules  for  installing  automatic  sprinklers. 
Proper  regulations  for  these  valuable  appliances  are  kept  up  to 
date  by  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Underwriters,  and  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers, and  it  would  be  well  to  apply  through  the  bureau  of 
underwriters  having  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
building  is  located,  for  full  specifications.  If  the  property- 
owner  follows  these  he  will  avoid  serious  mistakes,  such  as  are 
sometimes  made  even  by  practical  mechanicft,  as  to  the  size  of, 
distributing  rising  pipes,  which  should  always  be  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  orifices  to  be  supplied  with  water.  Where 
they  are  not  of  suflBcient  capacity  the  system  of  heads  would  be 
of  little  value. 

The  sprinkler  heads  opening  on  an  area  of  ten  thousand 
square  feet  would  use  more  water  than  a  powerful  steam  fire 
engine  would  throw,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  the 
riser,  main  and  distributing  pipes  should  be  of  proper  dimen- 
sions. 

It  is  also  important  to  put  a  sprinkler  head  in  every  section  of 
the  risk.  So  many  fires  have  passed  control  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  started  in  locations  where  it  was  supix)sed  there 
was  the  minimum  of  danger,  that  the  rule,  almost  paradoxical 
in  its  character,  has  been  suggested:  *'Be  sure  to  put  sprinkler 
heads  in  those  places  where  you  feel  certain  they  will  not  be 
needed." 

It  is  important,  also,  to  see  that  the  valves  controlling  the 
supply  are  open  and  sealed  open.  Not  less  than  one  instance 
per  week  is  the  record  of  discovery,  in  mills  of  New  England 
territory,  of  neglect  of  such  a  vital  precaution.  The  system 
therefore,  should  be  tested  by  an  insurance  insi)ector,  to  make 
certain  that  the  whole  installation  is  not  simply  on  dress  parade. 
In  one  instance  coming  to  the  writer's  attention,  a  mechanic, 
having  occasion  to  use  packing  for  a  flange  joint,  not  having 
any  gasket  for  the  purpose,  used  a  sheet  of  rubber,  but  neglected 
to  cut  out  the  centre.  The  water  way,  therefore,  was  effectu- 
ally blocked  and  the  whole  system  was  useless. 

All  sprinkler  systems  should  be  connected  by  risers  with 
Siamese  connections  at  the  street,  so  that  the  fire  department 
can  attach  a  steam  fire  engine  and  supply  water  after  the  tank 
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is  exhausted.     This  is  a  very  important  matter,  for  it  insures 
that  the  water  thrown  by  the  fire  department  will  reach  exactly 
the  spot  where  it  is  most  needed,  it  being  safe  to  assume  that 
the  sprinkler  heads  would  be  open  where  the  fire  is  burning. 
It  w^ould  be  well  to  have  a  check  valve  at  the  tank,  so  that  the 
pressure  may  be  thrown  directly  upon  the  system  of  sprinkler 
heads  from  the  engine.     In  such  case,  as  already  stated,  the 
coupling  and  thread  should  correspond  with  that  of  the  fire 
department ;  and  to  make  sure  that  it  does  it  would  be  well  to 
ask  the  foreman  of  the  nearest  engine  company  to  test  his  hose 
coupling  with  the  Siamese  connection.     The  fire  department 
should  be  informed  as  to  the  location  of  the  connection,  and  it 
should  l>e  tlie  task  of  the  underwriter  to  make  sure  that  the 
chief  of  the  department  and  the  various  captains  and  foremen 
of  the  comimnies  Ixjlieve  in  this  important  precaution  of  at  once 
coupling  on  the  sprinkler  system.     Some  of  the  chiefs  have  not 
recognized  the  importance  of  taking  this  action,  but  the  more 
intelligent  officials  are  now  fully  convinced  that  it  should  not  be 
neglected  in  any  case. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  requirements  of  the 
New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters  and  other  organizations  iis  to  the  installation  of 
sj)rinklers : 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  explain  that  an  automatic 
sprinkler  is  a  device  for  distributing  water,  ha\4ng  a  valve 
arranged  to  <)i)en  when  any  rise  of  temperature,  as  from  a  fire, 
shall  melt  the  fusi])le  metal  which  solders  the  joints,  just  as 
wax  would  while  cold,  hold  two  surfaces  in  contact,  but  release 
them  so  soon  as  warmed  by  heat.  The  soluble  solder  used  in 
sprinklers  is  adjusted  for  various  temjx^ratures  according  to  the 
character  of  t)ccupancy  of  the  building  which  they  are  expected 
to  protect. 

The  underlyiug  principles  to  secure  the  best  results  are: 

1.  ()j)en  construction;  freedom  from  concealed  spaces  or 
places  where  water  thrown  from  sprinklers  cannot  penetrate. 
It  is  obvious  that  sprinklei-s  would  not  throw  water  into  closed 
drawers,  under  counters,  &:c.  The  distribution,  moreover, 
would  not  be  as  satisfactory  in  a  warehouse  full  of  empty  bar- 
rels as  in  the  case  of  a  store  where  all  of  the  goods  were  dis- 
played on  oi)en  tables. 
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2.  Sprinklers  should  be  so  located  that  their  distribution 
will  cover  all  parts  of  the  premises.  As  already  stated,  they 
should  be  placed  in  those  portions  where  they  are  supposed  not 
to  be  needed,  as  well  as  all  others. 

3.  The  piping  must  be  of  suflScient  capacity.  Where  the 
riser  pipe  and  distributing  mains  are  not  suflBcient  to  supply  the 
heads,  the  system  is,  of  course,  of  little  value. 

4.  The  water  must  be  under  pressure  at  all  times,  except  in 
case  of  buildings  where  there  is  danger  of  its  freezing,  in  which 
case  the  dry  pipe  system  is  to  be  used. 

5.  There  should  be  two  sources  of  water  supply :  (1)  a  tank 
sufficiently  elevated  to  aflford  pressure,  and  (2)  a  supply  by  a 
force  pump,  or  by  the  city  department. 

Siamese  connections  at  the  street,  for  the  use  of  fire  depart- 
ment, to  attach  engines  on  the  system,  are  imperatively  neces- 
sary. 

LCXl^TION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SPRINKLERS. 

Sprinklers  should  be  located  preferably  in  an  upright  position 
on  top  of  pipes. 

Deflectors  must  in  all  cases  be  parallel  to  ceilings,  roofs  or 
the  incline  of  stairs.  The  deflectors  of  sprinklers  in  the  peak  of 
a  pitch  roof  should  be  horizontal. 

The  distance  of  deflectors  from  ceilings  or  bottom  of  joists 
should  not  be  less  than  three  inches  nor  more  than  ten  inches. 

Sprinklers  should  be  placed  in  closets,  basements,  lofts,  ele- 
vator wells,  under  stairs,  and,  as  already  stated,  at  every  point 
where  a  fire  could  bum.  Special  instructions  should  be  obtained 
relative  to  placing  sprinklers  under  large  shelves,  benches,  tables, 
overhead  storage  racks  and  platforms,  and  inside  such  small  en- 
closures as  drying  and  heating  boxes,  caul  boxes,  tenter  and  dry 
room  enclosures,  chutes  and  cupboards;  also  over  all  shafting 
and  gears,  even  in  wet  basements,  and  in  boiler  rooms,  especial- 
ly if  steam  fire  pump  depends  on  said  boilers  for  its  steam  sup- 
ply. Sprinklers  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  room  simply  be- 
cause it  is  damp  or  wet. 

yot  more  than  six  sprinklers  should  be  placed  on  one 
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branch  line  of  pipe ^  except  under  si.)ecial  regulations  as  to  pipe 
sizes. 

Each  automatic  sprinkler  should  have  an  unobstructed  outlet 
of  such  size  and  form  that  with  five  pounds  pressure  maintained 
at  the  sprinkler  it  would  discharge  approximately •  twelve  gallons 
per  minute. 

FEED  MAINS  AND  RISERS* 

* 'Center  Central"  or  **Side  Central''  feed  to  sprinklers  is  rec- 
ommended ;  the  former  preferred,  especially  if  there  are  more 
than  six  sprinklers  on  a  branch  Une.  End  feed  should  not  be 
used. 

There  must  be  a  separate  riser  in  each  building,  and  in  each 
section  of  a  building  divided  by  fire  walls;  the  size  of  such  riser 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  sprinklers  on  any  one  floor  as 
determined  by  the  standard  schedule  of  pipe  sizes.  If  the  con- 
ditions warrant,  special  permission  will  1x3  granted  allowing  the 
sprinklers  in  a  fire  section  of  small  area  to  be  fed  from  the  riser 
in  another  section. 

Where  there  are  enough  sprinklers  in  a  room  to  require  a  six- 
inch  riser,  according  to  schedule,  it  is  preferable  to  have  these 
sprinklers  supplied  through  two  or  more  smaller  risers  (not  over- 
looking the  rules  as  to  capacity  of  pipes — one  six-inch  pipe  will 
throw  more  water  than  two  three-inch  pii)es.) 

A  belt,  stair  or  elevator  tower,  having  floor  openings  without 
'*shut  offs,"  is  to  be  treated  as  one  room,  and  pii)e  sizes  arranged 
jiccordingly ;  sprinklers  to  be  on  a  separate  riser,  with  inde- 
pendent shut-off  and  drip  valve. 

Circulation  of  water  in  sprinkler  pipes  is  very  objectionable, 
owing  to  greatly  increased  corrosion,  deposit  of  sediment  and 
condensation  drip  from  pipes.  For  this  reason  the  pipes  of  a 
sprinkler  system  should  not  be  used  for  domestic  or  other  service. 

Hand  hose,  for  fire  purix)ses  only,  may  be  attached  to  sprinkler 
pipes  within  a  room  under  the  following  restrictions: 

Hose  not  to  be  larger  than  three-quarter  inch. 

Nozzle  not  to  be  larger  than  three-eighths  inch. 

Hose  not  to  be  connected  to  any  sprinkler  pipe  smaller  than 
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^V^-inch;   but  hose  should  not   he  attached   to  a  dry-pipe 
system. 

Spacing  of  Sprinklers  should  be  in  accordance  with  National 
Board  specifications. 

Uniform  Thread  and  Dimensions  of  Hose-Couplings. — The  dimen- 
sions recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  Fire  Engi- 
neers are  as  follows:  inside  diameter  of  couplings  "Z%  inches  in 
the  clear;  outside,  3^^  inches,  exclusive  of  thread,  and,  includ- 
ing the  thread,  l]')^  inches.  The  number  of  threads  to  the  inch 
to  be  eight. 

The  same  dimensions  should  \ye  followed  bv  all  mills  aiid 
manufactories  relying  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  nearest  city 
or  village  department  in  case  of  fire.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  such  auxiliary  aid  has  been  valueless,  simply  because  hose 
and  hydrant  threads  would  not  fit  those  of  the  departmental  and 
reducing  or  expanding  couplings  had  not  been  pmvided  to 
remedy  the  fault. 

The  same  difficulty  would  exist,  in  case  of  an  emergenc}''  in  a 
town  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  neighboring  city,  unless  a 
uniformity  existed  as  to  the  size  of  hose  couplings  and  threads. 

As  early  as  1830,  Mr.  Braidwood,  suggested  that,  if  imi- 
formity  in  the  structure  and  design  of  apparatus  could  extend 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  "a  screw  or  nut  of  any  one 
engine  would  fit  every  other  engine  in  the  kingdom." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  FIRE  APPARATUS. 

It  is  the  rule  of  insurance  companies  to  decline  all  applications 
for  the  support  of  fire  patrols,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  fire 
departments  and  organizations  of  that  character,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  imderwriters,  we  pay  the  full  value  of  all  fire 
departments,  fire  patrols,  waterworks,  &c.,  in  the  reduction  of 
rates. 

In  the  case  of  fire  patrols  we  actually  pay  three  times  over 
what  we  subscribe : 

Ist — In  the  cost  of  outfit  and  maintenance. 

2d — The  property-holder  who  intelligently  observes  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  patrol  very  intelligently  estimates  the  probable 
amount  of  salvage,  and  carries  a  correspondingly  small  amount 
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of  insurance.     In  this  way  we  pay  by  reason  of  the  lower  con- 
tribution in  case  of  partial  losses. 

3d — The  insurance  companies,  taking  studiously  into  account 
the  probable  salvage  on  stock  by  the  fire  patrol,  underbid  each 
other  in  the  rate. 

We  do  not,  in  any  way,  disapprove  of  fire  patrols  or  fire 
departments,  but  simply  contend  that,  as  underwriters,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  patrol  is  recognized  by  us  in  the  rate  of  premium 
charged.  There  cim  be  no  question  that  a  fire  patrol  saves 
money  in  case  of  fire,  but  this  saving  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
assured,  who  secures  the  salvage  himself  by  carrying  a  smaUer 
amount  of  insurance  and  thus  discounting  all  the  advantages  of 
the  patrol. 

If  all  citizens  insured  their  proj>erty  to  its  full  value  and  paid 
underwriters  a  full  rate,  without  reduction  because  of  fire  de- 
partments, there  might  be  some  excuse  for  taxing  insurance 
companies  for  their  support;  but  where  rates  are  reduced 
because  of  extinguishing  facilities  exactly  in  proportion  i\s  they 
are  efficient,  and  when  property-owners  reduce  the  amount  of 
insurance  carried  by  them  in  the  s;ime  proportion,  some  citizens 
decUning  to  ir.sure  at  all,  surely  it  is  hard  to  see  why  under- 
writers should  be  tiixed  on  the  lower  premiums  received  by 
them  on  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  values  at  risk. 

We  must,  therefore,  decline  all  applications  to  subscribe  for 
fire  departments,  belie\nng  that  our  agents  will  readily  see  the 
justice  of  our  reason. 

On  the  basis  of  sympathy,  the  officers  of  the  company  have 
no  right  to  give  away  money  which  does  not  belong  to  them; 
iuid  on  a  business  basis,   tlioy  have  already  paid  for  the  fire 
department  in  their  rates  of  premium.     So  insurance  companies 
may  claim,  with  ])ropriety,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  Uttle  moment 
to  them  whether  there  is  a  fire  department  or  not,  if  onl3'  they 
have  knowledge  of  the  facts,  their  rates  being  graded  according 
to  means  provided  for  extinguishing  fire.     If  our  agents,  here- 
after, are  urgcnl  to  forward  apjieals  for  i)ecuniary  aid  to  fire 
departments,  no  matter  of  what  character,  we  trust  they  will 
explain  the  matter  to  those  who  solicit  subscriptions,  and  save 
us  the  trouble  of  doing  so. 
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A  vitally  important  subject,  upon  which  the  safety  of  com- 
panies and,  indirectly,  the  security  of  those  insured  by  them 
depends. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  undertook  to  prepare  a  sched- 
ule  for  rating  mercantile  risks.  At  that  time  schedule  rating 
was  in  its  infancy ;  the  only  schedule  which  was  worthy  of  the 
name  was  the  schedule  for  rating  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
After  working  assiduously  upon  the  task  I  abandoned  it,  believ- 
ing it  impossible  of  accomplishment.  I  realized  that  a  rate  for 
groceries,  for  example,  ought  to  be  diflferent  from  the  rate  for 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  stock,  even  in  the  same  kind  of  build- 
ing, in  another  part  of  the  same  city,  if  the  exposures  or  environ- 
ment were  diflferent,  and  if  the  street  water  mains  were  not  of 
the  same  size,  and  if  the  same  facilities  for  fire  extinguishment 
^vere  not  provided,  and  if  the  occupancy  of  other  sections  of  the 
building  were  not  alike  in  hazard.  I  also  realized  that  a  risk 
in  one  city  should  diflfer  from  the  same  kind  of  a  risk  in  another 
city,  not  only  because  of  the  difference  in  fire  department  and 
water  supply,  but  because  of  the  "lay  of  the  land",  whether  on 
level  groimd  or  on  hillsides — like  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Quebec 
— or  because  of  the  previous  fire  record  of  the  city,  indicating 
exceptional  moral  or  physical  hazard,  &c.,  &c.  All  of  these 
combinations  seemed  as  unhmited  as  those  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
Last  of  all  came  the  important  question  of  the  diflference  be- 
tween stocks  and  buildings,  not  only  because  of  the  relative 
value  of  water-throwing  faciUties,  which  would  injure  stocks, 
while  extinguishing  a  fire,  more  than  they  would  injure  build- 
ings; but  because  of  the  problem,  apparently  incapable  of  so- 
lutimi,  as  to  the  relative  diflference  between  the  rates  on  stocks 
and  on  the  buildings  containing  them,  which  should  vary  with 
the  constructioti  of  the  building  and  its  fire-extinguishing  facili- 
ties; there  being  reason,  obviously  for  a  greater  diflference  be- 
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tween  the  rate  of  a  stock  and  its  building  where  the  latter  is  of 
substantial  construction,  with  the  best  of  fire  appliances,  than 
between  the  same  kind  of  stock  and  another  building,  of  flimsy 
construction  and  ^vith  no  fire-extinguishing  appliances  what- 
ever. 

During  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years,  at  intervals  of  ever}' 
two  or  three  3'ears,  getting  new  light  on  the  subject,  I  attacked 
the  problem  again  and  again.  But  it  was  not  until  the  appoint- 
ment in  1891  of  a  committee,  known  as  the  "Universal  Schedule 
Committee."  of  which  I  was  Chairman,  and  of  a  number  of  co- 
operating committees  from  the  various  associations  of  under- 
writers throughout  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  New  England 
Insurance  Exchange,  the  Underwriters'  Association  of  New 
York  State,  the  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Middle  De- 
partment, the  Southeastern  Tariff  Association,  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters — a  large  committee,  consisting  of  thirty-seven 
members — who  sought  the  advice  and  criticism  of  underwriters 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, that  this  important  problem  was  finally  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  No  one  man  or,  for  that  matter,  no  thirty-seven  men, 
could  have  supplied  the  knowledge  and  statistics  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

The  result  of  their  work,  the   '* Universal  Schedule,''  has 
succ^essfully  met  all  adverse  criticism,  during  the  y^ars  which 
have  elaps^xl  since  the  Schedule  was  finally  put  forth  in  its 
j)rc'sent  form,  but,  what  is  better  still,  the  Schedule  has  been  in 
successful  ()]X3ration  in  numerous  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country — notably  those  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Denver,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Scranton,  Pittsfield,  Albany, 
San  Antonio,  and  others — and  has  been,  in  slightly  changed 
form,  but  with  many  of  the  impoi-tant  principles,  incorporated 
in  schedules  and  t^iriffs  throughout  the  United  States.     I  com- 
mend its  careful  study  to  any  novice  who  proposes  to  make 
insurance  his  business,  for  I  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  on  wliich  the  Schedule  is  founded  and  which^re 
recognized  throughout  its  entire  system.     I  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  a  schedule  should  be  formulated  upon  the 
following  lines,  and  that  it  should  recognize: 
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Fimt.     A  standard  of  environment — the  city. 

Second.     A  standard  of  construction — the  building. 

Third.  An  addition  for  the  ignitihility  and  combust- 
ibility  features  of  occupa/ncy. 

Fourth.  An  addition  to  all  three  of  these  to  get  the  rate 
of  damageable  contents;  incidentally  this  latter  to  be 
varied  in  buildings  tvhich  are  not  standard,  because  there 
should  be  less  difference  between  the  rate  of  the  building 
and  of  its  contents  in  the  case  of  buildings  of  poor  con- 
struction than  in  buildings  of  standard  construction. 

Fifth.  An  allowance  on  both  building  and  stock  for  ex- 
ceptional features  of  fire  extinction,  proximity  to  hydrants, 
engine  houses,  automatic  fire  alarms,  etc.,  this  being  neces-, 
sary  to  recognize  the  obvious  difference  between  two  risks 
of  the  same  constnuction  and  occupancy  even  in  the  same 
city. 

Further,  that  a  schedule  should  recognize  in  its  plan  of 
arrangement : 

First.  A  key-rate — as  to  which  various  cities  and  towns 
differ. 

Second.  Charges  for  variations  from  standards  of  con- 
struction— which  ought  to  be  the  same  everywhere. 

Third.  Charges  for  hazards  of  occupancy — which  ought 
to  be  the  same  everywhere. 

Fourth.  Charges  for  insuring  contents  according  to 
their  susceptibility  to  damage — tvhich  ought  to  be  the  same 
everywhere. 

Fifth.  The  variation  of  these  charges,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  building.  Clearly  the  same  amount 
should  not  be  added,  even  for  the  same  stock,  to  two  differ- 
ent buildings  where  one  is  an  exceptionally  good  building 
and  the  other  an  exceptionally  poor  one;  there  should  be  a 
grealer  difference  between  the  building  and  stock  rate  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Sixth:  The  treatment  of  fire  extinguishing  facilities, 
proximity  to  hydrants,  etc.,  for  the  particular  risk  rated, 
according  to  circumstances;  it  being  clear  that  if  the  risk 
is  within  reach  of  hydrants,  steam  engines,  etc.,  and  on  an 
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eight-inch  or  larger  water  main,  it  should  rate  differently 
from  another  of  like  kind,  even  in  the  same  town^  if  the 
other  risk  be  not  ffo  fortunately  located. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule, 

])r()  and  con.     In  order  to  narrow  down  the  discussion  to  what 

seem  to  me  vital  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  any 

system  of  rating,  I  make  the  claim  that  in  the  following  seven 

of  the  foregoing  vitidly  import^mt  requisites  of  any  schedule  the 

''Universal"  stimds  alone. 

First.  A  schedule  shoulil  recognize  a  key-rate  as  a  starting  point,  viz.,  the 
rate  of  a  building  of  standard  construction  in  a  standard  environment,  i.  e.,in 
a  city  presenting  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  prevention,  discover}', 
extinction  and  eonfinenient  of  fires  to  single  buildings;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  starting  point,  or  base  rjite,  of  one  city  as  compared  with  another 
should  be  explainable  by  charges  for  variation  from  staudanl.  Unless  differ 
ences  between  two  cities  as  to  the  s.ime  character  of  structure  are  explainable, 
jealousies  and  antagonisms  will  result  in  adverse  legi^ation. 

Xo  other  schedule  has  ever  recognized  this  tmportanl 
feature. 

Second.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  risks  of  a  city  cannot  have  the  maximoiQ 
l)enetit  of  the  fire  department,  espeeially  where  street  water  mains  are  of  in- 
adequate sizes,  it  is  clear  that  all  risks  in  the  city  should  not  be  rated  alike, 
even  though  identical  in  construction  and  occupancy,  but  that  they  should 
(liffer,  according  to  the  sizes  of  street  mains,  proximity  to  hydrants,  fire  engine 
houses,  etc.,  etc. 

Xo   other  schedule  has  ever  recognized  this  important 

feature. 

Third.  Certain  features  of  construction,  like  se?f- releasing  floor  beams,  for 
instance,  which  improve  a  building  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  stock.  The  stock, 
therefore,  should  not  receive  credit  for  them  in  the  rate.  A  system  of  rating 
by  adding  some  fixed  sum  to  the  final  building  rate  to  get  the  stock  ratemu-st, 
by  this  process  which  recognizes  features  that  are  not  of  advantage  to  the 
stock,  result  in  an  iiia(le«iuate  stock  rate. 

The   Universal  Schedule  is  the  only  schedule  which  has 

rt'cognizi'd  this  important  feature. 

Fourth.  Fire-extiniruishiiig  api)liances,  especially  for  throwing  water, 
should  not  receive  credit  in  computing  the  rates  of  stocks  to  the  Same  extent 
as  in  (!omputing  tjie  rates  of  buildings,  because  water  damages  stocks  to  a 
greater  extent  than  buildings. 

Xo   other  schedule   has  ever  recognized  this  important 

feature. 

Fifth.     Exposures  should  be  treated  dilTerently  in  the  case  of  buildings 
from  slocks.     A  buihling  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  complete  protection 
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to  its  stock,  but  require  a  charge  in  its  own  rate  for  possible  damage  to  its 
exterior,  paint,  &c.,  &c: 

No  other  schedule  has  ever  recognized  this  important 

feature.     The  same  exposure  charge  has  alivays  been  added 

to  stock  and  building  alike. 

Sixth.  The  rate  of  a  stock  sliould  approach  that  of  the  building  containing 
it  in  proportion  as  the  latter  is  of  poor  construction,  liable  to  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  deficient  in  fire-extinguishing  appliances; 
whereas  there  should  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  rale  of  a  building  and 
its  stock  if  the  building  is  of  standard  construction  and  its  fire-extinguishing 
appliances  are  of  the  best.  And  this  difference  in  rate  should  never  be  deter- 
mined as  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  by  some  automatic  process  which  will 
adjust  the  difference  in  rate  to  the  conditions.  This  the  Universal  Schedule 
does. 

No  other  schedule  has  ever  provided  for  this  vitally  im- 
portant feature. 

Seventh.  The  fire  record  of  a  city  should  be  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing rates,  both  at  the  beginning  and  ending  cf  the  term  for  which  the  rate  is 
computed.     The  Universal  Schedule  recognizes  this. 

No  other  schedule  has  ever  recognized  this  important 
feature. 

If,  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  the  percentage  of  loss  to  premium 
is  less  than  55  ^,  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent  in  rate  is  made  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  reduction  in  })ercentage;  so  that  if  the  per- 
centage is  reduced  to  40,  fifteen  per  cent  reduction  in  rate  would 
be  allowed  on  renewals.  Any  system  of  schedule  rating  which 
charged  for  improper  construction  (and  would,  therefore,  en- 
courage proper  construction)  and  which  charged  for  faults  of 
management  (and,  therefore,  would  encourage  cleanliness  and 
other  conditions  which  tend  to  prevent  fires)  would  inevitably 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  fire  loss,  which  should  be  recognized 
in  the  rate  by  some  systematic  and  equitable  percentage  of 
reduction.  If  not  so  recognized,  it  will  result  in  rate-cutting 
and  demoraUzation. 

It  is  not  a  serious  question,  in  this  view,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual, detail  charges  of  a  schedule  are  too  high  or  too  low,  or 
whether  the  schedule  itself  be  too  high  or  too  low,  since  it  will 
be  adjusted  in  this  way  to  a  proper  basis. 

I  regard  this  feature  of  adjustment  to  the  fire  record  as  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  Universal  Schedule,  differing 
from  all  others.     It  tends  not  only  to  adjust  the  rate  to  improved 
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conditions,  but  it  tends  to  remove  all  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  pubUc  and  of  their  legislators,  since  nothing  could  be  fairer 
Jis  a  proposition,  when  legislation  prohibiting  comparison  of 
c  xperience  and  co-operation  to  ascertain  and  fix  rates  is  urged, 
than  to  be  able  to  say  t^)  the  legislator  and  to  the  property-o\>Tier: 
'*Our  system  of  rating  is  adjusted  to  a  five  per  cent  profit  only, 
and  the  moment  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  reduced  fire  loss  our 
rates  ^vill  bo  reduced  pi-o  rata." 

It  is,  of  course,  iK)ssible  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  fire 
losses  in  proix)i'tion  to  the  amount  at  risk  may  some  day  indicate 
that  certain  classc\s  are  rated  too  low  and  others  too  high. 
When  that  time  arrives,  but  not  until  then,  will  it  be  reason- 
able to  change  the  figures  of  the  susceptibility  column  in  the 
schedule,  and  a  conmion-senso  view  of  the  business  would,  until 
that  time  arrives,  treat  the  figures  in  the  alphabetical  list,  as  the 
best  for  the  time  Ixnng,  prepared  as.  they  were  at  such  immense* 
labor,  as  a  convenient,  nay,  indispensiible  arrangement  for  re 
cording  any  valuable  discover}'  worthy  of  preservation.  When 
the  underwriter  is  discovered  who  can  name  a  figure  for  sixteen 
hundred  classes,  based  ujK)n  an  intelligent  study  of  a  reliable 
experience  of  fire  cost,  and  can  remember  his  figures  three 
months  together,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  Usten  with  deference 
to  his  criticism  of  the  Universal  Schedule. 

EFFECTS  OF  CONTENTS  ON  RISIL 

Evcrv  class  of  mercliiindise,  when  considered  from  the  view- 
lH>int  of  its  effect  upon  the  building  containing  it,  in  the  matter 
of  increase  of  hazard,  and  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  damage  by  fire,  water  or  smoke — an  important 
matter  in  estimating  the  rate  for  insuring  it — should  be  treated 
as  of  threefold  character: 

First.  With  reference  to  its  liability  to  ignite  easily.  Among 
the  stocks  of  this  character  would  l)e  furnitiu'e,  drugs,  oils,  etc. 

Second.  With  reference  to  its  furnishing  fuel  for  intense 
combustion,  likely  to  destroy  the  building  and  its  contents. 
Stocks  illustrating  this  feature  are  furniture,  woodworking  risks, 
wholesale  drugs,  etc. 

Third.     With  reference  to  its  ovm  susceptibility  to  damage 
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Y  fire,  water  and  smoke;  such  stocks  as  millinery,  toys,  leaf 
)bacco,  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  wall  paper,  etc. — a  feat- 
re  which  aflfects  only  its  own  rate. 

In  the  Universal  Schedule  the  vr.rioua  stocks  are  arranged 
Iphabetically,  and  the  figures  measunng  the  first  two  qualities 
re  entered  in  the  first  column,  to  be  added  to  the  building  rate 
)  obtain  its  occupied  rate;  while  in  the  second  column  is  in- 
3rted  the  figure  intended  to  measure  the  susceptibility  to  dam- 
ge,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  occupied  building  rate  to 
btain  the  rate  for  the  particular  class  of  goods  to  be  insured. 

It  would  be  found,  in  case  of  a  fire  in  a  building  containing  a 
umber  of  different  stocks,  not  totally  destroyed,  that  the  sal- 
ages  on  the  various  classes  would  bear  the  same  proportion  or 
itio  to  each  other,  that  their  susceptibility  figures,  in  the  second 
:>lumu  of  the  table,  bear  to  each  other.  For  example,  the  second 
>lumn  for  retail  groceries  is  40  and  for  dry  goods  50,  and  the 
ilvage  would  probably  be  as  4  is  to  5. 

The  old  systems  of  rating,  which  made  all  stocks  in  the  same 
uilding  pay  the  same  rate — ^and,  in  all  cases,  the  rate  of  the 
'^orst  class — were,  therefore,  wrong  and  did  injustice  to  the 
wner  of  stocks  of  less  susceptibility.  A  stock,  for  example,  of 
>le  leather,  of  crude  rubber,  of  flour  in  barrels,  or  of  pig  lead, 
lould  certainly  not  pay  the  same  rate,  though  in  the  same 
uilding,  as  leaf  tobacco,  milliner^',  wall  paper  or  German  toys. 

The  list  of  hazards  of  the  Universfil  Schedule,  alphabetically 
ad  numerically  arranged  (the  numl>ers  l)eing  intended  for  ready 
jference,  especially  in  the  analysis  statistics  of  fire  cost)  em- 
races  not  less  than  1,000  items,  while  the  Warehouse  Schedule, 
itended  to  rate  each  class  of  merchandise  on  its  merits  w4th 
3gard  to  its  susceptibility  to  damage,  contains  not  less  than 
,200  different  kinds  of  merchiindise.  It  is  clear  that  no  single 
idividual,  however  expert,  would  be  capable  of  fixing  proper 
ites  on  so  many  different  risks,  nor  would  his  memory  be 
Etpable  of  recalling  these  rates  when  once  fixetl.  These  two 
3nsiderations  support  the  claim,  now  universally  recognized  by 
iting  associations  throughout  the  country,  that  the  list  should 
e  kept  for  reference,  and  that  it  is  reliable,  at  least  to  the  extent 
f  showing  the  relative  hazards  of  the  different  classes. 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  believe  in  expert  off-hand  opinions 
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as  to  rates,  and  especially  as  to  that  feature  of  a  rat's  which 
measures  the  susceptibility  to  damage  by  fire,  water  and  smoke. 
It  is  true,  as  claimed,  that  an  expert  in  tobacco  or  in  tea  or  in 
flour,  or  in  any  article  of  merchandise,  becomes  by  long  practice 
able  to  determine  slight  differences  in  value;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  insurance  expert  cannot  devote  a  lifetime 
to  a  particular  class  of  merchandise.  He  cannot  know  off-hand 
the  value  and  liability  to  damage  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of 
different  articles.  Of  course,  no  one  man  can  know  much;  it  is 
only  by  canvassing  for  opinions  and  fixing  the  majority  view  ma 
printed  list  that  anjiihing  approaching  accuracy  can  be  secured. 

While  engaged  ^vith  my  associates  in  the  preparation  of  the 
warehouse  schedule,  which  includes  over  twelve  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  merchandise ;  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
ability of  any  insurance  expert  to  agree  with  others,  or  with 
himself,  I  asked  five  gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  were  ac- 
knowledged experts  in  their  judgment  of  city  business,  to  give 
me  their  opinions  as  to  what  the  rate  ought  to  be  on  about  sixty 
different  classes  of  merchandise  to  be  found  in  New  York  ware- 
houses, when  contained  in  a  twenty-five-cent  building.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  regarded 
by  all  of  his  associates  as  the  etjual  of  any  other  in  the  business 
for  just  such  a  tiisk.  When  the  lists  were  received  by  nie,  I 
arranged  them  in  columns,  and  found,  just  what  I  expected  to 
find,  that  they  differed  with  each  other  by  considerably  more 
than  the  percentage  of  profit  realized  on  the  business.  In  other 
words,  if  any  one  of  the  five  had  been  taken  as  standard,  the 
other  four  differed  from  him  by  more  than  enough  to  make  a 
profit  or  a  loss.  They  were  much  amused  over  the  result,  no 
one,  however,  knowing  what  his  competitors'  figures  were,  for 
1  had  promised  to  maintain  secrecy  on  this  point. 

About  three  months  afterward  I  asked  these  same  five  gentle- 
men if  they  would  not  take  the  lists  and  give  me  their  opinions 
again  on  the  same  classes  of  merchandise,  assuming  Correctly 
that  they  had  forgotten  their  former  figures.  I  then  placed 
their  second  sot  of  figures  over  their  first,  and  found  that  each 
differed  with  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  by  an 
amount  which  very  much  more  than  measured  a  loss  or  profit 
on  the  classes.  In  other  words,  if  his  figures  in  the  first  instance 
should  be  taken  he  would  make  or  lose  money  by  abandoning 
them  for  his  second. 
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Here  is  the  list.     The  figures  on  line  with  the  class  represent 

the  first  figure  given  by  each  man ;  the  second  figure,  above  it, 

represents  the  second  attempt : 

A.   B.  C.  D.   E 

125  100  65  . . 

Arids,  sulphuric,  muriatic  and  nitric,  in  carboys 65  100  55  80 

125  100  55  .. 

Acids,  oxalic,  picric,  citric,  &c.,  in  bbls 85  100  55  60 

60    50  45  50    60 

Nuts,  almonds.  Brazil,  hazel,  &c..  in  bbls 55    60  45  ..     40 

75    60  50  55    70 

Nuts,  almonds,  Brazil,  hazel,  &c.,  in  bags 60     . .  60  . .     . . 

75    60  50  75    60 

Roots,  herbs,  leaves  and  barks,  in  bbls 65    60  45  60    60 

100    75  50  65    75 

Roots,  lierbs,  leaves  and  barks,  in  bags  and  bah^s 85    75  50  70    75 

90  100  100  100  100 

Artificial  flowers,  in  cases lOa  100  55  80  100 

60    40  45  40    60 

Bacon,  in  canvas 50    60  40  60    60 

75  100  100  75  100 

Basket*,  willow 55  100  55  75  100 

65    60  50  60    75 

Books,  in  cases 65    75  50  60    75 

50    50  50  40    50 

Boots  and  shoes,  in  cases 55    60  50  50    40 

75    60  100  75    75 

Champagne,  in  baskets 65    75  85  50    75 

40    40  50  25    50 

China  clay.  Fuller's  earth,  terra  alba,  &c.,  in  bbls 50    60  45  25    40 

60    50  50  40    50 

Cloths,  cassimeres,  &c.,  in  cases 55    60  40  50    50 

50    40  50  40    40 

Coflfee,  in  bags 45    60  40  60    40 

150  200  150  150  250 

Cotton,  in  l)ales 200  110  150  150 

75    70  65  60    50 

Cro<-kerv,  in  crates 70    75  50  60    40 

60    60  55  60    45 

Crockery,  in  hhds  or  bbls 55    60  55  50    40 

100  150  50  100    75 

Drugs 55  100  85  75    75 

90    75  65  100  100 

Druggists'  sundries,  in  cases 65  100  55  70    75 

60    40  50  40  100 

Dry  goods  (except  silk),  in  cases 50    60  40  60    40 

75    60  50  60    75 

Silks,  in  cases 65    60  45  60    50 

45    40  45  40    40 

Flour,  in  bbls 45    60  40  50    40 

60    50  65  60    50 

Flour,  in  bags 55    60  45  60    60 
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70    50  65    60  eO 

Fruits,  preserved,  in  jars,  Imttles,  &c 55    76  45    60  50 

60    50  50    50   60 

Ginger,  prunes.  &c..  lK)xeci 55    75  45    60  50 

75    50  65  100   75 

Furs  (valuable  and  fancy),  in  cases 65    75  45    80  75 

60    40  75    75  65 

Furs  (cheap),  in  cases 50    60  45    60  75 

75    60  40    40   45 

Gums,  acacia,  copal,  damar,  shellac,  &c.,  in  bbls 55    60  45    60  50 

75    50  65    60   75 

Hanlware,  in  cases 65    75  45    70  60 

175  200  150  150  250 

Hemp,  in  bales 200  40  150  150 

200  200  150  150  250 

Jute,  in  bales 200  75  150  150 

200  200  150  150  250 

Jute  butts 200  55  150  150 

40    30  45    25  40 

Leather,  sole,  routrh,  &c.,  in  cast»s 45    60  40    30   40 

50    85  50    SO  45 

Leather,  sole,  rough.  *.\:c.,  in  rolls 55    60  45    80   50 

60    50  90    50  60 

Leather,  patent,  nionK'co,  shagreen,  &c..  in  cases 65    75  55    60   60 

75    60  100    60   75 

Leather,  patent,  nior<K*co,  shagreen,  &c.,  in  rolls 85    75  60    60   75 

200  200  65  150  100 

Oakum,  in  l>ales 55  200  55  150  150 

60    4()  60    60  60 

Opium,  in  tin  lined  cases 60  45    60   60 

80    60  66  100  75 

Opium,  not  in  tin  lined  cases *. 100    .. 

75    60  50    50  60 

Paper,  writin*:.  flat  and  b<x)k,  in  cases 75    60  45    50    75 

100    70  65    50   70 

Paper,  writing,  thit  and  b(X)k,  in  bundles 100     . .  55    60    .. 

85    80  45    25   85 

Crude  ruljlx-r 40    85  40    25    80 

75  75  45    60   75 

Seeds,  canary,  caraway,  cardamon,  tfcc,  in  bbls 75    60  45    60   75 

100  100  50    70 100 

Seeds,  canary,  caraway,  cardamon.  ttc,  in  bags.    100    75  50    70  100 

50    40  50    40   40 

Silk  (raw),  in  bales 50    60  46    40   40 

76  76  66    60    .. 

Saltpetn-,  in  bbls 75  75    75    .. 

ViO  100  65    70    .. 

Saltpetre,  in  l»aL'S 75  85    80    .. 

56    40  60    60   50 

Tejis,  in  chests  or  boxes 55    QQ  46    60    50 

85    70  60  100  100 

Tobacco,  foreign  leaf,  in  bdls  90    76  65    80    75 

76    60  65    50    75 

Tobacco,  <lomestic  leaf,  in  bundles 100    75  65    70    65 
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60    50    50    50    50 
'obocco,  plug,  in  boxes 65    60    45    60    40 

50    60    50    40    60 
obacco,  leaf,  in  hhds 65    60    55    50    60 

65    40    50    40    60 
Tine,  in  bbls 65    60    45    50    60 

75     60    Qo    50     75 
Tine,  in  bottles,  cased (i5    75    H5    60    50 

80    40  100    60  -  60 
rhiskey,  in  bbls.,  if  in  small  quantities 60    85  100    60 

40    50    45    30    40 
:etal,  heavy,  bar.  rod,  angle,  &c 50    60    45    25    40 

It  seems  to  me  nothing  could  be  more  convincing  than  this 
st  to  show  that  something  ought  to  bo  done  to  fix  figures  to 
leasure  and  preserve  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  experts 
hich  can  be  the  only  one  to  approach  accuracy. 

The  second  column  figure  in  the  Universal  Schedule  for 
i^arehouses,  which  measures  the  susceptibility  to  damage 
large,  was  obtained  after  a  very  wide  ciinvass,  not  only  of 
nderwriters  but  of  exjx3rt  merchants  and  manufacturers  deal- 
ig  with  the  materials  themselves.  From  these  merchants  and 
lanufacturers  valuable  knowledge  was  gained  which  could 
ave  been  secured  in  no  other  way.  For  example  a  large  whole- 
de  druggist  suggested  that  albumen  in  barrels  be  rated  at  a 
igher  figure  than  the  committee  had  fixed  for  it.  They  had 
ipposed  it  a  good  thing  to  insure,  m^t  liable  to  damage  by 
noke  or  water  and  reasonable  safe  from  fire,  but  were  informed 
lat  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  barrel  of  albumen  would  cook 
.  like  an  eg^.  One  merchant  Siiid  he  had  lost  a  consignment 
E  albumen  on  an  iron  steamship  where  a  fire  in  a  i)ortion  of 
16  hold  remote  from  the  albumen  had  been  i)ut  out,  and  the 
enetrating  steam  from  the  water  thrown  to  extinguish  the  fire 
ad  cooked  the  albumen  at  the  other  end  of  the  shij).  Quinine 
1  bottles,  it  was  suggested  by  dealers  in  that  article,  would  be- 
ome  valueless  if  the  bottles  were  broken  owing  to  the  impossi- 
ility  of  separating  the  broken  glass  from  the  (quinine.  On  the 
ther  hand,  classes  of  merchandise  which  are  sui)tx)sed  to  be 
ery  susceptible  to  damage  were  found,  after  a  careful  canvass 
t  experts,  to  be  entitled  to  lower  rates. 

Before  publishing  the  foregoing  list,  I  secured  the  consent  of 
ach  of  the  five  gentlemen,  whose  mistakes,  they  magnani- 
lously  concede,  may  aflford  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  fraternity. 
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They  will  be  known  only  as  A,'  B,'  C,'  &c.,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  merchandise  which  they  attempted  to  rate  ^^ 
a  twenty-five-cent  warehouse  is  of  the  classes  most  common  to 
the  business. 

I  was  much  amused,  on  one  (X^casion,  by  a  well-known  insur- 
ance expert,  who  said  to  me:     ''You  don't  expect  to  have  a 
man  carry  around  that  long  list  of  risks  when  he  is  rating,  do 
vou  ?" 

I  replied :  ''Yes;  I  don't  see  how  he  can  remember  them  a.11 : 
there  are  over  1,200  in  the  warehouse  list  alone;  they  have  beon 
fixed  after  careful  conference,  and  he  ought  not  to  trust  hifc 
memory.  By  the  way,'  I  inquired,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
rates  ?" 

"Oh,  I  think  many  of  them  are  right;  but  I  don't  agree  vrith 
your  committee  as  to  a  large  number." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  are  the  man  we  are  looking  for.    We 
are  doing  our  best  to  get  the  rates  correct,  and  if  you  have  any 
information  a]>out  any  of  them  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it,"  and, 
taking  the  book,  T  went  over  the  list,  noting  in  pencil  his  views 
a^  to  what  the  rates  should  be  on  a  number  of  classes ;  then, 
existing  it  aside,  I  engaged  him  in  conversation  for  a  suflScient 
time  to  admit  of  his  forgetting  his  figures.     At  last  I  said  to    • 
him:     "By  the  way,  what  did  you  say  should  be  the  rate  on 
champagne  in  baskets  in  a  twenty-five-cent  warehouse  ?'■ 

Ho  gave  me  the  figure,  and  so,  in  turn,  many  others.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  give  the  same  rates  as  in  the  first  instance. 
T  could  see  him  growing  nervous,  and  finally  I  smiled  and  said: 
'^Do  you  know  it  is  very  fortunate  that  I  made  pencil  notation 
of  the  figures  that  you  named  ?" 

''Why?"  he  nervously  inquired. 

"Because  Imt  for  that  fact  they  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  They  are,  of  course,  immensely  valuable,  because  they 
were  correct  rates  and  differed  from  the  committee  figures,  and 
if  I  had  not  noted  tliem  carefully  you  would  have  forgotten  them 
and  we  would  have  been  in  the  dark." 

He  saw  the  point,  and  I  said,  "Now,  Brother  Blank,  j'ou  had 
better  climl:>  down ;  you  are  no  smarter  than  the  rest  of  us,  and 
need  to  have  the  printed  list  to  jog  your  memory,  just  as  much 
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^  any  of  us;  the  rates  have  been  fixed,  moreover,  after  too  wide 
^  ca.iiva88  to  be  ignored.'' 

Let  no  member  of  the  fraternity  laugh  at  my  five  friends  who 
^*'e^r^  so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  with  thomselves;  there 
•«  XI  o  man  in  the  business  who  could  do  better. 

S  urely  the  time  has  come  for  accepting  the  Uni versril  Schedule 
^  ^ipproximately  correct,  or  to  have  it  corrected  by  those  who 
"^^^^k  it  is  incorrect  if  they  can  show  wherein  its  faults  lie. 

-t"t  is  contended  b3^  some  that  the  Universal  Schedule  system 
^^    x^ating  is  neither  easily  nor  quickly  understood,  and  that  it 
^^^^iiires  an  expert  to  get  the  l)est  results  from  its  use.     This  I 
^^^^cede.     It  is  not  more  difficult,  however,  than  the  first  four 
^"^l^es  of  arithmetic,  which  we  mastered  in  youth  only  because 
^^  were  compelled  to;  and,  while,  to  secure  the  In^st  results,  as 
^  ^verj^hing  else,  requires  an  intelligent  man  as  a  rating  expert, 
^^  is  safe  to  sjiy  that  if  the  person  applying  it  is  ignorant  and  in- 
competent the  resulting  rates  will  yet  be  safer  and  better  if  he 
^^5H?s  the  Schedule  than  if  he  draws  upon  his  own  poor  judgment 
^^d  scant  knowledge.     In  short,  the  more  incompetent  the  man 
^he  greater  the  need  of  providing  him  with  some  sort  of  guide. 

At  this  point  I  make  a  further  broad  claim  for  the  Universal 
Schedule,  for  the  consideration  of  those  critics  who  may  think 
that  it  rates  too  high  or  too  low  for  any  town  or  class  of  hazards. 

First.  It  combines  the  best  judgment  of  the  largast  number 
of  underwriters  ever  consulted  on  the  subject  of  rating. 

Second.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  town.  If  the  rating  expert 
were  taken  blindfolded  to  any  town  so  as  not  to  discover  its 
name,  he  would  need  only  to  go  to  the  fire  department  and  the 
office  of  the  waterworks,  to  get  the  particulars  of  fire  engines, 
size  of  water  mains,  pressure,  &c.,  and  to  the  board  of  under- 
writers to  get  the  previous  fire  record,  in  order  to  rate  every 
building,  and  its  contents,  without  inquiring  the  name  of  the 
town,  and  could  safely  leave  without  being  infonned  on  the 
subject. 

Third.  If  the  lix^al  underwriters  should  regard  his  rates  as 
too  high  or  too  low,  and  should  insist  on  raising  or  lowering 
them  (in  accordance  with  that  incomi)rehensi])le  tendency  of 
some  underwriters  to  insist  upon  an  offhand,  random  opinion  as 
to  a  proper  rate  as  a  standard,  in  utter  ignorance,  often,  of  the 
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details  of  the  risk,  and  in  greater  ignorance  still  of  the  fire  cost 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs)  it  would  be  necessary  only  to 
raise  or  lower  all  the  rates  by  the  percent^ige  needed  to  adjust 
them  to  their  own  ideas.  In  short,  my  contention  is  that  a 
schedule  is  simply  a  measure,  like  a  two-foot  rule,  and  if 
proi)erly  made  and  afterwards  applied  to  any  building  with  its 
contents,  it  will  always  measure  the  s^ime  kind  of  a  building 
and  the  same  class  of  merchandise  or  hazard  at  exactly  the 
same  figure;  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  prefer  their  own 
jud^'^ment,  it  rates  Ux)  high  or  too  low,  it  must  rate  all  risks  too 
high  or  t(K)  low,  ])ut  should  still  be  used  as  the  measure,  the 
rates  being  afterwards  adjusted  by  uniform  percentage  deduction 
throughout  the  list,  to  bring  those  supposed  to  be  wrong  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  arbitrary,  dominating  opinion. 

To  use  an  analogous  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  two  men 
should  procetMl  to  measur(^  the  height,  area,  &c.,  of  a  thousand 
or  more  ])uildings  in  a  city  and,  preserving  their  field  notes, 
should  discover,  after  returning  from  their  task,  that  their  yard- 
stick supposed  to  measuri'  thirty-six  inches  was  only  thirty 
inches  long;  they  would  be  a  j)air  of  idiots  if  they  should  im- 
mediately procevd  to  take  a  correct  yard  measure  and  go  over 
their  entire  work  a  second  time,  when  they  might  decrease  their 
figures  just  l<5-/{  jn^r  cent  and  assume  they  had  only  five-sixths 
as  many  yards  as  they  had  supj)Osed  in  their  dimensicm  figures. 

I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  understand  from  a  logical  ^new- 
point,  the  contention  of  sonii*  under wTiters,  that  the  Universal 
Schedule  goes  too  much  into  detail,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  n^cpiires  an  unusually  intelligent  man  to  apply  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  apply 
a  sclu^dule  and  asrertain  a  proper  rate  by  using  a  consistent 
measure  he  certainly  cannot  be  intelligent  enough  to  make  a 
rate  ])y  oft'hand  guessing.  If  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  compute 
the  rate,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  l)e  trusted  to  guess  at  it,  for 
the  Siime  reason  that  if  a  man  were  not  capable  of  measuring  a 
distance  with  a  two-foot  rule,  ho  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to 
\n\c()  the  distance  or  to  estimate  it  in  some  other  careless  way. 

One  of  the  most  capable  rating  experts  in  a  large  eastern 
(nty,  employed  in  applying  the  Universiil  Schedule,  is  a  young 
man  who  came  to  me,  one  day,  direct  from  college.     Hede- 
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sired  employment.  I  told  him  that  if  he  could  learn  to  rate  by 
schedule  he  could  get  employment  at  once,  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  about  leaving  town  for  an  absence  of  several 
weeks  and  could  not  give  him  any  explanation  of  the  schedule, 
such  as  I  had  been  glad  to  give  to  others.  "However'\  siiid  I 
''here  is  the  book,  w^hich  is  intended  to  fully  explain  the 
schedule ;  you  have  just  come  from  your  classes  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  chemistry  {md  physics,  and  your  professor 
did  not  go  home  with  you  and  show  you  how  to  study  any  oiu 
of  these  sciences;  I  suggest  that  you  take  the  schedule  and 
'soak'  it,  just  as  you  studied  your  chemistry  or  your  arithmetic, 
and,  when  you  think  you  have  mastered  the  theory,  apply  rating 
slips  to  various  risks,  and  see  me  on  my  return." 

I  found,  when  I  returnetl,  that  he  thoroughly  underst(x>d  the 
schedule,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  men  on  a 
large  staff,  drawing  a  good  siUary,  although  he  commenced  on 
a  small  one. 

I  mention  this  incident  to  illustrate  the  point  that  no  man 
fresh  from  the  discipline  of  an  educational  institution  would 
regard  the  task  of  mastering  the  Universal  Schedule  a  difficult 
one.  We  are  apt  as  we  grow  older  to  shrink  from  the  applica- 
tion w^ith  which  we  grappled  difficult  problems  at  school  where 
the  master  st<x)d  over  us  with  a  birch  rod  and  would  accept  no 
explanation  for  failure,  and  we  neeil,  sometimes,  to  recall  the 
ease  with  which  we  pt»rformed  tasks  and  solved  difficult  ques- 
tions simply  because  we  were  forced  to  grapple  with  them  and 
tight  to  a  finish. 

Insurance  is  not  an  easy  business,  and  rate-making  is  not 
easy  work.  It  is  complicated  and  tedious,  if  it  is  desired  to 
reach  correct  results  and  to  measure  proi)erly  and  equitably  the 
difference  in  details  of  construction,  occupation,  fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances  and  exposures  of  one  risk  with  another. 

It  has  been  my  obser\'ation  that,  while  the  most  common 
objection  to  the  Universal  Schedule  when  it  was  first  published 
was  its  numerous  items  and  detail,  I  have  never  met  a  rating 
expert,  engaged  in  the  ta.sk  of  applying  it,  whose  idea  of  improv- 
ing it  was  not  that  of  adding  to  its  various  charges  and  deduc- 
tions, rather  than  of  shortening  it  by  omitting  any  items. 
Those  who  have  most  reason  to  complain  of  its  length — the  men 
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who  have  to  rate  by  it — are  the  very  ones  who  prefer  to  make 
it  longer  rather  than  shorter. 

The  fixing  of  rates  by  a  schedule  consisting  of  many  items, 
charges  and  deductions,  is  claimed  to  l)e  arbitrary  because  each 
item  is  not  based  on  actual  statistics  of  observed  facts,  by  a 
class  of  persons  who,  however,  do  not  themselves  offer  any  sub- 
stitute or  better  method.  They  claim  that  the  fixing  of  a  priee 
without  actually  computing  the  cost  of  each  feature  of  constnic- 
tioii,  such  ns  elevators,  staircases,  cornices,  &c.,  &c.,  is  em- 
piricril,  overlooking  the  practical  view  of  the  matter,  that  even 
the  most  accurate  measures  in  common  use  in  mechanics,  two- 
ftx>t  rules,  yard-sticks,  weights,  &c.,  are  not  exactly  correct, 
though  practically  so  for  the  pur}K)se  intended.  To  decline  to 
use  a  sclunlule  so  carefully  prepared  as  the  *'Univei'sar\  because 
each  item  in  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  exactly  correct 
according  to  the  losses  through  a  series  of  years,  due  to  the 
particular  fault  charged  for,  and  to  continue  rating  by  rule  of 
thumb,  which  is  utterly  unreliable,  seems  to  me  to  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view  (jf  the  whole  matter — and  a  pessimist  has  been  de- 
fined as  one  who,  ha\nng  a  choice  of  two  evils,  takes  both. 

In  the  Univers<il  Schedule  charges  are  made  for  all  faults  of 
management.  1  have  already  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  the 
danger  of  rubbish,  carelessness,  &c.,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  connection  more  than  to  say  that  the 
rates  made  by  the  Universal  Schedule,  by  penalizing  faults  of 
construction,  occupancy,  management,  &c.,  would  inevitably 
reduce  the  tires  and,  therefore,  the  fire  cost;  and  this  fact,  it 
seems  tu  me,  is  lost  sight  of  by  those  critics  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  system  of  the  schedule  as  a  whole.     Wherever  it  has 

ft- 

l)een  applied  in  cities  or,  for  that  matter,  w^herever  any  intelligent 
schedule  has  been  applied  in  cities  or  towns,  the  fire  losses  have 
been  r^Mluced. 

FIRE  COST  PER  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AT  RISK. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  statistics 
of  fire  losses  and  i)remiums,  showing  the  percentage  of  one  to  the 
other,  are  of  comparatively  little  value ;  they  are  more  interest- 
ing than  instructive.     The  aggregate  premiums  of  all  classes  of 
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laziirds,  as  a  sum  total,  include  a  large  number  of  risks,  some 
)f  which  are  rated  too  high  and  others  too  low.  It  is  the  i^er- 
•entage  of  loss  on  each  class  to  the  anunnit  insured  on  ^\xq\\ 
*lass  which  alone  indicates  the  fire  cost;  and  what  rate  will 
neld  a  prt^mium  on  which  the  loss  ratio  shall  be  55$^  (that  on 
•vhich  the  Universal  Schedule  is  based,  and  that  which  measures 
he  exix»rience  of  all  the  large  companies  for  all  the  years  they 
lavo  Ixnni  in  business)  c<m  be  easily  determined.  It  \\nll,  of 
x)ui*se,  l)e  l^>2'»  (more  accurately  181.81  -\-)  of  the  fire  cost, 
kvhatever  that  may  Ik?,  and  the  following  nde  may  l)e  stated : 

To  ascertain  irhat  rate  should  he  Ji.ved  for  any  class  of 
hazard  to  insure  a  vJf*  loss  r(tiio  to  prentimn,  knoiring  the 
ire  cost  in  cents  per  o)ie  hundred  dollars  at  risk,  tnultiply 
inch  fire  cost  by  AS'-.  The  result  will  he  a  rate  on  which 
lie  lire  cast  will  he  such  o^'t^r. 

For  example,  the  ''fire  cost"  or  rate  of  burning  on  a  given 
!la.ss  being  40  cents  ])er  8100  of  insurance  at  risk,  Tl5  cents  should 
xj  the  rate  of  premium  on  which  40  cents  would  be  oof*. 

In  like  manner,  r>()  cents  Ix^ing  the  fire  cost,  (>0  multiplied  by 
182  e<iuals  1.00 — a  rate  on  which  the  00  cents  would  he  55^  of 
;he  premium. 

By  way  of  further  illustration,  the  losses  for  a  series  of  years, 
)n  mercantile  stocks  of  various  kinds  in  what  are  known  as  the 
Vliddle  States,  were  at  the  rate  of  (1*2  cents  iK>r  $^100  of  insurance; 
:he  rwie  obtained  averaged  T*2  cents,  and  the  percentage  of  loss 
:o  premium  was,  of  course,  8o.4ff.  The  rate  charged  should 
lave  luHMi  1  lo  cents  i)er  8100,  on  which  the  fire  loss  of  iS^l  cents 
per  oloo  would  have  l)een  55^  of  the  premium.  Continued  in 
these  figures,  however,  were  a  numl)er  of  stocks  on  which  the 
loss  was  1«  ss  than  55 'r,  and  numerous  other  stocks  on  v»*hich  the 
loss  was  greater  than  55^  of  the  juvmiums  obtained,  showing 
that  injustice  had  l)een  done  to  some  merchants,  while  others 
should  have  been  charged  higher  rates,  jK)ssi])ly  for  faults  of 
management  whi(*h  wei*e  overlooked  by  underwriters  and  not 
penalized,  {;nd  which,  corrected,  would  hjive  reduced  the  cost 
of  insurance  on  them. 

With  a  55^  loss  ratio  and  :)5vfor  exj)ens(*s,  making  OOf/in 
all,  there  would  be  left  lO'^of  the  jm^mium,  hi>  of  which  should 
be  re8er\'ed  for  exceptional  and  hiri^e  confiagnit!ons.     There- 
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iiiaining  5  "i  would  probably  not  l)e  regarded  as  an  unduly  large 
profit  by  merchants,  who  usually  estimate  for  a  10^  profit  on 
their  own  sales. 

Wholesale  grocery  stocks  (without  spice  and  coffee  grinding) 
show  a  loss  each  year  on  the  premiums  obtained.  They  are 
usually  regarded  as  among  the  best  of  risks,  and  most  under- 
writers in  considering  them  have  in  mind  the  idea  of  package 
goods — barreled  sugar  and  flour,  hogshead  molasses,  etc.  The 
fire  cost,  with  usual  environments,  has  been  no  less  than  72  cents 
per  6100,  showing  that  the  rate  obtained  for  a  bo^  loss  ratio  to 
premium  si  ion  Id  have  been  131,  whereas  the  rate  obtained  on 
the  average  was  101  cents,  on  which  the  percentage  of  loss  to 
premium  was  T 1  fi^,  the  business  being  transacted  at  a  loss. 

Retail  groceries  show  somewhat  better  results  under  protection 
of  good  fire  departments. 

The  figures  i:i  the  illustrations  I  have  quoted  were  on  pro- 
tected business,  that  is,  under  the  protection  of  city  water  works 
and  fire  dei)artments. 

Wholesale  groceries  have  grown  to  be  very  different  risks 
from  what  they  were  some  years  ago.  Coffee  grinding,  and 
even  coffee  roasting,  have  been  added  to  the  hazard.  In  many 
instances  j)reser\'ing  and  canning  are  done.  Spice  grinding  is 
(juite  general,  and  these  facts  may  account  for  the  inadequacy 
of  prevailing  rates.  Matches  are  also  kept  in  large  quantities, 
and  insurance  c()nn)anies  who  would  decline  a  match  warehouse 
will  wi-ite  a  wholesale  grocery  freely.  Some  years  ago  the 
Greely-r>uniham  grocery  store,  of  St.  Louis,  was  burned,  the 
fire  being  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  hanging  platform  erectetl 
about  midway  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  of  the  shipping 
room,  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  structure  being  a  sort  of 
hanging  shelf,  upon  which  were  j>iled  about  a  thousand  cases  of 
niatclu  s.  These  ignited  wlien  they  fell,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
\\k)  whole  building  was  in  flames.  In  fact,  a  certain  class  ot 
wholesfile  grocery  storeys,  like  a  certain  class  of  dr}'-goods  stores, 
known  as  *'de})arlment''  stores,  should  be  rated  at  higher  figures 
(and  are  by  th(i  I'niversal  Schedule) :  but  so  long  as  under- 
writers fix  their  prices  by  rule  of  thumb  they  will  lose  money, 
for  even  the  element  of  luck  or  chance  is  a^jrainst  them.  If  thev 
take  r.ll  risks,  no  matter  whrit  tlu^ir  faults,  at  a  level  charp^e, 
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Mnthout  analyzing  hazards  and  penalizing  faults  of  management, 
the  odds  will  continue  to  be  against  them;  for  chances,  like 
loaded  dice,  will  always  fall  so  that  they  will  be  losers. 

If  the  business  of  insurance  be  properly  conducted,  there  can 
l)e,  as  I  have  already  claimed,  no  element  of  luck  or  chance 
>vhatever  in  it.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by  quoting 
from  the  able  address  on  "Scientific  Fire  Rating  from  an  Actu- 
ary's Standpoint,"  delivered  before  the  Fire  Underwriters'  As- 
s<x»iation  of  the  Northwest,  September,  1001,  by  Mr.  Miles  M. 
Dawson.     He  savs : 

"All  forms  of  insurance  are  alike  in  two  things:  They  indemnify  for  loss, 
and  they  do  so  by  means  of  an  application  of  the  laws  of  probability.  In 
iramblini^  parlance,  insurance  is  'a  hnlge.'  That  is  to  SJiy,  it  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  gambling.     It  does  not  take  chances,  but,  instead,  cancels  them. 

*'It  is  sometimes  erroneously  said  that  companies  which  engage  in  insurance 
are  gambling.  If  they  took  a  few  risks  only,  the  charge  would  be  true;  but 
we  shall  see  that  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  probabilities 
is  that  when  a  very  large  group  is  considered,  chance  is  very  nearly  eliminated 
and  the  aggregate  loss  may  be  estimated  within  narrow  limits,  so  that  the 
purveying  of  indemnity  is  no  more  a  speculation  than  dealing  in  sugar  or 
caiico,  nor  indeed  so  much.  Therefore,  by  means  of  insurance  we  find  that 
not  merelv  is  the  hazard  of  the  individual  offset,  but  also  that  the  hazard  when 
fiassed  t>ver  to  the  company  and  combined  with  others  results  in  a  reasonably 
reliable  loss  ratio,  which  is  transmuted  into  a  moderate  tax  upon  all. 

**The  mathematical  law  of  probability  may  be  stated  as  follows:  If  in  a 
large  group  of  p(»rsons,  for  instance,  to  each  of  whom  a  certain  thing  appears 
tj  /r/.  r«  equally  likely  to  happen,  it  does  actually  happen  within  a  certain  time 
to  a  cerUiin  numl)er,  then  the  risk  that  such  will  happen  to  one  person  in  the 
proup  within  such  time  may  be  represented  by  a  fraction  of  which  the  number 
to  whom  the  thing  happened  is  the  numerator  and  the  number  composing  the 
group  is  the  denominator." 

I  cannot  more  clearly  illustrate  the  question  of  chances  as  they 

y^row  into  certainties  with  larger  (juantities  than  by  quoting 

further  from  Mr.  Dawson's  paper  referred  to : 

••The  value  of  a  broad  basis  is  well  known  to  you  all,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that 
a n^ illustration  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Connnon  sense  teaches  us  that,  for 
instance,  in  tossing  a  cent  the  chances  are  even  whether  it  shall  turn  up  head 
or  tail.  But  if  it  be  thrown  but  once,  it  must  have  turned  up  one  or  the  other, 
and  if  a  judgment  were  baseil  upon  that  throw  only,  we  should  have  a 
certainty.  And  experience,  as  well  as  reason,  teaches  that  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  will  turn  up  once  one  way  and  once  the  other  in  two  throws;  nor  just 
lialf  the  time  one  way  and  just  half  the  time  the  other  \5  ay  in  four  throws  or 
any  other  small  number  of  throws.  But  what  w(?  mean  by  saying  that  the 
chances  are  even  is  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  throws  the  number  of  heads 
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and  the  iminlM-r  of  talis  will  \k'  nearly  tin*  snmo.  }m<l  tlmt  in  an  infinite  number 
of  throws  tliey  would  bo  just  the  siinie.  We  expeet  the  nitios  found  hy  actual 
throwing  the  coin  to  eornspond  more  closrly  to  the  chances  which  we  detrr 
mined  by  reasoniiii^  alH)ut  the  matter  the  hu\iier  the  number  of  throws.  In  the 
s;ime  way.  the  avrra.2:e  lire  loss  w  hich  is  drawn  from  a  very  lar.ire  numlKT  nf 
exj>osures  will  more  accurately  correspon<l  to  the  real  probability;  aial.  other 
things  beinjT  e(pial.  it  will  be  more  reliable  the  more  exposures  it  is  <lrawn 
fnmi." 

"Our  study  of  probabilities  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  tluit,  strictly  s|H*akiug. 
there  is  no  such  tliini;  as  chance — though,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  control  events  is  conccrMctl.  of  course  there  is  and  must  be;  b;it  that  causes 
are  continually  at  work  whi<'h  explain  all  that  hai)pens,  and  that  if  our  know- 
ledge of  these  causes  were  perfect  W(t  should  find  oui"selves  in  a  world  of 
certainty.  If  we  could  know  all  the  forces  that  are  in  openition.  we  should  not 
merely  know  which  in  the  group  were  out  of  place  there,  but  we  should  als»» 
know  to  which  alone  tin*  event  woukl  happen,  and  they  alone  would  be  in 
1)1:1(0  there.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  our  task  to  classify  and 
rc<lassify.  knowing  that  at  best  the  grouping  is  imiHTfect  and  knowing  also 
that  if  it  ever  became  i)erfe<t,  not  only  would  tmr  labors  be  at  an  end,  hut 
there  would  no  lo.iger  be  i)robabilities,  but  mendy  certainties,  so  that  insurance 
would  be  impossible.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  insunmce  and  the  science  of  prob- 
abilities aro  both  ephemeral  things  which  will  pa.ss  away  when  man's  know. 
ledge  is  all  embracing." 

And  lie  adds,  with  y;r\u\  humor : 

"Perhaps,  however,  the  time  during  which  this  omniscience  is  evolving 
will  be  sutlicient  for  our  purpose." 

Tho  insurance  a^riit  finds  his  task  of  explaining  the  theory  of 
insurance  to  soni(^  propi'i-ty-holders  a  most  difficult  one.  There 
are  not  a  few  intelhgent  business  men  who  do  not  understand 
the  prineii)le  upon  whieh  thi'  business  of  fire  insurance  is  baseil: 
for  we  not  iiifn^cpiently  hear  from  tlie  projx^rt y-holder  the. statt^ 
UK'nt  tliat  he  lias  b(»en  insured  for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years 
without  in(*urrint^  a  loss  offered  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
why  his  rate  should  be  less.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  to 
most  nf  those  who  will  read  these  pages  that  the  rate  of  premium 
or  price  charged  by  a  company  is  based,  not  upon  the  exixK»tatioii 
of  bm-ning  of  a  ]>arlicidar  risk  insured,  but  uinm  the  number  of 

• 

risks  of  like  kind  whieh  would  b(»  burned  or  damaged  outof  sav 
a  thous.tnd  in  any  single  year.  At  a  rate  of  1^,  for  example. 
a  thous:ind  risks  each  insuiHMl  f  )r  sin, ()()(»,  would  yield  81(K),(:0(» 
in  premium;  if  ten  risks  out  of  the  thousand  should  burn  in  a 
year  the  tMitire  amoinit  of  ]  remium  woidd  be  required  to  jwiv 
the  loss.     It  is  evi<lent  that  a  smaller  ninnber  than  ten  must 
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bum  or  a  higher  rate  than  1  \-c  must  be  obtained,  to  provide  for 
expenses  as  wt»ll  as  losses. 

I  cannot  better  explain  this  whole  matter  than  by  referring 
to  the  passages  from  the  National  Board  pamphh»t  on  Fire 
Insurance  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Community  alivady  quote<l 
on  Paiges  8,  0  and  10. 

Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  every  insurance  agent  should 
have  at  his  command  one  or  more  copies  of  this  pamphlet.  It 
was  carefully  i)repared  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Board 
apix)inted  for  the  i)urfX)se,  in  order  that  this  whole  question  of 
insurance  should  be  made  clear  to  the  community,  and  especially 
to  members  of  legislatures,  in  order  to  save  us  from  some  of  the 
prejudice  from  which  we  now  suffer,  and  for  which  we  are  our- 
selves largely  to  blame.  The  pamphlet  may  be  secured  without 
cost  by  writing  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  New  York. 

RATE  OF  BURNING  OR  ANNUAL  FIRE  WASTE* 

It  seems  strange  that,  at  this  late  day,  publishcnl  charts  and 
the  statistics  of  insurance  departments  of  the  various  States 
2>urporting  to  show  the  results  of  the  insurance  busine.ss,  should 
pei*sist  in  showing  the  percentage  of  losses  paid  to  premiums 
received — a  percentiige  figure  varying  with  the  collection  of 
premiums  and  with  the  payment  of  incuiTed  losses,  year  by 
year.  Even  the  percentage  of  ''loss  incurred"  to  * 'premium 
earned''  do€«  not,  of  course,  determine  any  other  fact  than 
whether  the  particular  company  has  made  or  lost  money. 

It  is  the  fire  cost,  which  shows  the  burning  line,  i.  e,  the 
amount  of  loss  per  one  hundred  dollars  of  insui^aiice  at  ri.sk; 
this  is  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  actual  fire  cost  as  is 
obtainable.  Inadequate  rates,  on  the  one  hand,  or  short  insur- 
ance below  Hi)^  of  values  would  incn^ase  the  }>erceiitage  of  "in- 
curred loss''  to  "premiums  earned"  when  the  actual  l)urning  for 
each  hundrtni  dollars  at  risk  for  the  year  might  really  be  less 
than  for  the  prece<ling  year. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late  years,  about  an  in- 
ci^ease  in  the  number  of  fires.  The  actual  figures  of  the  com- 
panies reiK)rting  to  Insurance  Departments  do  not  show  this. 
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The  fire  loss  per  hundred  dollars  at  risk  for  the  year  1900,  for 
example,  was  4iJ.r)  cents,  while  for  18i)0  it  was  nearly  46  cents 
(.004r)(>).  These  figures  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  taking 
the  Insurance  Re|X)rt  for  New  York  State,  but  to  obtain  a  more 
accurate  computation  of  the  amount  at  risk  than  that  shown  in 
Table  VI T  would  be  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  risks  in  force 
as  reix)rted  in  the  same  table,  three-fourths  of  the  amount  that 
the  Unpaid  Premiums  reported  in  Table  I  represent.  For 
exami)le.  the  amount  written  in  1800,  reported  in  Table  VII,  was 
Sir,00:5,42r,232 ;  premium  charged  thereon  was  $173,843,155.02; 
figuring  the  average  rate  obtained,  it  was  97.1  cents.  At  that 
rate  the  impaid  premiums  represent  $2,019,763,444,  at  risk, 
all  of  which  would,  (it  is  safe  to  assume),  have  been  in  force 
for  a  peri(Kl  of  not  more  than  three  months.  The  risks  in  force 
at  the  end  of  1S!)0  re}X)rted  in  Table  VII  amounted  to  $21,327,- 
514,880;  from  which  deduct  §1,004,822,583,  being  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  rej)rosonted  by  the  unpaid  premiums,  would 
leave  as  the  amount  in  force  for  the  whole  year  $19,362,692,306. 

1800. 

Insurauco  in  force  (by  all  conipjinies)  Deceinbcr  31,  1899 $19,362,692, 806 

Losses  i>:ii(l  in  1H90.  .* $86,251,689 

Acid  Losses  uui)aid   Dec.  31,  1«99 16.018.510 

102.270,190 

Deduct  unpaid  Dec.  31.  1898 13.996,4J9 

Losses  incurred  for  1899 $88,273,780 

The  Fire  Cost  being  45.6  cents  for  each  $100  at  risk. 

1 000 

Insurance  in  force  (by  all  companies)  December  31,  1900 $20,342,808,584 

Losses  paid  in  1900.  * $89,560,349 

Add  Losses  unpaid  Dec.  31.  1900 _15.()69.998 

104,63(),,*MT 

Deduct  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1899 16,018.510 

Losses  incurred  for  19(K) "$HH,617,837 

The  Fire  (\)st  being  43.5  cents  i>er  $100  at  risk. 

1001. 

Insurance  in  force  (by  all  companies)  December  31,  1901 $21,229,160,083 

Losses  paid  in  1901 .  * 4^93.431,176 

Add  Losses  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1901 18,490.847 

$111,922,023 

Deduct  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1900 15.069.998 

Losses  incurred  for  1901 $96,852,025' 

The  Fire  Cost  being  45.6  ceuls  i)er  ^100  at  risk. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  amount  of  losses  incurred 
for  1900  was  more  than  that  for  1890,  the  amount  at  risk  was 
nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars  g^reater  than  for  1899,  so 
that  the  "fire  cost"  was  less  for  1900. 

For  the  year  1901,  it  will  be  observ^ed  that  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  (due  to  increase  in  values,  new  buildings,  &c.) 
had  increased  again  nearly  a  thousand  millions.  The  fire  cost 
was  45.6  cents  per  $100  at  risk.  The  losses  of  1901  include  the 
figures  of  the  Jacksonville,  Florida,  fire,  estimated  at  eleven 
millions  of  dollars.  If  the  $<», 000,000  of  this  amount,  paid  by 
the  insurance  companies  were  de<lucted,  the  fire  cost  per  $100  at 
risk  would  be  43.2  cents — less  than  for  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding yearsT-shounng  that  the  unprofitableness  of  the  insurance 
business  has  been  due  not  to  the  increase  of  fires  so  much  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  rate,  and  demonstrating  that  the  increases  of 
rate  throughout  the  country  have  been  needed,  for  the  rate  of 
loss  to  premium  was  too  high  for  profit. 

These  are  significant  figures,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
available  for  showing  the  '^burning  line"  or  the  figure  which 
indicates  the  destruction  by  fire,  throughout  the  country,  year 
by  year.  Rates  and  premiums  may  and  do,  go  up  or  down,  but 
the  amount  at  risk  is  a  more  inflexible  figure  and  the  only  re- 
liable one  for  comparing  the  annual  fire  "waste  heap"  of  the 
various  years. 

The  average  rate  of  earned  premium  per  $100  insurance  in 
force  for  1899  of  all  companies  was  Go.  5  cents,  whereas  for  1900 
it  was  07.5  cents,  and  for  1901  it  was  TO.l  cents.  The  i)ercent- 
age  of  loss  to  earned  premium  was  09.0  fc  for  1899,  04.4  ^  for  1900 
and  05  j^  for  1901 ;  the  earned  premium  of  all  the  companies  for 
1899  being  $120,782,805,  whereas  for  1900  it  was  $137,441,0:8, 
and  for  1901  it  was  $148,883,010. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  in  centn 
for  every  hundred  dollars  at  risk  of  any  in(li\'idual  company 
from  the  printed  reports  of  its  business  as  shown  by  the  State 
records. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  amount  at  risk.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nuicli  vapid  nonsense 
is  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  shape  of  advertisements 
as  to  the  standing  of  particular  companies  which  have  no 
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actual  significaiife.  Some,  for  example,  advertise  that  they 
show  a  larger  amount  of  assets  for  every  dollar  of  insurance  in 
force  than  others;  forgetting,  if,  indeed,  they  are  sincere  in 
making  the  claim,  that  the  more  a  company  has  at  risk  outside 
of  conflagration  areas  of  large  cities  for  every  dollar  of  assets, 
or  for  every  dollar  of  annual  income,  provided  its  acceptances 
are  on  the  siifer  chisses  (which  because  of  low  rates  for  light 
hazards  would  show  large  amounts  at  risk)  the  safer,  from  an 
underwriter's  viewjxnnt,  would  be  the  business  of  the  company. 
If  a  small  amount  at  risk  for  each  dollar  of  assets  were  a  test 
of  strength,  then  an  insurance  company  having  all  the  l)est 
dwellings  of  the  country  on  its  b(K)ks  would  be  in  worse  condition 
than  one  having  all  the  high  rated  specially  hazardous  risks; 
and  a  company  whose  business  was  confined  entirely  to  frame 
planing-mills  and  other  woe k1  workers  would  make  a  better 
showang  than  one  having  nothing  but  fireproof  buildings!  As 
an  abstract  projxjsition,  therefore,  somewhat  general  in  its 
character,  the  larger  the  amount  of  insurance  a  company  may 
have  in  force  on  well  distributed,  carefully  selected  risks  of 
uniform  average  lines,  the  more  worthy  of  confidence  will  it  be. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  REDUCED  LOSSES. 

I  come  now  to  a  very  important  matter,  and  my  views  may 
be  regarded  as  radical  by  those  underwriters  who  are  accustomed 
to  proceed  u])on  thc^  th(M)ry  of  getting  all  they  can  for  their  risks 
and  keeping  all  tli(\v  get,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  short- 
sighted polic\'  and,  in  the  end,  a  losing  one.  Wherever  rates 
are  luululy  high,  resulting  in  an  abnormal  profit,  they  will  in\'ite 
and  encourage*  c<)mi>etition,  which  will  reduce  them — ^not  dis- 
creetly, but  ])y  wholesiile.  IndiH'd,  the  history  of  the  business 
of  insurance,  if  illustrated  on  a  diagram  of  profit  and  loss,  of  low 
rates  and  high  rates,  would  show  a  curved  line;  seasons  of 
de])ression,  following  high  rates,  caused  not  less  by  the  com- 
{)etition  of  new  comj)anies,  organized  to  take  advantage  of 
what  SiHMned  a  profitable  business,  than  by  the  unscrupulous 
cuttini^  of  that  minority  of  luiderwriters.  who,  like  the  minority' 
of  all  other  trades  or  callings,  are  dishonest  but  potential  for 
six>iling  prices. 
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What,  then,  shall  underwriters  do  if  intelligent  systems  of 
rating,  which  |)enalize  faults  of  management  and  secure  correc- 
tion of  those  features  which  result  in  fires,  and  especially  in  dis- 
astrous fires,  shall  reduce  the  fii-e  cost  i>er  hundred  dollars  of 
insurance  so  that  a  lower  ratio  of  loss  than  55  ^  is  realized  ?  It 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  justice  to  the  companies 
themselves,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  newly  organized  com- 
panies, to  say  nothing  of  justice  to  proj)erty-owners,  who  have 
reduced  the  fire  losses  b\'  improving  their  risks,  should  require 
that  the  Kites  of  premium  be  reduc<?d  pro  rata.  Honesty  is  the 
best  ix)licy. 

Let  us  see  how  safelv  this  can  be  done.  It  is  clear  that  when 
an  exi)erience  of  three  consecutive  years  shall  show  a  loss  ratio 
lower  than  hbfc  of  the  premiums  (for  under  a  system  of  schedule 
rating,  unlike  the  present  systems,  the  i)ercentage  of  loss  to 
premium  would  mean  something,  whereas  now,  as  already  ex- 
plained, it  is  simply  interesting)  one  per  cent  reduction  in  rate 
might  l)e  made  on  the  fourth  year's  premium  for  every  one  per 
cent  that  the  loss  ratio  nms  below  55  ';<. ;  so  that  if  the  loss  ratio 
to  premium  of  a  city,  for  three  consecutive  years,  should  average 
45,^,  it  would  Ije  proi>er  to  reduce  the  rates  on  tlie  fourth  year 
ten  per  cent. 

This  would  really  l>e  less  than  a  pro  rata  or  corresponding 
reduction  in  rate.  For  example,  suptK)se  that  an  average  rate 
of  \^  is  obtained  and  that,  on  this  rate  of  premium,  the  losses 
l)ecome45jr;  loj?;  reduction  in  the  rate  of  premium  would  give 
IH)  cents  as  a  rate,  but  45  cents  of  actual  loss  would  l>e  onlv  50 'V' 
of  the  new  or  reduced  rate  of  IK)  cents,  45  cents  being  55  ^t  of  82 
c^nts.  This  margin  of  difference  of  eight  cents,  in  favor  of  the 
comptmies,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
percentage  of  ex])en8e  (for  the  fixed  expense  would  l)e  a  greater 
l>ercentage  on  the  smaller  premium)  and  to  protect  them  against 
any  element  of  luck  or  chance  which  (if  the  total  premiums  of 
the  towTi  were  not  a  large  figure)  might  hap])en  to  (»nter  into  the 
business  of  the  town  or  city ;  while,  on  the  oth(T  hand,  a  reduction 
of  1  ^  in  the  rate  of  premium  for  each  1  fr  that  the  loss  ratio  runs 
below  the  normal  bh%  ought  to,  and  })robably  woul<l,  satisfy 
every  reasonable  property-owner. 

Under  such  a  system  comi)etitiou  would  be  foi-estalled,  the 
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public  would  be  satisfied,  the  sjinpathies  of  property-owners 
would  be  with  the  companies,  impressed,  as  they  surely  would 
be,  w4th  their  fairness,  and  we  might  thenceforward  count  on 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  any  measures  which  tended  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  a  city's  water  supply  or  fire  department, 
and  especially  in  the  correction  of  those  faults  of  management, 
accumulation  of  rubbish  and  other  fire-breeders  in  cellars,  yards 
and  alleys,  such  as  caused  the  destruction  of  Fargo,  Dakota. 
We  would,  moreover,  have  their  hearty  and  helpful  co-operation 
in  the  jury  box  when  incendiaries  were  on  trial  and  unmistakable 
evidence  w^as  presented  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

May  we  not  believe  that  with  such  a  broad  system  of  equitable 
adjustment  of  rates  there  would  be  a  new  era  in  the  business  of 
insurance?  Valued  polic}'  laws  and  adverse  legislation,  and 
oven  taxation,  v/ould  l)e  done  away  with. 

RATES  FOR  TERM  POUOEa 

There  is  no  more  inconsistent  or  irrational  practice,  resulting, 
as  it  does,  in  inadecjuate  rates,  than  that  of  issuing  three-year 
])olicies  for  two  annual  j)reniiums,  or  five-year  j)olicies  for  three 
annual  ])remiums.  In  the  one  case,  the  premium  for  a  whole 
year  is  given  to  secure  the  risk  for  three  years;  in  the  other,  the 
premium  for  two  full  years  is  thrown  off  to  secure  a  policy'  for 
tive. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  of  being  exempt  from  competition 
while  controlling  a  risk  for  a  longtT  term  than  one  year  (an 
advantage  wliich  cnn  only  be  desiral)le  where  the  profit  on  the 
transaction  will  more  tluin  make  up  for  the  loss  of  premium 
thrown  off)  and  the  further  advantage  of  securing  the  interest 
on  premiums  col  it '( -ted  in  advance  (an  advantage  gre^itly  lessened 
of  late  yeais  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  six 
per  cent  to  four  jht  ci^it,  or  even  less)  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  excuse  the  practice,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  the 
annual  rate  is  so  high  as  to  make  two  annuals  yield  a  fair 
premiimi  for  tlirt^e  years,  and  three  annuals  for  five  years. 
Such  exc'cssivo  rates  ar(^  things  of  the  past  and  ought  to  be. 

The  only  discount  which  shoul<l  be  made  for  a  term  policy  is 
that  of  simple  interest,  deducted  from  the  multiple  of  the  annual 
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premium  for  the  tenn  of  years.  Even  this  would  Ix)  in  excess 
i)f  the  actual  advantage,  for  it  is  a  common  error  to  make  in- 
correct estimates  as  to  the  interest  obtainable  by  writing  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  where  the  risk  is  kept  in 
force,  for  a  tenn  of  years,  by  annual  policies  renewed  each  year 
after  the  first,  the  inti^rest  on  the  premium  for  the  first  year,  the 
first  fifth  of  the  term,  is  secured  for  the  whole  five  years  and, 
therefore,  in  advance;  that  for  the  second  year  for  four  years; 
that  for  the  third  vear  for  three  vears. 

The  follo^\'^ng  table  showing  net  results  of  an  annual  premium 
of  820  renewed  five  times  will  show  that  interest  is  calculated 
on  the  net  cash  received  by  the  com])any  each  year,  after  paying 
commission : 

ANNUAL   PREMIUM,  $20. 


lYemlums. 

Com'n 

15 

per 

cent. 

Net 

premium. 

Ist  year. 

820 

$•]. 

817.00 

2d  year. 

20 

3. 

17.00 

;3d  year, 

20 

3. 

17.00 

4th  year. 

20 

3. 

17.00 

5th  year. 

20 

3. 

17.00 

{ 
1 

BlOO 

885.00 

Interest  at  5  per  cent. 

5  years'  interest,  84.25 

4  vears'  interest,  3.40 

3  years'  interest,  2.55 

2  vears'  interest,  1.70 

1  vear's  interest,  .85 

$12.75 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  company  receives  a  net  premium  of 
SSo  and  interest  812.75 — in  all,  81)7.75. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  company,  instead  of  writing 
annually,  accepts  a  five-^-ear  risk  for  four  annual  premiums; 
the  amount  of  premium  received  by  the  company  will  be  $80; 
the  commission  paid  at  15  percent,  would  bo  812,  which  de- 
ducted therefrom  leaves  8'>8  —interest  on  which  at  5  per  cent, 
for  the  five  years  would  be  817,  which  added  to  the  808  j)re- 
mium  makes  a  net  result  to  the  company  of  8S5,  as  opposed  to 
897.75  on  the  annual  plan — a  difference  of  812.75  in  favor  of 
annual  policies,  even  on  a  ba^sis  of  four  annual  premiums 
for  Jive  years^  instead  of  the  prevailing  basis  of  three  annual 
premiums. 

The  rate  of  interest  (5  jx^r  cent.)  in  lK)th  of  these  calculations 
is  a  higher  rate  than  companies  can  secure,  and  it  has  not  been 
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comjxninded  in  either  case;  nor  has  account  been  taken  of 
int(*rest-l)earing  balance  by  losses  incurred  each  year,  in  either 
case.  ( )n  a  j^iven  chiss  of  risks  these  would,  of  course,  average 
say  5()  \)cr  cent,  of  the  premiums  for  each  year  in  both  annual 
and  term  iK)licies. 

It  is  true  the  argument  is  fretjuently  heard  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  five-year  premium  paid  in  advance,  the  company  has  so 
nmch  more  money  in  hand  in  case  of  hjss,  but,  surely,  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  this  argument  is  advanced  by  the  advocates 
of  term  policies  would  indicate  that  they  overl(x;k  the  imiwrtaiit 
fact  that  tluTo  is  certainlv  not  more  than  one  total  loss  on  even* 
two  hundn^l  risks,  and  this  item  would  not  affect,  therefore, 
more  than  about  half  of  one  \>ei'  cent,  of  the  premiums.  To 
receive  the  full  premium  on  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  (,.f  all  the 
premiums  would  be  eipiivalent,  on  a  five-year  business,  to  2*2 
pt  r  cent,  of  the  annual  premiums  in  the  case  of  losses  occurring 
in  the  first  part  of  the  first  year.  Tb.e  average  date  of  fire  would 
be-  half  of  tli(»  term,  howtner,  which  would  make  this  iK^rcentage 
1  '  I  ])er  cent,  of  a  single  year's  prenuums — not  a  very  large 
figure! 

It  is  Claimed,  moreover,  l)v  term  iiolicv  advocates  that  a  more 
thriftv  and  forehanded  class  of  customers  is  secured  on  a  five- 
year  plan,  and  therefore  a  safer  class.  This  may  be  true;  but 
rogues  have  been  known  to  tnke  out  term  policies,  with  the  ex- 
l)ress  intenlit)n  of  buiuing  and  as  a  cloak  to  such  intention. 

An  additional  argument  is  made  that  competition  does  not 
have  to  be  met  each  year  in  th(^  case  of  t(?rm  policies — once  on 
the  books,  the  risk  is  apt  to  stay  then^  undisturbed  for  the  full 
t;*rui. 

Sum  u\i  all  of  these  claims  and  it  is  a  grave  question  how  far 
short  thev  fall  of  tlie  ditVerence  above  shown  in  dollai-s  and  cent< 
(»r  iieai-ly  14  i)er  cent,  le^s  ])reuiium.  ct'cn  trhere  four  annnal 
pt'citt i n His  (tie  scent  r(f. 

What  is  the  net  result,  however,  of  a  iive-year  i)olicy  written 
tor  three  (uniiKtl  iH'em i inns  -the  [)revailing  rate?  ( )n  such  a 
hasis  th<'  conii)aiiy  rrci'ives  only  sjio,  pays  si)  commission,  leav- 
ing S')!  net;  on  which,  interest  at  .")  per  ci^nt.  for  five  years 
aniounts  to  sl'M-*^> ;  in  all  sr,:;.;:),  or  niort*  than  'J-V^a  p(*i'  rc/i/. 
less  tlimi  the  S'Jl.^")  trhieli  it  irontd  receive  ou  an  iinnnal 
Ijiisiness  ! 
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This  IS  discounting  the  future  with  a  vengeance.  It  seems 
to  us  a  repetition  of  the  folly  of  Esau,  and  that  any  company 
taking  business  on  this  basis  is  selling  its  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

A  perfectly  fair  consideration  of  the  question  will  concede 
two  sides  to  it.  Term  business  unquestionably  has  some  advan- 
iiges.  In  oflSce  expenso,  it  costs  no  more  to  write  a  policy  for 
five  years  than  a  policy  for  one.  If  an  adequate  rate  is  secured, 
the  company  will  be  exempt  from  competition  and  lower  prices 
for  the  full  term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  com- 
petitors is  toward  inadequate  rates  by  greater  deductions  from 
annual  prices  than  all  advantages  may  be  worth,  and  the  agent 
is  naturally  apt  to  lose  interest  in  a  business  on  which  he  cannot 
receive  a  commission  for  full  five  vears.  It  behooves  an  under- 
writer  to  be  careful  in  his  selection  of  risks  and  in  his  estimate 
of  rate.  If  he  fails  to  get  a  proper  price,  he  must  live  up  to  his 
bargiiin  for  the  full  term,  or  cancel  at  a  loss  and  disadvantage. 
Once  entered  in  his  books,  its  demands  u^XDn  him  will  \ye  in- 
exorable, and  the  approach  of  death  is  not  more  certain  than 
that  misfortune  will  overtake  him  who  unduly  discounts  his 
future. 

The  subject  of  term  jK)licies  is  a  very  important  one.  More 
insurance  companies  have  been  wrecked  on  this  rock  of  insuf- 
ficient estimates  for  unearned  premium  liability  than  on  any 
other. 

If  I  have  dwelt  with  what  seems  unnecessary  length  on  this 
subject  of  rates  it  is  because  it  is  an  important  matter — in  fact, 
the  most  important  matter  connected  with  the  whole  business, 
invohnng  not  merely  the  profitable  conduct  of  the  business  of 
fire  insurance,  Imt,  what  is  even  more  imjKjrtant,  the  enormous 
annual  drain  u|K)n  the  resources  of  the  country  l\v  reason  of 
preventable  fires  and  controlla])le  fires.  If  underwriters,  those 
who  know  best,  thn)ugh  their  opportunities  for  observation,  do 
not  conduct  their  business  on  lines  which,  by  charges,  indicate 
faults  of  construction  or  management,  and,  by  deductions, 
recognize  merits  of  appliances  for  extinguishing  fire,  but  extend 
the  protection  of  their  insurance  i)olicics  over  the  risks  ot  those 
property-owners  who  ignore  proper  construction  and  careful 
management  at  the  same  rates  that  are  charged  to  that  better 
class  of  citizens  who  coiiscientioLsly  guard  against  fire,   the 
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business  of  fire  iiisiiranco  becomes  a  meiuu^o  to  the  public  snfety. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  INSURANCE  KATIN(J  WHICH  DOES  NOT  DIS- 
CRIMINATE BETWEEN  SAFE  CONSTRICTION  AND  UNSAFE  CON- 
STRUCTION, AND  BETWEEN  CAREFl'LNESS  AND  NEGLIGENCE, 
IS   AN    INJURY    TO   THE   COMMUNITY. 

LINES. 

The  amount  which  should  b(»  written  on  any  risk  should 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  hazard  and  accordinji^  to  the 
I)robabilities  of  totality  or  salvage  in  losses.  If  the  rati^  were 
])roj)erly  made,  there  could  be  no  l)etter  gauge  of  what  the  line 
should  be  than  the  computed  amount  of  insurance  which  the 
averag(^  premium  taken  by  the  company,  say,  SlOO,  would  \my 
for  at  the  rate  on  the  risk. 

When  1  say  ''average  pn^miunr'  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
tlu»  total  pn^miums  taken  by  a  large  insurance  comiJiiny  in  a 
vear  dividcnl  l)v  tin*  number  of  risks.     This  would  be  a  ver\' 

«  ft  % 

small  figure.  But  I  mean  tlu*  average  j)remium  which  it  would 
g(»t  on  a  1  [r  risk,  s<iy  >^1()().  If  tiie  rate  on  all  classes  should  \ye 
computtnl  by  the  Universid  Schedule  and  the  company's  line  on 
a  1  'r  risk  should  be  8lo,n(M),  it  is  clear  that  on  a  risk  of  twice  the 
hazard,  paying  '-l  <,  it  should  take  not  more  than  half  the  amount, 
•*<.'),( MM),  and  at  4 '/  should  take  not  mort*  than  8'i,500.  Therefore. 
tlip  rate  is  the  Ix'st  evidence  of  what  the  line  should  be,  alircnjs 
(i.ssfiiuiiKj  fhaf  the  rcitr  h(t,s  hern  proiwrh/  made.  The  rate, 
if  correctlv  mad(\  would  measure  everv  consideration  which 

ft.  • 

sliould  cntrr  into  th(»  consideration  of  lint — construction,  en- 
vironment or  exposure,  occupancy,  and  susceptibility  to  damage, 
indicating  the  pn)]>abilities  of  salvage. 

TIk'  argument  has  beeii  made  that  some  underwriters,  under 
a  system  of  rating  warehouses,  for  example,  would  be  tempted 
to  take  high  rateil  risks,  beeausi^  they  would  yield  the  largest 
premiums;  but  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  if  the  line  be  rej;u- 
lated  bv  \\io  rate,  thi*  latter  beiuL^  basiMl  uinm  accurate  methods 

ft  ^  * 

of  measure,  the  l:al>ility  to  total  or  excessive  losses  of  particular 
risks,  and  the  frecpieney  of  tires,  vvhieh  enter  into  the  question 
of  line,  are  measured  in  the  rat(%  and  th(»  rate  ought,  therefore, 
to  afford  the  l)est  evidence  of  what  a  line  should  be. 

An  underwriter's  lint*  in  a  juirticuhir  wan^house,  for  example. 
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would  be  said  to  be  full,  not  when  he  has  secured  *5,()00  or 
810,000  of  insurance,  but  when  he  has  secured  his  premium, 
grade<l  according  to  the  classes  covered,  no  matter  what  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  may  be.  If  the  rates  are  properly 
graded,  his  line  would  not  be  full  if  he  had  $5,000  on  a  50-cent 
class,  and  would  be  more  than  full  if  he  had  $12,000  on  a  1  ^r 
class.  His  lotis  on  a  $20,000  iK)licy  on  crude  rubber  would  not 
be  greater  than  on  a  $5,000  stock  of  toys.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  probable  amount  of  loss,  and  not  the  actual  amount  of 
iusurance,  which  determines  what  a  line  should  be. 

Pursuing  this  reasoning  that  rates  correctly  made  are  the  best 
evidence  of  what  lines  should  be,  I  claim  that  an  underwriter 
in  determining  the  question  of  line  on  any  subject  of  insurance, 
should  take  into  consideration  three  features — iynitibility, 
combustibility  and  susceptibility.  He  should  write  less  on 
risks  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  take  fu'e,  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  consumed  before  extinction  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
water  or  smoke  damage  than  on  subjects  of  insurance  which 
are  not  liable  to  take  fire,  are  ea^sily  extinguished  and  are  not 
subject  to  water  or  smoke  damage.  In  other  words,  he  would 
write  more  on  crude  rubber  and  wool  than  on  hemp  or  fiax, 
German  toys  or  leaf  tobacco.  If  his  rates  are  correctly  made, 
he  would  write  only  one-fom-th  as  much  on  a  1  ^  risk  as  on  a 
25-cent  risk. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  for  example,  that  most  of  the  losses  (over 
1>0<*  in  fire  department  city  warehouses  other  than  fibre)  are 
partial,  it  follows  that  the  relative  susceptibility  to  damage  of 
the  various  kinds  of  contents  would  indicate  their  relative  salv- 
ages in  case  of  fire,  and  that  whatever  differen(?es  exist  in  the 
goods  before  a  fire  would,  unless  they  were  totally  destroyed, 
be  found  reflected  in  the  differences  in  damage  and  Siilvage 
after  a  fire.  If  we  could  conceive  of  a  warehouse  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  heat  on  every  square  foot  of  floor  surface,  to  the  same  amount 
of  w^ater  thrown  for  extinction  and  the  Scime  amount  of  smoke, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  relative  damage  and  salvage  of  each 
kind  of  merchandise  would  be  in  that  proportion  which  its  rate, 
if  correctly  made,  bears  to  the  other  rates. 

Average  Line.  Lines  also  depend  u]K)n  the  average  number 
of  risks  which  can  be  obtiiined  of  a  class.     The  law  of  aver- 
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age  approaches  certiiiiity  in  proportion  txs  the  number  of  sub- 
jects or  risks  liable  to  thci  (M)ntingency  of  fire  increase.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  no  more  than  the  average  number  nf 
ten  thousand  risks  will  bum  through  a  series  of  years,  ami 
nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  number  of  a  smaller  quan- 
tity whi(^h  will  escai)e  fire.  An  average  might  be  secured  by 
taking  a  small  number  of  risks  for  a  long  series  of  years,  as 
well  as  by  taking  a  large  number  of  risks  for  a  single  year, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  statements  of  companies  to  the 
various  State  insurance  departments  require  to  be  made  up 
annuall\%  and  a  company  basing  its  average  on  a  series  of 
years  might  show  badly  in  the  reixu'ts  for  single  yeai-s.  The 
average  line  is  usually,  therefore,  adjusted  to  a  twelve  months* 
experience,  because  the  premiums  and  losses  of  a  single  class 
might  otherwise  result  in  an  exceptional  or  abnormal  loss  ratio 
which  would  aflFe(*t  seriously  the  experience  of  the  company  for 
the  vear.  This  difficult v,  however,  can  be  met  in  the  case  of 
those  classes  of  which  enough  cannot  be  obtained  to  make  an 
average,  b\'  confining  the  lines  assumed  on  such  classes  to  that 
sum  for  which  the  average  i)remium  on  all  classes  taken  by  the 
company  would  pay. 

If,  for  example,  the  company's  average  premium  should  be 
$.50  (throwing  out  of  the  account  the  small,  so-called  "chicken- 
fet^r'  ])usiness  of  small  dwellings,  etc.,  which  are  annually 
assumed)  it  would  be  siife  to  write  $10,000  on  a  50-ceut  risk  (the 
rate  being  accurately  computed)  or  S5,000  on  a  1  Jif  risk.  Let 
us  suppose  that  tlu^re  are  ten  classes  of  hazards  of  which  there 
are  only  ion  specimens  of  each  in  the  country,  and  that  they 
range  in  proper  rate  from  25  cents  up.  Insurance  on  them 
would  be  theoretically  adjusted  as  p(»r  the  following  table: 


No.  RiakH. 

Rate. 

Lino. 

Total  Premimn. 

TOO 

.•^5 

$V^0,000 

*5,(HH) 

.50 

10,000 

6,000 

K 

r>,ooo 

5,(H)0 

^i'^r 

2,500 

6,(KH) 

4!^ 

i,2:>o 

6,(HM) 

r>ic 

1,000 

6,  (KM) 

^J.'^ 

<s:j3 

6,000 

714 

5,000 

H 

025 

6,(X)0 

100 

10,^ 

600 

6,000 

1,000 

$50,000 
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We  lioro  havo  1,(MM)  risks,  each  diflPorinp^  fn mi  the  others  in 
liazrinl.  but  witli  lines  t^radod  acconhn^  to  haziird,  yielding  a 
premium  of  is^rio. noo,  on  which  the  loss  should  he  ')*»'•/,  or  5?^'>r,5()(). 
It  would  make  no  difference  which  of  the  risks  should  take  fire 
— those  of  gn^ater  or  less  i^itibility,  combustibility  or  suscep- 
ibility — iis  the  linens  are  graded  in  proix)rtion  to  figures  which 
exactly  mcjasure  relative  degrees  of  damage  and  sjilvage.  If 
fires  occur  in  the  risks  of  greater  hazard  th(*  amount  of  loss  will 
still  be  proj)ortional  to  the  total  premium  obtained,  while  if  they 
slioiUd  occur  in  those  of  lower  rates  the  fivva  w^)uld  l>e  more 
sanely  partial.  Fifty  dolhirs  of  premium  buys  just  s;)  much 
haziird;and  as,  in  adding  fractions,  it  is  ni'cessiiry  to  nnluce 
those  of  dilTerent  denominators  to  a  common  denominator,  so  in 
the  foregoing  example,  rate  may  be  regarded  as  the  common 
denominator  of  the  various  haziirds  of  the  different  classes  of 
risks,  and  this  combination  of  them  would  lu^  as  s^ife,  from  a 
true  underwriting  8tandi)oint,  as  would  a  group  of  a  thousjvnd 
risks  of  any  one  of  the  classes. 

Of  course,  the  example  would  be  more  forceful  and  tlie  tabu- 
lation Siifer  if  the  number  of  risks  were  10,000  instead  of  1,000; 
and,  of  course,  while  tlvi*^  proi)osition  is  S(*ientifically  true  from 
the  viewiK)int  of  arithmetical  comjnitation  and  the  law  of  aver- 
age, it  would  not  be  in  actual  practice  necc^ssjiry  to  lay  such 
strict  limitations  \i\Hni  acceptances;  for  no  great  risk  would  be 
run,  for  examph*,  by  taking  .S'^\o(M)  hues  on  the  lofrhaziirds, 
because  the  Imrning  of  a  few  of  them  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter  and  might  meet  the  conveniences  of  the  business:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  not  be  advisalih*  to  accept  J?"^o,()00 
on  :i5-cent  risks. 

It  is,  probably,  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  would  be  pi'rfec^tly 
safe  to  take  a  large  number,  siiv  1  (),()()(),  of  I Ofc  hazards  for  a 
full  line  of  810,0ou,  since  there  would  then  ]>e  enough  of  the 
cbiss  to  make  the  average  hue,  though  largi',  a  siife  one*.  My 
contention  simjily  lx.Mng  that  where  then*  is  not  enough  indi- 
viduals n{  any  one  hazard  to  make  a  s«ife  class  by  itself,  it  being 
necessiiry  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  such  class  to  rely 
on  the  general  average  of  others,  the  line  on  the  more  dangi»rous 
cUisses  mu.st  be  graded  to  equalize  the  pro])er  proi>ortion  of  losses 
on  all  classes. 
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This  whole  matter  may  be  made  clearer  still,  perhaps,  if  we 
take  only  two  classes,  i)eciiliar  in  the  respect  that  they  are 
exactly  ecjual  in  "combustibility"  and  ''susceptibility"  to  the 
extent  that  no  partial  losses  are  secured,  all  losses  being  total, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  exactly  twice  as  ignitible  as  the 
other,  in  which  case  there  would  he  just  twice  the  number  of 
fires  on  the  same  numl)er  of  i-isks  in  a  year.  Let  us  assume, 
therefore,  two  such  hypothetical  classes,  one  rated  at  5^  and 
the  other  at  UMi^,  one  being  just  double  the  other  as  to  the  risk 
of  ignitibility.  There  would  be  just  twace  as  many  fires  and, 
conse(iu(?ntly,  twice  as  many  total  losses  in  the  10,^  class  as  in 
the  5  ^i>  class;  and  this  being  a  fact,  not  over  half  as  much  should 
be  accepted  on  the  10  ;r  class  as  on  the  5  js^  class.  While  it  might 
be  i)ei-fectly  safe  to  take  a  thousand  risks  of  either  for  the 
maximum  line  of  the  »5  ;^  class,  let  us  assume  that  we  can  only 
get  5(M)  of  each,  the  exam])le  would  then  stand  as  follows.  If 
the  rates  arc^  graded  for  a  ()(),<  loss  ratio  of  premiums,  all  losses 
being  total,  there  would  be,  s<iy,  15  losses,  amounting  to  $;)CX),- 
000,  of  the  T)'.'  class,  and  oO  losses,  amounting  to  $300,000,  of  the 
10;^  class.  (I  have  assumed  a  00,'*  loss  ratio  to  premiums  in- 
stead of  55'/  simply  to  make  computations  easier.) 

Total  rrtm.  No.  of  Fires.     Total  LoM.  %. 

6500,000   15    $300,000  BO^ 
500,000   30     300,000  00^ 


N«».  Ki.^kri. 

Line. 

Kate 

")()() 

$-2O,O0i) 

5;.' 

5O0 

10,000 

]  (1  '/r- 

1,01  JO 

$l,i)O0,000        $600,000  60^ 

If,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  rates  still  graded  as  in 
the  foregoing  example  for  a  (lo;;;  loss  ratio  to  pivmiums,  the 
number  of  risks  of  each  class  and  the  amounts  should  be 
changed,  we  could  easily  have  the  following  problem  as  a 
possibility: 

No.  l{i?ka         Line.  Hate.  Total  Preni.    No.  Losses.        Total  amount  of  Loasee. 

soo  s-3o,()UO  5:^  8S0O,0O0  -^0  $400,000 

100  loo.ooo  5^0  500,000  7  700,000 

80  10,000  KKo  80,000  1  10,000 

2(1  100,000  lov  20(1,000  5        500,000 

TTOOO  sl,5<so,ooo  ^1,010,000  or  102j<. 

It  will  be  observ(^d  that  we  still  have  1,000  risks,  that  the 
rates  remain  the  same  (10;^  and  b^  respectively),  the  nmnber  of 
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losses  per  100  risks  has  not  changed,  l)eing  at  the  rate  of  3  losses 
per  100  risks  of  the  l)^  hazards,  ('27  in  all)  and  at  the  rate  of  (J 
losses  per  100  risks  for  the  lOf^  hazards.  The  lines,  however, 
have  l)een  changed.  In  place  of  500  S'-iO.OOO  Hnes  of  the  !>^ 
class  we  now  have  800  $20,000  hnes  and  KM)  8100,000  lines,  and 
on  the  10:r  class  we  have  80  $10,000  lines  and  20  §100,000  Hnes. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  although  there  might  be  no  more 
or  no  less  lo^;ses  per  hiindre<l  risks  than  before,  they  might  easily 
fall  on  the  8100,000  hnes  instead  of  on  the  810,000  lines,  and  if 
thev  should,  as  in  the  table,  the  result  would  be  a  loss  of  over 
l()2:rof  the  total  premiums  instead  of  (JO^r  as  before,  because 
the  laws  of  average  have  been  violated.  When  those  laws  are 
observed,  the  business  of  insurance,  instead  of  being  a  wager 
and  an  uncertainty,  becomes  a  certainty  and  results  can  be 
counted  upon  with  greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  business. 

The  moment  the  number  of  risks  in  any  class  fall  below  the 
number  iiecessjiry  to  make  an  average  for  that  class,  the  number 
of  risks  accepttnl  must  lean  ujion  those  of  other  chisses,  and  there- 
fore the  line  must  be  lowered  to  meet  the  averiuje  premium 
received  on  the  other  cl(isse,H,  if  the  proper  loss  ratio  to  pre- 
mium is  to  be  maintained.  To  depart  from  this  law  is  simply  to 
gamble.  It  is  not  underwriting.  It  would  l)e  Jis  idiotic  to  con- 
duct the  Inisiness  of  insurance  on  such  lines  as  for  a  merchant 
to  say  to  a  customer  with  one  hundreil  dollars  "You  may  go  into 
my  store  and,  for  your  hundred  dollars,  take  100  yards  of  any 
fabric  you  please,"  instead  of  siiying  to  him*'  You  may  take  10 
vards  of  810  velvet,  or  lOO  yards  of  81  silk,  or  2,(MM)  yards  of 
5-cent  ciilico." 

The  statement  is  fretpiently  heard  that  a  company  having  a 
large  premium  income  of,  s:iy,  four  million  dollars  can  afford 
to  take  larger  lines  than  wIk^u  it  had  an  income  of  one  million. 
This  is  approximately  true  within  certain  limitations.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  untrue  m  every  respect ;  for  if  the  premium  in- 
come of  four  million  dollars  is  made  uj)  of  a  large  number  of 
Qon-hiizardous  risks  there  will  be  no  margin  ^vith  which  to  pay 
an  exceptional  loss  on  a  risk  of  high  ignitibility :  If  the  rates 
have  been  graded  properly,  all  of  the  four  millions  will  be 
needed  to  pay  the  $2,200,000  (or  55,1^)  of  losses  inevitably  due  to 
the  hazard  of  carrying  the  four  millions  of  risks,  and  the  excess 
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losses  will  have  to  be  paid,  uot  out  of  premiums  but,  out  of  what 
would  have  l)eeii  and  ought  to  have  been  profit. 

Tlu?  underwriting^  laws  dinlueed  from  these  j>rop<>sitions  are 
eei"tainly  the  followinj^: 

Fii-st.  At  least  one  thousjind  risks  (better  ten  thousand) 
should  lie  secunnl  of  a  ehiss  to  make  an  average  on  the  class. 
If  a  suitieient  number  can  be  secured  the  chiss  will  take  care  of 
itselt  without  reganl  to  the  other  writings  of  the  company. 

Second.  If  a  sufficient  numl)cr  of  a  class  cannot  be  secured 
for  an  average,  the  class  ^  '  trtill  be  accepted,  but  only  for 
,sff(h  lines  a,s  irouhl  hr  pat  .  frith  the  average  premium 
of  the  (unnjxthff  r>//,  .S7///,  (/  S(ffe  medium  class  of  risks — H 
risks,  for  exampl(\ 

Third.  Rates  //  vorrectlij  made  would  always  indicate  the 
line  which  might  sjifely  be  written,  for  they  would  measure 
accurate^ly  the  three  features  of  a  risk — ignitibility,  combusti- 
bilitv  and  susceptibilitv — which  must  alwavs  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  line,  in  addition  to  features  of  fire  de 
})nrtnieiit  protection  and  exposure  charges,  which  measure  the 
igniti])ility.  (Combustibility  and  susceptibility  features  of  other 
nsks  endangtTing  it. 

Fourth.  An  average  may  l)e  secured  either  by,  Siiy,  1,000 
risks  of  a  singh^  chiss,  or  b\'  1,(M)()  risks  of  different  classes  but 
for  no  greater  liiu^  than  the  average  premium  of  the  class  wnll 
pav  fur  at  the  nite  of  the  class;  or  bv  1,000  risks  all  of  the  sjune 
rate  but  of  ditfereiit  classes — in  which  case  thelme  would  l>e  the 
s:uHe  on  all.     It  would  clearlv  be  as  Scif(^  to  WTite  one  thousimd 

ft' 

:>'/  risks,  of   1,000  diffenuit  classes,   as  to  w^rite  a  thousiind  .S  ^ 
risks  of  a  single  class. 

Fifth.  .\n  adecjuate  rate  does  not  involve — what  some  under- 
writers contend  it  does  -that  anv  line  niav  be  written,  on  the 
sup})osition  that  because  the  rate  is  adetpiate,  it  will  pay  for  the 
line.  The  safi'  line  deptnids  not  alone  on  the  adequiicy  of  the 
rate,  but  upon  the  number  of  risks  of  the  class  written,  which 
must  be  suthciently  large  to  secure  an  average. 

All  of  these  ]>ropositions  are  bas(Ml  tlie<jretically  upon  correct 
rates  and  ideal  conditions,  ratlu'r  than  on  practice  and  actual 
conditions.  It  might  not  be  exp(Hli(nit  or  }X)Ssible  to  get  a 
mimimum  hue  on  each  of  tlu»  most  hazardous  risks  or  to  write 
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the  maximum  on  oiich  of  the  hest  risks.  We  would  he  perfectly 
safe,  of  course,  to  take  §2,500  on  a  risk  as  a  mimimum;  much 
more  Siife  (and  prohably  in  five  years  out  of  six  it  would  result  in 
more  profit)  than  to  take  exceptionally  large  lines  on  good  risks, 
unless  an  exceptionally  large  numl)er  of  such  gcxxl  risks  could 
be  secured,  in  which  case  any  line  is  safe  if  the  number  l)e  large 
enough  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  possibilities  of  a  single  year. 

C(finp(inie.s,  howerer^  (/euerally  give  their  agents  full  in- 
.sfructioHs  (fs  to  the  lines  to  be  written  and  these  instructions 
should  be  followed  to  the  letter.  Under  no  circtmtstances 
should  the  agent  deiriate  from  them  to  act  on  his  own  theo- 
ries as  tit  lines,  or  on  the  views  I  have  expressed  in  this 
article. 


UNEARNED  PREMIUM^ 

WHAT    IS    THE    KEINSURAN(  E    FUND,    OR   UNEARNED    PREMIUM 
I.IABILITV    OF   A    FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY? 

Tliere  are  di verso  oj*inions  upini  the  subject.  Some  under- 
writei^s  contend  that  it  is  a  fund  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the^  tire  lossc^s  on  pohcies  in  force,  and  that  it  will  prove 
adequati^  or  inadtHjuate  according  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  rate 
obtained.  Others,  tliat  it  is  a  fund  which  should  be  sufficient 
to  induce  anothcu-  c()ni])any  to  assume  the  executor}*  contracts 
and  relic»ve  the  first  from  all  obligation  under  them.  In  the 
light  of  numerous  instances  of  the  assumption  of  such  obliga- 
tions at  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  of  the 
retiring  company,  it  is  with  no  little  complacency  that  some 
underwriters  contend  that  their  reserve  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  ci'iit.  Uh)  liigh,  liolding  that  the  company  could  * 'reinsure" 
its  entire  business  and  retain  that  jx3rcentage  of  the  reserve 
charged  as  a  liability,  counting  it  as  net  surplus. 

Neither  su])i)osition  is  the  correct  one.  The  Reinsurance 
Fund  of  a  compjiny  should  represent  the  exact  sum  required  to 
l)ay  to  th(>  holders  of  its  policies  the  pro  rata  unearned  premium 
for  their  unexpired  terms,  and  thus  relieve  the  company  of  all 
liability  under  them.  In  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  law  requires 
that  a  receiver  shall  immediately  relieve  the  company  of  all 
executory  contracts,  holding,  with  nuich  reason,  that,  as  the 
comj)any's  failure  nuist  be  due  to  the  unprofitableness  of  its  bus- 
iness, growing  out  of  inadecpiato  rates  or  bad  risks,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  as  creditors,  that  running  contracts 
should  be  at  once  terminated  and  the  estate  relieved  from  possi- 
ble further  claims.  In  this  light,  it  obviously  makes  no  diflFer- 
ence  whether  th(^  rates  be  ad et^u ate  or  inadecjuate  for  carrying 
the  risk,  or  whether  th(^  fund  be  am])le  or  insufficient  for  paying 
subsequent  losses.     If  it  he  sufficient^  under  the  terms  of 
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each  policy,  as  a  tender  to  the  assured  to  relieve  the  com- 
pany  from  all  ohlitjatiou  to  him,  it  is  ample  for  the  purpose 
irhich  the  late  contemplates.  One  dollar  jxt  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  may  he  a  grossly  inadequate  rate  for  a 
phining-mill;  hut  if  that  he  the  rate  at  which  the  policy  wtis 
issued.  50  cents  per  one  himdred  dollars,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  will  be  sufficient  return  premium  to  cancel  the  policy 
and  discharge  the  company  from  all  liability  to  the  holder  of  it. 
It  is,  of  coui-se,  true,  however,  that  the  Reinsurance  Fund  will 
prove  a  valuable  asset  if  the  risks  have  been  selected  with  judg- 
ment and  at  adecjuate  rates.  Inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  all 
companies  shows  that  a  larger  jx'rcentage  ()f  the  fire  loss  occurs 
in  the  earlier  i)art  of  the  term  for  which  the  i)olicy  is  written, 
than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  tenn,  due,  probably,  as  a  matter 
of  theory,  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the  moral  hazard 
and  also  of  the  physical  hazard,  faidts  oi  construction,  defects 
in  flues,  etc.,  naturally  develop  themselves  early  in  the  life  of 
the  risk,  it  follows  that  the  percentage  of  loss  uinm  the  unearned 
premium  fund  must,  of  necessity,  be  lower  than  that  of  the  year 
m  which  the  policies  were  taken. 

To  assume,  as  has  been  by  scmie  contended,  that  the  Reinsur- 
ance Fund  of  a  company  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
atle^piate  rates  to  me^isure  the  hazards  covered,  and  that  the  full 
amount  of  unearned  premium  ne(*essary  to  carry  each  i)articular 
risk  should  be  reserved,  no  matter  what  the  Company  may 
have  accepted  as  the  price  for  its  i)olicy,  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  Strife,  to  enforce  the  law,  could  provide  a  sufficient 
force  of  experts  competent  to  pass  uixm  the  adiMjuacy  of  rates 
— an  assimiption  which  would  be  preposterous,  since  the  i*e- 
serve  of  a  single  company  could  not  be  examined  l)y  the  most 
diligent  ex[>ert  in  a  year's  time,  if  at  all.  Such  examination 
could  not  be  made  from  the  b(K)ks  of  the  Company,  according  to 
t\i\g^  for  classes,  since  risks  exposed  by  others  would  seldom 
present  the  same  conditions  and  each  would  ha%  e  to  bo  decided 
on  its  own  merits  by  taking  into  account  exix)siires,  locality,  fire 
departments  and  all  other  factors  which  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  price,  the  rate  of  e<ich  risk  Ix^ing  as  much  a  mattiT  of 
exi)ert  judgment  and  as  independent  of  set  rules  as  is  the  grading 
of  qualities  of  com,  wheat,  flour,  tobacco  or  tea  by  experts  in 
those  respective  commodities.      Any  law,  therefore,   requiring 
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acltHiuacv  of  rates  iu  the  imoamecl  iircmiiiini  fund  which  did  uot 
contemplate  examination  ]>y  ex|x>rts — a  physical  imiK)Ssibility— 
and  punislnnent  for  noncomiJirmce,  would  bo  simply  mandator}' 
and,  therefore,  inoperative.  It  would  have  the  effect  only  of 
binding  honorable  companies,  who  would  make  honest  retiuns, 
and  of  leaving  mi])<)imd  dishonorable  companies,  who  would 
disregard  its  provisions,  knowing  that  detection  and  punishment 
were  alike  imiK)ssible. 

Most  property-<)wn(»rs,  legislators  and  not  a  few  under- 
writers, se(»m  to  ov(4-lo<>k  the  fact  that  the  unearneil  premium 
reserve  nf  an  insurance  comimny  represents  a)i  actual  am- 
tract  Hal  debt  to  the  holder  of  each  policy  for  his  pro  nda 
share  of  the preiniiun  nieasuring  the  xmexpired  time.  His 
policy  j)rovi(h»s  this,  and  a  premium,  therefore,  is  not  the 
projx^rty  of  th(^  company  when  paid  to  it ;  for  the  company  is 
simply  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  who  has  given  a  receipt  for 
it  and  is  undtn*  agreem(»nt  to  return  a  proper  portion  of  it  if  he 
wishes  to  be  relieved  of  his  liabilitv.  The  term  "reinsurance 
resenc,"  tluneiore.  has  always  been  a  misnomer ;  a  better  name 
for  tlui  fund  would  be  Unearned  Premium  Liability. 

Some  yeai*s  ago  a  bill  was  intrcxluced  into  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York  (»xcusing  a  company  from  holding  in 
band  more  tlinn  the  net  amount  of  unearned  premium,  aft«r 
deducting  any  sum  which  may  have  been  paid  to  the  agent  or 
broker  as  commission  or  })rokt^rage.  This  bill  never  became  a 
law.  Its  advocates  overlook(Hl  the  important  fact  that  an 
am(>unt  paid  by  a  company  to  an  agent  or  broker  for  rendering 
it  a  service  could  not  1k»  regarded  as  an  offset  against  the  claim 
of  the  i)olicvliolder.  who  was  entitled  to  the  \n*o  rata  unearned 
])orti(»u  of  tlie  ])reiniiun  j)aid  by  bini,  witbout  regard  to  what 
dis}M)sition  the  conijjany  may  have  made  <>f  it. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  New  York  Insurance  Dejiart- 
meiit  veiv  ])ro]K'rly  n^ipiires  that  the  unearned  pnnnium  Uability 
shall  be  computed  on  annual  and  term  i)()licies  is  oneof  djuatiou 
of  datrs.  An  ainiual  policy  written  on  the  first  day  of  Jjmuary 
would  hav(»  only  ont^  day  to  run  on  the  olst  of  December,  while 
one  writtrn  on  tlui  ^Jlst  of  December  would  have  3^)4  da vs  to 
run.  The  two  would  exactly  (Mpiate  (vich  other,  and  the  averaj^ 
earning  of  the  two  would  l)e  six  months,  or  one-half.     A  com- 
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pany,  therefore,  accepting  business  through  each  of  the  twelve 
months,  for  an  equal  amount  each  month,  would,  on  it^  annual 
business  have  earned,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  one-half  of  its 
premiums  on  annual  j^olicies  and  a  i)ro  rats,  portion  of  all  term 
policies. 

For  example,  the  earned  iX)rtion  of  a  two-year  policy  at  the 
end  of  the  fii*st  year  would  be  that  projx^rtion  of  the  premium 
which  the  equated  time  bears  to  the  full  term,  viz:  six  months 
to  twenty-four,  or  one-fourth.  Three- fourths,  therefore,  of  a 
two-vear  imJIcv  should  be  reserved  as  unearned  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  which  it  is  written.  In  like  manner,  a  three-year 
policy  would,  in  the  y(»ar  of  its  iasue,  earn  one-sixth,  or  that 
projM)rtion  which  six  months  bears  to  three  years,  or  thirty-six 
months,  and  would  have  remaining  unearned,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  five-sixths  of  its  premium.  A  four-year  policy,  in  like 
manner,  would  earn  one-eighth  and  have  seven-eighths  un- 
eanKKl  at  the  close  of  the  year;  and  a  five-year  policy  would  earn 
one-tenth  and  have  nine-tenths  unearned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Terms  exceeding  i\ve  years  are,  of  course,  computed  on  the 
same  basis.  During  the  second  year,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
first  year's  writings  of  annual  poHcies  (in  addition  to  one-half  of 
the  new)  would  be  earned,  and  a  full  twelve  months  of  all  term 
polic'ies,  viz,,  one-half  of  the  two-year  writings  of  the  previous 
year,  one-third  of  the  three-year  writings,  one-fourth  of  the 
four-year  writings,  one-fifth  of  the  five-year  writings,  &c.,  &c. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  five-year  ix)licy,  that  it  is  not 
until  the  close*  of  the  sixth  year  that  the  company  has  e^irned  all 
of  the  writings  of  the  first  year,  there  remaining  unearned,  at 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  year,  one-tenth  of  the  premiums  received 
in  the  first  vear  of  the  six. 

Hypothetical  Business  Table.    The  following  table  shows  the 

progress  of  a  hyi)othetical  Imsiniss  of  S*^(i(),(K)()  jkt  month, 
amounting  to  8*2,4(K),()()()  jx^r  aiuunn,  divided  as  follows:  ^SLOOO,- 
0(H)  of  annual  business,  §'i()(i,()(i()  of  two-year  business,  8:J(M),()()() 
of  thnH:»-year  business,  s4(K),()0()  of  four-year  business,  and 
$500, (MM)  of  five-year  business.  In  actual  practice,  these  amounts 
would  l>e  diminished,  year  ])v  year,  by  the  cancellations  talking 
place,  from  various  causes;  but  omitting,  for  j)uriH)ses  of  illus- 
tnition,  this  disturbing  infiuence,  and  assuming  that  i\u)  bus- 
iness is  maintained  for  tlie  exact  amount,  yi'ar  ])y  year,  through 
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H  period  of  six  years — e^ieh  policy  being  renewed  so  soon  «s  ^ 
expiree,  the  pro^x^ilions  of  annual  and  term  business  beiuyr  "t'^^ 
sjune,  the  acceptances  each  month  a  pro  rata  jjortion  of  "tl^< 
annual  receij>ts  and  divideil  according  to  terms  of  policies  ^^ 
the  same  manner —it  must  Ix^  clear,  as  will  te  seen  by  thetal>l^^ 
that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  dming  the  seventh  ».n^ 
every  subse(iuent  year,  the  amount  written  ejK*h  month  woul^' 
exactly  Imhince  the  amount  expiring,  and  the  unearned  preniii-i^^ 
liability  would  remain  imchanged  at  the  close  of  each  year,  fm^ 
indeed,  on  cnnj  one  daij  of  the  fjear.  The  writer  compuirt** 
this  table  for  the  pur])ose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  Ti«.^-'*'^ 
''B"  and  believes  it  will  i)resont  interesting  features  for  the  c<>^' 
sideration  and  studv  of  imderwnters. 

• 

Let  us  assume  that  a  comi.any  commenced  business  in  t'**^ 
year  ISS-^,  recei\'ing  premiums  of  8'^,400,O(H),  divided  in  oxi^- 
two,  three,  four  and  five  year  iK)licies  as  ]x»r  the  table.  At  tl^*^ 
end  of  that  year  it  had  earntKl  one-half  of  its  aimual  busine^^' 
ftr>()0,Onn,  and  had  an  ecjual  amoimt  uneariied;  it  had  earu^^^ 
on(vqnaii:er  of  its  two-year  busin(»ss,  !?'>(),()()(),  jmd  had  uneam^=^ 
thn^Miuarters,  or  Sir)(),()0();  it  had  eanieii  ;;;ie-sixth  of  its  thrc?!^*^' 
year  business,  s:)(),0{i{»,  and  had  unearned  five-sixths,  ^'^5(),(H>*  ' 
it  had  earned  on(»-eighth  of  its  four-year  business,  850,000,  a^^ 
had  unearned  stw(»n-eighths,  J^^oo.ono;  it  liad  earned  one-ten  ^*^ 
of  its  five-year  business,  S5(»,(UM),  and  hf:(l  unearned  nine-tenths^" 
s4r)0,(M)().     Totf.l  earned,  .^r(M),ono.     Total  unearned,  «1,T00,0(»  ^^' 

At  the  end  <>t  tin*  second  year,  having  transacted  identical  ^-^ 
the  same  amount  of  business  in  each  of  the  terms,  it  would  ha'^'^ 
r:irned  the  remaining  half  of  the  iirst  year's  annual  busiues^^* 
•s:>()(),onn,  and  also  one-half  of  tin*   ISSlj  business.     On  its  tw^^' 
yt»ar  business  written  in  iss*j,  it  would  have  earned  a  full  yea^* 
.SloO,0(M)  and  one-fourth  of  the  current  year's  policitys,  850,000. 
<  )n  its  thrci'-year  business  it  would  have  earneil  a  full  ye<ir,  oT 
one-third  of  the  writings  of  Jss*^,  §100,(100,  and  one-sixth  of  the 
writings  of  issii,  the  current  year,  §5o,ooo;  total,  8150,000.     On 

its  four-vear  business  it  would  have  earned  a  full  vearorone- 

•  •• 

fourth  of  the  writings  of  18b:i,  8U)0,Oon,  and  also  one-eighth  of 
the  writings  of  the  current  year,  §50,000;  and  on  its  five-year 
business  it  would  have  earned  a  full  year  or  one-fifth  of  the 
writings  of  ls,s->.  sioo,oon,  an:l  one-tenth  of  the  writings  of  the 
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nt  year,  850,000.  The  total  earnings  would  be  $1,600,000, 
he  total  unearned,  82,500,000. 

wr?ll  be  observed  that,  during  the  second  year,  the  earnings 
le-year  business  are  equal  to  the  writings.  This  will  be  the 
thenceforward.  During  the  third  year  the  earnings  on  the 
rear  business  will  also  ecjual  the  writings,  and  this  will  be 
ase  thenceforward.  During  the  fourth  year  the  earnings 
le  three-year  business  will  efjual  the  writings.  But  in  the 
y(  five-year  business,  it  is  not  until  the  sixth  year  that  the 
ngs  equal  the  writings,  8500,000. 

\  Table  for  Computing  Monthly  Unearned  Liability.  This  table 
Table  *'B")  is  the  result  of  ciireful  thought  and  study  of  the 
tions  of  the  hypothetical  business  al)ove  explained.  It  was 
ed  by  the  writer  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  work  of 
uting  the  unearned  premium  on  the  current  business, 
h  by  month,  ecjuating  it  with  the  expirations  on  the  old 
of  policies  in  force  written  in  previous  years.  AU  com- 
«,  i)robably — certainly  all  of  the  larger  companies — find  it 
sar}"  to  classify  the  writings  each  month,  according  to 
It  vnW  requin.^  little  additional  \ii\x>v  to  post  the  result  of 
nth's  writings  in  the  proper  column  of  the  table  assigned  to 
lonth.  The  footing  of  this  column  will  show  the  progress 
e  unearned  premium  liability  and  enable  an  officer  to  de- 
ine  the  drift  of  the  company,  whether  in  the  direction  of  an 
asing  or  decreasing  liability,  in  this  important  item.  The 
,  moreover,  \\dll  save,  by  division  of  labor  throughout  the 
much  of  the  confusion  and  hurry  incident  to  the  accumu- 
1  of  work  at  its  close,  when  the  results  of  the  entire  business 
ecessary  in  order  to  make  up  statements,  either  for  Boards 
rectors  or  for  State  departments. 

will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  is  arranged  to  com- 
the  progress  of  the  Company  in  unearned  premium  liabiUty 
tcordance  with  the  New  York  State  law.  A  precise  com- 
:ion  of  unearned  premium  would  l^e  l\y  averaging  the  eam- 
of  months,  viz,  by  twenty-fourths.  For  example,  the 
al  business  written  in  Jaiuiary  would  be  15  days  or  n\  un- 
mI  on  the  ^Hst  of  December;  and  February  business  j^  un- 
mI.  The  five  ye^ir  business  written  in  January  would  be 
unearned  on  the  31st  of  December,   etc.,  et<;.,the  calcu- 
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latioiis  by  fractions  being  more  easily  made  by  their  redprocals 
or  decimal  djuivalents.  The  New  York  law,  however,  eijuating 
each  year's  writings  a4^  six  montlis  eiu-neil,  is  practically  oorrect, 
and  the  compubitions  by  months,  although  practiced  by  a  few 
companies,  would  be,  in  the  case  of  large  companies  especially, 
so  laborious  and  exj)ensive  in  clerk  hire  as  to  be  not  worth  the 
cost.  In  the  absence  of  any  abnormal  incretise  of  the  businesB 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  for  example,  the  eiiuation 
by  yearly  writings  is,  for  all  practical  purj>oses,  accurate;  and 
in  case  of  any  abnormal  incroiise  of  business,  allowance  can 
easily  be  made  for  the  fact  by  any  intelligent  underwriter. 

Explanation  of  Table  B.  In  the  upi)er  left  corner  of  the  table  is 
inserted  the  unearned  table  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  this  case  the  unearned  table  of  the  sixth 
and  last  vear  of  Table  A  has  been  inserted.  The  amount  earn* 
able  during  the  current  year  in  this  table  is  obtained  in  the 
following  manner:  There  l>eing  S5()0,(H)()  of  one-year  businefiS 
unearned  at  the  lx»giiming  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  it  will  be 
earned  during  the  current  year.  On  the  two-year  business  there 
being  i5>15(),()00  unearned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  full 
year,  or  one-half  of  the  waitings  of  1SS7;  \nz,  8100,000,  would 
be  earned  during  the  current  year,  and  also  the  ^50,000  remain- 
ing of  the  two-year  business  written  in  ISSr, — there  being  only 
one-ijuarter  of  the  writings  of  1H80  remaining  unearned  at  the  *' 
beginning  of  th(»  ye^ir,  the  fii^st  (juarter,  or  six  months,  having 
been  earned  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  written. 

In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  three-year  business,  a  full  year 
or  one-third  of  the  writings  of  each  of  the  previous  years  will 
be  earned,  with  the  exct^ption  of  1SS5,  in  which  only  six  months, 
or  one-sixth,  remains  unearned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  remaining  one-sixth  having  b(;en  earned  during  the  year 
1SS5.  And  on  the  five-year  business,  a  full  $100,000,  or  one 
year's  premiums,  will  be  earned  on  each  of  the  year's  writings, 
except  that  of  iss:),  of  which  only  850,000,  or  one-tenth,  remains 
unearned  at  the  ])eginning  of  tlie  year. 

In  other  words,  a  full  year  will  be  earned  of  the  writings  of 
previous  years  except  as  to  those  years  of  which  only  six  months' 
busin<'ss  remains  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  will 
be  seen  that  81,Tim),()00  j^remium  will  be  earned  during  the 
current  ywir,  isys,  and  that  of  this  sum  i\.,  or  §141,007,  will  be 
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earned  each  month.  This  sum  is  entered  in  the  earned  column 
of  January,  and  in  the  unearned  column  of  that  month  is  in- 
serted the  amount  of  unearned  premium  liability  at  the  close  of 
the  month  obtained  by  deducting  the  $141,667  earned  in  Janu- 
ary from  the  unearned  on  December  3l8t,  $3,200,000.  In  like 
manner,  at  the  close  of  February  $283,333  will  have  been  earned, 
and  the  unearned  liability  will  stand  $2,016,667 — the  unearned 
premium  on  policies  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  de- 
creasing each  month  at  the  rate  of  $141,667  per  month. 

Having  carried  the  figures  of  earned  and  unearned  premium 
on  the  old  table  through  each  of  the  months  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  writings  of  each  month  are  inserted  in  the  small  tables 
bo  the  left,  and  the  earned  and  unearned  premiums  are  carried 
into  the  column  for  that  month,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
sarned  and  unearned  as  it  would  stand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  footing  of  the  column  of  unearned,  each  month,  will  show 
the  unearned  premium  liability  as  of  that  date,  from  which 
should  be  deducted  the  unearned  premium  of  all  cancellations 
and  reinsurance ;  the  cancellations  and  reinsurance  being  each 
kept,  month  by  month,  on  the  same  form  of  table. 

That  the  table  is  con*ectly  arranged  for  showing  accurate 
results  is  proven  by  the  hyi)othetical  business  which  has  been 
applied  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  a  business  which  has  completed 
its  sixth  year,  the  same  amount  being  written  each  year,  and  a 
pro  rata  or  one-twelfth  portion  each  month,  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  terms,  would  show  the  same  amount  of  unearned 
premium  on  any  day  or  at  the  end  of  any  month  of  the  seventh 
year,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  renewal  business  going  on  the 
books  each  day,  to  balance  the  amount  of  old  business  expiring, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  table  shows  the  same  amount  of 
unearned  premium,  $3,200,000,  at  every  point. 

In  'case  of  delayed  reports  from  agents  or  other  causes  prevent- 
ing the  entering  of  the  entire  business  of  a  month  upon  the  table, 
allowance  can  be  readily  made  for  the  fact,  although  the  table 
will  correct  itself  when  these  reports  are  subsequently  entered ; 
and  as  all  outstanding  monthly  reports  of  agents  are  required 
in  June  and  December  of  each  year  the  adjustment  of  the 
figures  will  take  place  in  the  table  itself. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  further  explanation  is  necessary  to  show 
why,  in  Table  B,  a  table  designed  to  show  the  amount  of  un- 
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earned  liability  each  month,  and,  especially,  at  the  half-year 
period  of  June  30th,  the  business  written  in  the  current  year  is 
entered — e^iniod  and  unearned — as  it  will  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  i/eat\  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  business  in  force  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  entered  in  the  Table  as  a  pro  rata, 
one-twelfth  earned,  each  month,  of  the  total  sum  earned  in  the 
twelve,  which  would  show  one-half  of  the  total  earnings  of  the 
year  as  earned  on  Jime  3()tli.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
current  year's  business  there  would  be  only  an  average  of  three 
months  earned  on  June  3()th,  instead  of  six;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  total  amount  earned  during  the  twelve  months, 
out  of  the  old  business  brought  forward  as  unearned  of  previous 
years'  writings,  a  greater  portion  than  one-half  will  be 
earned  on  June  rJf^h^  the  difference  being  exactly  equal  to  the 
excess  of  earnings  claimed  for  the  current  business,  the  two 
thus  compensating  or  equating  each  other. 

This  arrangement  of  the  Table  not  only  simplifies  the  work  of 
entering  the  current  business  so  as  to  enable  the  Company  to 
make  tlie  computation  as  of  the  end  of  the  yeiir,  for  the  annual 
statement,  but,  also,  economizes  the  time  and  labor  of  comput- 
ing the  earnings  on  the  old  business — which  would  be  a  much 
more  difficult  task — and  herein  hes  the  chief  merit  of  the  Table. 

Take  the  case  of  annual  business,  for  example,  written  in  the 
previous  year,  of  which  one-half  would  remain  unearned,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year;  instead  of  one-half  of  this  remainder 
being  earned  June  3()th,  for  example,  as  entered  in  Table  B, 
three-foiirtlis  of  it  will  be  earned,  and  the  entry  of  it  as  only 
one-half  earned  exactly  balances  the  entry  of  the  current  annual 
businesi^>  as  six  months  earned  instead  of  three  months.  It 
should  be  remeniberod  that,  in  the  case  of  annual  policies,  the 
average  date  of  commencement  is  July  1st  of  the  year  of  writ- 
ing, and  the  avt^rage  date  of  expiration  is  July  1st  of  the  second 
year.  The  following  Table  will  explain  this  more  clearly.*  Let 
us  supj)osi',  for  example,  that  an  annual  premium  of  $34  was 
written  in  each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1887  and  re- 
newed in  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  1888. 
The  average  earning  of  the  premiums  written  in  a  month  is  one- 
half  of  the  month,  or  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  iss;.  therefore,  'Z'o-^l\  of  the  January  business  will  have  been 
earned  and  1-24  will  be  carried  to  the  new  year  as  unearned. 
In  like  manner,  of  the  business  written  in  February,  21-24  will 
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be  earned  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  3-24  will  remain  unearned. 
It  ^''ill  be  observed  in  the  table  that,  of  the  total  premiums 
written  during  the  previous  year,  (8288.)  one-half,  or  $144,  will 
be  unearned  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.     On  June  30th 
of  the  new  year  there  will  have  been  six  months,  or  12-24, 
earned  of  the  writings  of  the  previous  year.     There  being  less 
than  12-24  remaining  unearned  of  business  written  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  previous  year,  all  of  the  unexpired  writings 
of  January  to  June  30th  will  have  been  earned,  and  12-24  of  the 
writings  of  each  of  the  months  from  July  to  December  inclusive. 
This  will  make  8108,  or  three-fourths  of  the  amount  ($144.), 
brought  forward  as  unearned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in- 
stead of  one-half^  872.,  the  difference,  830.,  being  exactly  efjual 
to  the  excess  of  earnings  claimed  in  Table  B  on  the  writings 
from  January  to  June  (inclusive)  of  the  new  year,  which  would 
be  entered  as  872.  earned  instead  of  $30.     Of  course,  this  being 
true  of  "one-year"  business  it  will  be  proportionally  true  of  the 
business  of  other  terms.     This  simple  arrangement  of  Table  B 
thus  accurately  equates  the  old  business  \vith  the  new  and  saves 
tedious  and  unnecessary  calculations. 

EARNINGS   IN   FIRST   HALF   OF   YEAR   ON   THE  ANNUAL 
BUSINESS   WRITTEN   IN   PREVIOUS    YEAR. 
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Popular  errors  as  to  increase  and  decrease  of  Unearned  Premium 
Liability.  It  is  quite  common  for  underwriters  to  assume  that 
the  unearned  premium  liability  of  a  Company  will  be  increased 
or  decreased  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  proportion  as  the  amount 
of  premiums  written  by  the  Company  through  the  year  are 
greater  or  less  than  the  writings  of  the  previous  year.  Under 
the  same  conditions — the  same  amount  of  premium  receipts 
divided  proportionally  in  the  same  manner  as  the  premium 
receipts  of  the  six  previous  years — this  would  be  the  case.  In 
term  policies,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  annual  receipts 
written  in  each  term  should  be  the  same  for  all  previous  years, 
as  to  policies  in  force,  to  secure  proportionate  results. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  fallacious  such  estimates  of  imeamed 
premium  liability  may  be,  let  us  suppose  that  during  the  sixth 
year  (1887)  of  the  hypothetical  business  (Table  "A")  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  premiums  ($2,400,000)  had  been  written,  but 
that,  instead  of  being  divided  as  in  the  table,  it  had  been  divided 
as  follows: 

$1,300,000  of  one-year  business, 
200,000  of  two-year  business, 
270,000  of  three-year  business, 
320,000  of  four-year  business, 
310,000  of  five-vear  business, 

$2,400,000 

Computing  the  unearned,  the  problem  would  stand  as  in  table 
"C"  on  following  page.  Thus  showing  that  although  the  pre- 
miums do  not  exceed  the  writings  of  the  previous  year,  being 
exactly  equal  in  amount,  the  unearned  premium  liability,  in- 
stead of  being  $3,200,000,  has  been  actually  reduced  $116,000, 
and  at  the  close  of  1887  would  have  been  only  $3,084,000. 

Right  here  we  have  a  convenient  illustration  of  the  utter  un- 
reliablility  of  the  average  insurance  chart  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  comparative  conditions  of  Companies.  The  pre- 
miiun  written  by  the  Company  during  this  year  is  $2,400,000 
but  the  premiiun  earned  is  $2,516,000,  or  $110,000  more  than  the 
premium  written ;  let  us  now  sui)pose  that  the  losses  incurred 
are  $1 ,464,000 ;  the  percentage  to  written  premium  would  be  61<. 
Let  us  suppose  the  expenses  are  $060,000,  the  percentage  of 
expense  to  written  premium  being  40  ^.  The  Company's  figures 
would  be  paraded  in  the  charts  as  follows:  Expenses,  40}<; 
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Losses  incurred,  01;*;  Total,  101^  of  premiums;  and  the  im- 
pression conveyed  would  be  that  the  Company  had  gone  behind 
in  its  profit  and  loss  account.  On  the  contrary,  the  correct  state- 
ment of  the  Company's  business  for  the  year  would  be  as  follows: 

Premiums  earned,  82,516,000 
Losses  incurred  (5^i^l's^  of  earned  Prem.)  81,464,000 

Expenses,  (38  ^  of  earned  Premiums)              900,000  2,424,000 

Excess  of  earned  Premium  over  loss  and  expense,  iJ2,(KK) 

showing  a  net  profit  on  the  Premium  aceoimt  of  ninety-two 
thousand  dollars.  To  this  should  be  added  the  interest,  at  4^ 
per  cent.,  on  the  unearned  premium  reserve,  83,084,000  (less, 
say,  10,^  of  premiums  written  for  premiums  unpaid,  leaving  an 
interest-bearing  balance  of  $2,844,000)  or  8127,080,  which  added 
to  the  excess  of  earned  premiums  over  losses  and  expenses  before 
stilted  of  802,000,  would  show  a  trade  profit  of  8210,980. 

Could  a  clearer  instance  be  presented  of  the  misleading 
character  of  tabh^s  published  year  after  year  for  the  instruction 
of  the  public  by  compilers  who  do  not  understand  their  o\^'n 
statistics.  A  correct  comparative  table  is  one  which  shows  the 
earned  premium  of  each  company,  the  expenses  and  losses  in- 
curred, and  the  interest  at  the  average  rate  per  cent,  obtained 
for  the  year  on  the  unearned  premium  fund  after  deducting 
therefrom  the  uni)aid  premiums.  Such  a  table  would  place  all 
companies  on  the  sjime  basis,  and  show  the  exact  trade  profit  of 
the  year  from  an  underwriting  standix)int.  It  is  the  only  basis 
on  which  companies  should  be  compared.  It  is  the  only  account 
which  would  correctly  show  whether  they  have  made  or  lost 
money  on  the  year's  transiictions.  And  yet,  who  ever  saw  such 
a  table,  either  in  wnting  or  print! 

Now  let  us  supiK)se  that  the  business  of  lt<87  instead  of  being 
82,4(K),(K)0,  the  exact  amount  of  the  previous  year,  had  been 
810,000  less,  or  82,300,000,  the  natural  assumption  would  be 
that  the  unearned  i)remium  liability  would  be  less.  If  the 
business,  however,  were  divided  as  follows : 

8800,000  of  one-year  business, 
200,000  of  two-year  business, 
330,000  of  threes-year  business, 
440,000  of  four-3'ear  business, 
020,000  of  five-year  business, 

827300,000 
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the  problem  would  stand  as  per  table  "D",  which  shows  that 
with  a  decrease  in  writings  of  $10,000  from  the  previous  year, 
the  unearned  premium  fund  has  actually  increased  nearly 
seven  times  that  amount,  or  $68,000. 

On  the  contrary,  owing  to  a  different  division  of  the  business 
as  to  terras,  a  premium  income  materially  larger  than  that  of  a 
preceding  year  may  actually  show  a  decrease  in  unearned  pre- 
mium liability;  for  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  premiums 
for  1887,  instead  of  being  $2,400,000,  were  $2,530,000,  a  larger 
writing  by  $130,000,  divided  as  follows: 

81,400,000  of  one-year  business, 
200,000  of  two-year  business, 
270,000  of  three-year  business, 
360,000  of  four-year  business, 
300,000  of  five-year  business, 

$2,530,000 

The  problem  would  stand  as  in  table  "E": 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  premiums  written  are  $130,- 
000  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  the  unearned  premium 
liability  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  actually  $40,000  less  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  requires  only  a  careful  examination  of  the  term  tables  to 
see  the  explanation  of  this.  Take  the  five-year  table,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  mentioned  problem.  The  five-year  business 
written  is  $300,000,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  $500,000  a  year 
had  been  written  in  each  of  the  five  previous  yeai's,  one-fifth  of 
which  would  be  earned  in  1887,  the  earnings  (including  the 
remaining  tenth  of  1882)  would  be  $480,000 — an  excess  of  earn- 
ings over  writings  of  $180,000. 

In  like  manner,  the  eartiings  on  the  three  and  four  year  tables 
exceed  the  writings  on  those  terms,  and  the  combineii  gain  in 
earnings  on  these  three  terms  exceeds  the  increased  unearned  on 
the  one-year  business,  the  difference  being  $40,000 — the  amount 
of  reduction  in  the  reinsurance  fund. 

These  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  a  Company's  business  is  not  a  safe  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  unearned  premium  liabiUty,  and  that  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  should  be  kept  of  a  Company's  business,  month 
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by  month,  through  each  department  of  its  territory,  since  a 
change  of  the  Company's  business  into  term  policies  in  any  one 
department,  might  he  seriously  increasing  the  unearned  pre- 
mium liability  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fact  that  the  total 
business  of  the  Company  was  not  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's 
writings  might  lead  its  officers  to  suppose  that  its  reinsurance 
fund  was  keeping  even  pace  with  its  income.  The  five-year 
business,  for  example,  although  less  than  the  writings  of  the 
pre\nous  year  would  show  an  increase  of  unearned  premium 
liability  unless  an  equal  amount  had  been  written  in  each  of  the 
previous  years,  and  other  terms  in  proportion.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  in  the  case  of  an  annual  business  that  the  unearned  pre- 
mium fund  is  proportionately  increased  or  decreased  according 
as  the  writings  of  the  year  are  greater  or  less  than  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

Is  term  business  profitable  ?  That  depends  entirely  upon  the 
rate  obtained,  it  being  assumed  that  the  same  care  is  used  in 
selection  as  in  the  case  of  annual  business.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  inspections  are  naturally  less  frequent  on  long  term 
risks  than  in  the  case  of  annual  business,  owing  to  the  Uict  that 
the  risks  do  not  come  up  for  renewal  annually.  For  this  reason, 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  risks  ought  not  to  be  written  for 
terms  of  three  and  five  years  unless  a  Company's  system  of 
super\nsion  secures  the  same  scrutiny  annually  as  in  the  case  of 
one  year  policies.  In  the  case  of  dwellings  and  farm  property 
of  permanent  occupation — a  class  of  property  not  liable  to 
crhange  in  use  or  occupancy — there  is  less  objection  to  a  term 
policy. 

The  operation  of  a  five-year  business  is  to  show  an  apparent 
loss  during  the  first  half  of  the  term  and  an  ac<;umulation  of 
unearned.  An  examination  of  a  five-year  business  will  show, 
as  before  explained,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  losses  occur  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  term  than  in  the  later  years.  Assuming 
the  loss  for  the  full  term  to  be  oO^  oi.  the  premiimi  written,  for 
example,  it  will  be  found  that  this  50  j*  loss  will  T^e  distributed 
throughout  the  five  years  of  the  term  in  about  the  following 
percentages : 
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16  ^  in  the  1st  year,  or  8  j^  of  the  premium  written. 


24^ 

2nd 

vii     " 

^ 

18^ 

3rd 

9^       - 

irj^ 

4th 

sH^  " 

u\^ 

5th 

s^      '' 

'H 

6th 

^'A*  " 

100^  50^ 

As  the  earned  premium  of  the  first  year  is  only  ^j^  of  the 
premium  written,  and  as  16^  of  a  50^  loss  incurred  in  this  year 
would  equal  8  ^  of  the  premium  written,  the  loss  in  the  first 
year  is  80 <^  of  the  earned  premium. 

Table  ''F"  will  show  the  operation  of  a  five-year  business, 
taking  into  account  the  expenses,  estimated  at  37^  for  com- 
missions, salaries,  taxes,  etc.,  and  the  losses  distributed  as 
above,  viz: 

Earned  Prcm.      Lom. 

Loss  1st  year  805^  of  earned  premium,  $10.00    $  8.00 


'*  2nd  "  60     ''  " 

"  3rd  ''  45      '^  " 

"  4th  "  42>^"  '' 

"  5th  ''  40     *'  '' 


20.00 

12.00 

20.00 

9.00 

20.00 

8.50 

20.00 

8.00 

10.00 

4.50 

SIOO.OO 

$50.00 

Cancellations  between  the  first  year  and  expiration  would 
slightly  modify  these  figures. 

Of  course  on  a  term  business  extending  over  six  years,  the 
lower  percentages  of  previous  years  would  balance  the  higher 
percentages  of  later  years,  and  the  percentage  of  50  ^  loss  to 
earned  premium,  carrying  policies  to  expiration,  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  average.  In  the  case  of  a  Company  commencing 
a  term  business,  or  of  one  unduly  increasing  its  term  business, 
however,  this  pecuHar  feature  of  term  business  would  prove 
expensive. 

Profit  and  loss  account  of  a  five-year  business.  The  following 
table  "F"  shows  the  practical  working  of  a  five-year  term  busi- 
ness applying  to  it  the  feature  of  excessive  losses  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  policies  as  above  explained.  Assuming  that  a 
$100,000  five-year  business  should  be  commenced  in  1888,  one- 
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,  or  $10,000,  would  be  earned  at  the  end  of  that  year.  The 
ises  at,  say,  37  per  cent,  of  premiums,  would  be  $37,000. 
losses,  80  per  cent,  of  the  earned,  would  be  $8,000.  Total 
,  $45,000 ;  total  income,  $10,000 ;  deficit,  $35,000.  The  un- 
d  premium  fund  would  stand  at  the  end  of  the  year  $90,- 
rom  which  deduct,  say,  10  per  cent,  of  premiums  written 
•emiums  unpaid,  would  leave  $80,000  of  quick  assets,  on 
I  it  may  be  supposed  the  Company  would  receive  in  the 
''ing  year,  say  43^2  P^r  cent,  interest,  $3,000.  During  that 
it  would  write  another  $100,000  of  premiums,  and  would 
>ne-tenth  of  the  amount,  $10,000 ;  also  one-fifth  of  the  previ- 
ear,  $20,000;  the  total  income  would  be  $33,600,  as  against 
tgo  of  $57,000  calculated  as  follows: — $37,000  for  expenses; 
,  80  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  on  policies  written  that  year, 
D,  and  (30  per  cent,  of  the  earned  of  the  previous  year, 
)00)  $12,000— Total  outgo,  $57,000,  as  against  $33,600  of 
le;  lea\nng  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $23,400,  with 
meamed  increased  to  $160,000  and  an  interest-bearing, 
asset  balance  of  $1 50, 0(  )0.  Of  course,  to  be  more  accurate, 
iterest-bearing  balance  would  be  diminished  by  the  cash 
tents  for  losses  and  expenses  for  average  time  from  date  of 
.ents,  but  in  table  "F"  the  five-veax  business  has  been 
L  the  full  benefit  of  an  unearned  premium  fund  intact. 

the  end  of  the  third  year,  computed  on  the  same  basis,  as 
be  seen  by  the  table,  the  company  will  have  a  deficit  of 
0.  It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  it  will  be 
ved,  that  the  account  begins  to  change  and  a  gain  of  $4,- 
►f  income  over  outgo  is  realized.  It  is  evident  that  a  com- 
must  draw  upon  its  net  surplus  to  purchase  a  five-year 
ess  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  tenii,  and  until  it  has 
lent  business  upon  its  books  to  reach  the  point  where  the 
A  premium  and  interest  income  exceeds  the  loss  and  ex- 
)  outgo. 

svill  be  observed  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  until  the  fourth 
that  the  company — aside  from  the  value  of  its  accumulated 
•ned  premium — begins  to  show  any  profit ;  and  whether  it 
ihow  any  profit  then  or  thereafter  depends  entirely  on  the 
lacy  of  the  rate.  In  the  above  table  the  premium  is  com- 
l  at  a  rate  double  the  fire  loss.     If  the  rate  be  so  low  that 
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the  fire  loss  is  above  50  per  cent.,  a  correspondingly  less  favor- 
able result  will  be  reached. 

Many  underwriters,  without  reflection,  fall,  not  unnaturally, 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that,  in  writing  a  term  business,  the 
company  has  an  advantage  from  collecting  the  entire  premium 
for  the  term  in  advance,  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  interest 
than  in  the  case  of  annual  policies.  This  assumption,  however, 
is  an  incorrect  one.  It  loses  sight  of  the  important  fact  as 
already  stated  that  as  the  premiums  of  annual  policies  are  paid 
each  year,  in  advance,  the  interest  account  is  but  little  less  than 
that  received  on  the  five-year  plan.  The  following  (written  by 
me)  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  in 
March,  1880,  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  argument. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  companies  making  an  effort  to  secure 
term  business,  espec^ially  on  the  basis  of  two  annual  premiums 
for  three-year  policies,  and  of  three  annual  premiums  for  five- 
year  i)olicies,  are  not  making  i)roper  estimates  as  to  the  interest 
account,  which  is  supposed,  in  the  case  of  term  poUcies,  to  make 
up  for  the  substantial  reduction  in  rate.  Companies  doing  a 
term  business,  for  example,  are  apparently  assuming  that  the 
interest  account  runs  only  in  favor  of  term  policies — at  least 
this  is  the  only  supposition  on  which  we  can  account  for  their 
readiness  to  accept  such  policies  at  the  material  discounts  from 
annual  rates.  While  the  risk  is  kept  in  force  for  a  terra  of  five 
years,  by  annual  policies  written  each  year,  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  interest  on  the  premium  for  the  first  year,  the  first  fifth  of 
the  term,  is  secureil  for  the  whole  five  years;  that  for  the  second 
year,  for  four  years;  that  for  the  third  year  for  the  three  years 
etc.,? 

Trade  Profit  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company.    The  Trade  Profit  of 

a  Firo  Insurance  Company  for  any  given  year  is  calculated  in 

the  following  mann(n' : 

From  the  Premiums  earned  during  the  year  are  deducted  the 
Expenses  and  Losses  incurred  during  the  year,  and  to  the 
remainder  is  added  the  interest,  at  the  average  rate  received 
during  the  year,  on  the  unearned  premium  fund,  deducting  first 
therefrom  the  unpaid  premiums.  An  illustration  of  the  problem 
will  l>e  found  on  pages  '-.^28  and  230.  Practically  all  of  the  in- 
terest  income   received  on   net  surplus  of  the  Company  and 
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especially  that  on  the  unearned,  excepting  legal  interest  on 
the  cash  capital,  belong  to  the  "trade  profit;''  but  as  the  net 
surplus  is  the  accumulation  of  previous  years,  the  interest  upon 
it  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  "trade  profit"  of  a  single  year. 

While  it  is  not  the  practice  of  Companies,  owing  to  require- 
ments of  State  Departments,  to  take  credit  for  such  expenses  as 
commissions  paid  to  agents,  &c.,  on  the  amount  of  premiums 
carried  to  the  unearned  premium  fund,  such  expenses,  paid  on 
unearned  premiums  on  desirable  business  and  at  adequate  rates, 
may  justly  be  regarded  by  the  Company  itself  as  a  judicious 
investment,  notwithstanding  their  exclusion  from  the  profit  and 
loss  account. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Company  writing  term 
business,  on  desirable  risks  at  full  rates,  should  increase  its 
unearned  premium  fund,  say  8200,000,  paying  to  agents  a  com- 
mission, at  15  per  cent.,  or  $30,000,  such  cash  outlay  might 
certainly  be  taken  into  account  as  of  the  nature  rather  of  an  in- 
vestment, being  recoverable  when  the  risks  have  been  carried 
to  expiration.  As  no  provision,  however,  ciin  be  made  by  State 
Departments  to  determine  the  value  of  such  unexpired  risks, 
any  expenses  paid  on  them  are  properly  excluded  from  an  asset 
statement. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that,  to  this  date,  all  insurance 
charts,  department  reports  and  advertisements  of  companies 
persist  in  exhibiting  the  percentage  of  incurred  loss  to  received 
premium.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the  charts  the  columns  headed 
**Premiums"  and  "Losses"  fail  to  indicate  whether  the  compiler 
means  premiums  written  or  collected,  (they  never  mean  premi- 
ums earned)  or  whether  he  means  losses  incurred  or  paid. 
Surely  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  all  reports  will  concur 
in  showing  what  alone  tells  the  story  of  a  company's  profit  or 
loss — the  percentage  of  incurred  loss  to  earned  premium  and 
expense  to  written  premium. 

It  will  require  but  a  moment's  demonstration  to  show  that 
absolutely  nothing  definite  can  be  determined  from  the  usual 
tables,  which  ignore  the  different  quantities  of  old  and  new 
business  and  of  annual  and  term  policies.  Let  us  take  a  sup- 
posable  and  simple  case  in  point.  Company  A,  with  a  business 
of  a  million  dollars  of  one-year  premiums,  at  the  end  of  a  term 
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of  four  years,  stops  writing  five-year  policies,  of  which  it  has 
taken  in  each  of  the  four  years,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  premiums.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year  it  would 
have  in  its  unearned  premium  fund  (not  taking  into  account  the 
small  percentages  of  cancellations)  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  imearned  five-year  premiums.  During  the  fifth  year 
it  would  receive  one  million  dollars  from  one-year  policies,  and 
would  earn  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  premiums  of 
its  five-year  business,  making  a  total  earned  premium  of  $1,400,- 
000.  If  the  losses  incurred  during  the  year  should  amount  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  the  wiseacres  of  the  business 
would  comment  upon  a  loss  ratio  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  its 
premium  receipts,  whereas  its  loss  ratio  as  to  earned  premiums 
would  l)e  only  fifty  i)er  cent. ,  and  it  would  be  in  an  exceedingly 
healthy  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Company  just  commencing  a  five-year 
business  might  show  a  larger  annual  inc^>me  and  a  smaller 
apparent  percentage  of  loss,  and  yet,  by  all  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, be  actually  on  the  road  to  destruction  and  bankruptcy  at 
a  hand  gallop.  Let  us  take  a  case  in  jx>int.  Company  B,  doing 
a  business  of  one  million  dollars  annually  in  one-year  poUcies, 
commences  a  five-year  business  and  secures  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  premiums  on  this  class  the  first  year.  Its 
l)remium  receipts  for  the  year  will  be  $1,500,000;  If  its  losses 
incurred  are  $^T 50,(100,  all  of  the  aforesaid  wiseacres  will  express 
themselves  as  siitisfied  with  a  result  which  shows  a  loss  of  onlv 

m 

50  per  cent,  of  its  receipts  in  premiums;  whereas  the  portion  of 
its  premiums  earned — the  only  jK^rtion  which  belongs  to  the 
Company  and  not  to  its  iK>licyholders — is  $1,050,000;  its  losses 
are  clearly  over  seventy-one  per  cent,  and  its  business  is  an  un- 
profitable one.  And  yet,  in  every  Insurance  Report  and  Chart 
throughout  the  country,  Company  A  and  Company  B  will  be 
compared  on  a  basis  favorable  to  the  latter  and  unfavorable  to 
the  fonner.  Could  there  be  a  more  stupendous  farce  than  this 
colunm  in  the  charts  showing  the  i)ercentages  of  incurred  loss 
to  received  premium  as  the  true  test  of  successful  management! 

An  instance  in  point  happened  within  a  few  years.  A  com- 
pany commenced  a  five-vf^ar  dwelling  and  farm  business  in  a 
certain  State,  and  received  fifty  thous^ind  dollars  in  premiums 
on  this  class.     Its  losses  were  only  seven  thousand  dollars,  and 
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it  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  intelligent  management  and 
successful  enterprise,  whereas  the  portion  earned  of  its  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  amount,  or  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  its  losses  were,  in  fact,  1 40  per  cent,  of  its 
premiums.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  well-known  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  physically  and  morally  had  risks  of 
a  class  bum  during  the  first  year  of  its  term,  the  company  in 
question  is  not  to  be  envied  its  task  of  carrying  these  policies 
to  expiration.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  the  losses  on 
the  first  year  of  a  five-year  business  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  the 
earned  premium,  the  rate  at  which  the  business  has  been  taken 
is  inadequate. 

Some  underwriters  rely  on  the  percentage  of  fire  loss  to  the 
amount  of  unearned  premiums.  This  popular  test  is  approxi- 
mately reliable  only  in  the  case  of  a  Company  at  least  five  years 
old,  doing  an  even,  steady  business,  and  not  materially  increas- 
ing its  term  acceptances.  Such  a  Company's  annual  losses 
ought  not  to  be  above  80;^  of  its  unearned  fund ;  if  they  are,  the 
reserve  is  probably  not  large  enough,  although  this  depends, 
as  before  explained,  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  its  pre- 
mium writings  are  divided  as  to  terms. 

Ingenious  attempts  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  demonstrate 
the  unprofitableness,  in  the  past,  of  Fire  Insurance  as  a  business, 
by  tables  of  statistics  which  cover  the  business  of  all  Companies, 
and  in  which  the  compiler  is  careful  to  include  all  of  the  Com- 
panies who  have  lost  money  or  failed  through  mismanagement 
or  otherwise.  It  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  engaged  in 
any  business  who  succeed ;  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  the  business  of 
Fire  Insurance  to  include  in  tables  intended  to  show  the  results 
of  the  business  those  Companies  that  have  failed  for  want  of 
judgment,  knowledge  or  ability,  as  it  would  be  to  claim  that 
the  Dry  G(K)ds  business,  in  which  such  houses  as  Claflin  &  Co., 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  others,  have  accumulated  fortunes, 
is  an  unprofitable  business  beca,use  of  the  failures  of  thousands 
who  have  lost  money  in  that  calling.  It  may  Siif ely  be  assumed 
that  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance  is  a  legitimate  business ;  the 
indemnity,  which  is  the  commodity  dealt  in,  being  a  necessity 
to  the  property-owner;  and  that  the  business  of  insurance  con- 
ducted by  expert  underwriters,  over  a  large  territory,  which 
makes  them  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  any 
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given  locality,  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  profitable  one.  If 
competition  should  result,  for  a  period,  in  low  prices,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  contest  will  reap  a  harvest,  after  the  weak  are 
disposed  of,  which  will  bring  the  profits  to  a  fair  average. 


PROFITS  OF  THE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS* 

In  view  of  the  very  simple  process  of  determining  the  eicesB 
of  "earned  premium"  over  "incurred  loss  and  expense,"  or  the 
deficit,  as  already  explained,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  some 
State  Insurance  Departments  should  pursue  the  roundabout, 
tedious  and  unnecessary  process  of  reaching  it  through  the 
ledger  accounts  of  insurance  companies  reporting  to  them.  As 
well  might  a  grocer  go  into  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis 
in  selling  sugar,  instead  of  weighing  it  upon  his  counter  scales. 

Anyone  taking  the  annual  Insurance  Report  for  a  State — ^that 
of  New  York,  for  example — can  quickly  determine  just  how 
much  any  company  has  made  or  lost  on  its  business  proper, 
irrespective  of  its  interest  income  account.  To  determine  the 
"premium  written/'  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  premiums 
received  during  the  year  and  add  any  excess  of  the  "unpaid 
premiums  in  course  of  collection,"  to  be  found  in  the  "Asset" 
paragraph,  or  deduct  an\'  decrease  of  this  item  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  its  beginning. 

For  example,  su])pose  a  company  collects  during  the  year  in 
premium  $l,(H)(i,(M)0,  and  has  8*2(M),()0()  "gi-oss  premiums  in  due 
course  of  collection"  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  compared  with 
S100,()(H)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  "premiums  written" 
would  l.>e  just  $l,l(K),ooo.  If,  now,  it  has  increased  its  ^'un- 
eanied  premium  liability" — a  fact  which  may  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  its  reserve  for  "unearned  premiums" 
with  the  amount  at  the  b(*ginning  of  the  year — ^the  excess  should 
be  deduct(»d  from  the  written  premiums.  This  would  give  the 
"earned  juvmiunis."  If  the  ''unearned  premimn  liability"  has 
decreased,  the  amount  of  decrease  should  be  added  to  the  written 
premium,  to  obtain  the  "earned  premium.'' 

For  example,  suppose  the  company  writing  $1,100,000  pre- 
mium increases  its  '*\meamed"  $t^()(),()()0  as  compared  with  the 
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eginning  of  the  year  (This  it  might  easily  do  when  writing  a 
jrm  business)  its  "earned  premium"  would  be  $900,000.  If, 
owever,  it  had  reduced  its  "unearned  premium  liability"  $200,- 
00,  its  "earned  premium"  would  be  $1,300,000. 

In  like  manner  the  "losses  incurred"  (and  these  may  be  more 
r  less  than  the  "losses  paid")  can  be  determined  by  adding  to 
le  "losses  paid"  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  "unpaid"  at  the 
nd  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  amount  unpaid  at  the 
eginning  of  the  year;  deducting,  on  the  other  hand,  any  de- 
fease in  the  liabiUty  for  "unpaid  losses."  For  example,  if  the 
losses  paid"  are  $500,000,  and  the  "losses  unpaid"  are  $100,000 
8  compared  with  $50,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
ompany  has  clearly  incurred  losses  during  the  year  of  $550,000. 

To  the  "incurred  losses"  should  be  added  the  * 'incurred  ex- 
enses,"  which  may  be  determined  in  the  same  manner,  by  add- 
ig  to  the  amount  paid  for  expenses  during  the  year,  the  increase 
f  the  "reserve  for  unpaid  expenses,"  or  deducting  any  decrease. 

The  sum  of  the  two,  "incurred  loss"  and  "incurred  expenses," 
rill  indicate  a  profit  if  it  is  less  than  the  "earned  premiums," 
nd  will  indicate  a  loss  if  in  excess  of  the  "earned  premiums." 

Every  insurance  agent  can  easily  demonstrate  to  property- 
wners  that  the  rates  of  the  past  five  years  (1 890-1902  have  not 
•een  as  high  as  the  increase  in  assets  and  net  surplus  of  com- 
tanies  as  shown  by  statements  would  indicate.  The  increases 
a  these  two  items  have  been  largely  (in  the  year  1901  entirely) 
iue  to  the  amount  received  for  interest  on  invested  assets,  and 
o  the  increase  in  the  market  values  of  securities  owned  by 
he  companies,  such  as  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  It  is 
[uite  probable  that  much  of  the  unfounded  opposition  to  rates 
f  insurance  companies  and  much  of  the  burdensome  legislation 
tnposed  upon  them  is  due  to  assuming  that  rates  are  exorbitant 
because  of  increases  of  surplus,  which  may  have  been  obtained 
ntirely  from  what  might  be  called  the  banking  or  financial  side 
i{  the  account;  and  the  companies  are  themselves  largely  to 
ilame  for  this  natural  misconstruction  placed  upon  their  ad- 
vertised statements. 

Percentage  of  Expense.  The  percentage  of  expense  to  premium, 
irhen  intended  to  show  the  cost  of  securing  business  or  for  com- 
karison  of  the  expense  ratios  of  various  companies,  should  be 
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computed  on  the  premiums  written,  rather  than  upon  the  pre- 
miums collected  or  premiums  earned,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  the  expense  of  getting  business,  especially  in  broker- 
age and  commissions  to  agents,  increases  in  proportion  to  tbe 
policies  written   or  issued,   rather  than  upon  the   premiums 
collected  or  earned.     The  collections  for  a  given  year  may  not 
be  greater  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  whereas  the  amount 
written  may  largely  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year — a  fact 
which  is  also  true  of  the  earned  premium,  which  on  a  term 
business  may  l)e  much  less  than  the  written  premium.     All  of 
the  expenses  on  the  written  premium  have  to  be  charged  off, 
under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  various  States,  and  might,  on  a 
business,  as  already  explained  under  "Unearned  Premium,"  in- 
dicate an  actual  loss,  whereas  if  the  business  purchased  is  profit- 
able, and  the  investment  of  advanced  conmiission  and  brokerage 
a  g(xxi  one  the  company  might  really  be  in  the  most  profitable 
condition  while  showing  a  loss  of  not  surplus.     It  would  be  as 
unjust  to  claim  that  a  company  had  lost  money  because  it  had 
thus  accumulated  unearned  premium  on  desirable  property,  at 
adequate  rates,  by  pa>4ng  for  it  in  advance,  as  to  claim  that  a 
farmer  had  lost  money  whose  entire  crop  remained  unsold  in 
his  bams. 


WATER  WORKS  AND  PIPE  DISTRIBUTION. 


(The  following  pages  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  foim  for  the  use  of 
citizens  contemplating  the  introduction  of  water  works.) 


The  best  system  of  water-works  for  fire-extinguishing  pur- 
poses is  a  gravity  system,  with  the  reservoir  at  a  suflBicient 
elevation  to  ensure,  with  full  draught,  an  effective  head  or 
pressure,  at  the  hydrants,  of  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  or  not 
less  than  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  at  the  base  of  the  nozzle  with 
250  feet  of  hose. 

The  force  of  gravity  acting  with  an  ample  reservoir  differs 
from  pump  pressure  for  forcing  water  through  pipes,  in  the 
important  respect  that  it  is  always  ready  for  instant  use  without 
notification  by  means  of  electric  wires,  telephones,  etc.,  and  is 
not  liable  to  break  down  or  get  out  of  order  like  pumps  or  other 
direct  pressure  appliances.  It,  moreover,  exerts,  at  all  times, 
a  steady  pressure  on  the  pipe  system,  reducing  the  liability  of 
breakage  to  a  minimum.  A  gravity  system,  if  pipes  are  of 
proper  size,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  a  direct  pressure 
pumping  system  in  that  the  full  volume  of  flow  is  instantly 
available  without  waiting  to  fire  up  extra  steam  boilers. 

To  secure  an  effective  head  or  pressure,  the  reservoir  should 
be  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  city 
and  near  enough  to  prevent  serious  loss  of  head  by  friction  in 
long  lines  of  supply  mains.  Such  an  elevation  is,  of  course,  not 
often  found  near  a  city ;  where  it  is,  no  other  system  should  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  pressure  purposes.  There  should 
be  two  force  or  delivery  mains  of  heavy  cast-iron  pipe  leading 
into  the  general  network  of  pipes  within  the  city,  so  that  at 
least  one  pipe  will  always  be  available  in  case  workmen  are  re- 
pairing the  other  or  cutting  branches  upon  it  ;*  and  these  mains 
should  be  of  such  ample  size  that  not  more  than  twenty  feet 

♦They  should  be  separated  by  twelve  feet  or  more,  so  that  one  breaking 
could  not  undermine  and  break  the  other. 
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head  will  be  lost  by  friction  even  when  the  full  number  of 
hydrant  streams  are  in  play.  A  single  line  of  supply  main  is 
especially  objectionable  if  of  the  so-called  cement  lined  variety, 
which  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  wrought  iron,  covered  with 
cement  mortar,  and  which  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  liable  to 
be  broken  by  rust  and  is,  at  any  time,  liable  to  be  instantly 
ruined  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

Four  important  but  simple  considerations  need  to  be  kept  in 
mind  for  understanding  the  dynamics  of  water  pressure,  or  what 
is  known  as  Hydrodynamics,  and  also  for  understanding  the 
science  of  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes  and  the  raising  of 
water  to  various  heights,  which  is  known  as  Hydraulics.  The 
science  which  treats  of  quiet  water  or  water  at  rest  as  in  a 
reservoir  being  the  science  of  Hydrostatics.  These  consider- 
ations are  as  follows: 

First.  Water  like  other  liquids,  exerts  equal  pressure  in  all 
directions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  molecules  move  freely  over 
and  upon  each  other.  Pressure  exerted  upon  water  in  a  hollow 
ball  with  numerous  perforations  would  expel  the  water  from  all 
of  the  perforations  with  eijual  force.  This,  it  need  not  be  ex- 
plained, is  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  a  small  pijxi  of  water  exerted  over  a  wide  surface  shows 
the  same  pressure  for  every  scjuare  inch  of  such  wider  surface. 
It  is  the  principle  upon  which  an  inch  pipe  inserted  tightly  in  a 
barrel  full  of  water  will  burst  the  barrel  when  the  water  reaches 
a  certain  height  in  the  pipe,  although  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
pipe  may  be  trifling. 

Second.  Water,  like  any  solid,  has  a  known  weight  for  a 
given  quantity. 

Third.  Water  will  flow  with  greater  or  less  velocity  through 
pipes  according  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  which  pressure 
may  be  simply  that  of  its  own  weight,  due  to  its  elevation  above 
the  p(jiut  of  escai)e  from  the  stored  body,  or  the  pressure  exerted 
by  a  force  pump. 

Fourth.  Water,  like  a  solid,  in  motion  is  subject  to  the 
retardant  effect  of  friction  of  its  surface  against  the  surfaces 
rubbed  against.  Consequently,  water  flowing  through  a  pipe  is 
retarded  in  its  flow  by  the  friction  of  its  particles  on  the  sides  of 
the  pipe — what  is  known  as  *'skin  friction,"  naturally  greater 
in  rough  interiors  of  pipes  than  in  new,  smooth  pipes. 
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The  law  of  equality  of  pressures,  known  as  Pascal's  Law,  is 
as  follows :  Pressure  exerted  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid 
is  transmitted  undiminished  in  all  directions  and  acts  with  the 
same  force  on  all  equal  surfaces  and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  those  surfaces. 

The  pressure  upon  water  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  supply 
as  in  a  reservoir,  or  in  a  standpipe,  is  the  pressure  exerted  hy 
the  weight  of  the  water  and,  therefore,  corresponds  to  its  height 
as  already  explained. 

Water  would  issue  from  an  orifice  one  hundred  inches  below 
the  surface  with  ten  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  would 
issue  from  an  orifice  one  inch  below  the  surface;  but  this  maxi- 
mum pressure  would  be  exerted  only  at  exactly  the  foot  of  the 
column,  i.  e,  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  If  the  pressure  should 
be  tested  at  any  point  distant  from  the  reservoir  it  would  be 
found  to  be  diminished  according  to  the  distance  and  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pipe  conveying  it  to  that  distance,  for  it  would 
lose  head  by  reason  of  the  retardant  effect  of  friction  on  the  sides 
of  the  pipe,  which  is  greater  in  small  pipes  than  in  large  pipes, 
and  greater  where  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  its  velocity,  is  rapid 
than  where  it  is  slow  and  greater  also  in  rough  than  in  smooth 
pipes.  This  loss  of  head  is  known  among  engineers  as  the  loss 
by  **frictional  head." 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  whole  matter  would  be  that  of 
Be  barrel  full  of  water.  If  a  hole  should  be  bored  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  water  would  run  from  it  with  greater  force  than 
from  a  hole  bored  near  the  top,  the  difference  in  pressure  being 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  above  the  centre  of  the  hole. 

Obviously  water  would  flow  with  less  loss  of  pressure  through 
a  large  pipe  than  through  a  smaller  one  just  as  it  would  through 
a  three-inch  hose  as  compared  with  an  inch  hose  of  the  same 
length,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  greater  friction  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  pipes. 

Liquids,  like  solids,  are  affected  in  their  motion  by  friction, 
as  already  explained.  The  inertia  of  a  body,  or  its  tendency  to 
remain  at  rest  or  to  continue  in  motion  unless  acted  upon  by 
some  force  is,  in  the  case  of  its  being  in  motion,  affected  by 
friction. 

The  head  of  a  body  of  water  at  rest  in  a  reservoir  is  known 
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ss  the  ''static  head"  and,  of  course,  is  the  maximum  head  or 
pressure  which  it  would  show  the  instant  the  reservoir  is  tapped 
and  before  any  force  is  lost  by  friction  in  pipes.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  always  greater  than  the  head  or  pressure  in  the  pipes 
at  various  distances  from  the  reservoir  and  always  greater  than 
after  a  number  of  streams,  like  hose  streams,  have  been  set  in 
flow. 

As  water  weighs  62.4  lbs  per  cubic  foot,  hereafter  explained, 
this  fact  being  known,  the  '  iiead"  or  pressure  of  water  may  be 
computed  for  any  point  when  the  height  of  the  water  above  that 
point  and  the  intermediate  lateral  distance  ate  known. 

For  example,  a  reservoir  80  feet  high  would  exert  a  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  of  34.65 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  At  a  point  one  mile  from  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  the  pressure  would  l)e  reduced  by  the  loss  in  fric- 
tional  head  at  the  rate  hereinafter  explained. 

Any  discussion  of  water- works  for  fire-extinguishing  purpoeee 
would  waste  time  in  treating  of  those  matters  which  usually, 
from  the  standpoint  of  potableness,  occupy  so  much  space  in 
engineering  works  on  hydraulics,  such  as  filtration,  etc.,  etc. 
It  makes  little  difference  by  what  means,  natural  or  artificial, 
by  springs  or  rainfall  or  water-sheds  or  pumps,  the  water  is 
impounded  at  the  elevation  needed.  If  ground  at  2(X)  feet 
elevation  is  not  available,  or  if  the  elevated  reservoir  is  neces- 
sarily at  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  so 
that  but  50  lbs.  pressure,  from  the  gravity  supply,  for  instance, 
is  available,  then  it  may  happen  to  be  a  decided  advantage  to 
have  the  supply  pumped  to  the  reservoir  from  some  neighboring 
river  or  lake,  for  then,  in  case  of  a  great  fire,  the  pumps  can 
supplement  the  reservoir  supply  by  direct  pumping  at  a  higher 
pressure.  The  pumps  being  connected  with  the  street  mains 
with  a  check-valve  to  prevent  backward  flow  to  the  reservoir,  a 
combined  '"gravity"  and  * "direc't-pressure"  system  would  be 
secured.  Where  drainage  or  water  shed  area  is  relied  upon, 
the  impounding  reservoir  should  be  of  suflBicient  capacity  to 
supply  the  maximum  domestic  demand  and  fire  draft  during 
a  season  of  dnnight.  The  distributing  reservoir,  also,  should 
be  large  enough  for  several  days'  domestic  consumption,  and 
with  a  sufficient  reserve  in  addition  for  fire  purposes.     In  some 
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instances  distributing  reservoirs  are  large  enough  only  to  supply 
a  day's  average  demand  for  domestic  purposes,  and  a  break  in 
one  or  both  of  the  supply  mains,  or  stoppage  for  necessary 
repairs,  may  leave  the  city  without  water. 

Where  a  gravity  supply  is  insuflficient  and  the  system  is  re- 
inforced by  direct  pumping  from  a  neighboring  river  or  lake,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  this  reserve  may  be  excellent 
for  purposes  of  domestic  supply  it  may  prove  unreUable  in  case 
of  an  extensive  conflagration  unless  such  pumping  system  is  so 
arranged  and  managed  as  to  bring  the  reserve  plant  into  full 
action  whenever  needed — ^a  feature  of  such  duplex  systems 
which  should  always  be  carefully  investigated. 

Where  the  lay  of  the  land  does  not  permit  of  an  elevated 
reservoir  and  reliance  is  necessarily  placed  upon  direct  pumping 
systems  and  standpipes,  direct  pumping,  or  the  so-called  Holly 
system,  has  given  excellent  service  in  many  cases;  in  other  cases 
it  has  failed  to  respond  properly,  and  since  of  necessity  it  must 
depend  upon  some  device  to  transmit  the  alarm  of  fire  and  a 
notification  that  extra  pressure  is  needed,  and  relies,  moreover, 
on  there  being  a  surplus  of  steam  and  a  pump  capacity  available 
instantly,  it  cannot  compare  with  first-class  reservoir  service  in 
point  of  security. 

If  the  pumping  station  on  the  Holly  system  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  city  (but  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  conflagration) 
it  is  more  reliable  than  when  several  miles  distant.  There 
should  be  duplicate  pumping  engines — ^three  would  be  better 
still — with  at  least  three  force  mains. 

The  pumping  station  should  be  connected  electrically  with  the 
Fire  Department,  so  that  when  an  alarm  of  fire  is  received  at 
the  engine-house  the  intelligence  will  reach  the  pumping  station 
at  the  same  moment. 

Water-hammer.  There  should  be  a  liberal  distribution  of  relief 
valves  to  prevent  water-hammer. 

The  simplest  method  of  preventing  shocks  of  water  pipes  or 
what  is  known  as  '* water-hammer,"  according  to  Prof .  Thurston, 
of  Cornell  University,  is  to  introduce  devices  compelling  the 
slow  opening  and  closing  of  valves  and  cocks.  For  this  purpose, 
he  contends,  the  time  required  to  close  the  valve  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  tlie  pipes.     Air  chambers,  if  placed  in 
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the  line  of  the  pipe  near  the  valve,  will  prevent  the  shock  almost 
entirely,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  filled  with  air.  If  a 
safety-valve  is  placed  upon  the  pipe  to  resist  the  pressure  it 
leaves  a  shock  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  spring. 

Head  or  Pressure.    The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  (7^ 
gallons*)  the  equivalent  of  a  column  of  water  12  inches  square 
and  12  inches  high,  would  be  62.4  lbs.     This  divided  by  144  (the 
number  of  square  inches  in  the  base  of  the  colunm)  would  give 
a  pressure  of  .433  lbs.,  or  nearly  J^  lb.  per  square  inch  of  base 
surface  for  each  foot  of  vertical  depth,  which,  if  the  loss  by 
*'frictional  head"  hereafter  explained,  be  say  15  feet,  would 
yield,  for  a  "static  head"  of  200  feet,  an  ''effective  head"  or 
pressure  of  186  feet  at  the  hydrant,  or  say  80  lbs.  (186  X  .433)  to 
the  square  inch.     The  effective  head  for  fire  purposes  in  the 
absence  of  steamers,  whether  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  "direct 
pressure"  system  or  a  gravity  reservoir  system,  should  be  at  least 
40  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  base  of  the  nozzle^  and  the 
static  hydrant  pressure  must  be  enough  greater  to  allow  for 
friction  in  the  pipes  and  for  friction  in  the  hose. 

This  pressure  of  45  lbs.  will  force  a  1%  inch  stream  for  ef- 
fective work  to  the  top  of  a  four-story  building  of  usual  height 
— say  (JO  feet — and  from  230  to  300  gallons  per  minute  will  be 
discharged.  A  l}i  inch  nozzle  under  like  pressure  would  dis- 
charge 20^  more,  but  a  V^  inch  nozzle  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  most  practical  for  general  use.  To  force  the  main  body  of 
a  1}^  inch  stream  80  feet  vertically  would  require  a  pressure  of 
the  main  body  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch  or  a  head  of  about 
130  feet  at  the  nozzle.  The  extreme  drops  may  go  40  J^  higher, 
but  could  not  put  out  any  noteworthy  fire  at  that  elevation. 
And  we  may  here  remark  that  the  height  and  distance  reached 
by  fire  streams  as  measured  at  firemen's  musters  are  sometimes 
wholly  misleading  as  applied  to  practical  work,  for  in  such  cases 
they  measure  the  extreme  jK>int  touched  by  the  farthest  drop. 

Among  firemen  and  engine  men  pressure  is  commonly  stated 
in  pounds  jx^r  square  inch.  The  following  table  gives  the  equiva- 
lent in  pounds  per  sijuare  inch  of  pressure  stated  in  feet  head  or 
vertical  height  of  an  equivalent  water  column  in  feet.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  popular  estimate  that  two  feet  of  head  are 

♦One  cubic  foot  of  water=7.48  U.  S.  gallons. 
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equal  to  one  pound  of  pressure  will  lead  to  serious  error;  for  in- 
stance, on  that  basis  80  pounds  hydrant  pressure  would  call  for 
only  IGO  feet  head,  whereas  it  would  actually  need  an  elevation 
of  185  feet  of  water  column  to  produce  the  same  pressure. 
Eighty  pounds,  or  185  feet  head,  at  the  hydrant  may  be  regarded 
as  the  least  pressure  giving  strictly  good  fire  service,  and  with 
this  head  it  is  still  imperative  that  the  pipe  be  large  enough  so 
that  this  pressure  will  not  be  drawn  down  greatly  when  fire 
streams  are  flowing.  A  few  feet  less  would  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  fire  department  and  an  inefficient  one. 

The  friction  in  300  feet  length  of  the  best  and  smoothest  hose 
will  absorb  about  one-half  of  the  available  fire  pressure  at  the 
hydrant.* 

TABLE  FOR  CONVERTING   PRESSURE   GIVEN  IN  FEET   HEAD  OF 
WATER   INTO   PRESSURE   IN  POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 


Feet  Head.                                                  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

1 

Ft.                                                  0.43 

5 

2.17 

10 

4.33 

15 

6.50 

20 

8.66 

30 

12.99 

40 

17.32 

50 

21.65 

60 

25.99 

70 

30.32 

80 

34.65 

rAB 

LE    FOR    CONVERTING    PRESSURE    GIVEN    IN    POUNDS    PER 

SQUARE   INCH   INTO   FEET   HEAD   OF  WATER. 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch.                                                  Feet  Head. 

1 

Lbs.                                                 2.31 

10 

23.09 

20 

46.18 

40 

92.36 

50 

115.45 

60 

"                                                   138.54 

70 

**                                                  161.63 

80 

184.72 

100 

"                                                   230.90 

♦This  loss  may  be  reduced  by  Siamesing  two  lines  of  hose  into  one  nozzle, 
which  would  save  a  large  proportion  of  the  pressure  usually  wasted  in  friction 
l>etwfen  the  hydrant  and  the  nozzle. 
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ing  orifice  or  with  a  series  of  discharging  orifices,  so  long  as  all  the  discharging 
orifices  lie  at  substantially  the  same  elevation,  the  opposite  of  the  above  pro- 
position is  true  and  of  wide  application:  viz.,  the  quantity  discharged  through  a 
given  pipe  system  and  the  orifices  in  connection  therewith  is  very  near'y  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure  measured  at  any  convenient  point  any  where^- 
along  the  pipe  system,  providing  the  pressure  be  reckoned  from  the  level  o 
the  orifices. " 

Capacity  or  Relative  Discharge  of  Pipes.  There  is  a  popular- 
misapprehension  among  mechanics  in  supposing  that  the  carry — 
ing  capacity  of  a  pipe  increases  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  area^ 
or  to  the  square  of  its  diameter.  Really  the  carrying  capacit}^^ 
increases  faster  than  this,  by  reason  of  the  lessened  influence  ofc" 
skin  friction  in  a  larger  pipe,  or,  stated  in  mathematical  Ian  - 
guage,  the  capacity  to  convey  tvater  is  proportional  to  th^m 
square  root  of  the  fifth  potver  of  the  diameter. 

For  example,  the  relative  capacity  of  a  5-inch  pipe  as  com— ■ 
pared  with  a  10-inch  pipe  would  be  in  tho  proportion  that  th^ 
square  root  of  the  fifth  power  of  5  inches  (55.9)  is  to  the  square** 
root  of  the  fifth  power  of  10  inches  (316.23.)  In  other  word^e 
the  discharge  of  a  10-inch  pipe,  instead  of  being  double,  woulc^ 
be  nearly  six  times  that  of  a  5-inch  pipe. 

The  following  table  and  those  commonly  given  in  the  text-bookn^ 
for  friction  loss  in  pipes  are  apt  to  be  misleading  for  the  reaso^i^ 
that  they  state  the  friction  loss  per  hundred  feet  in  new,  cleazr- 

pipe.     The  actual  loss  in  practice  will  often  be  found  double  th 

loss  as  tabulated  for  new,  clean  pipe,  by  reason  of  the  bunch 
of  rust  which  forms  on  the  interior  surface  even  of  the  best  pi 
with  nearly  all  waters.     Careful  experiments  on  corroded  pi 
as  compareil  with  clean  pipe  have  shown  that  a  very  modera 
amount  of  corrosion  will  nearly  double  the  f  rictional  loss,  and 
prepare  the  table  on  page  25G,  the  frictional  loss  as  stated  in  thi-O 
excellent  and  convenient  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmund  B. 
Weston,   Civil   Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Water  Supply  o{ 
Providence,  R.  I. ,  has  been  doubled. 
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TABLE     SHOWING    CAPACITY    OR    DISCHARGE    OP    PIPES    OF 
DIFFERENT   DIAMETERS   FOR   VARIOUS   VELOCITIES  OF 
FLOW   AND  FRICTIONAL  HEAD   IN  FEET   PER 
1000  FEET   OF  LENGTH, 

for  new,  clean,  straight  pipe. 


^'      riPK  IN 


14 


16 
18 


20 
24 


30 


Velocity 
op  plow  in 

PEET  PEK 
SECOND. 


4 

3 

4 

6 

3 

4 

8 

3 

4 

10 

3 

4 

12 

3 

5 

3 
5 


3 
5 
3 
5 


3 
6 
3 
5 


6 

3K 

6 

8 


LOS8  BY  PRICTIONAL 
HEAD  PER  1000  PEET  L'TH, 


IN  PEET 
HEAD. 


10 
17 


i 


11 


5.4 
9 
4 

7 


3 

9 

3 

7.3 


2.5 

6 

2 
5.5 


1.7 


1.3 
4 


5.5 

1 

3 
5.G 


IN  LBS.  PER 
»q.   INCH. 


4.33 
7.31 
3.01 
4.76 


2.32 

3.87 
1.73 
30.1 


1.29 
3.87 
1.29 
3.14 


1.07 

2.58 

.86 

2.36 

.73 

3.01 

.56 

1.73 


2.36 
.43 

1.29 
2.40 


CAPACITY  OR  DISCHARGE 


IN  GALLONS 
PER  MIN. 


113 
150 
260 
340 


490 
640 
750 
975 


1,050 
1,800 
1,500 
2,400 


1,875 
3,200 
2,400 
4,100 


3,000 
6,000 
4,125 
7,125 


8,625 
11,250 
19,000 
27,250 


IN  OALLONil  PEK 
DAY  i'M  HOUR^.) 


165,000 
215,000 
375,000 
485,000 


700,000 

915,000 

1,075,000 

1,450,000 


1,500,000 
2,600,000 
2,150,000 
3,500,000 

2,700,000 
4,600,000 
3,500,000 
5,925,000 


4,300,000 

8,600,000 

5,900,000 

10,240,000 

12,340,000 
16,150,000 
27,200,000 

37,5oo;ooo 


N.  B.  The  number  of  streams  which  a  pipe  would  supply  can  easily  be 
<letermined  by  dividing  the  quantities  of  above  table  by  300  or  500,  according 
to  the  size  or  number  of  gallons  per  minute  of  the  stream,  it  being  remembered 
that  under  the  gridiron  system,  or  where  the  pipe  is  supplied  at  both  ends, 
double  the  quantity  of  water  in  tlie  above  table  may  be  secured. 
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Friction  loss  per  one  thousand  feet  in  length  ok 
ORDINARY  water-pipes  after  corrosion  by  10  to  20  years 

OF  average  practical  use. 


Oallons  per 
Minute 

Dl»CHAROSD. 


DIAMETER  OF  PIPE  IN  INCHES. 


4  in. 


6  m. 


8  m. 


10  in. 


12  in. 


14  in. 


1 6  in. 


PRESSURE  LOST  IN  POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 


250 

500 

750 

1000 


1250 
1500 
1750 
2000 


2250 
2500 
3000 


41. 

5. 

1. 

.37 

168. 

20. 

4.6 

1.45 

.58 

44. 

10.8 

3.3 

1.3 

76. 

11». 

5.9 
10. 

2.3 

1.1 

29. 

3.6 

1.7 

42. 

14. 

6. 

2.7 

19. 

3. 

3.3 

— 

25. 

10. 

4.3 

6. 

13. 

15. 

22. 

10. 

.8 

1.6 

4. 
5. 


The  number  of  500  gallon  fire  streams  supplied  can  be  determined  by  divid. 
ing  the  quantities  of  the  first  column  by  500. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  3,000  population,  at  their  hour  of 
maximum  draft  (as  at  10  A.  M.  Monday),  will  draw  for  domestic 
purposes  the  equivalent  of  one  fire  stream. 

It  is  not  generally  underst<x)d  how  gre^t  is  the  loss  of  head  by 
reason  of  roughness  in  the  pipes  or  of  sharp,  right  angle  bends. 
By  the  use  of  curves  of  moderately  long  radius,  the  loss  caused 
by  elbows  may  te  made  practically  insignificant.  Pipers  do  not 
commonly  use  them,  because  they  cost  a  little  more. 

If  the  diameter  or  capacity  of  the  main  should  be  increased 
the  loss  of  head  would  be  less;  a  16-inch  main,  for  example, 
would  show  a  loss  of  not  much  more  than  half  the  frictional 
loss  of  a  14-inch  main,  the  number  of  gallons  per  minute  carried 
being  the  same  in  each  case. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  variations  between  the 
carrying  capacity  of  pipes  of  different  sizes.  Another  problem 
is  the  variation  of  friction  loss  with  the  same  pipe  when  different 
quantities  are  drawn  through  it.  Then  the  friction  loss  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
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25' 


Taking  a  6-inch  pipe  for  our  unit,  this  being  the  smallest  that 
should  ever  be  used  for  a  hydrant  main,  and  comparing  pipes 
on  the  basis  of  their  carrying  capacity,  we  find : 


One  8-inch  pipe  is  equivalent  to    2.05  6-inch  pipes. 

*•    10    *'        "      ''  '*  *'    3.58       ** 


12 
''  14 
'"    1() 


(( 
(( 


(( 


5.65 
8.32 
"  11.60 


If  we  compare  the  pipes  on  the  basis  of  cost  complete,  as  laid 
in  large  quantity  (with  cast  iron  and  lead  at  the  low  prices  of 
today)  the  relation  will  stand  as  follows: 


DIAMETER. 

Cost  peb  lineal 

FOOT  complete.* 

$0.52 
0.70 
0.00 

Cost  compared 
with  0-inch. 

Carrying  capacity 

compared  to 

0-inch. 

6 

8 
10 

1.35 
1.73 

2.05 
3.58 

12 
14 
16 

1.20 
1.45 
1.65 

2.30 
2.79 
3.18 

5.65 

8.32 

11.60 

In  other  words,  an  8-inch  pipe  costs  13^3  times  as  much  as  a 
0-inch  pipe  and  will  carry  two  times  as  much  water;  or,  again, 
a  16-inch  pipe  costs  three  times  as  much  aa  a  6-inch  and  will 
convey  eleven  times  as  much  water. 

Stand-Pipes.  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  elevation  to  secure 
a  gravit}'  head,  a  "stand-pipe"  of  the  tank  kind  is  used  to  secure 
needed  pressure  and  also  a  supply  in  case  the  pumps  should 
break  down.  A  stand-pipe  of  the  tank  form,  24  feefin  diameter 
by  UH)  feet  high  (and  there  are  some  larger  ones  throughout  the 
country),  would  hold  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  of  water, 
which  (providing  the  last  drop  could  be  drawn  out  and  give  good 
pressure,  and  providing  all  was  used  for  fire  and  none  for 
domestic  supply  meanwhile)  would  supply  five  hydrant  streams 
of  250  gallons  each  for  3K  hours.  A  good  ordinary  steamer 
would  average  500  gallons  per  minute,  and  one-quarter  million 
gallons  would  supply  two  steamers  about  four  hours ;  but  while 
such  a  supply  would  be,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  for  extin- 

*1902  prices  are  somewhat  higher. 
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guishing  an  ordinary  fire,  especially  if  the  stand-pipe  or  reservoir 
could,  in  an  emergency,  be  fed  by  reserve  pumps — in  which  case 
the  supply  could  be  regarded  as  margin  enough  to  cover  the 
interval  while  starting  the  reserve  pumps  and  boilers — ^it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  stand-pipes  are  seldom  of  sufficient  diame- 
ter to  afford  an  ample  fire  supply.     Their  capacity  to  supply  a 
number  of  hydrant  streams  is  a  subject  of  widespread  popular 
misapprehension.     It  takes  volume  of  water  to  put  out  a  fire 
— pressure  alone  wnll  not  do  it,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
stand-pipe  20  feet  in  diameter  which  exhibits  say  80  pounds 
static  pressure  on  a  gauge  when  full,  will  afford  good  fire  servica 
Ten  feet  in  depth  of  a  stand-pipe  20  feet  in  diameter  will  supply 
five  hose  streams  only  18  minutes,  and  a  single  fire  stream  will 
draw  off  as  much  water  as  the  average  domestic  consumption 
of  6,000  people  or  the  maximum  consumption  for  3,000  people. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  water  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  stand-pipe  is  practically  useless  for  fire  purposes  so  far 
as  pressure  is  concerned,  and  serves  only  to  fill  mains  for  suction 
by  steam  engines,  if  there  be  any. 

In  small  towns  stand-pipes  are  often  supplied  by  pumping  for 
a  few  hours  during  the  morning  or  evening  on  alternate  days, 
after  which  the  fires  are  banked  or  extinguished  and  the  water 
allowed  to  draw  down  under  domestic  draft.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  suggest  that  if  a  fire  should  happen  to  break  out  when  the 
pipe  has  been  drawn  down,  the  boilers  cold  and  the  engineer 
asleep  or  absent,  a  conflagration  is  not  likely  to  be  extinguished. 

Ice  in  Stand-pipes.  Stand-pipes  are  liable  to  rupture  in  the 
winter-time  by  the  falling  of  ice,  which  forms  at  low  temper* 
atures,  and  which  when  the  water  is  drawn  down  for  consump- 
tion is  hable  to  fall  through  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of 
intervening  space.  The  hydraulic  shock  of  a  cake  of  ice  weigh- 
ing hundreds  of  pounds  and  falling  through  twenty  or  more  fe^ 
of  space  is  tremendous,  and  the  wonder  is  that  a  greater  number 
of  stand-pipes  are  not  ruptured  each  year  in  this  manner.  The 
pressure  on  the  volume  of  water  when  the  ice  strikes  it  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  rupture  a  strong  iron  pipe. 

On  March  14,  1000,  the  steel  stand-pipe  of  the  Elgin  water 
works,  30  feet  in  diameter  and  95  feet  high,  burst  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.     About  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water  had  been 
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irawn  out  that  morning,  and  it  was  found  after  the  pipe  had 
Fallen  that  ice  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  pounds  had 
formed  in  the  upper  portion  in  a  thick  cake,  which  when  it 
struck  the  water  below  forced  out  the  iron  sheets  and  resulted 
in  an  entire  collapse  of  ^he  structure,  after  which  the  city  had 
to  rely  upon  the  direct  pressure  of  the  water  pumps. 

This  is  a  serious  danger,  and  local  underwriters  should  always 
have  it  in  mind  and  investigate  the  condition  of  the  stand-pipe 
in  winter,  to  ensure  proper  precautions  against  such  catas- 
trophies.  If  the  failure  of  the  stand-pipe  should  happen  to  occur 
at  a  time  when  the  pumps  should  be  disabled  the  city  would  be 
entirely  without  supply. 

Air  and  Vacuum  Valves,  Blow-off  Valves,  Etc.  When  water  is 
forced  into  delivery  mains  more  or  less  air  is  taken  along  with 
it,  and  where  the  pipes  undulate  to  conform  with  the  contour  of 
the  ground  this  air  accumulates  in  the  summits,  and  in  the 
cx)urse  of  time  interferes  seriously  with  the  flow.  As  a  means 
of  relief,  air  valves  should  be  located  at  such  points.  These 
valves  are  now  combined  in  the  same  piece  of  mechanism  with 
vacuum  valves,  which  are  required  at  the  same  points  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  pipes  are  drained  for  repairs  or  other  pur- 
poses there  is  a  tendency  to  form  vacuums  at  the  summits, 
which  will  cause  collapse  unless  relief  is  given  or  the  pipes  and 
joints  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure.  It  may  be  added 
that  hydrants  when  properly  located  can  be  made  to  perform 
the  offices  of  both  air  and  vacuum  valves. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  when  filling  the  pipes  to  see  that 
air  valves  are  opened  and  the  water  admitted  no  faster  than  the 
air  can  escape,  as  otherwise  the  compressed  air  sets  up  an 
aggravated  form  of  water  hammer  causing  the  water  to  rush 
back  and  forth  violently  and  the  weak  parts  will  suffer. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  desirability  of  providing  blow- 
oflf  valves  at  suitable  points.  Sediment  will  accumulate  at  the 
low  points  of  the  pipe  system  and,  after  a  while,  will  seriously 
impede  the  flow  unless  removed.  By  having  blow-oflf  valves  at 
these  points  the  proper  remedy  is  provided. 

Hydraulic  Grade  Line.  An  essential  condition  which  is  some- 
times overlooked  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  elevation  of  the 
mains  below  the  Hydraulic  Grade  Line.     Often  the  contour  of 
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the  ground  is  followed  without  regard  to  this  all  important 
feature.  Where  this  point  is  not  considered,  not  only  is  there  a 
tendency  towards  the  formation  of  air  pockets  at  the  summit  but 
the  pressure  conditions  in  the  pipe  are  entirely  changed.  The 
water  in  that  part  of  the  pipe  between  the  reservoir  and  the  point 
of  elevation  above  the  hydraulic  grade  line  has  a  velocity  due 
only  to  the  head  given  by  their  difference  of  elevation.  Beyond 
that  point  if  there  is  a  greater  diflference  of  elevation  to  the  point 
of  outlet  the  velocity  will  be  greater  and  henco  the  supply  from 
the  first  part  will  not  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  other  part, 
and  the  water  in  the  latter  part  will  not  be  under  pressure  at  all 
but  will  flow  as  though  in  a  gutter. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
to  go  above  the  hydraulic  grade  line.  In  this  event,  the  dim- 
inution of  flow  caused  by  reduction  of  velocity  in  the  section 
between  the  reservoir  and  the  point  of  elevation  above  the 
hydraulic  grade  line,  may  be  compensated  for  by  making  the 
pipe  larger  in  this  section  than  beyond  it. 

High  and  Low  Service.  In  the  case  of  cities  having  different 
levels  and  consequent  '*high  and  low  service,"  such  as  Kansas 
City,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Cleveland  and  others,  it  is  important 
that  the  two  systems  should  be  connected  by  means  of  check 
and  gate  valves,  which  can  nearly  always  be  arranged  at  slight 
additional  cost  so  as  to  make  the  high  service  available  for  the 
lower  levels  in  case  of  fire.  They  can  be  disconnected  at  any 
time  when  the  exigency  is  removed. 

The  difference  in  elevation  may  be  so  great  in  a  town  that 
while  the  service  in  the  lower  piirt  is  entirely  satisfactory  the 
pressure  in  the  higher  portion  is  so  reduced  as  to  become  practi- 
cally valueless.  It  is  desirable  in  such  cases  to  provide,  by  some 
means,  for  increasing  the  pressure  at  the  higher  elevation. 
When  this  district  is  small  and  will  not  permit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  high  service  system,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  ^ 
steam  pump,  a  device  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in 
thecity  of  New  London,  Ct.,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage- 
This  consists  of  a  tank,  having  sufficient  elevation  to  give  the 
requisite  pressure,  which  is  supplied  by  a  hydraulic  water  motor. 
While  it  is  not  the  intention  to  describe  this  motor  in  detail  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  operated  by  the  water  consumed  in  the 
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lower  part  of  the  town.  It  is  located  on  a  supply  main,  and 
receives  the  power  to  operate  it  from  the  passing  water,  which, 
after  performing  its  work,  is  carried  on,  with  but  slightly  dim- 
inished pressure,  to  be  used  in  the  low  service  system.  By  in- 
genious automatic  arrangements  the  two  systems  are  made 
communicating  as  occasion  arises.  It  is  claimed  for  the  motor 
that  it  possesses  advantages  of  cheapness,  of  consuming  no  fuel, 
of  working  day  and  night,  and  of  requiring  but  little  attention. 
The  reduction  in  pressure  above  the  motor  and  below  it  is  in- 
considerable, the  figures  in  the  one  to  which  we  refer  being 
found  from  actual  test  to  be  34.02  lbs.  above  the  motor  and 
31.46  lbs.  below.  Its  cost  was  $5000  and  it  has  proven  amply 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  district  requiring  from  100,000  to 
150,000  gallons  per  day.  It  may  be  remarked  again  that  it  is 
claimed  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  very  small,  that  it  requires 
but  little  care  and  that  the  initial  cost  is  practically  all  that  has 
to  be  considered. 

A  full  description  of  this  motor  will  be  found  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  before  the  New  England  Water- Works  Association 
Dec.  14,  1892,  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Richards,  C.  E.,  Junior  Editor 
of  the  Association. 

Water  Mains  and  Pipe  Distribution.  That  system  of  pipe  distri- 
bution is  best*  where  the  street  mains  run  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  throughout  the  city  or  town  connecting  at  every  street 
intersection — "gridironed".  so  to  speak.  This  arrangement 
insures  that  each  pipe  will  be  fed  practically  at  both  ends  and 
Will  double  the  feeding  capacity. 

Size.  The  subsidiary  mains  passing  through  the  various 
streets  should,  in  the  business  or  compact  portion,  be  not  less, 
in  any  case,  than  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  dwelling 
Bection  not  less  than  (5  inches  in  diameter.  This  size  should  be 
liberal  in  the  compact  mercantile  portion,  for  the  reason  that 
existing  conditions  of  low  or  small  buildings  may,  with  the 
growth  of  the  town,  be  radically  changed  by  the  subsequent 
erection  of  more  dangerous  structures.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  faults  in  the  placing  of  hydrants  may,  at  any  time, 
be  remedied,  but  mistakes  in  the  size  of  street  mains  are  not 
easy  of  correction  and,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
excavation,  leading  of  joints  and  labor  is  very  nearly  as  great 
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in  the  case  of  small  mains  as  in  the  case  of  larger  ones,  it  is 
poor  economy  to  lay  an  inadequate  pipe  in  the  first  instance. 
Where  the  district  is  a  large  one,  containing  large  buildings 
and  values,  12-inch  mains  should  be  used,  at  intervals  of  say  a 
thousand  feet,  as  feeders.  The  Boston  engineers  are  at  present 
working  toward  a  system  of  12-inch  mains,  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  apart,  crossing  by  g^diron  distribution  between  these  with 
8  and  10  inch  pipes,  in  the  business  section,  and  6  and  8  inch 
pipes  in  the  outlying  district. 

Boston  already  lias  28  J^  of  its  service  in  12  inch  mains  and 
New  York  25  i. 

The  feeders  or  larger  mains  should  supply  the   **gridiron 
from  the  outside,  instead  of  extending  through  the  centre.     Not 
only  will  this  insure  better  service,  but  the  arrangement  will 
respond  to  future  demands  upon  it  as  the  city  increases  in  size 
— an  important  consideration. 

In  a  seaport  city  the  water  main  on  the  water  front  should  be 
at  least  10  inches,  with  numerous  hydrants. 

I  quote  from  one  of  the  many  valuable  treatises  on  water 
supply  by  Mr.  John  R'.  Freeman,  of  Boston,  the  well-known 
and  able  engineer,  as  follows : 

'*  Within  a  crowded  and  valuable  metropolitan  district,  a  diameter  of  eight  inches 
is  the  smallest  that  can  he  recommended  for  the  }^eneral  network  or  gridiron  of  inter- 
secting pipes,  having  in  view  the  deterioration  in  water  carrying  capacity  which 
occurs  in  time  with  ncarlv  all  waters. 

♦Cast-iron  water-pipe  wmj  be  purchased  at  $19.50  per  ton,  ^^'}fi^^  ^^^' 
Four-inch  cast-iron  water  pipe  weighs  20  jwunds  to  the  foot.  6-inch  80  Ids., 
8-inch  45  lbs.  and  12-iuch  80  lbs.  The  difference  in  price,  therefore,  between 
6.inch  and  8-inch  pipe  wouhl  be.  roughly,  about  15  cents  per  foot,  and  the 
cost  of  laying  5  cents  more,  in  all  a  difference  of  20  cents  per  foot,  or  |20  per 
hundred  feet.     (See  page  257.) 

The  difference  in  insurance  rates  in  favor  of  property  on  the  line  ^f  S-inch 
mains  as  compared  with  G-inch  mains,  in  the  Universal  Schedule,  (see  Nos.  Iw, 
156.  190,  19  >)  is  Ts';;  on  buildings  and  5*?  on  stocks.  There  would  be  eight 
25-foot  buildings,  counting  both  sidi  s  of  the  street,  on  100  feet  length  of  pipe. 
It  would  be  a  low  estimate  of  value  to  a.ssume  $50,(KM)  insurance  on  «?achJot 
or  400.000  in  all.  If  the  average  insurance  rule  should  be  80  cents  per  IIW 
on  a  6-inch  main,  it  would  be  5  JC,  or  4  cents  per  |100  (40  cents  per  flOOO)  lesa 
on  an  8-inch  main,  making  ati  annual  saznttg  to  frohirtv-owners  in  insurancie^ 
premium  ^/$160  for  the  extra  cost  of  §20  in  a  p\p«  Nvlvuh  would  last  for  fift^ 


laying 
of  cities! 


There  is  a  greater  difference?  still  betw<sei\  B  \nc\\  pipe  and  4-incU  pipe, 
insurance  rate  being  \:>%  higher  on  buihli  i:ip8  ami  lO^S  on  stocks ou  the  line 
4-inch  mains  as  compared  with  8  inch  ma  vii-is. 
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For  valuable  metropolitan  districts  a  pipe  so  small  as  eight  inches  is  suitable  only 
^ff^^n  forming  part  of  a  general  network  whose  intersections  are  not  far  apart,  say 
not  more  than  300  feet  in  one  direction,  by  800  feet  in  the  other.  When  the 
croM  connections  are  smaller  than  eight  inches  or  farther  than  800  feet  apart, 
a  ten  inch  pipe  may  be  needed.  Along  the  borders  of  the  gridiron  the  size 
should  be  larger.  This  reinforcement  by  cross  connections  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  if  absent  it  may  require  a  16  inch  pipe  to  afford  the  same  de- 
livery as  a  gridiron  of  six-inch  pipes. 

Within  almost  any  suburban  residence  district  where  there  are  frequent 
cross  connections,  also  within  compactly  built  cities  of  medium  size  and  even 
thos^  of  large  size  and  of  medium  hazard,  excellent  protection  may  be  afiforded 
by  a  gridiron  of  six-inch  pipes  along  each  of  those  streets  running  in  one 
direction,  intersecting,  at  500  feet  intervals,  with  pipes  eight  Inches  in  diameter, 
in  each  transverse  street.  The  maximum  of  economy  in  pipe  will  be  secured 
if  the  six-inch  pipe  runs  lengthwise  of  the  blocks. 

For  small  cities  in  which  the  streets  run  so  that  frequent  cross  connections 
are  possible,  very  satisfactory  protection  can  be  had  by  a  network  of  pipes 
none  of  which  exceeds  six  inches  in  diameter;  but  along  the  margin  of  the 
gridiron  there  should  be  a  few  main  arteries  of  larger  sizes  and  the  size  of  a 
few  of  the  pipes  near  any  large  hazardous  building,  as  a  valuable  factory  or 
warehouse,  may  need  to  be  increased. 

This  use  of  six-inch  pipe,  however,  presupposes  that  the  six-inch  pipe  makes  a 
complete  circuit  about  each  street  block  which  is  to  be  protected^  so  that  the  water  will 
fow  in  toward  the  point  of  heavy  draft  from  nearly  all  directions. 

A.  block  located  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  6-inch  pipes  may  sometimes 

.    Jnuch  more  efficiently  served  than  one  past  which  runs  a  single  line  of  12- 
inch  pipe. 

our  inch  pipe  should  never  be  used  for  a  hydrant  main,  unless  it  be  to 

^     ,     scattered,  detached  dwellings  in  situations  similar  to  a  country  village 

ere  the  closest  economy  of  first  cost  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  get  any 

J        water  works  pipe  system  at  all,  and  in  these  cases  it  should  be  clearly 

k)n    w^  ^^^  starting  with  say  75  lbs.,  a  line  of  four-inch  pipe  one-half  mile 

h  f    '^  ^ ''  becomes  old  and  roughened  by  rust  can  only  deliver  water 

is  too      Ti  *  **°^'^  ^^  gallon  fire  stream  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  which 

more  th  ^^ting-uish  anything  more  than  a  dwelling  house  fire  or  to  do 

Q^j  protect  the  neighbors,  while  the  original  fire  is  left  to  burn  itself 

"^htin  ^^^gland  towns  the  hills  and  valleys  have  compelled  a  growth 

i^^ot  offh    fl  ^'^  'harrow  strips  or  in  ways  which  forbid  any  such  reinforce- 

PWs  ti,y.j  ^  **  ^^®  have  been  considering,  and  in  these  cases  much  larger 

^^APi/fyg  \a  M^^'^^^^^^^on,  be  found  necessary  to  give  an  equal  delivery  at 
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Where  a  city  is  unwilling  to  pay  for  S-inch  mains  they  should 
be  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  to  carry  water  from  the  outside 
feeders,  the  (3-inch  being  used  only  for  lengthwise  of  the  blocks, 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing  diagram. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  gridiron  form  of  distribution 
shown  in  the  accompanj'ing  diagram,  every  pipe  is  supplied  at 
both  ends  and,  in  cjise  of  fire  and  a  draft  upon  any  hydrant, 
water  would  run  to  it  from  all  directions. 
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Concentration  of  water  for  fire  at  a  given  point  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  under  the  gridiron  system  this  can  be 
secured  no  matter  where  that  point  may  be. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  while  hose  lines  500  feet  in 
length  can  be  used  with  steamers  to  force  the  water,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  have  short  hose  lines,  not  exceeding,  in  any  case,  300 
feet  in  length.  An  examination  of  the  preceding  diagram  will 
show  that  with  the  gridiron  system  and  a  "2- way"  hydrant  at 
each  corner,  and  street  blocks  500  by  200,  it  would  be  possible 
to  supply,  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  any  block,  12  streams, 
each  with  less  than  350  feet  of  hose,  and  a  still  larger  number 
with  600  feet  of  hose.  Boston  can  place  52  steamers  within  600 
feet  of  a  fire  and  supply  them  with  water. 

Siamesing  Hose.    The  loss  by  friction  through  greater  lengths 

of  hose,  as  already  stated,  may  be  largely  saved  by  connecting 

Lhe  two  lines  of  hose,  through  a  Siamese  coupling,  into  a  single 

line  at  a  point  50  to  100  feet  back  from  the  nozzle.     Strange  as 

it  may  seem,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  less  friction 

and  a  greater  supply  of  water  can  be  secured  in  this  way  than 

by  the  use  of  two  steamers,  one  pumping  into  the  other.     In 

this  way,  a  Siamese  placed  50  feet  back  from  the  nozzle  so 

lessens  the  loss  by  friction  that  with  the  same  steamer  pressure 

a  jet  will  be  thrown  with  exactly  the  same  force  through  a 

thousand  feet  of  hose  as  if  the  steamer  were  only  287  feet  from 

the  nozzle  on  a  single  line  of  hose.     So  important  a  fact  should 

be  understood  by  Fire  Departments. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  in  results  is  obvious.  Where 
the  water  is  carried  through  two  lines  of  hose  instead  of  being 
forced  through  one  the  velocity  will  be  only  half  as  great, 
and  the  loss  of  pressure  only  one-fourth  as  much,  as  where  a 
single  line  of  hose  is  used ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  fire  depart- 
ments so  frequently  overlook  the  use  of  a  Siamese  coupling  to 
connect  two  lines  of  hose  from  a  single  steamer,  especially  where 
the  steamer  has  to  be  distant  from  the  fire.  Two  steamers  may 
be  frequently  seen  endeavoring  to  do  with  great  difficulty  what 
a  single  steamer  with  a  double  line  of  hose  could  easily  accom- 
plish. 

Cast-iron  pipe,  well  tarred  is  preferable  for  fire  protection  to 
wrought  iron,  which  is  sure  to  rust,  or  to  steel,  which  will 
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probably  rust.      The  tar   should  be  applied  by  the  best  hot 
process. 

It  is  important  to  have  smooth  throatage.  The  mere  roughen- 
ing of  the  inside  of  a  pipe  will  double  the  friction  loss  even 
where  there  is  no  noteworthy  deposit  of  rust  bunches  or  tuber- 
cles. One  great  objection  to  cement-lined  pipe  is  the  thinness 
of  the  iron  (for  cast-iron  pipe  the  iron  shell  is  commonly  eleven 
times  as  thick  as  the  wrought  iron  shell  used  in  cemented  pipe) 
in  addition  to  the  danger  of  rusting  which,  as  stated,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  certain  expectation  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron. 

Cement-lined  wrought  iron  pipe,  as  already  stated,  is  not  only 
certain  to  become  leaky  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  use, 
whereas  cast-iron  will  last  for  fifty  years  or  more,  but  it  is  liable 
to  be  destroye<l  by  lightning — a  casualty  which  has  happened  in 
Arlington,  Wobum,  Lynn,  Fitchburg  and  Winchester,  Mass., 
and  other  places.  The  cities  of  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Man- 
chester, Spencer,  Somerville,  Maiden  and  others,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  tiike  up  the  cement-lined  pipe  and  replace  with 
cast-iron.  In  Rome,  N.  Y.,  several  years  ago,  the  bursting  of 
a  cement-lined  pipe  during  a  fire  led  to  a  property  loss  of  up- 
wards of  8200,000.  The  objection  is  to  the  thinness  of  the  iron, 
not  to  the  cement  lining,  which  is  in  itself  an  advantage.  K 
would  improve  cast-iron  pipe,  by  saving  f  rictional  head,  but  the 
extra  expense  makes  its  use  prohibit<:)ry  with  cast-iron. 

The  size  of  mains  and  pipes  should  be  carefully  gauged  by 
competent  experts  to  insure  that  too  much  head  is  not  lost  by 
friction,  taking  into  account  the  supply  needed  for  domestic 
(household  and  manufacturing)  purposes  and  fire  extinguishing 
purposes. 

Supply.  While  the  amount  needed  for  fire  service,  per  annu0i 
is  not  large,  the  amount  required  for  a  fire  will  often  exceed, 
for  a  few  hours,  that  for  all  other  purposes.  Twenty  hose 
streams,  for  example,  would  rec^uire,  for  each,  estimating  only 
150  gallons  per  minute,  3,000  gallons  per  minute,  (estimating 
250  gallons,  would  require  5,000  gallons  per  minute)  while  the 
domestic  supply  for  a  town  of  25,000  population,  estimating  75 
gallons  maximum  per  capita  (a  large  estimate)  per  diem,  would 
not  exceed  2,700  gallons  ])er  minute. 
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A  singU  good  1  \i  imh  X  45  pounds  X  260  gallons  fire  stream  takes  as  much 
water  as  would  be  needed  on  the  average  for  the  ordinary  domestic  supply  of  a 
population  <?/ 6,000  at  60  gallons  per  day  to  each  person. 

A  sufficient  fire  supply  should  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  maximum 
domestic  consumption,  and  double  the  average  draught  (or  whatever  ratio  of 
increase  the  actual  record,  if  there  be  a  record,  may  show  of  the  district  under 
consideration)  should  always  be  kept  in  view  as  the  basis  over  and  above  which 
the  fire  supply  is  to  be  secured.     (John  R.  Freeman.) 

The  average  domestic  consumption  for  household  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  per  capita,  is  safely  estimated  in  small  cities 
with  little  manufacturing  at  50  gallons  per  diem,  but  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  particularly 
on  Monday,  a  larger  supply  is  needed,  and  a  common  experience 
is  that,  at  times,  the  maximum  draft  will  be  double  the  average 
draft.  An  average  of  110  gallons  per  capita  daily  would  proba- 
bly be  sufficient  for  both  domestic  and  fire  service.  In  manu- 
facturing cities  a  much  greater  amount  is  often  used.  The  daily 
consumption  in  Boston  is  over  100  gallons  per  inhabitant  per 
lay.  The  same  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 
The  use  of  water  per  capita  is  steadily  increasing.  Making 
Jlowance  in  planning  new  water- works  for  a  growth  of  a  pros- 
)erous  city  or  town  of  40  per  cent,  in  a  decade,  it  would  probably 
>e  found  economical  to  gauge  the  reservoir  and  supply-mains 
iccordingly,  unless  an  additional  reservoir  can  be  constructed 
tfterwards  at  pro  rata  expense,  which  is  not  likely.  To  supply 
t  city  of  25,000  population,  using  305  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
ninute  for  domestic  service  and,  in  the  emergency  of  a  con- 
lagration,  possibly  400  feet  more  per  minute  for  fire  service, 
^ould  require  a  24- inch  supply  main  from  the  reservoir.  Two 
>f  these,  as  already  stated,  would  be  better,  and  insure  against 
breakage.  To  insure  protection,  the  reservoir  should  always 
[even  at  4  o'clock  Monday  morning)  hold  a  reserve  for  fire  of 
it  least  two  million  gallons  for  any  closely  built  city  up  to  75,- 
XK)  inhabitants,  and  more  if  the  city  is  much  larger. 

The  following  figures  are  based  on  estimates  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Fanning,  in  his  ''Treatise  on  Hydraulic  and  Water  Supply 
Engineering" — a  work  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  underwriters. 

With  a  static  head  of  150  feet  and  pipes  1,000  feet  long,  a 

6  in.  pipe  would  supply  40  cu.  ft.  per  min.  or  300  gallons. 

8       "  "  '^       80       "  "  (300       " 

10       "  "  "      120       "  "  900       " 

12       "  "  "      220       "  "  1,650       " 

18       "  "  *'     480       "  "  3,600       " 
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All  of  these  figures  as  to  frictional  head  and  discharge,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  are  for  new,  clean  pipe;  if  the 
pipe  is  old  and  rusted  the  loss  of  frictional  head  may  be  doubled. 

If  the  subsidiary  pipe  relied  upon  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
supplied  at  both  ends,  the  fire  supply  at  each  end  would  be  40 
cubic  feet,  or  300  gallons,  per  minute,  or  a  total  for  both  ends 
of  80  cubic  feet,  or  HOO  gallons,  per  minute,  with  the  water 
flowing  at  a  velocity  of  3j^  feet  per  second  and  a  loss  of  fric- 
tional head  of  9  feet,  or  4  lbs.,  per  thousand  feet  of  length.  In 
case  the  water  is  to  be  taken  from  one  end  of  the  pipe  only,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  pipe  8  inches  in  diameter.  This 
would  secure  about  the  same  discharge,  640  gallons  per  minute, 
at  the  same  velocity,  and  with  no  greater  loss  of  frictional  head, 
viz.,  9  feet,  or  4  lbs.,  per  square  inch. 

Fire  Boats.  Where  a  citv  has  a  water  front  and  Fire-Boats 
their  powerful  pumps  may  be  made  available  for  protecting  the 
compact  portion  at  small  expense  by  running  8-inch  pipes  (10- 
inch  would  be  better  still)  with  hydrant  connections  from  the 
water  front  to  the  mercantile  centre,  thus  bringing  into  the 
heart  of  conflagration  districts  a  pressure  exceeding  that  of 
many  steam  engines  and  capable  of  forcing  water  to  the  very 
tops  of  high,  modem  fireproof  structures — which,  by  the  way, 
ought  always  to  be  provided  with  private  standpipes  and 
Siamese  connections  at  the  street,  for  the  use  of  Fire  Depart- 
ments, even  where  fire-boats  are  not  available,  so  as  to  save 
the  loss  of  time  of  carrying  hose  for  the  upper  stories,  especially 
if  the  elevator  should  happen  not  to  be  running,  as  at  nigW- 
Where  pipes  with  connections  at  the  water  front  for  the  use  of 
fire- boats  are  thus  extended  into  the  city  an  intelligent  system 
of  rating  should  allow  5  ^  deduction  in  rate  to  all  buildings  on 
the  line  of  the  pipes  or  within  500  feet  of  hydrant  connections, 
see  items  Nos.  180  and  221  of  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedul©' 

Where  the  water  of  the  harbor  is  salt,  it  may  be  well  to  ftoA 
the  main  after  a  fire  by  attaching  an  engine  at  the  land  end  and 
blowing  fresh  hydrant  water  through  the  pipe,  although  with 
a  well  tarred  cast-iron  pipe  this  would  probably  be  an  unneces- 
sary precaution. 

Milwaukee  is  provided  with  two  fire-boats,  and  has  nearly 
six  miles  of  fire-boat  pipe  lines,  which  vary  in  length  from  800 
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o  3,500  feet.  These  lines  are  tapped  at  each  comer  as  well  as 
Q  the  middle  of  the  block  by  large  hydrants.  Six-inch  pipe 
vas  found  to  be  too  small,  and  at  present  all  fire-boat  pipe  lines 
)eing  laid  are  8  and  10  inch — 10  inches  for  a  half  or  two-thirds 
>f  the  distance,  the  remainder  being  8-inch.  Chief  Foley  states 
hat  in  a  test  with  a  3,250  ft.  line,  using  a  2j^  inch  nozzle,  the 
et  of  solid  water  was  120  feet,  or  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
elevator.  In  another  test,  with  a  2,250  ft.  line  two  leads  of  50 
"eet  each,  3^  inch  hose  and  2  inch  nozzle,  solid  water  was 
;lirown  from  both  to  a  height  of  180  feet;  after  which,  Siames- 
Qg  both  streams  and  using  a  3-inch  nozzle,  water  in  a  solid 
tream  was  thrown  198  feet.  The  connections  at  the  water 
rent  are  for  six  3^i  inch  leads  for  all  the  long  lines.  In  warm 
reather  the  lines  are  kept  full  to  save  time  in  starting,  but 
mptied  with  freezing  weather. 

The  experience  of  Milwaukee,  proves  the  great  advantage  of 
aving  10-inch  pipe,  and  nothing  less  than  8-inch,  although  the 
-inch  does  admirable  work.  The  difference  in  the  cost  as  com- 
ared  with  8  and  10-inch  is  so  slight  in  view  of  the  great  superi- 
rity  of  the  larger  pipe  as  to  make  the  false  economy  of  small 
ipe  extremely  shortsighted. 

Detroit  has  a  most  extensive  system,  its  pipe  Unes  having 
een  laid  in  nine  streets  and  varying  in  length  from  700  to 
,000  feet.  The  long  line  of  4,000  feet  has  delivered  from  one 
ydrant  four  1%  and  one  2-inch  magnificent  fire  streams.  The 
aperiority  of  the  streams  delivered  from  the  pipe  lines  as  com- 
ared  with  those  of  the  engine  is  readily  apparent  to  the  most 
asual  observer.  The  water  comes  with  greater  force,  in  a 
aore  solid  body,  and  does  the  most  effective  work. 

The  Detroit  lines  are  provided  with  a  cut-off  valve  opposite 
ach  hydrant,  so  that  in  the  event  of  walls  falling  on  the  hydrant 
he  water  may  be  shut  off  without  shutting  off  the  entire  main, 
,nd  the  pipes  are  inclined  toward  the  river,  enabling  the  fire- 
oat  to  fill  them  when  necessary,  while  in  cold  weather  they  are 
aunediately  emptied  by  means  of  a  valve  at  the  foot  of  the 
treet.  In  the  warmer  months  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
illed. 

I  Quote  from  a  valuable  paper  written  by  Mr.  James  E.  Tryon, 
Jecretary  of  the   Fire   Commission,    Detroit,   on   the  subject 
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"What  a  Water  Supply  Engineer  Can  Do  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment," and  read  by  him  at  the  Convention  of  the  New  England 
Water- Works  Association,  in  June,  1894 : 

"The  Detroit  pipe  lines,  laid  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fire-boat  avail- 
able for  fires  at  least  one-half  mile  distant  from  the  river,  were  planned  by  and 
laid  under  the  supervision  of  the  compiler  of  this  paper,  and  a  brief  description 
of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place.  These  lines  consist  of  three  long  lines,  two 
thousimd  feet  each,  and  three  short  lines  of  one  thousand  feet  each,  or  nine 
thousand  feet  in  all.  For  these  lines  the  8-inch  steel  pipe,  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  uses  for  piping  crude  oil  from  the  oil  fields  to  tide 
water,  was  selected.  The  pipe  had  been  subjected  to  a  test  of  one  thousand 
pounds  hydraulic  pressure.  Connection  at  the  river  is  made  with  a  three 
or  a  five  way  Siamese  with  three  and  one-half  Inch  openings,  with  a  clack 
valve  over  each,  to  enable  the  boat  to  start  its  pumps  as  soon  as  the  first  con- 
nection is  made.  Hydrants  having  two  3-inch  and  one  4-inch  openings  are  set 
at  intervals  along  the  line  with  a  manhole  opposite  each.  At  the  end  of  the 
pipe  is  an  air  valve  loaded  to  remain  open  until  the  water  comes,  and  a  relief 
valve  set  at  250  pounds,  which  will  open  when  the  pipe  is  filled  and  the  recoil 
renders  it  necessary  for  something  to  give  way. 

We  have  worked  through  1,000  feet  of  3-inch  hose  stretched  from  a  hydrant 
2,000  feet  from  the  river,  with  a  pressure  of  165  pounds  at  the  hydrant.  These 
results  were  obtained  with  a  pressure  of  170  pounds  at  the  boat.  The  friction 
loss  in  a  line  2,000  feet  long  working  through  two  lines,  100  feet  each,  of  3-inch 
hose  is  as  follows: 

TWO  1^-INCH  STREAMS. 
Presaure  Preseare  Lon 

at  Boat.  at  Hydrant.  per  Foot. 

120  80  .0002 

140  90  .0025 

160  105  .0275 

180  120  .0800 

These  lines  were  fully  completed  during  the  summer  of  1893,  and  were  filled 
repeatedly  during  the  past  winter.  We  have  had  but  two  incidents  to  mar 
the  successful  working  of  this  branch,  one  being  the  failure  of  the  air  valve  to 
work,  owing  to  the  insufficient  load,  which  made  it  impossible  to  fill  the  pipe, 
and  the  other  was  due  to  the  failure  of  a  relief  valve  to  work,  having  been  set 
at  four  hundred  pounds.  The  damage  in  this  case  was  the  blowing  off  of  the 
Siamese.  The  pipes  are  laid  as  nearly  on  a  level  as  possible,  the  lift  being 
about  Syz  feet  in  a  thousand.  The  grade  is  toward  the  river,  and  to  prevent 
the  freezing  of  dead  water  the  pipes  are  emptied  after  each  filling.  When  the 
boat  responds  to  an  alarm  of  fire,  connection  is  made  with  the  most  available 
pipe  line  and  the  pumps  started  just  as  a  land  engine  fills  its  line  of  hose. 
When  the  pipe  is  filled  the  i)umps  are  stopped  to  await  orders.  A  single  wire 
laid  in  a  pipe  in  the  same  trench  with  the  pipe  line  is  run  into  the  engine  room, 
and  a  signal  code  is  used,  by  means  of  a  push  button,  which  can  be  operated 
at  any  hydrant  on  the  line.  The  boat  is  signalled  by  the  use  of  the  following 
code: 
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1  Bell— Start  piimiM!'. 
1    "  — Stop  pumps. 

3  *♦  —Twenty  pounds  less  pressure. 

4  "  —Twenty  pounds  more  pressure. 
6    "  —Pickup. 

In  this  way  the  pipe  line  enables  the  boat  to  play  its  part  in  the  work  of 
extinguishing  the  fires  that  may  occur  in  the  City  of  Detroit." 

It  would  be  possible  in  such  cities  as  Chicago  and  New  York 
to  make  use  of  their  |X)werful  fire-boats  not  merely  for  supply- 
ing water  but  for  furnishing  pressure  and  throwing  so  many 
powerful  streams  as  to  be  ec^ual  to  twenty  or  thirty  steamers. 
It  seems  strange  that  such  precautions  are  not  taken.  It  is  due 
to  Ex-Chiefs  Swenie  and  Bonner  that  I  should  say  here  that  they 
were  not  to  blame  for  so  serious  an  omission.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  territory  lying  between  Chambers  Street  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  New  York  City,  the  aggregate  value  of  merchandise  and 
buildings  exceeds  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  entire 
loss-paying  ability  (i.  e.,  capital  and  net  surplus)  of  all  the 
Companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  domestic  and  foreign, 
does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  this  sum.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
vacuuifi  in  community  wealth  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
even  one-fifth  of  this  territory  would  he  likely  to  result  in  com- 
mercial disfister  which  would  be  felt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  simple  laying  of  mains  with  hydrant  outlets,  for 
the  fire-boats  which  are  already  provided,  would  go  far  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster. 

On  March  12,  1888,  in  consequence  of  the  blizzard,  engines 
would  have  been  powerless  to  get  to  a  fire.  Not  so  with  the 
hydrants  of  the  fire- boat  pipe  lines,  however ;  they  could  have 
supplied  the  needed  pressure,  and  it  would  have  only  been 
necessary  to  attach  hose  to  the  hydrants.  Such  simple  pre- 
cautions should  not  be  neglected  in  any  of  the  great  cities  with 
a  water  front. 

Water  Supply  at  Harbor  Level.  At  very  many  places,  especially 
seaboard  towns,  not  having  fire- boats  with  pipe- lines,  it  might 
be  well  to  use  the  neighboring  water  at  its  natural  level,  by 
means  of  pipes,  or  systems  of  pipes,  having  both  ends  immersed 
to  secure  a  constant  circulation,  the  fire  engines  connecting  their 
suctions  therewith  through  manholes.  Cases  in  point  are  the 
tidal  drains  at  Charleston  and  the  canal  and  basins  sj^tem  at 
New  Orleans,  and  at  both  places  much  use  could  be  made  of 
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the  level  flow  if  pipes  of  proper  size  were  laid  and  kept  fairly 
clean,  as  they  could  be.  Much  of  New  York  below  Canal  Street 
could  be  protected  by  the  use  of  a  level  system  such  as  suggested. 
At  Boston  and  Norfolk,  also,  probably  it  could  be  made  of  great 
service. 

Stop-Valves  or  Gates.  Safety  cut-off  gates  should  be  provided 
at  each  corner  and  on  each  hydrant  branch  of  the  mains,  for 
cutting  out  any  broken  pij)es,  which  would  otherwise  waste  the 
water  and  diminish  the  head.  By  meiins  of  these  the  water 
may  be  cut  off  on  each  side  of  a  break  and  a  supply  secured  for 
a  fire  in  the  district  or  block  from  neighlx)ring  sub-mains,  of 
which  there  would  probably  be  at  least  two  available  on  a  * 'grid- 
iron" system.  Inasmuch  as  accidents  are  liable  to  happen  to 
pipes,  hydrants  or  gates  from  opening  streets,  etc.,  such  pro- 
visions are  ver}'  imjK)i'tant.  The  breaking  of  a  3-inch  or  4-inch 
service  pipe  entering  a  building  will  often  interfere  seriously 
with  the  supply.  In  consecjuence  of  the  fall  of  a  building,  a 
hydrant,  in  full  play,  may  be  covered  with  the  debris  and  make 
it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  section  of  ])ipe  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  breakage  of  a  0-inch  main  and  discharge  of  its  contents 
into  the  open  air  would  pull  down  the  pressure  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  and  waste  enough  water  to  supply  a  dozen  streams. 
The  ''stop- valves"  or  "gati»s"  should  te  located  by  some  system 
at  a  unifonn  distance  from  the  curb  to  insure  finding  them 
readily  in  case  of  necessity,  es])ecially  when  streets  are  eovereil 
^vitll  SHOW.  If  they  are  not  in  the  centre  of  the  streets  thev 
should  be  uniformly  upon  the  same  geograi)hical  side,  as  upon 
the  noilberlv  and  westerly  side,  and  at  some  fixed  distance  fn>ni 
the  centre  of  the  street  and,  at  the  Sfime  time,  exactly  on  the  side 
line  of  the  cross  street.  The  location  of  them  can  also  be  in- 
dicated by  a  sign  on  the  nearest  building  or  fence  showing  the 
direction  and  number  of  feet  from  the  curb  line. 

Careless  workmen  freciuently  break  gates  while  making  re- 
pairs, and  neglect  to  n^port  the  fact,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  broken  gate  is  left  closed  the  result  is  felt  at  a  fire.  In 
Detroit  it  was  found  that  out  of  2,000  gates  400  were  broken 
and  closed.  A  systematic  inspection  of  the  gates  should  be 
made  by  an  employee  of  the  department  at  stated  intervals, 
and  a  re(H)rd  kept  of  his  report. 

The  effect  of  a  broken  gate  neglected  and  closed  is  to  make  a 
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(lead  end  of  the  pipe  on  which  it  occurs — a  fatal  fact  which  may 
not  be  discovered  until  a  fire  occurs;  hence  the  necessity  of 
regular  and  recorded  inspections. 

Number  of  Fire  Streams  Based  Upon  Population.  Hydraulic 
experts  differ  somewhat  as  to  this  point  from  each  other  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  smaller  towns,  from  Underwriters. 
Mr.  Freeman  presents  "as  a  rough,  general  guide"  the  following 
table : 

Total  population  No.  of  250  gallon  streams  which  should  be  avail 

of  community  able  simnltancouHly  in  addition  to 

protected:  maximum  domesfic  draft: 

1,000  2  to  3 

5,000  4  "  8 

10,000  6  *M2 

20,000  8  *'  15 

40,000  12  "18 

GO,  000  15  "  22 

100,000  20  "30 

200,000  30  "50 

Ten  streauia  uiay  be  recommended  for  a  compact  group  of  large,  valuable 
buildings  irrespective  of  a  small  population. 

As  a  general  statement  the  pipes  should  be  large  enough  and 

the  hydrants  numerous  enough  so  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 

above  number  of  streams  could  be  concentrated  upon  any  one 

s(]uare  in  the  compact,  valuable  part  of  the  city  or  upon  any  one 

extremely  large  building  or  special  hazard. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Shedd  presents  a  formula  showing  the  number  of  streams 
needed,  from  which  the  following  values  are  taken: 

Population.  No.  of  200  gallon  streams. 

5,000  5 

10,000  7 

20,000  10 

40,000  14 

60,000  17 

1(X),000  22 

180,000  30 

From  a  fire-extinguishing  standpoint,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  always  that  in  gauging  the  size  of  pipes  and  mains  and 
determining  the  location  of  hydrants  no  general  rule  based  upon 
population  would  bo  a  safe  or  a  wise  one.  It  might  be  as  neces- 
sary for  a  village  of  3,000  inhabitants,  by  reason  of  the  grouping 
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of  manufacturing  or  special  hazards  or  exceptionally  high  or 
large  area  mercantile  structures,  to  have  ten  250-gallon  streams 
as  in  the  ciise  of  a  town  of  40,000;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  town  it  might  be  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  the 
larger. 

Pipes  below  Frost  Line.  In  New  England  the  rule  is  that  the 
axis  of  water  pipes  should  be  five  feet  below  the  surface, 
especially  in  gravelly  or  stony  ground. 

The  importance  of  laying  pipes  below  the  frost  line  ought  not 
to  need  emphasis.  In  some  sections  of  the  Northwest  they  may 
be  frozen  seven  feet  below  the  surface. 

Where  a  pipe  line  is  laid  in  a  street  which  has  not  been  graded 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subse<|uent  grading  of  the 
street  may  lower  the  surface  to  within  a  dangerous  distance  from 
the  pipe.  As  much  as  two  feet  of  the  cover  may  under  circum- 
stances be  taken  off. 

Electrolysis.  A  serious  menace  to  the  pipe  system  of  the 
country  has  been  discovered  in  fugitive  currents  of  electricit}' 
which  escape  from  trolley  and  other  wires  unprovided  with 
proper  returns  in  the  shape  of  good  copper  wire.  In  numerous 
instances  pipes  have  been  ruined  by  these  currents  of  electricity, 
and  greater  \ngilance  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  widespread 
disaster. 

Hydrants.  Only  **2-way"  hydrants  should  be  used  in  the 
business  or  mercantile  section.  They  should  be  **staggered'' 
through  a  territory  on  alternate  sides  of  the  street,  so  that  at 
least  half  of  them  would  be  safe  from  a  line  of  fire,  and  they 
should  be  so  airanged  as  to  be  protected  from  freezing.  The 
importance  of  protecting  hydrants  from  freezing  ought  not  to 
recjuire  argument.  There  is  no  excuse  for  frozen  hydrants,  as 
there  are  many  patterns  which  with  proper  care  will  not  freeze. 
As  I  write,  the  entire  business  }X)rtion  of  a  New  York  town  has 
been  destroyed  because  its  steam  fire  department  was  helpless 
by  reason  of  the  intense  cold.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that  the 
proi)erty  destroyed  in  a  single  winter  month  of  any  one  year,  as 
a  consequence  of  frozen  hydrants,  would  more  than  pay  for 
protecting  all  the  hydrants  in  the  country  permanently  against 
the  dangers  of  frost.  They  should  have  drains  to  the  sewer  to 
carry  off  the  water  after  being  used,  and  be  protected  by  boxing, 
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tc.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  almost  universal  neglect  of 
imple  precautions,  upon  the  observance  of  which  the  safety  of 
ji  entire  city  may  depend.  Where  these  precautions  are  not 
ystematically  taken,  not  more  than  half  the  credit  for  the  fire 
lepartment  in  rates  should  be  allowed  under  the  Universal 
Jchedule. 

The  location  of  hydrants  is  an  important  matter.  As  a  rule, 
hey  should  be  on  the  comers  of  streets,  for  obvious  reasons, 
ihiefly  because  they  would,  at  such  locations,  be  most  quickly 
liscovered.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  location  of  a 
lydnmt  in  too  close  proximity  to  a  dangerous  risk  of  large  area 
>r  height  might  be  injudicious. 

Two  "2- way"  hydrants  are  preferably  to  one  "4-way"  hydrant, 
)n  account  of  frost  and  the  probability  that  at  least  one  may  not 
)e  frozen. 

Hydrants  should  be  liberally  distributed;  it  is  a  mistaken 
economy  to  have  them  too  far  apart,  not  alone  because  of  the 
OSS  of  f  rictional  head  in  great  lengths  of  hose — a  serious  matter 
—but  by  reason  of  the  simple  fact  that  6-inch  cast-iron  pipe  can 
)e  laid  for  about  the  cost  of  the  best  2K  i^ch  hose,  with  the 
urther  important  diflference,  as  Mr.  Freeman  suggests,  that  the 
ife  of  the  hose  will  not  average  more  than  five  to  ten  years, 
vhile  the  pipe  will  last  half  a  century.  The  greater  length  of 
lose,  moreover,  is  liable  to  accident  at  a  critical  moment.*  In 
he  compact  mercantile  portion  hydrants  should  not  bo  over  260 
eet  apart. 

The  post  hydrant,  having  a  5Ji  inch  or  6-inch  riser,  with 
■ounded  comers,  is  pi^eferable  to  the  flush  hydrant,  even  where 
;he  latter  has  an  extra  * '4-way"  outlet,  especially  in  Northern 
States,  where  a  covering  of  snow  might  interfere  with  finding 
;be  hydrant ;  on  very  narrow  streets,  however,  the  flush  hydrant 
nay  be  better.     In  Boston,  the  location  of  flush  hydrants  is 

*Mr.  Freemau  says:  *Morc  tluiu  half  the  static  hydrant  pressure  is  wasted 
n  overcoming  the  friction  through  too  long  a  line  of  hose  or  too  small  a  street 
naiu.  Good  jacketed  fire  hose  now  costs  about  75  cents  per  foot.  A  6-inch, 
ar-coated,  heavy  cast-iron  main  can  be  laid  for  about  75  cents  per  foot,  cost  of 
>ipc%  trench,  lead  and  laying  all  included.  A  city  can  buy  a  good  two-way 
lydrant  for  less  than  the  price  of  50  feet  of  good  fire  department  hose  and  its 
vater  department  can  buy  and  put  down  100  feet  of  the  best  six  inch  cast-iron 
wnter  pipe  for  just  about  the  same  price  that  its  fire  department  pays  for  an 
>qua1  length  of  hose." 
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indicated  by  signs  on  buildings  opposite  the  hydrants,  stating 
the  number  of  feet  and  the  direction  from  the  curb  line.  An 
eight-inch  feed  pipe,  a  six-inch  riser  and  round  corners  leading 
to  the  hose  nipple  will  bo  true  economy  even  for  a  2- way  hydrant, 
especially  where  the  pressure  exceeds  75  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

False  economy  is  practised  in  selecting  hydrants  having  the 
main  gate  and  riser  only  four  inches  in  diameter;  the  4-inch 
stand-pipe  sacrifices  too  much  valuable  water  pressure  to  be 
longer  tolerated  in  new  work  and  should  be  discontinued  to- 
gether with  the  4-inch  water  main.  For  ordinary  purposes  of 
fire  protection  a  standard  hydrant  should  have  a  main  gate  and 
riser  at  least  five  inches  in  diameter  and  be  provided  with  two 
outlets  for  hose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  independent  hose 
gates  on  these  outlets,  as  if  one  doc^s  not  happen  to  be  used  it 
may  be  covered  by  a  cap  or  closed  by  a  portable  hose  gate 
carried  on  the  hose  wagon  and  already  connected  into  the  rear 
end  of  the  hose  line,  while  a  second  gate  is  at  hand  for  attach- 
ment of  the  spare  nozzle  during  the  time  the  hose  is  being  run 
and  before  the  hydrant  gate  is  open.  The  standard  hydrant 
should  have  a  tell  for  connecting  \\nth  the  water  pipe  at  least 
six  inches  in  diameter. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  when  hydrants 
are  being  located  they  should  be  attached  to  the  larger  of  t^^ 
available  mains,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  so  many  in- 
stances as  almost  to  amount  to  a  rule  they  are  placed  upon  the 
smaller  of  two  mains,  simply  l)ecause  the  connection  costs  less 
money  for  the  pipe  laying  contractor.  This  fault  is  so  common, 
and  the  consequences  are  so  serious,  that  it  should  be  the  ru'^ 
of  any  city  that  no  hydrant  connection  should  be  covered  np 
until  the  Fire  Department  has  had  an  opportimity  to  examine 
and  pronounce  it  satisfactory.  With  the  use  of  modem  appl^' 
ances  in  the  shajje  of  tapping  machines  it  is  possible  to  connect 
with  the  large  mains  without  shutting  oft*  water. 

The  Fire  Department  should  have  charge  of  the  location  oi 
hydrants,  as  in  Detroit,  the  only  city,  I  believe,  where  this  is  the 
case.  The  firemen  can  be  trusted,  in  all  cases,  to  put  a  hydrant 
on  the  largest  available  main. 

A  notable  instance  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  Water 
Works  Company  to  avail  itself  of  large  mains  was  discovered 
in  Detroit.     I  (^uote  from  Chief  Tryon's  report  of  it: 
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"In  April,  1893,  a  fire  occurred  in  one  of  the  buildings  forming  a  part  of 
the  plant  of  a  large  brewing  company  in  Detroit.  The  fire  was  quite  ugly  at 
the  outset  and  the  ofllcer  in  command  promptly  sent  in  a  third  ahirm.  Three 
engine«*rs  whose  engines  were  located  on  Jefferson  avenue  in  which  was  a  42- 
inch  supply'  main,  with  a  6-inch  distributing  main  alongside,  complained  of 
]K>or  water  anrl  proved  it  by  recording  a  vacuum  pressure  on  their  combination 
gauges.  It  did  not  need  the  gauge,  however,  to  tell  the  story,  as  by  standing 
next  the  hydrant  I  could  hear  the  suction.  I  could  only  think  of  a  broken 
gate  somewhere  on  the  line,  but  when  the  Engineer  of  the  Water  Works  set 
about  investigating,  he  developed  one  of  the  most  serious  minor  defects  in  our 
syst<  ni.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  ]iractice  heretofore  to  lay  large  and 
small  supply  mains  through  districts  they  were  intended  to  supply  imthout 
conneciini^  them  to  cross  lines.  In  this  case  the  engines  actually  pumped  dry  a 
section  coverini:;  many  acrcs^  and  the  in-'estigation  revealed  that  while  the  42'inch 
and  Qinch  mains  ivere  laid  parallel  they  were  only  connected  at  points  ^i,\Ql(i  feet 
[nearly  a  mile)  apart^  and  that  the  district  north  was  supplied  entirely  from  this  6- 
inch  main  and  all  hydrants  were  connected  with  it!'* 

Another  fire  in  March,  1894,  developed  the  fact  that  while  an 
!$-inch  main  had  been  provided,  ihe  hydrant  was  on  a  4- inch 
main^  from  which  an  engine  could  not  get  sufficient  water.  I 
:juote  from  Mr.  Tryon's  report : 

"The  supply  in  this  case  was  an  8-inch  main,  the  hydrants  dein^^  on  A-inch 
wains,  one  just  north  and  the  other  just  south  of  the  8-inch.  An  investigation 
ihowed  that  the  following  conditions  existcHl:  The  gate  on  the  north  side  of 
Michigan  avenue  was  closed  so  that  the  engine  was  pumping  out  of  a^-inch 
*^ipc,  having  a  feed  from  but  one  way  and  that  from  a  'A-inch  pipe.  This  was  in 
»  section  which  has  been  built  up  a  great  many  years  and  the  pipeage  is  as 
jld  as  the  locality.  Even  had  not  the  gate  been  closed  the  pipeage  was  not 
sufficient  to  feed  the  large  engines  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  No.  8.  With 
one  1 14-inch  stream  they  were  all  right,  but  when  they  came  to  add  a  1^-inch 
stream  they  were  lost." 

It  mav  be  assumed  as  a  fact  that  underwriters  have  no  more 
important  business  on  hand  than  that  of  making  proj)er  rates 
for  such  unpi-otected  territory,  for  it  may  safely  l)e  said  that 
million^  of  dollars  worth  of  property  located  on  inadetjuate  street 
mains  is  insured  below  cost  under  suppositions  of  adetjuate 
mains  which,  while  provided,  at  greiit  ex[)ense,  in  the  street, 
are  absolutely  useless  for  fire  purposes  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
hydrants  are  on  small  pipes. 

Hydrants  should  be  painted  a  bright  red,  so  that  the  Fire 
Department  can  find  them  easily.  Street  sprinklers,  sewer 
diggers  and  other  inexperienced  persons  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitt^  to  use  them,  as  they  are  Uable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Two  and  one-half  inch  openings  should  l)e  avoided;  4-inch 
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should  be  the  rule,  especially  where  3-inch  hose  can  be  handled 
by  the  Department, 

Hydrants  should  be  regularly  flushed,  to  secure  reliability  of 
action  and  remove  the  sediment  which  accumulates  in  the  short 
arm  leading  to  each  post. 

Hose.  The  best  quality  of  jacketed  fire-hose,  rubber  lined  and 
perfectly  smooth  should  be  used,  of  2}^  inches  internal  diameter. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  3-inch  hose  and  abandoned,  in 
some  cases,  because  it  has  been  thought  unwieldy.  The  3-inch 
hose,  however,  is  necessary  in  compact  mercantile  districts. 
Chief  Croker  of  New  York  has  39  companies  equipped  with  3- 
inch  hose  and  expects  to  equip  more. 

A  modern  steam  engine,  using  3-inch  hose,  with  capacity  of 
1,200  gallons  per  minute,  can  throw  one  iH  inch  and  one  Ij^ 
inch  stream,  or,  with  two  short  lines  of  hose,  two  Ij^  inch 
streams  can  be  thrown.  Such  streams  as  these  do  effectual 
work.  As  Mr.  Try  on  laconically  expresses  it,  they  are  "solid 
streams,  that  do  not  break  until  they  reach  the  fire,  and  leave  a 
black  mark  where  they  strike." 

Uniform  Size  and  Thread.  It  is  remarkable  and  inexcusable 
that  a  uniform  size  and  pitch  of  thread  for  coupUngs  have  not 
been  established  for  the  entire  country  so  that  the  apparatus  of 
neighboring  towns  can  be  availed  of  in  case  of  conflagrations. 

The  dimensions  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of 
Fire  engineers  at  the  1891  meeting  are  as  follows: 

Couplings  for  2}2  inch  hose,  Ij^  threatis  to  the  inch,  8  1-16  inch  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  2)i  inch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  3  5-16  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  2^4  inch  host?,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  S}4  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  3-inch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  3f^  inches  diameter 
to  the  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  3^2  inch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  4  1-16  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couj)lings  for  4-iuch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  4^  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  4j^  inch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  6^  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  5-iuch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  6>i  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 

Couplings  for  6-inch  hose,  8  threads  to  the  inch,  7  1-16  inches  diameter 
to  top  of  threads  on  male  coupling. 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Landy,  in  an  instructive  paper  on  this  subject 
recommends,  with  much  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  thread  of  73^  threads  to  the  inch  for  this  reason  that 
the  7K  swivel  part  of  couplings  will  connect  with  7  or  8  thread 
male  couplings  and,  therefore,  meet  the  majority  of  existing 
conditions  throughout  the  country'. 

The  same  dimensions  should  be  followed  by  all  mills  and 
manufactories  relying  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  nearest  city 
or  village  department  in  case  of  fire.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  such  auxiliary  aid  has  been  valueless,  simply  because 
hose  and  hydrant  threads  would  not  fit  those  of  the  department, 
and  reducing  or  expanding  couplings  had  not  been  provided  to 
remedy  the  fault. 

This  subject  of  uniform  thread  and  coupling  is  deserving  of 
a  special  convention  of  Engineers  for  its  consideration. 

At  present  numerous  cities  capable  of  helping  each  other  are 
powerless  to  do  so. 

As  early  as  1830,  Mr.  Braid  wood,  the  celebrated  English 
Fire  Engineer,  suggested  that  if  uniformity  in  the  structure  and 
design  of  apparatus  could  extend  to  the  most  minute  particulars, 
*'a  screw  or  nut  of  any  one  engine  would  fit  every  other  engine 
in  the  kingdom." 

Steam  Fire  Engines.  This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Braidwood  as  to 
uniformity  in  the  9iz©  of  nuts  and  parts  of  machinery  is  a  far- 
reaching  one.  At  present  the  situation  in  this  country  is  grave 
from  the  standpoint  that  steam  fire  engines,  probably  without 
exception,  are  of  such  deUcate  construction  that  they  resemble 
the  machinery  of  a  watch.  They  are  liable  to  breakage,  and 
when  broken  it  is  discovered  that  they  must  be  sent  to  a  distance, 
to  the  shop  of  the  manufacturer,  to  be  repaired,  involving  the 
risk  of  conflagration  during  their  absence  and  outlay  for  expense 
because  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  repairing.  Money  is  need- 
lessly spent  on  nickel-plate,  brass  finish  and  gewgaws,  which 
should  be  either  saved  altogether  or  expended  in  improving  the 
working  parts,  all  of  which  should  be  of  such  simple,  strong 
construction  as  to  be  easily  repaired  by  a  mechanic  of  average 
ability,  to  be  found  in  any  town.  A  blacksmith,  for  example, 
should  be  capable  of  repairing  almost  any  portion  of  a  steam 
fire  engine,  and  the  nuts  and  bolts  should  be  interchangeable. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reliability  of  steam  fire  departments  is 
materially  impaired  by  reason  of  the  faults  mentioned,  and  that 
the  steiun  fire  en^ne  of  the  future,  when  underwriters  decide 
to  act  upon  their  present  convictions,  will  be  one  whose  working 
parts  are  not  only  so  strong  as  to  reduce  the  breakage  risk  to 
the  minimum  but  of  such  simple  character  that  they  can  be 
easily  and  (juickly  repaired,  in  most  cases  by  the  substitution 
of  duplicate  parts  carried  by  the  engineer  himself. 

Hose  Nozzle,  l  %  inch  is  regarded  as  better  for  many  reasons 
than  II4,  although  the  latter,  especially  with  Siamese  con- 
nection, is  decidedly  preferable  w^here  it  can  be  used.  The 
chances  of  extinguishing  a  fire  are  directly  projK>rtional  to  the 
amount  of  water  thrown.  Small  streams  are  less  efficient,  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  stream  is  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the 
point  of  conflagration,  and  unless  water  is  brought  to  the  burn- 
ing surface  it  has  little  ett'ect. 

I  (juote  from  Mr.  Freeman. 

"The  efticifiicy  of  a  watiT  works  or  fire  department  is  measured  by  ^^ 
ability  to  control  a  bad  fire  before  it  becomes  a  sweeping  conflagration,  and  ^^^ 
design  should  be  based  upon  streams  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Experience  shows  that  large  streams  are  much  more  effective  on  a  fierce  ^ 
than  small  streams.  A  small  stream  may  be  so  completely  evaporated  i*"*" 
steam  as  it  passes  through  the  flames  as  to  never  reach  the  seat  of  the  fire- 

A  fire  cannot  be  extinguished  by  7Ut'iting  the  flames. 

In  every  fire  which  makes  a  flame,  thene  arc  two  processes  taking  pla^'^^^ 
\\iii  flrst  process  is  the'  roastini^  out  0/  i^as;  the  second  is  the  burning  of  this  gas  - 

Wat«r  extinguishes  mainly  ])y  chilling  the  igttitcd  surface  so  no  more  gJ**^^ 
given  olT — the  flames  then  die. 

With  a  large  strc^am,  even  though  half  the  water  be  evaporated  as  it  p»-^*"^  , 
through  the  flames,  there  may  be  enough  left  to  quench  the gloitnng  coals  u^^^ 
form  the  hi  art  of  the  fire. 

Thus  we  sec;  the  reas<m  for  the  opinion  to  which  many  practical  tire^^*-* 
have  been  led  by  experience  that  given,  sjiy,  1,2(H)  gallonsof  water  per  mi  i^  ^'^  . 
under  good  pressure — this  will  do  more  good  on  a  fierce  fire  if  concent ra*^^*^ 
into  four  1  j+  in.  streams  of  IWO  gallons  each,  than  if  used  in  six  1  in.  stre?^'''^ 
of  200  gallons  each,  or  ten  ^4  in.  streams  of  120  gallons  each. 

A  1 '4  in.  stream  is  used  in  many  departments  and  is  often  better  than.  *^^ 

\\i  inch,  if  water  is  plenty  and  length  of  hose  short.     If  hose  is  long.  *^^^ 

friction  due  to  pushing  so  much  water  through  so  small  a  pipe  leave*  ^^^ 
nozzle  pressure  so  small  that  the  stream  is  too  feeble. 

Thus  from  the  hydraulic  principles  involved,  we  find  that  with  hycl«*'" 
pressures  of  80  to  100  11)3..  and  lengths  of  hose  from  2(M)  to  400  feet,  theU«  '"• 
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scientific:  principles,  llii'  IJi  in,  smoiith  no/.zle  has  come  t«  be  the  size  most 
mmon  in  the  best  Ameriean  Hrc  departments. " 

Id  the  ^eat  Boston  fire  of  lK8!t,  it  was  safely  estimated  that 
lough  water  was  thrown  to  tiootl  the  district  of  :tj^  aures  in- 
jlved  12j^  feet  deep. 

A  smooth  nozzle  and  rigid  pipe  are  neoessary. 

Pipe  Diagram,  An  accurate  diagram  of  thepipesj'stemof  the 
ty,  showing  the  size  and  location  of  mains  and  hydrants,  with 
op-valves  and  gates,  should  l>e  in  the  hands  of  the  Fire 
epartment  Chief  and  the  Local  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
1  most  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  to-day,  the 
ttly  diagram  of  this  kind  is  in  the  office  of  the  Water  Works 
r,  worse  still,  in  the  possession  of  some  private  individual, 
'hoee  selfish  pride  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  is  such  that 
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the  important  secret  is  likely  to  die  with  him.  The  writer  has 
found  this  latter  condition  to  exist,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in 
more  towns  than  one.  In  an  important  western  city,  not  even 
the  water  works  company  knew  the  location  or  sizes  of  the 
street  mains,  and  the  individual  who  alone  possessed  the  infor- 
mation was  trading  upon  it  in  order  to  enjoy  a  life  monopoly  in 
making  repairs. 

In  making  a  pipe  diagram  of  the  city,  it  is  well  to  omit  the 
street  lines  and  show  only  the  pipe  lines  with  the  names  of  the 
streets.  This  system  insures  greater  clearness,  and  is  the 
method  pursued  by  Mr.  Freeman.  The  foregoing  diagram 
shows  a  section  of  his  pipe  diagram  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  The  heavier  arteries  or  feeders  are  shown  by  correspond- 
ing heavier  lines.  The  size  of  the  pipe  in  inches  is  clearly  legible, 
and  where  there  is  both  high  and  low  service  both  systems  may 
be  shown  by  tracing  the  pipes  of  the  low  service  in  red  ink  and 
of  the  high  service  in  blue  ink.  The  heights  of  various  levels 
above  mean  sea  level  are  shown  in  figures,  474,  454,  &c. 

Expert  Management.    The  system  of  a  city  should  be  under 
expert  management  and  the  person  in  charge  should  understaad 
hydraulic  engineering;  something  more  than  a  knowledge  oi 
mechanics  is  necessary. 

Municipal  and  Private  Ownership  of  Water-Works.    Every  mu^^^^' 
cipality  should  own  and  control  its  water- works  system  ab  init^  ^» 
in  order  that  it  may,  from  the  very  outset,  determine  the  si^^ 
and  quality  of  the  street  mains,  and  in  order  also  that  it  nn^^ 
secure  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.     Theoretically,    ^*'^ 
honest  private    corporation   can   supply   a  municipality  wi^ 
water  under  a  contract  which  contemplates  the  purchase  by  tt^^ 
municipality,  at  some  later  date,  on  an  agreed  price,  but  in  pr^^' 
tice  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  town  to  enter  into  contracts  of  tb-^^ 
character.     The  credit  of  the  town  is  usually  the  basis  on  whi<^^ 
the  corix>ration  floats  its  bonds  and  stock.      Even  though  it^^ 
credit  be  not  traded  upon  as  a  guarantee,  the  stock  of  the  con^' 
pany  is  sold  on  the  supposition  that  the  town  will  have  to  take  tb^ 
water  for  a  term  of  years  and  buy  the  plant  in  the  end.    I* 
might,  therefore,  as  well  float  its  bonds  and  trade  upon  its  owU 
credit  from  the  start.     The  temptation  to  put  in  cheap  pipe  and 
to  neglect  necessary  repairs,  especially  as  the  period  approached 
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for  selling  the  plant  to  the  city,  is  too  great,  in  most  instances, 
to  insure  the  city  from  a  serious  loss  and  the  purchase  of  a  worn- 
out  system.  I,  therefore,  advise  municipal  ownership  of  water 
works  in  all  cases. 

Responsibility  of  Private  Corporations  for  Failure  to  Supply  Water 
for  Extinguishing  Fires.  It  is  to-day  well  settled  hy  numerous 
court  decisions,  with  but  one  exception — ^that  of  Paducah  Lum- 
ber Company  vs.  Paducah  Water  Supply  Company  (Ky.),  12 
S.  W.  Rep.  554 — that  private  corporations  are  not  responsible 
to  individual  citizens  for  failure  to  supply  water  for  fire  purposes; 
even  in  cases  where  their  contract  with  the  city  or  municipality 
makes  it  their  duty  to  furnish  water  under  proper  pressure  for 
fire  protection ;  the  courts  holding  that  there  is  no  privity  of  con- 
tract between  an  individual  citizen  and  such  water  company 
which  would  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  injury  sus- 
tained through  a  fire  and  resulting  from  a  failure  of  the  water 
company  to  perform  its  contract  with  the  municipality. 

That  municipalities  themselves  are  not  liable  to  citizens  for 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  private  water  supply  is  established  by 
^n  unbroken  line  of  authorities.  First,  because  there  is  no  con- 
"tract  relation  between  the  propertyowner  and  the  municipality; 
«aid,  second,  because,  as  one  authority  expresses  it,  "no  recovery 
in  any  event  can  be  had  where  the  negligence  of  the  municipal 
^corporation  consists  in  failing  to  perform  a  legislative,  judicial 
or  discretionary  duty,  or  in  simply  performing  such  a  duty  in  an 
improper  manner.  A  recovery  can  be  had  against  a  municipal 
corporation  only  where  it  negligently  performs  or  negligently 
:f  ails  to  perform  a  duty  in  its  nature  ministerial^  and  then  only 
in  cases  where  the  municipal  duty  is  imposed  by  law. "  8  Wait's 
J^ct.  and  Def.  938. 

*'The  law  (Mott  vs.  Cherry  vale  Water  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  29  Pac.  R.  989.  48  Kan.  12)  which  authorizes  cities 
to  contract  with  individuals  and  companies  for  the  building  and 
operating  of  waterworks  confers  no  powers  upon  a  city  to  make 
a  contract  of  indenmity  for  the  individual  benefit  of  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  city,  for  the  breach  of  which  he  can  maintain  an 
action  in  his  own  name." 

The  Paducah  case  already  referred  to  (Paducah  Lumber  Co. 
vs.  Paducah  Water  Supply  Co.)  is  the  only  one,  as  stated,  in 
which  the  water  company  was  held  to  be  liable. 
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WATER  WORKS  IN  THE  UNIVERSAL 


It  will  be  observetl  that  the  schedule  recognizee  efficiency  and 
reliability  of  water  works  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Gravity,  with  an  '^effective  head"  and  "volume"  at  the 
hydrants.  For  recognition  in  schedule  rating  the  reBervoir 
should  contain  at  least  five  days'  suj)ply  for  domestic  and  fire 
service,  which  should  bo  maintained  and  is  more  reliable  if 
supplied  by  hydraulic  pumps,  in  duplicate,  from  a  river  or  other 
inexhaustible  supply,  not  liable  to  drought.  If  the  pumpe* 
whether  steam  or  hydraulic*,  are  arranged  to  secure  also  direct 
pressure  in  emergency,  as  already  explained,  both  kinds  of  serv- 
ice may  be  secured. 

2.  Hydraulic  Pumj)s  in  duplicate,  with  storage  reservoir  ot 
tank  8tand-pii)e  of  ten  hours'  supply  for  domestic  and  fire  service* 

3.  Steam  pumps,  in  duplicate,  with  a  tank  stand-pipe  ^^ 
storage  reservoir  of  ten  hours  supply  for  domestic  and  fire  »er^* 
ice. 

4.  Direct  pressure  from   Hydraulic   Pumps,   in  duplic^*^' 
without  tank  stand-j)ipe  or  storage  reservoir. 

5.  Direct  i)ressure  from  steam  Pumps,  in  duplicate,  witU*^^ 
tiink  stand-pipe  or  reservoir. 

A  reservoir  system  is  preferable  to  all  others,   and  insi>^^ 
uniform  pressure  in  pijx^s,  involving  k*ss  danger  of  break^B^fe^' 
While  a  large  resi^rvoir  is  desirable  for  stonige  purposes,  h.^^"*. 


iir 
ever,  it  is  not  indispensable  for  fire   purposes.      A  reser*''^ 

sufficient  to  hold  a  sup})ly  for  lK)th  domestic  and  fire  service 

ten  hours  would  probably  be  ample  for  extinguishing  any  f^ 

As  already  stated,  one  million  gallons  storage  will  supi)ly  elev^*=^  ' 

standard,  '^50  gallon,  fire  streams  for  six  hours,  and  for      •- 

ordinary  city  up  to  15.000  inhabitants,  a  million  gallons  co"*-^ 

be  considered  an  ample  n»serve  of  storage  for  fire  purposes. 

Fire-proof  Pumping  Station.    It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  ^^"^^ 
that  the  building  on  whose  existence  the  siifety  of  a  city  depe^^* 
should  be  siife  from  fire  and  8ei)arated  from  dangerous  m^-^^" 
facturing  or  other  haziirds  and  especially  from  Electric  Ligh^^^^ 
Stations.     It  will  be  observed  that  charge  is  m;ide  (item  No-  *^' 
for  an  electric  light  st^ition  or  other  special  hazard  in  the  pa ^^P" 
house  or  exiK)sing  it.     It  is  a  grave  (question  if  this  charge  odfi^"^ 
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not  to  }ye  higher,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  the  "key -rate" 
of  a  city  having  a  direct  pressure  system,  so  jeopardized,  higher 
than  that  of  a  town  without  any  w^ater  works  at  all,  in  view 
first,  of  the  fact  that  such  a  town  afterwards  gets  credit  for  in- 
dividual risks  in  proximity  to  hydrants  to  the  extent  possibly  of 
15^  (see  Nos.  1 55,  156),  and,  second,  of  the  fact  that  a  company's 
conflagration  line  in  the  direct  pressure  town  would  have  been 
ncreased  by  reason  of  the  pressure,  but  all  benefit  of  the  system 
est  if  a  fire  destrojnng  the  i)ump-house  should  happen  to  be 
coincident  with  the  raging  of  a  conflagration  in  the  city. 

Cisterns.  In  Detroit,  small  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  holding 
'',0(K)  gallons  or  more,  are  distributed  throughout  the  city,  not- 
vithstanding  the  pipe  system,  and  would  admirably  supplement 
L  broken  street  main.  In  some  cases  they  are  of  oblong  or 
^wer  shape,  of  cemented  brick. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  in  all  ciises  where  dead  ends  are  neces- 
tSLty  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  a  cistern  or  reservoir  is  provided 
Lt  the  end,  so  that  in  blowing  off  the  dead  end  the  waste  water 
Q  husbanded  for  fire  purposes. 

CAPACITY  OF  CISTERNS  OR  STAND-PIPES  IN  U.  S.  GALLONS 

For  each  12  inches  of  depth. 

The  following  table  will  enable  any  one  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  tank 
tjmd-pipes  or  cistcius  of  cylindrical  form  in  U.  S.  gallons  for  each  12  inches 
<  depth: 

4  feet  diameter,  04         1 1  feet  diameter      -         711 
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For  example,  a  cistern  25  feet  in  diameter  would  contain  3072 
rations  for  every  foot  of  depth ;  and  if  10  feet  deep,  30720  gallons, 
►T918bbls. 

A  simple  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows :  To  find  the  contents 
n  U.  S.  standard  gallons  for  each  foot  of  depth  of  a  cyHn- 
Irical  cistern  with  a  circular  base,  multiply  the  square  of  the 
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diameter  (in  feet)  by  5%;  the  product  will  be  the  contents 
in  gallons* 

For  example,  a  cistern  20  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  deep 
would  contain  20  X  20  X  5  Jb  X  1 0=23500  gallons  (see  table  above). 


*The  cubic  contents  in  feet  of  a  cylinder  like  a  cistern  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  circle  by  the  depth  in  feet.  Inasmuch  as  the  area 
of  a  circle  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .7854,  and 
inasmuch  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water  contains  7.48  gallons,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  scjuHre  of  the  diameter  by  the  product  of  7  48X  7854,-=6^,  to 
obtain  the  result  in  gallons,  without  the  longer  computation. 

N.  B.— In  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  pages  it  was  my  aim  to  colUte, 
in  condensed  form  and  by  systematic  arrangement,  such  important  information 
regarding  water  works  and  street  mains  as  is  usually  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  pages  of  expensive  treatises  on  hydraulics  and  water  supply, 
whose  authors  generally  and,  perhaps,  naturally  give  more  attention  to 
domestic  service,  potableness,  etc.,  than  to  fire  service. 

Technical  phraseology  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided,  in  order  that  th€ 
property -holders  of  a  city  may  understand  its  recommendations  when  conadcT- 
ing  the  introduction  or  improvement  of  water  works.     Impressed  with  tb< 
value  of  a  thorough  canvass  for  the  criticism  and  opinions  of  others,  such  ^* 
was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule,  the  writer  deci(I<^ 
to  send  the  pamphlet  "in  proof"  to  Hydraulic  Engineers,  Fire  Chiefs  and  ottx^^ 
experts  throughout  the  country,  with  the  result  that  he  is  under  obligation  n*^*^ 
only  to  the  gentlemen  quoted  throughout  the  pamphlet  but,  also,  toma'^^y 
others  and  especially  to  Mr.  Freeman,  to  whom  he  has  been  largely  indebted,       •* 
numerous  references  throughout  the  work  indicate.     Indeed,  so  wide  has  bt^  ^° 
the  writer's  canvass  for  criticism  and  so  materially  has  the  article  been  I  '^^' 
proved  by  drafts  made  upon  the  wisdom  of  others  that  he  feels  more  lik^^  * 
compiler  than  an  author.     Whatever  he  may  lose  in  credit  for  originali  '•-^J' 
however,  will  be  compensated  by  the  gratification  of  an  honest  desire        ^ 
funiish  valuable  and  reliable  information,  in  a  concise  form,  and  by  the  c^^^* 
viction  that  those  who  make  use  of  the  treatise  will  rely  thoroughly  upon    ^^^ 
statements,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  involves  the  consensus  of  judgment  of  mia-^'J' 
able  experts,  rather  than  the  individual  opinions  of  one  man. 
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The  agent  cannot  bo  Ux>  careful  in  writing  policies.  He 
should,  in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  permit  it,  confine 
himself  to  the  carefully  prepared  forms  furnished  by  the  Com- 
|>any  for  his  guidance  and  avoid  carelessly  worded  contracts, 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  to  gratify  the  unreason- 
iible  whim  of  some  over-j)articular  customer  w'ho,  perhaps, 
fancies  that  forms  are  intended  to  protect  the  company,  at  the 
expense  of  the  assured.  No  greater  error  could  be  made.  An 
Honorable  company  seeks  only  to  protect  itself  from  fraud  and 
*Toin  the  consequences  of  stupid  blunders,  and  it  wall  be  found, 
11  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the  clearly  worded  policies  of  the 
company  will  protect  the  assured  better  than  any  he  is  likely  to 
^ramo  for  himself.  A  company  desirous  of  securing  business 
s  not  apt  to  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  insist  upon  ine<iuitable  or 
:infair  forms,  for  no  honorable  comi)any  desires  disputes  or 
>iisunderstandings,  in  cases  of  loss,  which  might  be  avoided  by 
lefinite  and  unmistakable  contracts. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  always,  when  writing  a  policy  of 
^surance,  that  though  it  may  lie  forgotten  in  some  bureau 
Xrawer  or  office  safe  tor  years,  it  will  become,  in  ca.se  of  Jire, 
'r9s  iiiiportaut  as  a  deed  for  the  same  amount.  Nothing  can 
36  more  embarrassing  for  all  concerned — the  assured,  the  com- 
pany and  the  agent — than  to  discover,  at  such  a  time,  that  the 
instrument  to  which  they  must  refer  for  a  definition  of  the 
t'espective  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  is  indefinite, 
illogical,  and  inconsistent,  not  only  wath  the  policies  of  other 
Companies  on  the  same  property,  but  possibly  with  its  own 
terms,  and  that  each  party  must  make  disiigreeable  concessions 
in  order  to  harmonize  a  contract  which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  clear  and  explicit  from  the  start. 

An  agent  will  sometimes  write  a  jH)licy  for  five  thousand 
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dollars  with  less  care  than  he  would  a  check  or  note  for  fifty, 
notwithstanding  that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  policy  may 
become  a  claim  for  its  whole  amount  I  Such  indifference  is  in- 
excusable. 

Before  writing  a  policy  select  a  fonn  suited  to  the  risk,  and 
unless  it  conflicts,  in  important  respects,  with  existing 
insurance  in  other  companies  on  the  property^  follow  it  care- 
fully and  as  literally  as  the  facts  and  circumstances  will  allow. 

All  the  insurance  upon  the  same  property,  however,  should  be  con- 
current, that  is,  the  contracts  or  policies  of  all  companies  insuring 
it  should  read  alike,  with  regard  to  the  description  of  the 
j)rop>erty,  the  different  classes  of  property  covered,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  policies  apply  to  or  cover  them.  The  policy 
of  one  company,  for  instance,  on  a  stock  of  ''groceries,  dn' 
goods  and  crcK'kery,"  should  not  cover  groceries  and  crockery. 
that  of  another  dnj  (joods  and  crockery,  while  a  third,  possibly, 
covers  (dl  three.  Nor  should  the  policy  of  one  company  cover 
a  specific  amount  on  each,  while  another  insures  all  under  one 
sum. 

Non-concurrc^nt  policies  are  always  productive  of  dissatis- 
faction in  case  of  loss,  and  senously  embarrass  adjusters.  The 
assured,  moreov(T,  nearly  always  suffers,  since  the  companies 
are  protected  by  conditions  in  their  policies  against  the  non-con- 
current contracts  of  others,  and  where  the  assured  is  so  short- 
sighted as  to  conc(?al  the  wording  of  subsisting  insurance  on 
his  property,  that  he  may  secHire  a  policy  covering  property  not 
mentioned  in  it,  he  generally  secures  loss  to  himself.  The  better 
way  is  to  have  all  incorrect  policies  corrected,  and  the  whole 
insurance  made  concurrent.  The  c()m})anies  themselves  would 
much  prefer  this  plan,  and  cheerfully  undertake  the  trouble. 
When  the  agent  cannot  obtain  co])ies  of  other  policies  on  the 
risk,  lu^  should  either  decline  the  risk  or  insert  the  following 

form  of  permit  for  other  insurance:     ''-S other  insurance 

permitted,  if  hrinf/  a  conditi())i  that  the  ivhole  amount 
thereof  sh(d!,  so  far  as  this  policy  is  concerned^  be  con- 
sidered as  written  concnrrently  thcretrith,^^  being  particulnr 
to  explain  the  }>urpose  of  the  clause  to  the  assuretl.  Even  when 
the  other  insurance  is  concurrent  lu^  should  write  the  permit  Ui 

the  following  form:     s other  i nsurance permitted, 

concurrent  herewith. 
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Insert  the  amount  of  other  insurance.    Do  not  permit  an  indefinite 

amount.  An  agent  should  exercise  the  same  caution  in  limiting 
the  toUil  amount  of  insurance  by  all  companies  on  a  risk  to  a 
safe  figure,  as  compared  with  values,  as  when  he  (carries  the 
whole  amount  in  one  policy.  Investigate  carefully  all  applica- 
tions for  pennilting  additional  insurance,  both  as  to  value  and 
concurrence. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  l)e  paid  to  this  important  matter 
of  the  concurrence  of  contracts,  and  the  agent  will  do  well  to 
explain  to  an  applicant  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  have  all 
of  his  i^)olicies  read  alike.  N  on -concurrent  jx)licies  are  usually 
the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  of  the 
agent ,  who,  having  failed  to  protect  a  particular  class  of  property 
in  one  policy,  seeks  to  remedy  the  omission  by  taking  out  an- 
other in  some  other  company.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
harmonize  the  differences  which  invariablv  arise  in  such  cases, 
but  \vithout  success.  No  rule  of  adjustment  w^iich  would 
probably  be  acceptable  to  all  the  companies  interest eil  will  cover 
non-concurrent  contracts  so  as  to  protect  the  assured. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  illustration.  A  party  hav- 
ing $5000  worth  of  tlour  and  85000  worth  of  grain  secures  an 
insurance  of  $5000  ow  flour  with  company  A.  Finding  that  his 
grain  is  not  protected  he  applies  to  company  B  for  $5000  insur- 
ance, but  insists  on  having  it  worded  on  flour  and  grain, 
declining  to  inform  the  agent  of  B  how  his  other  jM)licy  reads 
(he  ought  not  to  succeeil  in  obtaining  the  insurance  under  such 
circumst^inces,  but  we  will  supi)ose  that  he  does),  and  a  total 
loss  (X^curs.  If  company  A  should  decline  to  pay  over  one-half 
the  loss  on  flour,  claiming  that  he  has  an  insurance  of  $10,000, 
and  its  proportion  is  one-half,  he  will  lose  $2,500.  Whereiis,  if 
both  policies  had  been  concurrent — and  he  might  have  had  them 
so  without  jMiying  any  more  premium — he  would  have  been 
fully  and  unquestionably  covered  I 

Having  decided  ujkui  the  proper  form,  it  should  ho  clearly 
copied  in  the  register,  from  tritirh  entnj  the  agent  should 
eopij  his policij,  Tlie  full  name  of  applicant  should  be  written  in 
all  cases,  and  the  day  o!  the  month  of  commencement  and  termination, 
and  the  amount  should  also  be  written  in  full^  and  very  plainly. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  policy  or  renewal  be  dated  back 
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to  cover  expired  time.  The  contract  must  not  be  made  to  com- 
mence before  the  (htij  o;/  which  its  ieniis  are  agreed  to  If 
it  is  desirable,  for  any  reason,  to  liave  all  of  the  ix)licies  onn 
risk  expire  on  a  particular  day,  the  policy  may  be  issued  for 
"the  time''  from  the  date  of  the  (contract  to  the  day  of  expiration. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  party  entrusted  with  the  Ciireof 
insurance  on  property  for  the  owner,  will  desire  to  cover  up  an 
oversight  on  his  i)art  by  having  a  jKjhcy  or  renewal  dated  back. 
The  agent  should  dcndine  to  do  so  in  all  cases.  The  precedent 
would  be  an  objectionable  one  to  estiiblish. 

There  should  be  no  erasures  in  a  policy  or  renewal.  If  a  mistake 
is  made,  do  not  attempt  to  erase  it,  but  use  a  new  blank,  and 
return  the  in(H)rrect  one  ns  "spoiled"  to  the  company  with  the 
ne:.t  nionthlv  account. 

The  Numbering  of  Policies.  P^ach  indicy  should  have  a  particu- 
lar number  b}'  which  it  is  to  be  always  afterward  known  and 
designated,  (^v'»n  though  subseipiently  canceled.  Under  no 
(ircuNi.sfanies  shofild  the  .same  number  t>e  given  to  another. 
All  policies  and  renewals  must  be  numbered  in  successive  order. 

Lost  Policies.  If  a  })oli(y  is  lost  do  not  issue  a  duplicate  policy, 
but  cancel  the  lost  })olicy  pro  rata  and  take  a  lost  ix)licy  receipt 
for  it.  Then  write  a  new  policy  for  the  unexpired  time  of  the 
lost  polic}^  and  mrike  the  premium  the  Siime  as  the  return 
premium  on  the  lost  pcdicy.  This  will  involve  no  financial 
transaction  with  the  assured  and  will  keep  the  records  of  the 
company  st might. 

The  agent  should  not  give  a  number  of  his  own  to  a  policy  written 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Company.  Such  p(dicies  should  always  be  known  by  the 
numbers  they  bcMr.  The  agent  should  not  skip  any  number  of 
his  series  because  of  the  issue  of  such  a  p(dicy. 

The  monthly  account  should  show  a  continuous  list  of  the 

« 

policies  issued.  l)o  not  ski})  or  omit  any  numbers,  but  fill  them 
in,  in  all  cases,  writing  o})posite  each  the  paiticulars  of  the  policy 
or  an  exjdanation  of  their  omission,  as,  for  instance,  "canceled 
at  re(iuest  of  comj)any,"  ''canceled,  no  ])remium  paid,''  ^'^^^ 
taki'n,*'  etc.,  as  the  case  may  b(\ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  agtMit  to  connnence  his  series  ot 
policies  with  number  'M.**     He  may  connnence  at  any  arhitniry 
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aumher,  KM),  for  instance,  lu^n*^  carc^ful  to  koep  tho  series  per- 
Tec't  thereafter.  W^here  he  i.s  (ij)j)<}iNte<l  in  the  place  of  a 
former  iujeht  of  the  rotnpdufj  remoi-ed  i)r  resigned^  he  .should 
jomnienee  hi.s  h  ft  tubers  irhere  such  (ujent  stopped  frritiug, 
jr,  if  he  desires  to  keep  his  rt^cord  separate,  lie  may  commence 
with  any  number  hit/her  than  the  lust  |K)Hcy  issued,  but  never 
with  one  lower,  which  would  result  in  duj)licate  numbei*s. 

Never  make  verbal  agreements.  The  [mJIcv  or  renewal  must  lx» 
the  only  contract  of  insurance.  All  tacit  understanding's  or  oral 
igreements  as  to  what  proix?rty  is  or  is  not  insured  by  the  |)olicy 
■ire  inadmissible,  under  any  circumstances.  Let  the  plainly 
written  policy  l)e  the  only  reference,  and  if  it  d(x»s  not  clearly 
describe  the  pro[)erty,  hare  ft  corrected  lie  fore  a  fire. 

All  policies  should  accurately  describe  the  building  insured  or  con- 
taining property  to  be  insured,  as  follows,  for  example,  ''the  two 
ntorij,  brick,  metal  roof  building  with  niet<tl  cornice  and 
coped  Wftlls,''  or,  *'the  one  storij,  frame,  shingle  rtK)fed  build- 
ing,"' or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  location  of  the  risk  must  be  clearly  and  definitely  described  in 
the  liody  of  the  policy.  ])y  stret^t  numlwrs,  if  possible,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  street  numbers,  bv  the  side  of  the  street  on  which 
the  building  is  located,  and  the  names  of  cross  streets  between 
which  it  is  situated,  and  distance  in  feet  from  the  neiirest ;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  cross-str(.Kjts,  bv  lot  and  block  numbers.  De- 
scnptions  of  location  to  tlie  company  should  l)e  uniform;  for 
instance,  one  risk  should  not  l)e  described  by  street  numbers, 
and  another,  adjoining  it,  by  lot  and  block  number.  Such  dis- 
crepant references  make  it  difficult  for  the  company  to  keep  a 
register  of  its  lines  exjx)sed  to  one  fire.  Indeed,  t<^o  much  care 
cannot  \x}  used  in  pailicularly  describing  the  location  of  risks, 
especially  when  the  building  insured  is  one  of  a  mnnber  of 
similar  ones  owned  by  the  same  party.  In  case  of  a  loss, 
under  such  circumstances,  on  a  building  ntd  insured,  claim 
might  l>e  mmle  for  it  under  an  indefinite  i)olicy  intended  to 
cover  a  different  one.  When  a  building  cannot  be  clearly  and 
unmistakably  designated  by  the  written  descrii)tion,  the  ix)licy 
should  refer  to  a  diagram  showing  it;  as  "'building  marked 
"^-1,"  {or  ''*Xo.  V,")  on  diagram  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
company,  which  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  tins  policy.-' 
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Never  write  a  policy  on  a  buildinjj^  describod  as  indefinitely 
as  the  following,  tor  example.  ^\situitti*d  in  the  tfnnt  of  Jeffer- 
son,^^ or  '"(Hi  the  soufh  side  of  A(hnns  street."'  The  policy 
should  d(?scril)e  the  pro[)erty  as  jwx'urately  {is  possible,  and 
thonjjfh  not  with  the  particuhirity  of  a  deed  of  sale,  yet  with  an 
accuracy  which  will,  in  case  of  loss,  admit  of  no  question  as  to 
the  particular  building  intended. 

An  agent  has  no  power  to  waive  any  of  the  printed  conditions  of  a 

policy,  and  he  must  not  att(»mpt  to  do  so.  by  any  written  clauses, 
or  by  erasing  any  of  the  printed  matter.  Where  the  conditions 
are  objected  to,  in  any  case,  he  should  advisee  with  the  company. 
and  take  no  action  without  their  written  advice. 

As  a  rule,  the  printed  conditions  of  policies  are  intended  to 
protect  the  company  against  fraud,  and  every  honest  claimant V 
interest  is  better  protected  by  their  presence  than  it  would  be  by 
their  absence.  Take,  for  example,  the  condition  prohibiting 
other  insunmce  without  the  consent  of  the  cc,ni  >anv.  Could 
anything  be  more  dangerous  to  the  public  interest  or  safety 
than  to  permit  a  dishonest  person  to  insure  his  property  for  an 
excessive  amount  and  without  reference  to  its  value;  and  does 
not  everyone  feel  better  sjitisiied  in  knowing  that  his  next  door 
neighbor  is  restricted  from  keeping  dangerous  explosives  and 
combustibles  in  his  building  by  an  insurance  poUcjs  though  it 
prohibits  them  on  his  own  premises  as  well?  The  conditions  in 
the  policies  of  honorable  companies  are  actually  inserted  in.the 
interest  of  the  assured.  There  can  be  little  question  but  that 
the  restrictions  in  the  ]K)licies  of  insurance  companies  against 
the  kee^nng  of  dangerous  chemicals  and  explosives  in  buildings 
insured  by  them  have  had  more  U)  do  with  preventing  serious 
catastrophes  in  cities  than  have  prohibitory^  laws  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Laws  are  easily  evaded  and  are  not  always 
enforced,  but  the  policies  of  conservative  and  careful  companies 
are  withheld  by  them  until  a  thorough  and  intelligent  survey 
of  the  risk  bus  been  made  by  their  inspectors;  such  inspection  is 
very  aj)t  to  binng  to  light  the  dangerous  features  of  a  risk,  and 
even  if  it  should  fail  to  do  so.  the  knowledge  by  the  applicant 
for  insurance  that  his  policy  will  be  voided  b}'  a  breach  of  its 
conditions,  if  a  fire  should  result  from  the  keeping  of  prohibited 
articles,  has  the  effect  of  excluding  them. 

Probably  the  objections  urged  by  most  persons  against  printed 
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conditions  in  policies  arises  from  an  ignorance,  on  their  jwirt,  of 
the  fact  that  coni[)anies  wonld  Im>  protected  h}'  law,  in  the 
absence  of  such  conditions. 

The  interest  of  the  assured  must  be  clearly  stated  in  the  policy,  if 

other  than  the  unconditional  and  sole  ownership.    The  following  are 

the  conditions  of  standard  insunmce  policies : 

This  entire  policy  sliall  be  void  if tlie  interest  of  the 

insureil  in  the  property  be  not  truly  slated  herein; 

This  entire  policy,  unless  otherwisi»  provided  by  agreement  indorsed  hereon 

or  added  hereto,  sludl  be  void  if 

the  interest  of  the  insured  be  other  than  unconditional  and  sole  ownership;  or 
if  the  subject  of  insurance  iKi  a  buildinir  on  ground  not  owned  by  the  insured 
in  fre  sinip](>;  or  if  the  subject  of  insumnce  be  personal  property  and  be  or 
becouie  incumbered  by  a  chattel  mortgage;  or  if,  with  the  knowledge  of  the* 
insured,  foreclosure  proceedings  be  commenced  or  notice  given  of  sale  of  any 
property  covered  by  this  policry  by  virtue  of  any  mortgage  or  trust  deed;  or 
if  liny  change,  other  than  by  the  deat  h  of  an  insured,  take  place  in  the  interest, 
tith",  or  possession  of  the  subject  of  insurance  (except  change  of  occupints 
without  increase  of  hazard)  whether  by  legal  process  or  judgment  or  by 
voluntary  act  of  the  insured,  or  otherwise;  or  if  this  policy  be  assigned  before 
a  loss. 

The  insurance  of  interests  smaller  than  that  of  the  fee  simple 
is  so  often  attended  with  moral  hazard  and  danger,  that  com- 
panies^ have  been  obligeil  to  protect  themselves  by  a  clause  like 
the  prectnling  in  their  policies.  It  is  evident  that  if  such  interests 
as  those  of  the  mortgagee,  and  the  minor  interests  of  the  life- 
tenant,  lease-holder  and  others,  all  of  which  are  insurable  at 
law,  could  be  insured,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  owner  in 
fee,  a  property  might  be  insured  by  two  or  more  diffenmt  per- 
s*ms.  for  many  times  its  value,  each  one  taking  a  policy  upon 
it  for  the  full  value,  and  a  dangerous  moral  hazard  result. 
Where  several  different  interests  rcHjuire  protection,  all  of  the 
parties  should  he  Joined  in  one  ]>olic(j.  This  enables  a  com- 
jiany  to  restrict  the  amount  of  insurance  to  a  safe  proportion  of 
the  value  and  protects  each  interest  as  well. 

When  the  insumnce  is  for  the  owner  in  fee  only,  the  w^ritten 
portion  of  the  policy  should  connnence  with  the  iK)asessive 
pronoun  '*his,"  "her,"  or  "their,"  as  the  case  ma}"  l>e,  to  in- 
dicate the  interest  insured;  as,  for  example,  ">^ on  his  two 

star  If,  brick,  ntetal  roof  build  in(f\  etc. 

The  interest  of  a  mortgagee  must  not  be  insured  direct  and  sepa- 
rately.    He  should,  in  all  cases,  be  joined  with  the  mortgagor 
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or  owner.  The  ix)licy  sliould  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  owner, 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  loss,  if  au\%  payable  to  the 
mortgagee,  as  follows:  "/^o.v.s,  //  aittj,  payable  to  John  Doe^ 
)norlcfa(f('(\'' 

In  case  the  mortgage  should  be  afterwards  paid  by  the 
mortgagor,  the  following  endorsement  may  be  made;  ^'The 
infrrrsf  of  John  Doc,  inort(ja(jce,  hartiKj  been  satisfied,  the 
losa,  if  (liif/,  is  notr  j)af/(tble  to  the  assured.'''' 

Do  not  consent  to  Chattel  Mortgages  on  Personal  or  Movable  Prop- 
erty. Too  many  interests  in  movable  property  embarrass  adjust- 
ments, and  a  presumption  of  moral  hazard  lies  where  an  owner's 
affairs  are  in  such  an  unsfitisfactory  condition  that  he  is  obliged 
to  mortgage  his  {X3rs(^nal  effects. 

Life  Estate.  Care  and  good  judgment  should  bo  exerciseil  in 
insuring  this  interest.  The  tenant  for  life  who  has  insurance 
for  the  full  value  of  pn)i)erty,  of  which  he  has  only  the  use  for 
life,  has  often  much  to  gain  by  a  fire.  There  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  usually  little  incentive  \ai  carefulness  on  his  part; 
indeed  there  is  apt  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to  fraud. 

The  value  of  a  life  estate  is  not  easy  of  ascertainment,  and, 
mor(>over,  decreases  each  year,  and  the  l>etter  way,  where  all 
parties  consent  to  the  arrangement,  is  for  all  interestefl — both 
the  tenant  for  life  and  the  ultimate  owner — to  be  joined  in  the 
policy,  with  a  condition  in  the  policy  that,  in  case  of  loss,  the 
money  is  to  be  applied  to  rebuildin(i  or  restoring  the  property, 
a  designated  payee  being  )nentioned  in  the  policy.  This 
protects  all  interested.  Another  way  is  for  the  ultimate  owner 
and  the  tenant  for  life?  to  agree  (ts  to  the  proportion  of  the 
insurance  money  each  is  to  receire,  in  the  event  of  loss,  aiid 
to  hare  it  plainly  stipulated  in  the  ])olicy;  as  follows,  for 
example,  '"Jt  is  understood  that,  in  case  of  loss  under  this 
jxdicy,  the  same  shall  be  payable  in  the  following  pro- 
portion, viz,,  one-fourth  to  John  Doe  and  three-fourths  to 
Richard  Roe/'' 

Leasehold.  This  interest  is  not  covered  by  a  policy  unless 
expressly  mentioned  by  it  (see  lines  17  and  18.)  Where  the 
owner  of  a  building  which  stands  on  leased  ground,  and  which 
will  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  gi*ouud,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
at  the  expiration  of  it,  seeks  insurance,  it  should  be  remembered. 
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as  has  been  before  stated,  tbat  his  interest  in  the  propertj"  is  not 
more  vahiable  than  the  right  to  use  it  for  the  time  the  lease 
has  to  niii — say  what  would  remain,  after  deducting  frofii  a 
fair  rental,  such  exptmses  as  cost  of  repairs,  taxc^s.  ground  rent, 
defaulting  tenants,  declining  rents,  etc.  His  interest  depreciates 
in  vaUie  with  each  year,  and  when  within  a  few  years  of  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  should  be 
very  light,  unless  lK)th  owner  and  lessee  are  joined. 

It  is,  sometimes,  urged  that  a  lessee  will  let  a  building  deteri- 
orate, for  want  of  repaii-s,  as  his  lease  approai^hes  its  termination, 
so  that,  at  the  last,  he  will  not  lose  much,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  insured;  but  this  argument  overlooks  the  danger  com- 
mon to  all  i)roperty,  the  owner  of  which  has  no  inducement  to 
can^fulness.  Any  insurance,  i  Iso,  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
over-in^urcmce. 

Wliere  such  an  interest  is  insured,  the  agent  should  satisfy 
himself  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — the  length  of  the 
leivse  (which  should  be  stated  in  the  written  portion  of  the  poHcy) 
— whether  by  its  terms  the  building  reverts,  at  expiration,  to 
the  owner  of  the  giound,  or  is  to  be  paid  for  by  him  at  a  fair 
price,  and  whether  the  lease  is  renewable  on  equitable  tenns — 
all  of  which  are  important  in  deciding  as  to  the  lease  and  its 
value  and  the  desirability  of  insuring  it.  If  it  seems  desirable 
to  issue  a  polii'y,  ad\n8e  the  Company  in  the  Daily  Report  as  to 
all  the  facts. 

Insurance  of  Leases  (for  fonn,  see  index.)  The  value  of  a 
lease  is  the  amount  which  a  tenant  collects  from  sub-tenants 
over  and  above  what  he  ptiys  the  owner  and  is  the  profit  on  his 
lease.  Leases  are  seldom  insured  outside  of  large  cities,  where 
r€*nts  are  high  and  where  the  lessee  of  a  large  building,  in  a 
desirable  location,  who  has  secured  it  for  a  term  of  yeai-s  at  a 
low  figure,  can  freijuently  sub-let  to  gi-eat  advantage — some- 
times for  thousands  of  dollai"s  per  annum  more  than  he  himself 
pays.  In  such  a  case,  he  litis  an  interest  which  may  be  insured. 
He  would  clearly  be  a  heiivy  ioser  by  a  fire  destroying  the  build- 
ing and  canceling  his  leases.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  the  applicant  has  a  good  bargin.  He  may 
liave  taken  the  building  when  rents  were  high.  He  may  not 
have  secured  tenants  enough  to  fill  it.     Trade  may  have  changed 
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from  the  localitv.     It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  insure 
except  against  artnal  loss  of  property. 

Insurance  on  Rents,  (for  form  of  policy,  see  index.)     Rents  ar*^^ 
also,  a  legitimate  subject  of  insurance.     The.  owner  of  a  wel^' 
tenanted  building  receiving   annual  rentals  for  his  propert^^^ 
elearly  loses  something  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  the  buildir^  ^ 
in  Ciise  of  a  fire,  if  his  leases,  by  their  terms,  are  canceled  b^  - 
such  fire. 

The  amount  of  the  monthly  ])avment,  to  l)e  made  under  tl^^^ 
policy,  in  case  of  fire,  should  not  be  more  than  one-twelfth  {\^^^ 
the  amount  of  the  iK)licy,  as  this  is  the  btusis  on  which  the  rat^^^^"^^ 
is  made.     Where  a  large  proportion  of  the  jx)licy  is  payable  pe^  '^^ 
month,  a  proportionably  hii^her  rate  should  be  charged,  as  •*= — ^ 
party  might  draw  the  whole  amount  of  a  policy,  in  case  of 
temporary  loss  of  rents  for  only  two  or  three  months,  and  thi 
company  suffer  a  total  loss,  under  its  jK)lic3',  for  a  mere  tempo- 
rary damage  to  the  building. 

On\\i  an  actual  lass  af  rcufs  is  fa  be  paid  for.     The  Com 
pany  should  not  pay  rtnit  for  rooms  which  ivere  vacant^  at  tin 
time  of  the  fire,  and  for  irJiich  no  tenants  could  he  secured^ 
To  do  so  would  be  to  otfer,  in  some  cases,  a  strong  incentive  t-t^ 
fraud. 

Title  of  Property  in  the  Name  of  a  Wife.  Although  the  husband 
has  an  insurable  interest,  at  law,  in  the  proj^ert;)'  of  his  wife, 
the  condition  of  the  iM)licy  requires  that  it  be  insureil  in  her 
name,  or,  if  in  his  name,  that  his  interest  be  plainly  stated  in 
the  jK)licy.  .1  trife  has  no  insurable  interest,  at  lau\  in  the 
property  of  her  husband. 

Property  in  the  hands  of  a  Sheriff  or  U.  S.  Marshal.  Do  not  insure 
without  tlu^  consent  of  the  Company  first  obtained.  A  serious 
moral  hazard  is  often  involved,  especially  in  cases  of  seizure  for 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  as  in  the  case  of  whiskey,  tobacco,  etc. 
P^ires  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  imprincipled  parties  to  c<wer 
evidences  of  guilt. 

Assignee  in  Bankruptcy.  While  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
danger  of  moral  hazard  is  i)ast  when  a  bankrupt  assigns  his 
property,  for  the  Ix'uefit  of  his  <*reditoi's,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  no  oiH\  after  such  an  assignment,  has  that  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  j>ro{>erty  which  is  common  to  unem- 
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'^trrassed  owiuTship  ami  so  iiidisjK'nsable  to  ensure*  tli(*  can*  upon 

^'hicli  the  underwriter  relies  for  his  prosiKJcts  of  safety.     Indeeil 

^^  might,  in  stmie  cases,  benefit  all  eoncemed — owner  and  cre<l- 

^tors  alike — if  the  property  should  burn  with  a  full  insurance. 

T^he  agent  should,    therefore,    decline  to   insure,    under  such 

^ii^cumstances,  without  fully  siitisfying  himself  as  to  the  honesty 

^f    all  concerneil.      Not  over  three-foui'ths  of  the  actual  cash 

''ffine  should  be  insure<l,  in  any  case,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  over 

*^*^fi-half  such  value. 

For  Whom  it  may  Concern.  Decline  to  insert  this  clause  in  a 
P^->licv.  The  names  of  all  interesteil  should  l>e  insert^^d  in  full. 
*^  ^ents  and  property-holders  are  apt  to  overlook  the  objection 
^^^  this  form,  forgetting  that  we  insure  the  indiridudl  against 
*^^«*8on  his  property,  and  not  the  property  itself.  Insurance  is 
^  contmct  of  indemnity  only,  and  no  matter  how  gcxxl,  physic- 
ally, the  risk  mav  be,  we  ^^ould  not  insure  an  unsafe  man. 

*^  or  this  reason  we  must  know  whom  we  insure,  that  we  may 

K'Uiu'd  against  fraud. 

Insurance  of  ^'Agents'*  instead  of  Principals.  Never  insure  an 
^gent  on  the  property  of  his  principal.  The  policy  should  be  in 
^be  name  of  the  owner,  but  man  be  made  pai/ahle  to  the  agent^ 

if  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  on  jiccount  of  the  non-re8i<lence  of  his 

princiijal  or  for  other  reasons. 

Insurance  of  the  Insurance  Agent's  own  Property.  The  C'ompany 
will  be  pleased  to  write  policies  for  any  of  its  agents  on  desirable 
risks  belonging  to  them.  An  insurance  policy  written  by  an 
agent  on  his  own  property,  however,  is  void  at  law — a  man  not 
being  able  to  make  a  contract  \\4th  himself — a  fact  which  the 
agent  should  know  for  his  own  gcxnl,  and  which  it  is  due  to  him 
here  to  state.  He  should  forward  his  apphcation  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  may  rely  on  immediate  attention  to  his  reijuest  and 
a  reply  by  return  mail. 

''Estate  of,"  "Heirs  of,"  etc.  The  i)roperty  of  a  deceiised  j)erson, 
which  has  not  been  divided  or  which  does  not  pass  by  will  or 
bv  law  to  the  heir,  should  be  insured  in  the  name  of  the  estate. 
The  expression  "estate  of,"  so  freciuently  used  in  insurance 
policies,  hafl  strictly  no  legal  significance,  and  is  indefinite.  It 
is,  however,  susceptible  of  explanation  in  case  of  loss,  and  is  a 
very  common  and  convenient  expression  for  insurance  policies. 
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To  insure  the  * 'heirs''  of  u  j)er8(m  is  objectionable,  unless  the 
loss  is  made  payable  to  some  definite  party,  such  as  the  adminis- 
trator, as  it  may  be  a  (piestion,  in  case  of  loss,  as  to  who  and 
where  they  are,  and  it  miglit  be  claimed  that  the  company 
should  be  resjK)nsible  f(  )r  the  discovery  of  them.  The}'  are  some- 
times scatttuvd  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  relwise 
receipts,  in  ca«e  of  loss,  might  ]>e  difficult  to  procure,  unless  at 
such  (expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  as  would  i)ix)ve  a  st>rioiu^ 
inconvenience*. 

Commission  Clause— ^'Merchandise  Held  in  Trust  or  on  Commission* 
or  Sold  but  not  Delivered."     ''Ihdd  in   Trnstr— This  phrii-seis^ 
often  misconstrucMl,  and  is  erronev)Usly  supi)osed  to  cover  prop* 
ertv  merely  left  in  the  custinlv  of  the  assured,  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible,  in  case  of  loss,  and  of  which  he  is  only  a  ''bailed? 
and  not  a  "trustee.'' 

''A  trustee'  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  property",  which  he  i* 

bound  to  (onvey,  ^i^^"  <>i'  'M^plv,  ^^^*'  t^^^-  benefit  of  another,  b^^* 
neither  in  technical  nor  ordinary  language  is  a  man  called  ^ 
'trustee'  because  some  article  has  been  left  at  his  house  or  stor^^ 
to  remain  there  until  called  for." 

This  (7(///.sr  does  not  corcr  (jood.s  hvhl  on  sforaye,  if  insur^ 
in  the  name  of  the  warehouseman  and  not  in  the  name  of  tl^^ 
owner.  The  poli(Mes  of  companies  require  that  g(X)ds  held  <y^ 
stoi-age  must  be  sj>ecifically  mentioned  and  insured  as  such. 

'*()ii  C<fnnitissi(tH/' — Tliis  phrase  is  intended  to  i)rotect,  al^^ 
does  protect,  pn)perty  bouglit  or  sold  under  orders  or  cori^' 
missions  of  third  parties  to  the  entire  value  of  the  goods,  n<^^ 
exceeding,  of  course,  the  amount  insured  there<3n. 

'\SoJd  huf  not  deli rered.'' — ''What  constitutes  'delivery' h^' 
been  an  open  and  much  discussed  (piestion,  and  a  very  gener*^ 
misa])pr('lu»nsion  exists  in  the  minds  of  merchants  on  the  sul>jec*^ 
If,  after  sale,  the  vendor  is  bound  by  contract  or  custom  "t*^ 
deliver  the  goods,  his  policic^s  should  and  do  protect  him,  b""-^' 
with  reference  to  a  future  dt^livery,  agreed  ujx)!!  between  tl"*^ 
parties,  ludess  such  an  interest  is  retained  by  the  vendor  as  w^  * 
ensuri*  his  care  of  tlie  property,  the  insurance  of  it  is  not  apt  "^^ 
be  a  safe  luidertaking. ''  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  ^^ 
not  insure  the  (joods — if  we  di<l  it  might  be  a  matter  of  indifff^i" 
ence  to  us  as  to  who  had  charge  of  or  owned  them.     We  iiisuX"^ 
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the  owner  against  any  loss  he  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  g(Hxls,  and,  as  the  safety  of  proi:erty  largely 
depends  ujK)n  the  character  of  the  owner  for  honesty  and  care- 
fulness, the  company  should  always  know  when  a  change  of 
ownership  takes  place,  and  be  in  a  position  to  withhold  its  con- 
sent if  necessary. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 

Xew  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will  l)e  found  to  still 

further  explain  the  matter : 

**AVedo  not  know  why  the  scIUt  should  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
for  care  and  safety  of  the  gocxls,  except  fire  insurance,  which  ho  or  the  Broker 
set'ins  to  supjKxse  he  may  hold  and  trade  olT  in  the  SJile.  If,  after  sale,  he  is 
bound  hv  eontra(tt  or  custom  for  delivery,  we  believe  it  ri/rht  tliat  his  Policies 
shall  still  i)rotect  him.  We  may  not  know  whether  or  not  his  a«jrreement  for 
a  future  deli  very  has  been  made  specially  to  hold  the  insurance,  but  we  do  say 
diat  if  the  insurance  is  thus  necessary  for  the  seller's  protection,  so  should 
^f  ttll  oUur  itcciL'ii  care  and  it'sponsibility  for  the  goods  until  they  shall  be  actually 
•Itlivercd.  It  is  a  t(?chnical  wrong- wording  to  say.  7»v  in>ure  the  goods,  and  it 
|t*Ji(ls  to  further  saying  and  thinking  that  if  we  insure  the  gocxls,  what  matters 
^t  who  may  be  the  owner,  if  the  fire  be  honest.  Insurance  is  a  personal  con- 
tract between  the  comi)any  insuring  and  the /<'/-jv//.  owner  or  manager  of  the 
property  described.  We  insure  iiiM  against  any  loss  iik  may  sustain  by  fire 
^  "i<?  pro|)ert3'.  We  issue  our  Policies  on  our  faith  in  the  assured  and  his  eare 
Jo^t/tt'  property,  and  we  cannot  suffer  him  to  abandon  any  of  that  care  of  owner- 
sJjip  whilst  our  Policy  mav  be  liable  for  a  loss." 

^iie  actual  removal  of  the  proi)erty  from  the  cust<Hly  and 

preinij^j^  of  the  vendor  is  not  neces«irv  to  constitute  dehvery. 

"  Soods  are  sold  in  a  store,  separated  and  weighed  or  num- 

^^chI- — if  |[iat  bo  necessary — and  put  into  a  parcel,  or  otherwise 

^Ui_>  ^.^.-idy  f^jj.  delivery  to  the  bu^er,  in  liis  i)resence,  and  he 

^l^^^^st  the  seller  to  keep  the  goods,  for  a  time,  for  him,  this  is 

*^i*  a  delivery  as  to  vest  the  proj>erty  in  the  g<KHls  in  the 

^}  Or,  j^nd  the  seller  becomes  the  bailee  of  the  buyer.     If  they 

l^^^^nl  be  burned  while  so  held,  the  hnijvr  would  lose  them." 

^"''S*o/<.v  OH   Coiinnrvcutl  Law.)     In  some  cases,  as  in  the 

P^^^ohi^j^e  of  lumber,  for  instance,  slight  acts,  such  as  touching 

^^   oven  going  near  it  and  pointing  it  out,  arc  sufficient  to 

^^titute  delivery.     The  deliver}'  of  a  negotiable  warehouse 

^*l>t  or  of  an  order  on  a  warehouse-nifui  or  third  party  having 

stcKly  of  the  gotKls,  constitutes  delivery  and  the  interest  of 

.^^   Seller  passes  to  the  buyer.     So,  also,  the  delivery  to  the 

l^yoi-  ,jf  the  key  of  a  warehouse  containing  the  gixxls  would  be 

^i^^Wverv. 
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The  illustration  has  been  made  use  of  by  a  writer  on  com- 
mercial law  that  if  a  certain  number,  say  fifty,  out  of  two 
hundred  trees  should  be  selected  by  a  buyer  and  purchased  of  a 
gardener,  though  left  growing  in  the  grounds  of  the  seller,  he 
(the  purchaser)  would  be  the  owner  of  them  and  lose  by  their 
destruction.  If,  however,  he  should  purchase  fifty  of  the  num- 
ber without  denoting  his  preference  for  particular  ones,  they 
would,  up  to  the  time  of  such  selection,  remain  the  property  of 
the  seller,  who  would  lose  them  if  destroyed. 

It  is  sometimes  customary  among  brokers  and  merchants  to 
attempt  to  sell  a  remaining  interest  in  an  insurance  policy  by 
inserting  in  Siile  notes  words  like  these:     **Buyers  to  have  the 
benefit  of  seller's  unexpired  fire  insurance  without  charge." 
This  may  be  agreed  upon  as  between  the  parties^  but  unless 
the  travsaciion  is  conipleted  by  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  insftrance  coinpaiuj  to  the  transfer,  such  clauses  in  dX^^ 
contracts  for  the  sale  <  )f  goods  are  powerless  to  con ve}^  an  intere^^ 
in  the  j)olicy.     In  such  a  case  it  takes  three  to  make  a  bargain- 

The  follownng  is  the  resolution  of  the  New  York  Board  ^ 

Fire  Underwriters  as  to  this  important  jK)int  of  g<X)ds  sold,  vri^ 

an  agreinnent  as  to  a  future  delivery: 

'*A\'so/vr</,  That  claims  for  loss  of  >ro(Mls  sold  wliere  it  is  truly  set  fortli 
the  'i)roofs  of  loss.'  that  in  the  sale  note  or  contract  of  sale,  there  was  in  writi  ^ 
the  followini;  words  (or  others  to  the  same  effect) — 'Deliverable  at  the  optiot^ 

the'  buyer  at  any  time  within days,'  or,  if  an  order  on  the  wanfhoiise 

been  given,  and  such  order  was  nia<le  to  read  *  Deliver  to  A.  B,  &*  Co., 

/>i/n//as<'r),  at  any  time  within ttays,'  (or  words  to  that  eflFcct),  the  In^  * 

ance  Companies,  members  of  'thk  nkw  yohk  hoard  of  fire  undekwritk^-^" 
will  reco<inize  the  assured  in  the  Policy  named  as  the  owner  of  the  go^^^^ 
within  and  up  to  the  time  of  such  limitation,  jirovided  the  numb(T  of  day^ 
fixed  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  then  written  in  the  contract  ar  order;  and  provic"^  ^ 
that  the  buyer  shall  not  have  [)resented  his  order  and  had  the  goods  placed 
his  or  other  account  in  the  store." 

To  C(jllect  the  amoinit  of  iiisurMnce,  in  ca«e  of  loss,  it  is  nec*^ 
siiry  that  the  claimant  should  have  an  insurable  interest  in  t-^ 
property  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  it  must  be  plain  that  t-' 
seller,  who  has  sdUI  property  and  is  not  liable  to  the  buyer  0''^ 
it.  ('(in not  fake  the  reipiired  oath  of  interest.  Nis  respon-^^ 
bilifi/  for  the  preserrat ian  of  thr  (foods  has  ceased. 

Sold  but  *-not  Removed  from  Store."  Decline  this  fomi.  I*^ 
desigiunl  to  eva<le  tlu^  h^gal  interjiretation  of  the  term  *'sold  l.^^ 
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not  delivered.^'*  As  before  explained,  actual  removal  is  not  a 
necessary  incident  of  delivery.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to 
insure  that  which  he  does  not  own,  and  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible,  in  case  of  loss. 

Re-insurance.    Policies  reinsuring  other  Companies  must  not 
be  issued  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Company. 
Wherever  practicable  the  policy  should  be  issued  direct  to  the 
property-holder.     It  is,  however,  sometimes  admissible  to  re- 
insure a  company  having  a  larger  line  than  it  ought  to  carry. 
The  agent  should  be  very  careful,  in  such  cases,  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  company  dividing  its  line  is  not  doing  so  under  a 
concealed  apprehension  of  danger,   and   especially  should  he 
guard  against  re-insurance,   where   any  moral   hazard  is  in- 
volved.    The  re-insurance  should  always  be  a  question  of  line 
only,  and  never  of  risk  or  rate\  that  is,  only  to  be  effected  for 
a  compiuiy  desiring  to  be  re-insured  where  the  line  held  by  such 
company  is  too  great  for  it  to  carry  and  not  where  the  rate  is  too 
low,  or  the  risk  an  undesirable  one.     In  reporting  such  risks  by 
daily  reports  be  particular  to  explain  all  the  circumstances,  and 
^^  state  the  amount  of  insurance  retained  by  the  re-insured 
^'^^njpany^  after  deducting  all  re-insurance. 

The  agent  should  assure  himself,  also,  that  the  re-insuring 
^^tnpany  is  not  getting  rid  of  the  poorest  portion  of  a  risk% 
^y  x*e-insuring  it  at  the  * 'round  rate"  of  the  whole.  We  would 
not  re-insure  barns^  for  instance,  at  the  round  rate  for  farm 
Property,  where  the  re-insured  company  retains  the  dwelling. 

-4?i  agent  of  two  different  companies  cannot  re-insure  one 
^^f  them  in  the  other.  Such  a  policy  would  be  void  unless 
approved  by  the  compiny  issuing  it.  An  agent  cannot  make 
^  Contract  with  himself,  either  personally  or  as  an  agent. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  we  wish  an  agent  to  issue  the 

Policy  of  this  company  for  a  larger  amount  than  is  meant  to  be 

'^^ined,  even  when  re-insuring  the  excess  in  some  other  com- 

'^^^y.    Such  a  practice  virtually  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  a 

^^ctrantij  of  the  policy  of  a  weaker  compa)nj  without  re- 

^^f^rieratioUy  since,   in  ca»se  of  loss,  we  would  have  the  full 

*^oiint  to  pay  and  take  our  chances  of  recovering  any  portion 

^^  it  from  the  re-insuring  company,  which  might  fail  by  an 

*^nded  conflagration  involving  the  destruction  of  the  i)rui)t>rty. 
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We  clearly  lose,  also,  in  the  case  of  re-insurance  the  expenses 
of  commission,  taxes,  etc. ,  i)aid  hy  us  on  the  premium. 

In  those  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  re- 
insure  our  lines,  \ve  prefer  to  do  so  at  the  principal  office. 

Where  agents  cannot  place  their  surplus  lines,  they  will  fuid 
the  company,  at  all  times,  ready  and  willing  to  iissist  them  by 
j)lacing  desiral)le  risks  in  other  companies,  securing  for  them, 
if  ix)ssible,  the  usual  commission. 

Do  not  write  a  "Valued  Policy/'  /.  c,  one  in  which  the  value  of 
the  sul)ject  insured  is  mentioned.     If  the  written  [)ortion  of  a 
j)olicy  fixt^s  the  value,  there  is  little  hope  of  escaping  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount,  even  though  it  be  alx)ve  the  true  value  of 
the  property.     In  all  cases  the  value  should  be  left  to  be  deter- 
mined after  the  loss.     It  is  dt^sirable,  however,  in  some  cases, 
to  fix  a  liinif  of  raln<\  beyond  which  claim  cannot  be  made  in 
case  of  loss.     Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  property  has 
a  fancy  value,  not  \\v\\  esta])lished  by  rules  of  trade;  such  prop- 
erty, for  instance,  as  j)aintings,  valuable  horses  or  other  live 
stock,  collections  of  curiosities,  mineral,  geological  or  ornitho- 
logical  cabinc^ts,    rare   books,    statuary,    etc.     When    insuring 
paintings  or  engravings,  when*  two  or  more  are  insured  under 
one  amount  and  not  spirifically,  the  following  clause  should  Ije 
inst^rted:   ''///  ra.sv^  o/ /o.s-.v,  }i(f  tme  paint iu(j  or  engrailing  to 

he  rahird  ot  more  ilion  S ''  (hen»  insert  amount),  or  the 

following:  ""Jn  atsc  of  lo.ss,  no  puinting  or  eugnwing  to  be 
rohfcd  at  more  thon  co.s/."  Xeither  of  these  clauses  fixes  any 
value.     They  merely  limit  the  maximum  amount  of  claim. 

Where  liorst's  or  other  live  stock  are  insured,  an  amount 
should  be  named  beyond  which  claim  cannot  be  made,  in  case 
of  loss,  on  (tntj  one.  This  pn^vents  any  claim  being  made  for 
the  whole  amount,  or  an  undue  })roj)ortion  of  it,  on  a  single 
animal.  The  number  of  animals  sliould  also  be  named,  and 
the  amount  speeitied  on  any  one  should  l)e  a  fair  prop<.)rtion  of 
the  wliole;  for  instance,  if  -S^Uio  Ix*  insured  on  three  hors€iS,  the 
amoimt  Hmited  to  be  claimed  on  any  one  should  not  exceed  8K.X), 
or  one-ihinL  Where  the  amount  is  not  limited  to  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  amount  of  insurance,  the  rate  should  be 
higher,  since  we  miglit,  otherwise,  l)e  virtually  carrj'ing  several 
risks  for  one  premium. 
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Insure  the  whole  hazard — external  and  internal— or  none.    It  is 

not  uncommon  for  an  applicant,  who  is  dissiitisfied  with  the 
charge  made  for  an  exposure,  to  offer  to  carry  the  risk  of  the 
exposure  himself,  claiming,  possibly,  that  the  danger  is  over- 
estimated; or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  offers  that  if  the  Company 
will  insure  him  against  outside  dangers,  he  will  run  all  risk, 
himself,  of  a  fire  originating  on  his  own  premises.  Such  con- 
tracts are  objectionable.  It  is  fre(iuently  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  a  fire,  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  after  a  loss 
under  such  a  contract,  that  the  company,  while  it  has  been 
receiving  a  part  only  of  the  premium^  has  really  been  carry- 
ing  the  whole  risk, 

A  Policy  should  be  Specific.  A  separate  amount  should  be 
named  u[)on  eiicli  building  insured,  and  a  specific  amount  on 
merchandise  in  each.  Under  no  circumstances  should  two  or 
more  buildings  or  their  contents — ^unless  they  communicate 
without  iron  doors — be  insured  under  one  amount,  without 
the  average  clause.  Insurance  should  always  cover  specifically 
on  each  side  of  an  iron  door. 

If  two  or  more  buildings,  insured  under  one  amount,  be  so 
situated  as  not  to  bum  necessarily  bj'  one  fire,  the  company 
would  clearly  be  carrying  two  or  more  risks  for  one  premium^ 
unless  the  full  value  of  each  is  insured,  which  is  neither  likely 
nor  desirable. 

Never  insure  a  building  and  its  contents  tinder  one  svvi. 

When  it  is  necessary,  for  any  reason,  to  insure  two  or  more 
buildings  or  their  contents  under  one  sum,  the  ''distribution 
form''  of  average  clause  must  be  inserted. 

Where  personal  or  movable  property  consists  of  two  or  more 
different  classes,  it  is  desirable  to  insure  a  si>ecific  amount  on 
each  class.  For  example,  if  insurance  is  desired  on  a  stock  of 
hardware,  tinware  and  fire-arms,  a  polic}^  covering  a  specific 
amount  on  each  class  of  merchandise  is  desirable  but  not  im- 
perative. Such  a  policy  may  close  with  words  like  the  following. 
after  the  last  di\asion,  "awrf  other  merchandise  not  more 
hazardous,'"  to  cover  small  omissions.  The  policies  of  all 
companies  on  the  risk,  however,  should  be  concurrent,  and  all 
should  be  specific  or  none, 

A  policy  on  household  furniture  is  improved  b}'  specific  divi- 
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sions,  and,  where  the  insurance  is  so  written,  an  applicant  is 
more  likely  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  insurance,  his  atten- 
tion being  called,  by  the  divisions,  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
protect  him.  In  case  of  loss,  also,  an  adjustment  is  easily  and 
satisfactorily  made,  the  assured  having  no  one  but  himself  tu 
blame  if  he  is  insured  for  an  inadequate  amount. 

Office  furniture,  fixtures,  counters,  show-cases,  burglar  or  fire-proof 
safes,  etc.,  should  all  be  insured  specificallj^  and  never  included 
under  the  same  amount  with  stock. 

Druggists'  Jars,  Bottles,  Soda  Water  Fountains,  etc.,  should  also  be 
insured  specifically,  and  separately  from  stock. 

Plate  Glass  in  doors  and  windows,  if  more  than  three  feet  square, 
(or  nine  square  feet),  and  Plate  Glass  Mirrors  should  be  insured 
specifically  and  a  higher  rato  collected  (at  least  double  the  rate 
on  the  building)  owing,  in  the  case  of  windows,  to  the  liability 
of  breakage  either  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  across  a  street  or  in  a 
neighboring  building,  or  by  firemen  in  order  to  enter  the  build- 
ing itself  in  case  of  fire. 

Out-houses.  Yard  Fences,  etc.,  should  be  specifically  insured- 
Fences  should  pay  at  least  one  per  cent.,  as  they  are  nearly 
always  broken  down,  in  case  of  a  fire. 

Curiosities,  Collections  of  Birds,  Cabinets  of  Mineral  or  Geologica.^ 
Specimens,  Collections  of  Coins,  etc.,  if  insured,  must  be  for  sma,V^ 
amounts,  and  specifically,  a  limit  of  claim  being  written  in  tlm^ 
policy  as  to  any  one  specimen,  in  case  of  loss. 

The  following  property  must  not  be  insured,  under  any  circui^^ 
stances:  moneii,  Imllion^  bills,  notes,  accounts^  deeds,  ev  ^ 
(lemrs  of  dehf,  siwurltics  of  propcHu  of  any  kind,  or  wanr^^ 
scripts.     An  agent  of  intelligence  will  readily  understjind  wh*= 

Avoid  all  ambiguous  or  incomplete  language  in  writing  polici^  - 
such  as  the  indefinite  words  "articles,"  "effects,"  "property,"  **co^ 
tents.*'  "household  goods.'*  etc. 

"Live  Stock.'*     Specify  whether  horses,  cattle  or  sheep. 

"Goods;*  "Wares."  etc.  ^^^McTcliandise"  is  a  preferable  term  -^ 
either  ^g(H)ds'  or  'wares.'  as  it  impli(»s  property  kept  for  saf^" 
*'ProiK»i-ty  which  is  purchased  and  taken  out  of  the  market  '^^ 
be  ap})lied  to  the  ultimate  use*  for  which  it  is  intended,  ceases  t^^ 
be   'merchandiser '     Thus,  a  gentleman's  wearing  apparel,  th^ 
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furniture  of  his  house,   his  coach  and  horses,  and  the  wines 
and  liquoi*s  for  use  in  his  family,  are  not  'merchandise.'" 

''Artictes."  When  this  term  is  insisted  upon  by  the  assured, 
it  should  be  qualified  by  the  addition  of  such  words  as  "'kept 
for  sale,"'  or  "o/  mercharuh'sey'^  to  prevent  claim  being  made 
on  show-cases,  office  or  store  furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,  all  of 
which  might  be  claimed  to  be  ''articles,"  and  which  should  be 
specifically  insured. 

Avoid  abbreviations,  such  as  "Do."  or  "Ditto,"  "etc.,"  "Ac,"  "etal.," 
and  others.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  "&c."  means  "whatever 
else  ought  to  have  been  expressed."  We  have  no  objection  to 
insure  "whatever  else  ought  to  have  been  expressed,"  but  we 
desire  to  hare  it  expressed,  that  we  may  know  whether  it 
ought  to  be  insured. 

A  policy  should  never  be  worded  as  follows,  for  example,  on  a  "Saw 
Hill,"  a  "Flour  Mill,"  a  "Starch  Factory,"  etc.,  but  should  be  written 
— "on  the  brick,  metal  roof  building  while  occupied  as  a  saw 
mill,''' — (flour  mill,  or  starch  factory,  as  the  case  may  be).  It 
has  been  claimed  that  a  policy  on  a  "saw  mill"  covers  not  onlj'^ 
the  building,  but  also  the  saws,  engine,   boilers,    machinery, 

i^ni,  in  fact,  everything  necessary  to  make  it  a  ''saw  nn'll,^^ 

crjiujjlete  in  all  its  parts. 

Do  not  make  too  many  endorsements  on  a  policy.    It  is  best  to 
'^^rite  a  new  one  when  it  becomes  filled  up  with  too  man}^ 
€3ncl<^rsements.     Clean  contracts  are  desirable. 

Do  not  renew  a  policy  which  has  been  materially  altered  in  any 
ittiportant  particular,  as  of  amount,  name,  location,  etc.,  by  renewal 

[*^^Bipt.  It  is  best  to  write  a  new  policy,  and,  in  this  connection, 
[^  ^^Tkay  be  well  to  state  that  in  reix^rting  a  new  policy  so  written, 
^^  j>lace  of  an  old  one,  the  fact  that  it  is  renewed  by  a  new 
t^^^licy  not  by  a  "renewal  receipt,"  should  be  stated  in  the  daily 
^^^Port  and  in  the  monthly  account. 

Never  issue  a  Renewal  Receipt  which  alters  the  original  contract 

^'^   any  important  respect,  especially  in  amount.    Renewal  receipts 

^^^  Hot  explicit  enough  in  their  form,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any 

*>ne  upon  an  examination  of  them,  to  warrant  their  being  used 

^  alter  any  material  terms  of  the  original  contract,  especially 

^f  ^nch  alteration  is  in  far<}r  of  the  Company,  as  in  a  rednc- 

tioH  of  the  amount  of  its  liability.     A  renewal  receipt  may 
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require  extrinsic,  collateral  evidence  to  prove  it,  while  a  poli^^Y 
proves  itself. 

Endorsements  should  never  be  made  upon  a  Renewal  Receipt,  bs^t 
in  all  cases,  upon  the  Policy  itself.  All  endorsements,  transfe^^  ^»s 
and  assignments  should  be  reported  on  the  day  they  are  mai  ^i 
on  the  small  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

The  policy  on  a  building  should  always  limit  the  hazard  of  occup  ^' 
tion,  by  clearly  stating  it.  Such  wonln  as  '*uh  He  occupied  r'^s 
prirafe  d welling,''*  or,  "'while  occupied  as  a  grain  war^^- 
hoii.se,^^  protect  the  Company  against  the  consequences  of  a 
change  of  occupation. 

It  is  desirable  that  definite  language  should  be  used.     Tt^^ 
words,  "while  occu^ned  as  a  'store,'  or  '  *f  or  mercantile  purposes.^  ' 
or  "for  a  store-house,"'  are  not  sufficiently  definite — the partt  ^^ 
nlar  kind  of  "store,"  "ware-house,"  or  "store-house,"  and  ttie 
nature  of  the  "mercantile  purposes,"  should  be  stated.     Tbe 
sale  of  fire-works,  gunpowder,  or  other  dangerous  substances, 
might  be  claimed  to  be  an  occupation  for  "mercantile  purposes-  " 
The  phrase  "while  occupied  for  purposes  no/  specially  hazard- 
o?/.s',"  though  frequently  used  and  less  objectionable  than  many 
others,  is  still  not  so  desirable  as  a  particular  and  plain  de- 
scription of  what  the  occupancy  really  is.     Where  the  occup^' 
tions  of  a  building  cannot  all  be  given,  the  phrase  "privileged 
for  hazardous  and  extra  hazardous  occupation"  may  be  use*l^ 
as  these  indicate  clearly  defined  claases,  and  are  preferable    "t*^ 
the  indefinite  phrase  "not  specially  haziirdous." 

In  j)()licies  on  special  hazards,  the  words  "privileged  to  ^^ 
occupied  for  specially  hazardous  piu-poses"  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  Tmit  the  occuiiation — the  particular  kind  of  speci^^^ 
hazard  must  be  specified.  The  term  "special  hazard"  covert  ^ 
very  large  class  of  dangerous  occupations. 

Do  not  issue  a  policy  for  a  premium  less  than  $1.50.  A  small^^ 
premium  does  not  pay  for  the  use  of  bhuiks,  trouble  of  recording' 
etc.  Wlu;re  the  amount  is  so  small  that  the  computed  premiiixi^' 
at  the  rate  for  the  class,  amounts  to  less  than  $1.50,  the  agt?ti^ 
should  charge  that  amount  for  it  or  decline  the  risk. 

Decline  to  write  term  policies  on  mercantile  risks.  The  only  risk^ 
which  should  be  written  for  a  longer  term  than  a  year,  ^^ 
dwellings  and  farm  i)roperty.     It  is  sometimes  advisable,  ho>*^' 
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r,  to  modify  tlio  rule  in  favor  of  rlntrrlies,  school-houses, 
leycSj  coiirf-houses,  etufinc-hoHsrs,  and  other  public  build- 
s  irhich  ure  not  subject  to  choufjes  of  occupation.  All 
er  risks  sliould  conio  iij),  each  year,  for  consideration  and 
3ec*tion,  and  it  may  be  suggested,  also,  to  the  iussured  that 
contpanies  should  come  before  him,  each  f/ear,  for  con- 
eration.  The  rates  current  in  some  l(x*alities,  for  term 
icies,  of  two  annual  premiums  for  three-year  policies,  and  of 
pe  annual  j)remiums  for  Hve-year  policies,  are  not  adecjiiate. 
3y  should  be  2*^  and  3I2  annual  premiums  respectively  as 
^ady  explained.     Page  '2(m;. 

application  and  Survey.  The  policy  should  close  with  a  refer- 
o  to  the  application  and  survey,  which  should  be  signed  by 
appUcant,  using  the  following  form,  ^'Reference  being  had 
7k'  aj>})licafion  and  surretj  of  the  assured,  numbered. . . ., 
file  iu  the  office  of  the  Company,  which  is  the  basis  of 
H  insurance,  au<l  which  is  herebf/  made  a  warranty  on 
part  of  the  assured.'^ 

!'he  apj)lication  should,  in  all  cases,  be  signed  by  the  appli- 
it  and  nerer  by  the  agent,  and  it  is  desirable,  also,  that  the 
wers  to  questions  should  be  filled  in  by  the  applicant  himself, 
lere  the  agent  performs  this  task  for  him,  he  is  the  agent  of 
applicant  for  that  purpose. 

lunpowder.  Kerosene,  Night-work  in  Mills,  Lightning,  Fire-works, 

(For  forms,  see  index.) 


REPORTS  TO  COMPANY* 

Daily  Reports,  Surveys,  etc.  Let  all  daily  reports  be  full,  with 
every  question  answered.  When  a  letter  of  explanation  ^vill 
j)lace  the  Company  in  possession  of  valuable  collateral  infor- 
mation and  facilitate  its  consideration  of  the  risk,  it  should  be 
forwarded — otherwise  do  not  write  on  a  separate  sheet.  Daily 
reports  are  intended  to  be  self-explanatory. 

Be  particular  to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  amount  of 
insurance  ])ermitted  in  other  companies,  and  as  to  whether  it 
is  convnrrent :  the  amount  of  other  policies  which  the  Company 
may  have  in  or  on  buildings  exposed  by  the  risk,  and,  therefore, 
hable  to  burn  by  the  same  fire;  the  value  of  the  property;  the 
length  of  'ime  the  applicant  has  resided  at  the  agency,  and  the 
number  of  years  the  agent  has  known  him. 

In  case  the  applicant  is  a  ''new  comer,"  6e  particular  to 
inquire  as  to  his  antecedents^  and  report  the  facts  to  the 
ConijKtntj. 

In  rejK)rting  endorsements,  transfers,  assignments,  etc.,  the 
same  (*are  and  dispatch  should  be  observed  as  in  reporting 
policies.  Where  assignments  are  made  by  filling  out  the  print^l 
forms  on  the  backs  of  policies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  copy  the 
printed  matter  of  the  forni^  it  being  sufficient  to  report,  as 
follows,  for  example,  '"policy  assiijned  to  John  Doe,  pur- 
chaser.''  In  all  cases,  the  agent  should  state  the  interest  of 
AssKiNEEs,  whether  as  purcha.sers.  mortgagees,  or  otherwise. 

In  short,  the  agent  should  make  an  intelhgent  report  of  the 
risk,  noticing  and  explaining  such  points  as  will  be  likely  to 
excite  incpiiry  on  the  part  of  an  examining  officer.  A  brief 
explanation  in  i)encil  on  a  daily  rej)ort  as  to  a  point  of  interest 
will,  sometimes,  save  both  Company  and  agent  the  necessity  of 
corresixnidence. 

The  agent  should  refer,  on  all  daily  reports,  to  the  insurance 
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map  and  when  the  risk  is  not  on  the  map,  he  should  state 
the  fact  and  make  a  diagram  showing  the  risk  and  all  buildings 
exposing  it,  the  widths  and  names  of  streets  and  numbers  of 
buildings.  In  the  absence  of  such  references,  lot  and  block 
numbers  should  be  given.     (See  ante,  page  291.) 

All  daily  reports  must  be  forwarded  on  the  day  a  risk  is 
made  binding  or,  in  case  they  cannot  be  sent  on  the  very  day, 
a  short  letter  should  be  sent,  giving  the  principal  particulars  of 
the  risk,  such  as  amount,  location,  etc. 

It  would  be  embarrassing,  both  to  the  Company  and  the 
agent,  to  have  a  fire  occur  before  the  Company  had  been  noti- 
fie<l  of  its  responsibility.  Such  neglect  would  be  inexcusable. 
The  records  of  the  Company  and  of  its  agent  should  correspond, 
as  iieai'ly  as  may  be,  with  each  other. 

All  surveys  and  applications  should  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  never  by  the  agent. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  in  reporting  policies  or  renewals  to  copy 
any  of  ihe printed  matter.  Copies  only  of  the  written  portion 
should  be  forwarded,  and  only  the  written  portion  copied  in  the 
register. 

Insurance  Map  or  Diagram.  Where  an  insurance  map  is  on  file 
with  the  Company,  the  number  of  the  building,  as  before  stated, 
should  be  noted  on  the  daily  report ;  this  will  save  the  examiners 
in  the  office  of  the  Company  much  time  and  trouble  in  locating 
the  risk.  The  agent  should  also  be  careful  to  note,  in  pencil, 
on  his  duplicate  copy  of  the  map,  opposite  a  building  insured  or 
containing  insured  property,  the  particulars  of  the  policy — ^num- 
ber, amoimt,  and  date  of  expiration. 

In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  decide  intelligently  and  accu- 
rately as  to  questions  of  line,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  accept 
too  large  an  amount  in  any  one  block.  In  case  the  map  needs 
correction,  in  any  respect — whether  in  consequence  of  errors  of 
the  surveyor,  or  by  reason  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings  or 
the  destru(!tion  of  others  by  fire — any  pains  taken  to  correct  it, 
by  forwarding  a  small  diagram  (drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
map,  /.  e.,  50  feet  to  the  inch),  which  can  be  pasted  in  the 
proper  place,  will  be  appreciated  bj*  the  Company. 

In  the  absence  of  any  map,  the  agent  vnll  find  the  transaction 
of  business  greatly  facilitated  by  making  and  forwarding  a 
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connected  diagram   of  the  compact^  business  part  of 
toa-n. 

By  numl)eniig  the  buildings  aud  retaining  a  duplicate 
(for  making  which,  the  transparent  diagram  paper  furnishb^O 
BY  THE  COMPANY  Will  he  found  to  be  very  convenient),  it 
only  l)e  necessiiry  in  reix)rting  risks,  thereafter,  to  refer  to 
number  of  the  buildings  on  the  map,  instead  of  making 
diagram  on  each  daily  report. 

The  diagrams  furnished  by  an  agent  on  daily  reports, 
reporting  the  risks  taken  by  him  in  the  first  three  months  of  h 
work,   would,   if  pasted  tog(^tlier  as  one  connected  diagranx 
frequently  make  a  very  fair  insurance  map  of  the  compact 
of  his  town,  and  save  him  nmch  trouble  in  reporting  subsequen. 
risks. 

The  map  need  not  be  drawn  to  any  particular  scale,  (care 
ing,  of  course,  taken  to  show  the  relative  size  of  buildings),  i 
the  distimces  between  buildings  and  other  measurements 
inserted  in  figures,  but  should  not  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
feet  to  one  inch,  which  allows  ^  o  inch  of  space  to  a  25  foot  front 
and  is  a  very  convenient  one;  and  the  buildings  need  not 
colored  in  water  color,  it  being  only  necessary  to  draw  bricks 
or  stone  outlines  in  red  ink  and  frames  in  black. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  sliow  fire-walls  extending  througf^ 
and  above  the  roof^  (a  very  impoi'tant  fwiture),  wooden  cor-' 
nices,  openings  in  side  or  division  walls  (and  especially  in  walLs 
on  exposed  sides),  communications  with  adjoining  buildings, 
maternal  of  roofs,  etc.     (See  key  to  s\^nbols  and  sample  diagram.) 

The  relative  heights  of  buildings  may  be  shown  by  figures  la 
brackits,  the  heiglit  of  each  being  marked  in  feet.  A  buildings 
exposed  by  one  of  brick  or  stone  adjoining  it,  hxit  of  greater 
height,  is  as  effectually  protected  as  by  a  wall  extending  through 
and  aboN'e  the  nK)f  as  already  explaineil,  and  pains  should  be 
taken  to  show  sucli  an  imiH>rtant  feature  of  a  risk.  The  fact 
might  decide  the  Company  to  accept  a  risk  which  it  would, 
otherwise,  supi)ose  t<:K)  seriously  exiK)sed. 

See  the  diagram  for  the  manner  of  showing  the  relative 
heights  of  buildings  in  blocks. 

Where  there  are  windows  in  that  portion  of  the  wail  of  a 
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buildiug  above  the  roof  of  one  adjoining  it,  they  should  l)e  shown 
in  the  manner  indicated. 

Be  particular,  in  all  cases,  to  give  names  and  tvidths  of 
streets  in  diagrams,  and  unless  a  street  is  at  least  100  feet  wide, 
the  agent  should  show  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  from 
that  on  which  a  risk  is  situated. 

Explanation  of  Diagram.  For  example,  the  omnibus  building, 
Nos.  1 ,  3  and  5  Main  street,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  has  a 
mansard  roof  and  a  woixlen  cornice  (shown  by  the  broken  line 
in  front  of  the  building),  and  is  three  stories  high.  No.  2  Main 
street  represents  a  four  story,  metal  roof,  brick  building,  occupied 
for  a  dry  goods  store  and  photograph  gallery,  the  skyUght  being 
shown  (see  key).  A  communication  between  No.  2  and  No.  4 
is  protected  by  an  iron  door  and  the  walls  of  the  building  rise 
three  feet  above  the  roof.  The  figures  in  brackets  [GO]  show 
that  the  building  is  sixty  feet  high  and,  as  No.  4  adjoining  is 
seventy  feet  high,  the  wall  between  the  two  is,  so  far  as  No.  2 
is  concerned,  an  effectual  fire-wall  (provided  the  iron  door 
proves  reliable).  The  windows  in  the  rear  wall,  on  1st  and 
3rd  floors,  exposed  by  the  planing  mill,  are  protected  with  iron 
shutters,  and  the  wall  between  Nos.  2  and  4  is  1 8  inches  thick 
(shown  by  numerals  on  the  line  of  the  wall). 

No.  28  First  Street  shows  a  frame  planing  mill,  with  a  brick 
boiler-house.  The  line  of  furnace  feed,  however,  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  doi>r  to  the  mill  (an  im|x>rtant  and  objectionable 
feature,  see  under  head  of  "Planing  Mills,")  and  a  "back 
draught"'  would  inevitably  empty  the  contents  of  the  furnaces 
into  the  mill.  There  should  either  be  no  opening  in  the  wall 
between  the  boiler-house  and  the  mill,  or  the  doors  to  the  fur- 
naces should  open  at  right  angles  to  the  mill,  or,  better  still  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  the  communication. 

The  height  of  lumber  piles  is  also  shown,  an  important  point. 
(See  under  head  of  "Lumber  Yards.") 

The  agent  will  notice,  in  the  case  of  No.  1 0  Main  street,  that 
the  iron  shutter  to  the  window  in  the  south  wall  is  a  valuable 
protection,  in  view  of  the  frame  row  on  that  side. 

correspondence: 

Be  prompt  in  replying  to  all  letters  of  the  Company,     Th© 
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accumulation  of  open  matters,  in  consequence  of  unanswer^^^ 
letters,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  large  company,  doing  busine- 
with  thousands  of  agents,  is  almost  overwhelming,  and  serious! 
embarrasses  an  intelligent  management  of  the  business.     Dail 
reports,  applications,  etc.,  are  often  held  for  such  replies  unt 
the  examining  officer,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time  ai 
the  press  of  routine  work,  has  grown  unfamiliar  with  the  mattei 
and  upon  receipt  of  a  delayed  letter,  has  much  of  his  work 
go  over  again. 

Where  several  hundred  letters  are  sent  off  each  day,  th 
accumulation,  even  of  a  week,  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

Be  careful  to  note  the  references  to  pages  of  copyl)ooks  show"'=^-^''" 
ing  copies  of  the  letters,  when  replying  to  them.  It  will  sav*  ^e 
much  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

Do  not  write  about  several  different  matters  on  one  sheei 
In  all  well  regulated  offices,  each  letter  is  filed  in  its  appropriate 
place.     One  relating  to  an   account,   for  instance,   with  th 
account  depjirtment ;  another  describing  a  risk,  with  the  daih    — y 
report.     Letters  have  to  be  read,  also,  by  those  having  charg^^!;^ 
of  the  particular  matters  to  which  they  refer,  and  the  busine^^=3s 
of  a  large  office  is  greatly  facilitated  if  such  matters  are  treate=^^jd 
of  on  separate  sheets,  which  can  then  be  distributed  to  tl       jo 
proper  persons. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  also,  that  where  several  differe~3«it 
matters  are  written  about  on  one  sheet,  copies  have  to  be  ma-^cie 
for  filing ;  this  necessitates  trouble  and  loss  of  time  which  v-^  ill 
more  than  balance  the  extra  expense  of  letter  paper  saved  in 
using  one  sheet. 

CANCELLATION- 

(For  rules  as  to  cancellation  after  a  fire,  sec  pages  818,  319,  etc) 

The  right  to  cancel  a  policy,  at  any  time  they  may  so  el^'^' 
is  one  reserved  by  companies  in  the  printed  conditions  of  tl^^^^ 
policies.  In  reserving  this  right — so  necessary  to  protect  i\\^^^' 
selves — most  companies  accord  the  same  privilege  to  the  assui*^^' 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  upon  the  condition,  however,  that  wb^'^ 
the  cancellation  is  at  the  request  of  the  assured,  it  shall  be  m^ 
at  the  customary  short  rates  of  premium  for  the  time  the  pol»^«^^ 
has  run,  as,  otherwise,  a  party  might  evade  the  proper  chaxi^* 
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or  short  risks  by  taking  a  policy  for  a  j'ear  and  canceling,  pro 
'<itay  when  no  longer  needed. 

When  the  Company  requests  cancellation  of  any  policy  even 
liough  the  reason  may  not  be  apparent  or  sufficient  in  the 
opinion  of  the  agent,  he  should  act  promptly,  forwarding  the 
N)Ucy,  if  possible,  by  return  mail.  A  company  may  have  ample 
reason  which  it  does  not  wish  to  communicate,  or  information 
iot  within  reach  of  the  agent.  By  any  unwarranted  neglect, 
n  such  cases,  an  agent  would  place  himself  in  a  position  of 
•esponsibility  to  the  Company,  if  a  loss  should  occur.  Requests 
o  cancel  policies  are  never  made  unless  for  good  and  sufficient 
-easons,  and  never  without  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
nrcumstances,  not  forgetting  the  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
nent  which  such  requests  may  cause  an  agent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  ignorance  of  some  companies  as  to 
;he  cost  of  carrying  certain  classes  of  hazards  should  result  in 
i  reduction  of  rates  on  them  to  an  unsafe  figure.  No  alternative 
"emains  to  a  conservative  and  intelligent  company,  in  such 
sases,  but  to  decline  the  risks  and  wait  patiently  until  com- 
petitors have  learned  the  cost  of  insuring  them,  or  until  property- 
lolders  have  learned  that  the  policies  of  low  rate  companies  are 
lot  the  cheapest  in  the  broad  view  of  a  true  economy.  To  do 
)therwi8e  than  decline  business  at  inadequate  rates  would  be  to 
nconsistently  ignore  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  experience 
^hich  is  not  profited  by,  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  stem 
amps  of  a  vessel  which  shed  light  only  upon  the  track  over 
Birhich  it  has  passed. 

It,  sometimes,  happens  that,  after  taking  a  risk,  the  agent, 
tiimself,  discovers  evidence  of  moral  hazard,  or  of  serious  in- 
crease of  the  physical  hazard,  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
contract.  In  such  a  case,  a  faithful  agent  will  not  wait  for  in- 
rtructions  from  the  Company,  but  will  cancel  the  i)olicy  at  once. 
A  company  always  appreciates  such  care  of  its  interests. 

After  a  suspicious  partial  loss,  for  instance,  he  should  not 
3ven  wait  to  have  the  loss  adjusted  before  reliev  ing  the  Company 
Df  any  further  liabihty  under  its  policy.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  an  unprincipled  party,  who  fails  in  his  first  attempt  to  bum 
property,  has  learned  enough  thereby  to  succeed  in  a  second. 

When  a  holder  of  a  policy  objects  to  cancellation,  and  refuses 
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to  surrender  the  ixjiicy,  a  tender  of  the  uneanied  premium  d,\, 
the  pro  rata  rate,  for  the  unexpired  time,  in  legal  tender 
currency  mid  ia  the  presence  of  one  or  more  competent 
u'itnesses,  is  sufficient.  Care  should  be  taken  to  tender  the 
correct  amount,  SLUil  the  tender  should  be  without  any  con- 
d  it  ions,  such  (fs  the  si<jnin<j  of  a  receipt  in  full,  A  simple 
receipt  for  so  nnich  money  paid  may  be  demanded  but  not  a 
receipt  in  full  discharge  of  the  claim.  When  a  signed  receipt 
can  be  prcx^ured,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable,  and,  in  that  case, 
should  bo  written  on  the  ix)licy  itself,*  but  it  must  be  i-eraeni- 
bered  that  a  receipt  in  full  is  merely  an  ac*t  of  courtesy,  not 
required  by  law,  and  the  legal  effect  of  a  tender  is  impaired 
where  it  is  made  a  condition — a  legal  tender  must  be  with- 
out conditions,  such  as  the  surrender  of  the  policy  or  other 
document. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,   that  a  check  or  national 
bank  notes  are  not  legal  tendere  if  objec'ted  to  by  the  iissiire^i 
on  that  ground.     United  States  notes,  gold  and  silver  certifi' 
cates,  gold  coin  and  silver  dollars  are  legal  tender,  but  subsi^" 
iary  silver  coin  is  only  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  t^^ 
dollars.     As  above  stated,  how(»ver,  the  holder  of  the  poli^^ 
must  object  to  national  bank  notes  or  other  tender  on  the  gn)a'*^^ 
that  they  are  not  money,  at  the  titne  of  the  tender,  to  preve^'^ 
its  being  a  Ic^gal  tender. 

It  may  b(»  well  to  serve  a  written  notice  as  well,  that  t-  ^ 
C^ompany  is  no  longer  liable  under  the  pohcy,  in  accordanp^ 
with  its  own  terms.     (See  printed  conditions  of  the  policy). 

The  following  is  a  convenient  fomi  for  such  a  notice: 

Jjog(tnsi)ort,  Ind,,  January  2,  r.M»2. 
Mr.  Richard  Foe, 

Sir: — Vou  will  please  take  notice  that  the 

Insurance  Company  of ,  desires  to  term  inn   "* 

the  insurance  on  your  property  by  policy  Xo 

renewal  Xo in  accordance  with  its  terms,  ai    ^ 

/  hereby  tender  you  the  unearned  or  return  premium  f 


*As  follows:  '  Tn^y.  N.  Y..  >Iay  2,  19(^2.     HocHvcd  of  the 

Insumnce  Coinpuny  of  New  York Dollars,  return  premium, 

considerution  of  which  this  policy  is  hereby  (tuuceled  in  full  and  surrender'^ 

iOSftidCompauj." Assured^ 
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the  unexpired  term  of  said  policy,  the  Company  not  being 
^responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  trhich  may  occur  after 
this  date. 

Respectfully, 

Agent, 

If  no  premium  has  been  paid,  the  following  form  of  notice 
should  be  served : 

Logansport,  Lid,,  January  2,  1002. 

Sir: — Voii  trill  please  take  notice  that  the  premium  of 

policy  No ,  issued  by  the Insurance 

Company  of ,  has  not  been  paid,  and  said  policy 

is  null  and  void  by  its  terms,  the  Company  not  being  liable 
for  any  damage  by  fire  v^hich  may  occur  to  the  property. 

Respectfully, 

John  Doe,  Agent, 
To  Mr.  Richard  Roe. 

If  the  policy  is  surrendered,  write  '^canceled''  across  its  face 
and  across  the  entry  in  the  register,  and  forward  it  to  the 
Company  at  once.  It  should  not  be  held  for  the  next  monthly 
account,  if  canceled  at  the  request  of  the  Company. 

Where  a  policy  is  canceled  at  the  request  of  the  assured,  no 
return  premium  is  due  if  it  has  less  than  a  month  to  run. 

Cancellation  of  the  '-Standard'*  Insurance  Policy.    It  will  bo  ob- 

jserved  that  the  cancellation  clause  of  the  ''Standard"  policy  of 

New  York  and  other  States  diffei*s  from  the  old  form  of  clause. 

It  reads  as  follows  (See  lines  51  to  55) : 

*'This  policy  shall  be  canceled  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the  insured;  or 
by  the  company  by  giving  five  days  notice  of  such  cancellation.  If  this  policy 
^ball  be  canceled  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  become  void  or  cease,  the  pre- 
rnium  having  been  actually  paid,  the  imeiirned  portion  shall  be  returne<l  on 
Surrender  of  this  policy  or  last  renewal,  this  company  retaining  the  customary 
short  rate:  except  that  when  this  policy  is  canceled  by  this  company  by  giving 
Dotice  it  shall  retain  only  the  pro  rata  premium." 

Under  the  old  forms  of  cancellation  it  was  necessary  to  make 
B,  tender  of  the  unearned  or  return  premium,  tmd  in  the  case  of 
unprincipled  policy-holders  this  was  sometimes  made  very  diffi- 
cult by  their  evading  service.  In  order  to  secure  cancellation 
for  the  company  simply  by  serving  notice,  lea\ing  the  return 
premium  to  be  paid  upon  demand,  the  clause  in  the  standard 
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policy  was  framed ;  and  it  will  be  observed  by  the  punctuation 

of  the  clause  that  this  provision  is  a  complete  sentence,  ending 

with  a  period,  viz : 

•'This  policy  shall  be  cancelcMi  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the  insured;  or 
by  the  company  by  giving  Jive  days  notice  of  such  cancelation.  If  tliis  policy,"  etc. 
(Note  the  period,  capital  **r'  and  new  sentence.) 

The  concession  of  five  days  was  considered  an  expensive  one 
to  make,  in  that  it  would  prevent  the  company  from  being  re- 
lieved of  an  undesirable  risk  for  five  days  unless  by  agreement 
with  the  assured;  but  great  as  the  concession  was,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  make  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  tendering  the  unearned  premium. 

In  a  recent  case  before  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  hoW" 
ever,  the  court  of  highest  resort  in  the  State,  it  was  held  by  tb^ 
majority  of  the  Court  that,  even  with  this  clause,  tender  o^ 
premium  or  j)ayment  of  it,  was  necessary  to  effect  cancellatiot^'^ 
but  the  minority  opinion  of  the  Court  was  in  line  with  itJ-5 
contention  that  tender  of  return  premium  is  not  necessary  ^*^ 
effect  cancellation ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  was  afterwar^^ 
sustained  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  New  York  L^^^ 
Judge  Wallace  in  the  case  of  Schwartzchild  vs.  Phoenix 
surance  Company  "as  i)resenting  the  better  reasoning."     I  co 
fidently  believe   this   opinion   of   Judge  Wallace  and  of  tl"^^ 
minority  justices  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  he 
by  other  courts  as  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  and  inte 
of  the  contract.     As  I  was  one  of  the  Commission  which  dre 
up  the  Standard   Policy  for  the  State  of  New  York,  I  s 
advisedly  as  to  the  history'  of  this  clause  and  the  intended  me 
ing  of  the  phraseology,  which  at  the  time  had  the  consideration^ 
of  able  lawyers  consulted  by  the  Commission.     The  punctuatic 
of  the  clause  was  not  presented  to  the  Court  in  the  N. 
Court  of  Ai)peals  case  of  Tisdel  vs.  Insurance  Company,  a; 
this  fact,  I  think,  had  much  to  do  with  the  decision. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  decision  that  tender  of  return 
premium  is  necessiiry,  however,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  avoid  liti 
tion  by  tendering  the  return  premium  wherever  it  is  possible 
do  so,  and  to  rest  content  with  freedom  from  anxiety  whe 
wo  are  prevented,  by  absence  of  the  assured  or  evasion  of  servi 
from  tendering  the  premium.     In  most  cases  the  return  of  pre: 
ium  or  tender  of  it,  is  easy  of  accompUshment,  and  it  shoulc:::^^ 
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for  this  reason,  always  be  done.  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course, 
tc)  wait  five  days  if  the  assured  will  accept  the  return  premium 
and  sign  the  cancellation  receipt,  because  both  parties  to  the 
contract  can  terminate  it  by  agreement  at  any  time. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  return  premium  cannot  be  paid  or  ten- 
dered, the  cancellation  notice  should  be  sent  by  registered  mail 
in  the  following  form  in  all  cases  where  the  Standard  Policy  is 
issued: 

"Dear  Sir:    We  hereby  give  you  notice  tiiat  Policy  No 

of Insurance  Company  of issued  to  you 

eovering  on situated  at 

'^ill  be  canceled  five  days  from  this  date  in  accordance  with  its  conditions  as 
set  forth  in  lines  51  to  55  thereof,  and  we  further  notify  you  that  said  Company 
'wrill  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  property  described  in 
said  policy  after  the  expiration  of  five  days  as  herein  stated. 

We  enclose  herewith  $ being  the  full  amount  of  unearned 

premium  on  said  policy  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof,  and  we  hereby  request 
a  return  of  said  policy  to  the  Company.        Yours  truly," 

And  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  days  it  may  be  well,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  assured  and  by  way  of  further  pro- 
tection of  the  Company,  to  serve  another  notice  as  follows : 

**DeHr  Sir:    Pursuant  to  notice  sent  to  you  from  this  office  on 

'we  have  this  day  canceled  oflf  the  books  of  this  Company,  Policy  No 

of  the Ins.  Co.,  issued  to  you,  covering  on 

situate  at and  all  liability  for  loss  under  said  policy  has  ceased." 

If  the  policy  is  payable  to  a  mortgagee  cancellation  notice 
should  be  sent  to  him  by  registered  mail  at  the  same  time  it  is 
sent  to  the  owner,  using  the  following  form : 

NOTICE  TO  MORTGAGEE. 

**i>ear  Sir:     We  hereby  give  you  notice  that  Policy  No 

^^- Insumnce  Company,  of issued  to 

•  •  •  - covering  on situated  at 

'^^'Uie  payable  to  you  in  case  of  loss,  as  mortgagee,  will  be  canceled  five  days 
^'^m  this  date  in  accordance  with  its  conditions  as  set  forth  in  lines  51  to  55 
tboreof,  and  we  further  notify  you  that  said  Company  will  not  be  liable  for 
**^y  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  property  described  in  said  policy  after  the 
^^piration  of  five  days  as  herein  stated.  If  a  mortgagee  clause  is  attached  to 
^'^^  policy  the  provisions  of  such  clause  relating  to  cancellation  are  to  apply.'- 

^e  have  served  a  like  cancellation  upon  the  assured,  above  mentioned,  and 

«ave  paid  to  him  the  sum  of  $ ,  being  the  full  amount  of  unearned 

P'^mium  on  said  policy  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof,  and  we  hereby  request 
^  Return  of  said  policy  to  the  Company.        Yours  truly," 
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When  a  policy  is  to  be  canceled  for  non-payment  of  prenuum 
thereon,  and  a  cancellation  cannot  be  effected  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  a  surrender  of  the  policy,  notices  should  be  sent  in  the 
following  form  by  registered  mail  to  the  owner  and  mortgagee, 
if  a  mortgagee  is  named  in  the  j)olicy : 

NON-PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUM— NOTICE  TO  OWNER. 

"Dear  Sir:     We  hereby  give  you  notice  that  Policy  No 

of Insurance  Company,  of issued  to 

you  covering  on situated  at 

will  be  canceled  five  days  from  this  date  in  accordance  with  its  conditions  as 
set  forth  in  lines  51  to  55  thereof,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NON-PAYMENT 
OF  THE  PREMIUM  DUE  THEREON;  and  we  furthcrnotify  you  that  said 
Company  will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  property  de- 
scribed in  sjiid  policy  after  the  expiration  of  five  days  as  herein  stated.  And 
we  hereby  demand  the  return  of  said  policy  to  this  Company,  together  with 
the  earned  premium  to  this  date,  amounting  to  $ Yours  truly, 

P.  S.  Payment  of  the  full  premiiun  to  this  Company  or  its  duly  authorize 
agent  before  the  expiraticm  of  the  five  days  above  mentioned,  will  render  tbw 
notice  inoperative  and  void;  otherwise  it  will  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

NON-PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUM— NOTICE  TO  MORTGAGEE. 

"Dear  Sir:    We. hereby  give  you  notice  that  Policy  No -  • 

of Insurance  Company,  of issued  ^^ 

covering  on situated  at -  • 

made  payable  to  you  in  cas(;  of  loss,  as  mortgagee,  will  be  canceled  five  day* 
from  this  date  in  aceordanci;  with  its  conditions  as  set  forth  in  lines  51  to  ^^ 
thereof,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NON-PAYMENT  OF  THE  PREMIt^^^ 
DUE  THEREON;  and  we  further  notify  you  that  said  Company  will  not  "•><? 
liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  property  describeti  in  said  poli^'^^ 
after  the  expiration  of  five  days  as  herein  stated.  If  a  mortgagee  clause  ^^ 
attached  to  said  i)oliey,  the  provisions  of  such  clause  relating  to  cancel  la  ti^^** 
are  to  apply. 

We  have  served  a  like  cancellation  notice  upon  the  assured,  and  hereby 
(|uest  the  return  of  sai<l  policy  to  this  Company,  together  with  the  cam< 
premium  to  this  date,  amounting  to  * Yours  truly, 

P.  S.     Pavment  of  the  full  premium  to  this  Company  or  its  duly  authoriz^^ 
agent  before  tlu;  expiratitm  of  the  five  <lays  above  mentioned,  will  render  tip-  '^, 
notice  inoperative  and  void;  otherwise  it  will  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  ^ 

Cancellation  of  Policy,  Claim  Pending.  In  many  cases  whet^ 
there  is  delay  in  the  adjustment  of  loss  which  does  not  involv^'^ 
all  the  property  described  in  the  iK)Hcy,  it  is  important  that  tt  ^ 
company  should  be  promptly  rehevedof  liability  for  further  lo^^ 
by  cancelling  the  iK)licy  on  the  remaining  property,  pending  a<J  ^ 
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stment  and  settlement.  This  should  always  be  done  where 
3  cause  of  the  fire  is  suspected  incendiarism,  external  or  in- 
•nal ;  where  the  remaining  property  is  left  vacant  or  impro- 
rted;  or  where  a  partial  loss  has  occurred  and  the  assured 
>uld  be  benefited  by  a  total  destruction  of  the  property  by  a 
x)nd  fire,  etc.  In  every  case  of  loss  where  these  or  similar 
itures  present  themselves,  steps  should  be  taken  at  the  outset 
the  investigations  to  secure  for  the  company  a  release  from 
rther  liability  for  loss  on  the  remaining  property.  Inasmuch 
the  conditions  of  the  policy  provide  for  a  five  days  notice  of 
Qcellation  which,  in  some  cases,  is  notice  to  a  claimant  who 
s  a  partial  loss  that  the  second  fire  must  take  place  within 
at  period,  the  policy  should  be  canceled  on  the  unbumed  ' 
operty  at  once  by  mutual  agreement,  whonever  it  is  possible 
do  so,  and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  owing  to  the  objection 
the  assured  or  the  remoteness  of  the  mortgagee,  (if  policy  is 
lyable  to  one,)  the  following  form  of  notice  (enclosing  the  full 
nount  of  unearned  premium  pro  rata)  should  be  delivered  by 
ind  with  a  witness  or,  if  manual  tender  or  delivery  is  not  possi- 
e,  sent  the  assured  by  registered  mail. 

CLAIM  PENDING- CANCELLATION  NOTICE. 

"Dear  Sir:    We  hereby  give  you  notice  that  Policy  No 

Insurance  Company,  of held  by  you, 

U  be  canceled  five  days  from  this  date  in  accordance  with  its  conditions  as 
forth  in  lines  51  to  55  thereof,  and  we  further  notify  you  that  said  Company 
II  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  property  described  in 
1  l>olicy  after  the  expiration  of  five  days  as  herein  stated. 

^ou  may  regard  this  notice  as  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  you  may  have 
>H  this  Company  by  reason  of  any  fire  which  may  have  happened  prior  to 
»  date  causing  loss  or  damage  to  property  described  in  said  policy,  and  while 
Said  Company  does  not  admit  nor  deny  liability  for  such  claim,  nor  admit 

Validity  of  said  policy,  we  enclose  herewith  $ being  the  full 

^Unt  of  unearned  premium  on  said  policy  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof. 

Yours  truly," 

tf  the  policy  is  payable  to  a  mortgagee  the  same  notice  should 
Served  upon  him  by  registered  mail,  adding  the  words,  '*We 

Ve  paid  to  the  assured  S ,  being  the  full  amount 

the  unearned  premium  on  said  policy  for  the  unexpired  term 
ereof." 

The  foregoing  notices  of  cancellation  may  be  made  to  conform 
>  the  conditions  of  any  policy  of  insurance  by  omitting  or 
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changing  the  numbers  of  the  poHcy  lines  referred  to  and  by 
changing  the  time  in  which  the  cancelhition  may  l>e  effected. 
All  of  these  forms,  of  course,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Company 
on  requisition. 

When  a  policy  has  been  burned,  lost  or  mislaid,  the  company 
may  l>e  relieved  of  further  liability  at  once,  if  the  assured  and 
mortgagee  consent,  (if  the  policy  is  payable  to  a  mortgagee,)  bv 
the  execution  of  the  following  receipt  by  all  parties  in  interest : 

In  considcTation  of Dollars  paid  mv  (or  us)  by  the 

Insuraucc;  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  receipt  \vli(^r(H>f  is  hereby  ackuowleilgeil. 

Policy  No of  said  company  issued  to  me  (or  us,)  is  hereby  cunct'Ht^^' 

in  full  from  this  date;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  this  cancellation  is 
;  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  which  I  (or  we)  may  have  for  loss  by  reason 
of  any  lire  which  may  have  happened  prior  to  this  date  to  property  describe 
in  said  policy;  and  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  this  cancellation 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  liability  for  such  loss  on  the  part  of 
said  company,  nor  as  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  said  policy  at  tac  time  of 
the  mrurrence  of  such  fire,  the  true  intent  of  this  cancellation  being  to  n-Hev*' 
said  company  from  all  liability  for  further  loss  under  said  policy  f rom  *na 
after  this  date,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  parly  so  far  as  any 
pending  claim  for  loss  is  concerned,  and  sjiid  policy  having  been  burned,  lost 
or  mislaid,  1  (or  we)  hereby  agree  to  protect  and  forever  defend  the  said  com 
pany  against  all  persons  or  claims  whatsoever  on  account  of  Siiid  policy  t>y 
reason  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  occurring  to  the  property  described  m 
said  policy  from  and  after  this  date. 

Dated  at this ilav  of 19  ••■ 

AVitness: 


This  receipt  may  1h>  executed  in  duplicate. 

The  cancellation  of  a  iK)licy  jnior  to  an  adjustment  of  a  clai^ 
is,  of  course,  necessary  only  in  case  of  a  partial  loss  under  tvS 
lX)licy,  and  in  such  case  a  (piestion  may  arise  as  to  the  amoti^ 
of  return  })remiinn  to  be  j)ai(l  in  order  to  effect  a  cancellation* 
When  a  cancellation  is  consented  to  by  all  parties  in  intere^* 
any  sum  that  may  be  agreed  upon  ^\'ill  be  sufficient  considerati^^^ 
to  effect  a  legal  cancellation  of  the  i>olicy.  But  when  cancel*^' 
tion  can  only  be?  accomplished  })y  service  of  written  notice  up^^^ 
the  i)arties  interestcMl  in  the  policy  care  nmst  be  taken  to  mJ**^*^ 
full  and  ample  payment  of  unearned  premium.  In  such  ca^"* 
the  siifc  way  will  be  to  tendc^r  or  retiu'n  the  full  premium  nain*^' 
in  the  i)olicy,  and  when  an  adjustment  has  been  made  the  excc<** 
may  be  retained  by  the  company  u\Hjn  payment  of  the  loss,    ^ 
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5rof  too  much  return  premium  does  no  harm,  while  a  tender 

0  little  will  defeat  a  cancellation.  As  the  cancellations 
^mplated  in  this  article  are  emergency  cases  care  should  be 

1  to  make  the  tender  large  enough  to  acccjmplish  the  object 
ht. 

id  Policies.  All  the  foregoing  pertains  to  the  cancellation 
policy  immediately  after  a  fire,  and  before  an  adjustment 
been  made,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  known  breach  of 
•act  or  defense.     If  a  policy  is  suspended,  or  totally  void 

Hny  cause  whatever,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  there  is,  of 
36,  nothing  to  cancel,  and  any  action  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
,  or  an  adjuster,  from  which  a  desire  to  l)e  relieved  of 
iity  may  be  inferred,  might  be  construed  to  be  a  reco<j- 
m  of  the  validity  of  the  policy,  and  a  waircr  of  all 
nses.  Indeed  the  courts  have  held  that  an  attempt  to 
el  implies  the  validity  of  the  ix)licy.  This  class  of  cases  in- 
J8  policies  that  have  never  attached — that  is,  that  were  void 
iitio — policies  that  have  been  rendered  vc^id  by  acts  of  the 
•ed,  and  claims  for  loss  under  an  alleged  parol  or  verbal 
sment  to  insure.  Each  case  will  have  features  peculiar  to 
,  more  or  less  intricate,  and  when  encountered,  the  adjuster 
vised  to  report  the  facts  to  the  company  for  such  action  as 

seem  best  after  a  careful  considerati<^n  of  any  point  bear- 
ipon  the  question  of  waiver,  and  the  possibility  of  a  second 
esulting  in  an  additional  claim  for  loss,  and  further  trouble 
16  company. 

HOW  TO  PROCEED  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

e  agent  should  always  consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
d  every  fire  at  his  agency ;  not  only  will  he,  in  this  way, 
valuable  practical  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to 
9  of  the  hazard  of  risks  and  exi)osures,  but,  if  he  is  a  man 
telligence  and  judgment,  his  presence  and  direction  will, 
abtedly,  be  of  value  to  his  companies  in  the  saving  of 
5rty  which  might,  otherwise,  be  destroyed  or  stolen.  He 
learn,  also,  wholesome  lessons  of  prudence,  and  become 
conservative  and  careful  of  his  company's  interest.  See- 
ow  easily  the  entire  receipts  of  an  agency  for  years  may  be 
imed  in  a  few  moments,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  accept 
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responsibilities  for  liis  principal  for  excessive  amounts  or  inade- 
(juate  rates. 

Where  an  organized  fire  department  exists,  the  agent's  duties 
will  probably  be  confined  to  the  j)rotection  of  property  fn)m 
damage  by  injudicious  removal.  The  chief -engineer  or  superin- 
tendent of  fire  brigade,  as  before  stated,  should  have  the  whole 
direction  of  a  fire,  and,  while  he  may  make  mistakes,  it  is 
generally  best  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  during  a  fire  with 
the  advice  of  others.  It  is  verv  desirable  that  the  entire  force 
of  firemen  should  be  under  the  control  of  one  man,  and  the  efforts 
of  citizens  should  be  directed  rather  to  his  removal,  if  inefficent, 
than  to  the  confusion  attendant  ujK>n  a  multitude  of  opinions, 
advanced  at  a  time  when  only  one  can  be  followed. 

Where  there  is  no  fire  dei)artment,  or  before  its  arrival  on  the 
ground,  the  agent  may  render  valuable  service.  The  example 
and  direction  of  a  single  cool  and  collected  person,  at  such  a 
time,  is  invaluable.  At  the  commencement  of  a  fire  a  bucket 
of  n'((ter,  properh/  applied^  vuty  be  irorfh  more  than  a  steam 
fire  engine  a  few  moments  later. 

Do  not  wait  for  engines  to  come  up,  or  disdain  the  simple 
appliances  at  hand.     A  bucket  of  water,  an  axe  \\\i\\  which  to 
gain  access  to  a  concealed  fire,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the 
drafts  and  currents  of  air,  wliich  should  be  cut  off,  if  possible, 
may  hold  the  fire  in  check,  if  not  extinguish  it.     All  loud  cries, 
unnecessary  noises  or  excited  gesticulation,  tend  to  confusion 
i:nd  should  be  avoided.     Cool,   quiet  and  persistent  effort  i^ 
indispensable,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  work  of  extinguishii^^ 
the  fire  mav  be  one  of  hours  and  not  of  minutes,  and  th^ 
strength  and  endurance  should  not  be  exhausted  in  spjismoA^^ 
efforts  at  the  start,  but  be  husbanded  for  what  may  prov^     * 
jH'otracted  and  laborious  task. 

7/  is  of  the  utmost  ronse<pience  to  shnt^  and  keep  close^^ 
alt  doors,  irindon-s,  and  otticr  (tpeninfjs  which  mighty  othe  "^ 
wise,  add  to  the  draft^  There  could  be  no  better  illu8trati( 
of  the  imiMU'tance  of  this  injunction  than  a  recent  fire,  that 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York,  on  March  17,  1899.  Th  ^ 
hotel  was  located  on  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  route  of  the  S»  ^ 
Patrick's  day  procession,  and  all  of  the  doors  and  windows  cJ-^' 
the  hotel  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  side  were  oi)en.     When  the  fi^*^ 
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started,  therefore,  the  condition  was  that  of  a  stove  with  all  the 
dampers  open,  and  the  fire  flashed  so  rapidly  throughout  the 
structure  that  it  was  quickly  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  guests 
lost  their  lives.  This  has  always  been  my  own  theory  of  the 
cause  of  the  rapidity  of  the  fire,  attributed  by  many  to  electric- 
light  wiring,  escaping  gas,  incendiarism,  &c. 

The  person  taking  the  lead  should,  by  proceeding  on  hands 
and  knees  to  avoid  the  smoke  which  is  alwavs  loss  dense  near 
the  floor,  endeavor  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fire,  which 
may  often  be  seen  burning  brightly  in  the  clear  space  of  air 
near  the  floor,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  r(K)m  is  filled  with 
smoke.  He  should  apply  the  water  passed  to  him  .so  that  it 
will  strike  the  burning  materials.  This  is  very  im|x>rtant, 
whether  the  water  be  applied  by  hose  from  an  engine  or  by 
pails.     It  must  strike  the  fire  itself. 

If  there  is  any  delay  in  passing  the  water  to  him,  and  he  can- 
not be  kept  supplied  with  pailfuls,  he  should  use  a  cup  or 
dipper  to  throw  the  water,  so  as  to  make  every  drop  effective. 
So  careful  should  he  be  to  prevent  any  draft  of  air,  that  he 
should  close  the  door  of  the  room,  in  case  he  has  to  wait  for 
water. 

A  remarkable  fire  which  occurred  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  in  the 
drug  store  of  Messrs.  Smiley  &  Henderson,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  the  importance  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air. 
Spontaneous  ignition  took  place  in  some  fine  planing  mill  chips 
^hich  had  been  saturated  with  the  drippings  of  linseed  oil. 
The  box  containing  this  dangerous  mixture  was  carelessly  left 
oix  the  head  of  a  barrel  containing  linseed  oil.     The  fire  resulting 
^^<itually  charred  the  barrels  standing  near,  one  of  which  con- 
fined wine  and  another  whiskey,  and  was  sufficientl}-  hot  to 
^lister  a  barrel  containing  turpentiue,  but,  having  exhausted 
^H^  oxygen  of  the  apartment,  it  went  out  for  want  of  air, 
T'he  room,  though  filled  with  the  most  combustible  materials, 
'^"€48,  fortunately,  a  closed  one,  there  being  no  openings  or  broken 
P^nes  of  glass  to  supply  the  wanting  element. 

^'^here  water  cannot  be  procured,  moist  earth,  mud  or  sand 
^^a.y,  sometimes,  be  successfully  used.     Indeed,  it  is  claimed 
^^^t  sand  is  better  than  water  for  extinguishing  kerosene  or 
^ther  oil  fires. 
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Where  a  steam  jet  is  provided  in  the  room  in  which  the  fire 
is  l)urniug,  the  valve  should  be  opened,  after  securely  closing 
all  the  irfHflotrs  and  doors.  If  the  room  can  be  effectually 
closed,  it  will  soon  extinguish  the  fire. 

If  a  steam  jet  is  not  provided  and  the  room  is  heated  by  steani, 
or  has  steam-pipes  passing  through  it.  they  ma}'  be  broken  with 
a  heavy  wrench  or  axe,  so  as  to  permit  the  steam  to  escape.  A 
large  mill  near  Philadelphia  was  saved  in  this  way  by  the 
})resence  of  mind  of  a  passing  mechanic,  who  broke  the  steam 
pipes  with  a  wrench,  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand 
while  i>{issing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  if  fire-extinguishers  are  at  hand, 
they  should  be  used  as  soon  as  jK)S8ible. 

A  building  exposed  to  a  burning  one  may,  sometimes,  be 
saved  by  covering  the  roof  and  exposed  sides  with  carpets, 
blankets,  or  other  W(X)len  material,  which  should  be  kept  wet 
by  persons  stationed  on  the  roof  or  at  ^vindows  in  the  upper 
stories  with  pails  of  water  and  dipjxTS. 

When  it  seems  certain  that  a  building  cannot  be  saved,  aW" 
not  before,  efforts  should  be  made  to  save  such  of  the  contend* 
as  can  be  removed.     It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  fire  that  tl>^ 
utmost  coolness  and  intelligence   should  prevail.      The  mo^^ 
r(du(d>le  and  i)ortable  pr()})erty  should  be  first  carried  out  to   ^ 
safe  ])lMce  and   (juarded  from   th teres  who,  if  permitted    ^^^ 
profit  by  a  fire,  may  be  tempted  to  become  incendiaries  to  secu  ^^ 
subsecpient  op})ort unities.     Such  merchandise  as  dry  goods  ^-'^ 
cutlery  should  be  Removed  in  i)reference  to  crockery.     The  latt  ^^ 
is  liable  to  be  broken  even  if  carried  out,  and  does  not  dama^^*^ 
so  easily  })y  water  or  smoke  as  the  former  and  yet,  strange-  -^ 


(»nough,  intelligent  by-standers  sometimes  throw  crockeiy  o    ^ 
of  the  windows  and  carry  feather  b(»ds  carefully  downstairs. 

Furniture,  mirrors  and  piaui)s,  which  Ci^mnot  be  removed  wit 
out  being  broken  in  pieces  and  destroyed,  had  better  be  left  ^^'' 
burn,  that  the  moral  effect  of  their  wilful  and  unnecessa^^-^ 
destruction  may  l)e  avoided.  As  a  rule,  little,  if  anything,  -^^ 
ever  savcnl  by  throwing  articles  out  of  windows,  unless  they  a"^^^ 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  easily  damaged  by  a  fall ;  such,  for  instanc  ^' 
as  mattresses  or  other  bedding,  wwiring  api>arel,  etc. 

In  case  a  barn  or  stable  is  on  fire,  the  horses  and  cattle  shouJ^ 
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3  at  once  removed.  The  buildinj^  is,  frequently,  even  as  a 
lestion  of  value,  of  less  importiince.  In  removing  animals 
ire  should  be  taken  to  do  so,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
■dinary  manner,  without  excitement,  or  unnecessar}'  noise. 
hich  might  frighten  them.  If  tht^y  become  restive  they  should 
3  blindfolded  with  a  ciwit,  empty  grain  bag,  or  other  cloth, 
ire  lieing  taken  to  keep  the  eyes  thoroughly  covered  until  they 
re  safely  removed  to  some  secure  place  irhere  they  cannot 
?e  the  fire.  Animals  will,  sometimes,  rush  into  a  burning 
Liilding,  if  not  prevented,  especUiIhj  if  it  he  the  one  in  which 
ley  hare  been  fed  or  sheltered — not  because  they  love  to  rush 
ito  fire,  as  is  erroneously  supix)sed,  but  because  they  bec*ome 
ightened. 

Merchandise  on  the  lower  Hooi-s  mav  often  be  saveni  from 
jrious  water  damage  by  covering  counters,  tables,  and  shelves 
^ith  tarpaulins  or  canvas.  The  covers  should  extend  well  over 
18  tops  of  shelves,  in  such  cases. 

Chimney  Fires  may  be  almost  instantly  extinguished  by  throw- 
ig  salt  on  the  fire.  The  proc^ess  of  burning  the  salt  evolves 
luriatic  acid  gas  which  extinguishes  flame.* 

Where  sulphur  is  procurable  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  fire 
ad  the  fire-place  covered  with  a  metallic  fire-board  or  "blower." 
ulphurous  oxide,  resulting  from  the  combustion,  will  soon  fill 
le  chimney,  and  taking  up  all  the  oxygen  from  the  contained 
ir,  will  extinguish  the  fire.  A  fire  may  be  extinguished,  in 
lis  way,  even  after  it  lias  extended  into  the  wcKKl-work  of  a 
uilding. 

Where  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  flames  or  smoke  of  a  burn- 
ig  building,  he  should  breathe  through  a  wet  cloth  or  handker- 
lief,  or  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  previously  wetting  it  for  the 
urpose.  I  cannot  offer  better  advice  to  one  in  a  burning  build- 
ig  than  that  of  ex-Chief  Hugh  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  Fire 
department  after  the  burning  of  tlie  Windsor  Hotel  already  ' 
jferred  to.     It  is  as  follows: 

•'Should  the  cry  of  'Fire I'  resound  throughout  the  hotel  and  volumes  of 
noke  fill  the  corridors  and  the  room,  the  thing  above  nil  others  to  do  is  to 
eep  cool.     Keep  cool,  keep  cool,  keep  cool — no  matter  how  serious  the  fire 


•Muriatic  acid  isahydric  chlorijie,  and  as  connnon  salt  is  a  sodic  chloride 
ontaining,  also,  more  or  less  moisture  by  absorption  and.  therefore,  hydrogen, 
»  combustion  would  generate  hydric  cldoriiU^  or  muriatic  acid  gas. 
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seems,  is  the  ad  vice  that  I  reiterate.  If  those  who  j  umped  from  the  windowsof 
the  Windsor  had  kept  cool  and  waited  for  the  firemen,  instead  of  jumping, 
most  of  them  would  have  been  saved. 

When  smoke  clogs  the  corridors,  follow  these  siiggastions: 

1      Keep  the  door  and  transom  of  the  room  shut. 

2.  Open  the  windows  from  the  top. 

3.  Wet  a  towel  and  stuff  it  in  the  mouth.  Breathe  through  it  instead  of 
through  the  nose.  It  will  keep  the  smoke,  cinders  and  fire  from  the  lungs, 
and  its  moisture  will  have  a  reviving  effect. 

4.  Stand  at  the  window  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  outside  air. 

5*.  Should  there  be  a  rope  fire-escape,  use  it  only  when  you  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  your  safety.  If  it  is  secured,  as  many  of  them  are,  merely  by  an  iron 
hook,  twist  it  several  times  anmnd  some  solid  article  in  the  room.  Then  begin 
your  descent.  It  is  a  dangerous  exiwrimcnt  at  best  and  there  is  only  one  safe 
way  of  doing  it.  That  way  is  this:  Protect  the  hands  by  covering  them  willi 
towels  or  anything  of  like  nature;  gnisp  the  rope  firmly  by  both  hands,  twist 
it  once  around  the  right  leg,  then  placing  it  between  the  feet  keep  them  firmly 
together  and  in  that  position  slide  down  the  rope  as  slowiy  as  possible. 

A  woman  should  go  down  the  rope  in  the  sjime  way.     In  the  average  c^^ 
her  clothes  will  permit  her  to  make  an  easier  descent  than  a  man. 

6.  If  possible,  never  let  a  woman  or  child  descend  on  a  rope  alone.    '^    . 
husband  should  secure  the  rope  under  his  wife's  arms,  place  some  articl*^  ° 
furniture  higher  than  the  window  sill  near  the  window,  and  then  let     '*  . 
woman  descend  by  paying  out  the  rope  gradually.     If  the  child  is  small,  0- 
well  to  tie  it  with  bedclothing  to  the  breast  or  back  of  the  person  going  dc^"  ^ 
the  rope. 

7.  Never  jump  unless  the  blaze  h  scorching,  and  not  then  if  the  firei 
with  their  settling  ladders  are  coming  up  the  building  or  are  near. 

8.  Never  go  to  the  roof  when  you  know  that  there  is  no  escape  from  i 
adjoining  buildings  unless  as  a  hist  recourse.  In  the  big  buildings  fire  alw 
cHmbs  to  the  top. 

9.  If  cauirht  in  a  corridor  or  a  room,  always  keep  crouched  to  the  floor 
keep  close  to  the  wall.     Keep  as  low  as  possible.     Fire  and  smoke  ascend. 

10.  If  a  jump  must  be  made  through  flame  within  a  building  to  the  loi 
floor,  judge  the  distance  as  carefully  as  possible,  throw  a  blanket  or  eoveri 
over  the  head  and  make  the  leap.     Then  remove  the  covering,  breathe 
little  and  carefully  and   work  gradually  along  the  corridor  until  safety 
reached. 

Theoretically  1  know  of  no  other  instructions.     The  most  important  featc^^— -^ 
is  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  prep^^^f^ 
ration  is  by  a  preliminary  examination.     When  one  has  made  that  examinati    -^^ 
he  knows  when  the  emergency  arises  what  is  his  best  method  of  procedure.         _ 

What  I  have  said  may  seem  elementary,  but  I  speak  from  long  and  acti 
experience,  and  I  know  that  the  instructions  are  accurate.     When  I  say  'ke 
cool*  it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  New  York's  firemen  will  do  their  du 
There's  not  a  coward  in  the  department.     The  tests  in  our  school  of  instructi< 
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80  perilous  and  severe  that  none  but  a  brave  man  will  undertake  them. 
e  Commissioners  never  have  to  reject  a  'probationer.'  The  candidate  for 
'iTibership  in  the  department  rejects  himself  usually  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
tie  hasn't  courage.  Capt.  McAdam  is  the  instructor  of  the  school  and  drill- 
ister  of  the  Lif<;-Saving  Corps,  and  the  fireman  who  has  taken  a  thirty-<lay 
urse  in  his  school  is  competent  to  save  life  and  do  heroic  deeds.  When  the 
?n  in  blue  are  in  sight  don't  jump.  They'll  climb  walls  and  go  through 
loke  and  fire.  Their  mission  is  to  save  life,  and  they'd  rather  die  themselves 
m  fail  in  their  duty.  If  by  any  possibility  they  can't  reach  a  window  or  a 
)f  they'll  spread  the  life-net  at  the  base  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  jumper. 
7  final  instructions  are:  Study  the  surroundings  of  your  room  and  building, 
ow  the  methods  of  escape,  keep  cool  and — don't  jump." 

The  Chief  adds  advice,  which  probably  every  underwriter 
tvays  follows,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  a  hotel  before  a  fire, 
mely : 

*The  first  thing  a  hotel  guest  should  do  on  being  assigned  to  his  room  is  to 
ate  the  nearest  outside  fire-escape.  After  that  he  should  familiarize  himself 
;h  the  location  of  the  hall  windows  and  discover  their  relation  to  the  roof  of 
adjoining  buildings.  He  should  next  learn  the  position  of  the  stairs  and 
ir  top  and  bottom  landings.  The  top  landing  particularly  he  should  know 
about,  as  well  as  the  method  of  egress  to  the  roof.  All  this  information  the 
»t  can  acquire  in  ten  minutes  or  less.  After  making  these  investigations, 
uld  a  fire  break  out,  he  knows  his  relative  location  and  his  various  avenues 
»cape. 

•reciscly  the  same  rules  apply  to  private  houses  and  flat  buildings,  especially 
nties,  where  private  dwellings  are  frequently  five  stories  high." 

HOW  TO  PROCEED  IN  CASE  OF  LOSS* 

[f  any  pf)rtion  of  the  property  is  solved,  take  immediate  steps 
have  it  protected  by  the  assured  from  fuither  damage,  and 
m  notify  the  Company,  at  its  office,  by  letter  or  telegram, 
wording  to  circumstances.  If  the  loss  is  a  severe  one,  a  tele- 
im  should  be  sent  giving  mimher  of  policy^  probable  per- 
itage  of  loss,  and  names  and  amounis  of  other  companies 
the  risk,  that  the  Company  may  consult  with  them  as  to  the 
ion  to  bo  taken.  The  telegram  should  be  immediately 
lowed  by  a  letter,  giving  all  the  particulars  that  can  be 
leeted. 

A.void  unnecessary  words  in  a  telegram,  such,  for  instance,  as 
end  adjuster,^'  or  ^Urhat  shall  I  dof^  Requests  for  instruc- 
118  are  unnecessary.  It  must  be  obvious,  on  reflection,  to  an 
elligent  agent,  that  the  Company  would  naturally  advise, 


32S  CARING   FOR   DAMAGE^^BLE   GOODS. 

upon  receipt  of  the  in  formation,  without  l)eing  reminded  C^      ^ 
iluty. 

Tlie  following  fonn  of  telegram  may  be  nKxlified  to  suit  c 
Insurance  Conipanff, 


ses: 


TV 

her 


'''Total  /o.s'.s  (or  fifty  j>er  rent.,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  r::::^"^^ 
be),    i went ij-f our   ffrenfff-ffro,    James    Bronn:   H<nne^  J^^^ 

ihonsdtul:  Aetna,  fire:  Phenix,  Hrnoklt/n,  ten.'' 

Richard  Roe,  Ageu 

This  gives  the  Company  all  of  the  principal  facts  neces^ 
to  enal)le  it  to  consult,  as  to  the  adjustment,  with  the  ot 
comj)anie8  interested. 

Where  a  greater  numl)er  of  companies  are  on  the  risk,  tl 
may  be  grouped  according  to  amounts,  to  save  words  and 
pense,  thus:   ''Home,  Aetna ,  Hanover,  fire  thousand; 
agara,  Xationaly  three;  Hartford,   Germania,  twenty-} 
hundred.^'     This  will  be  imj^)rtant  and  inteUigible  informatic-^^^^' 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  entirely  unne(*essary  to  wire  the  nair^^^^^ 
of  the  companies,  especialh/  if  the  agent  has  properly  fil^^^^ 
out  the  daily  report  as  to  the  other  companies  insuring  t      ^ 
risk.     Moreover,  where  the  company  has  a  special  agent 
adjust  the  loss  (as  most  large  companies  have)  the  informati^  -^^ 
cis  to  other  comi)anies  is  not  necessary  and  the  expense  of  wirir^"  *  ^ 
it  should  be  saved. 

When  the  loss  is  small  and  no  immediate  action  is  necessar  ^^^V 
dispatch  a  letter,  as  soon  as  possible,  but  do  not  telegraph.     It    '^^.  i 
more   imi)ortant   to   telegraph,    in   case   of  a  serious  partis 
damage  to  a  stock  of  merchitndise,  than  where  the  loss  is  C-^^^ 
a   hnilding,   as  an  experienced  adjuster,   if  promptly  on  th  ^   ' 
ground,  may  j)ossibly  save  a  serious  damage  fn)m  rust,  mildev^"^^     ' 
or  otiicr  cause. 

Hardware,  and  esi)ecially  cutlery,  should  l)e  unwrapped,  we^^^ 
rubbed  off  and  oiled,  as  soon  as  possible.     Dry  goods,  rolls  u -^ 
cloth,  clothing,  etc.,  shouM  be  opened  out  to  dry  to  preveiC"^^ 
further  loss  by  heating,  stnins  and  mildew.     Such  g(xxls  shoul  -^ 
never  be  piled  up  while  damp.     Tobacco,  stationery,  drugs  an-  -^^^^ 


stoves  all  need  immediate  care.      The  agent,   in  such  ct 
shoidd  act  with  decision,  and  especially  if  the  assured  is  uir       ^' 
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icipled   enough  to  object  to   such   precautions,  the  agent 

uld  notify  him  that  it  is  his  duty,  under  the  contract,  to  take 

}.  of  the  damaged  property,  and  that  the  underwriters  will 

l)e  resjKjnsihle  for  the  consequences  of  any  neglect  on  his 

t.     Lines  tJT,  08  and  (?.)  of  the  Standard  poUcy  are  as  follows : 

f  fire  tKvur  tlie  insured  sliall  ^ive  immediate  notice  of  any  loss  thereby  in 
ing  to  this  rompuny,  ]>r()l«Mt  the  property  from  further  damaire,  forthwith 
rate  the  damaged  nnd  undamaged  personal  property,  put  it  in  tiie  l)est 
il»le  order,  make  a  complete  invenl^)ry  of  the  same,  stating  the  quantity 
cost  of  each  article  and  the  amount  claimed  thereon." 

he  agent  should  have  suj>er vision  of  the  damaged  i)roperty, 
it  is  best  to  arrange  the  matter  of  caring  for  it  amicably 
ii  the  assureil,  convincing  him  that  it  is  to  his  interest.  A 
e  tact  at  this  p)int  would  be  valuable,  and  an  intelligent 
nt  will  soon  convince  any  ordinary  claimant  that  he  is  simply 
ising  him  in  his  own  best  interest. 

Vhere  the  building  is  insured  and  is  partially  damaged,  it 
i  be  necessary  to  temporarily  close  the  r(K>f  or  a  broken  side 
1,  with  cheap  boards,  to  prevent  farther  damage  by  rains, 
lis,  also,  may  need  shoring  or  pn)pping  to  prevent  their 
ig  blown  down. 

ome  persons  supi>ose  that  they  must  not  touch  anything, 
jr  a  fire,  until  the  underwiiters  have  examined  the  premises. 
jy  should  be  instructed  that  it  is  their  duty  alicdfjs  to pro- 
f  the pntpertij  from  further  datnoge. 

fhen  the  circumstances  of  a  partial  loss  are  so  suspicious  as  to 
cate  incendiarism  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  it  imiy  l)e  advisti- 
to  cancel  the  policy,  (see  ante,  pp.  in3,  318),  or  to  employ  a 
stant  and  reliable  night  watchman,  to  keep  the  i)roj)erty 
ler  constant  surveillance,  until  the  adjustment  is  consum- 
:€d  and  the  policy  can  be  taken  up,  in  the  regular  manner. 
>8e  who  fail  in  a  first  attempt  to  burn  property  sometimes 
ceed  in  a  second. 

ollecting  the  Facts  of  the  Fire.  Having  taken  every  precaution 
ave  further  loss,  the  agent  should  endeavor  to  jiscertain  the 
88  of  the  fire,  if  possible,  whether  originating  from  design, 
jlessness,  spontaneous  combustion,  or  other  causes.  He 
aid  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  suspicious  circum- 
lees  before,  or  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  to  succeed,  it  will 
lecessary  to  proceed  quietly  and  cautiously.     Parties  know- 
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ing  of  suspicious  facts  are  generally  slow  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  or  suspicions.  Always  try  to  find  the  person  who 
tras  first  upon  the  ground  and  ascertain  what  he  saw,  and 
at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  the  fire  was  discovered. 

Find  out  whether  the  building  was  occupied  or  was  stand- 
ing vacant  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  if  vacant,  how  long  it 
had  been  so;  whether  it  was  a  paying  investment  to  the  owner 
and  lessee;  whether  it  was  ''foij  sale,"  (and  if  so,  for  what  price), 
or  in  litigation ;  whether  mortgaged  or  about  to  be ;  if  mortgaged, 
whether  undergoing  foreclosure,  or  whether  the  mortgage  had 
been  called  in ;  whether  any  threats  had  been  made  to  bum  the 
proj)erty,  etc. 

If  the  loss  is  on  merchandise,  ascertain  whether  the  stock 
was  full  or  low,  new,  or  old  and  shelf- worn;  whether  the  books 
of  accounts  and  papers  were  saved;  whether  any  property 
was  stolen,  at  or  after  the  fire,  and  if  so,  how  much — giving  a 
detailed  statement. 

Not  a  small  portion  of  jewelry  stocks  is,  sometimes,  in  the 
trunks  of  traveling  salesmen^  though  included  in  the  inventory 
of  tlie  store;  and,  in  tlie  case  of  country  stores,  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  merchandise  may  be,  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
///  the  wagons  of  peddlers  traveling  through  the  country  and 
selling  for  account  of  the  assured.  Make  careful  investigation 
as  to  such  important  facts,  and  quietly  reserve  them  for  the 
final  settlement. 

Ascertain  whether  the  assured  was  ever  burned  out  before, 
and  if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  insured  at  the  time,  and 
if  so,  in  what  companies. 

It  is,  sometimes,  well  to  examine,  also,  as  to  the  habits  of 
hook-keepers,  clerks  or  other  emplof/ees. 

Uix>n  an  (examination  of  the  i)remises  after  a  suspicious  fire, 
the  age  tit  slumld  carefullfj  write  out  an  accurate^  detailed 
descrij)t ion  o/  the  (ipitearatice  of  the  premises.  If  a  stock 
of  merchandise  is  i)aii;ially  damaged,  he  should  note  the  number 
of  shelves  totally  destroyed,  the  number  partially  destroyed,  and 
whether  they  were  full  or  only  partially  full  of  goods;  the 
api)earance  of  counters,  whether  any  goods  were  piled  on  them, 
and  to  what  height ;  the  character  of  the  goods — ^whether  cheap 
or  expensive;  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  the  debris — some 
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kinds  of  merchandise  leave  traces.  Axes  and  hammers  are 
never  destroyed,  pails  leave  hoops,  etc.  He  should  not  trust  to 
his  memor5\ 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  agent  make  any  alteration  in  the 
policy,  or  consent  to  any  transfer  or  assignment  of  it,  or  to  any  change 
whatever,  after  a  loss.  He  should  let  ever^^thing  remain  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Adjustment  of  the  Loss.  The  agent  should  not  proceed  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  loss  until  instructed  hy  the  Company, 
fm less  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  further  loss 
certain,  for  want  of  immediate  action,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
damaged  roof  exposing  a  building  to  the  weather.  Up  to 
the  receipt  of  such  instructions,  the  agent  should  employ  him- 
self merely  in  protecting  the  property,  and  in  gathering  all  the 
information  he  can  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire  and  particulars  of 
the  loss. 

Partial  Losses  on  buildings  should  be  adjusted  by  appraisement  in 
exceptional  cases  only.  Estimates  should  be  obtained  from  two 
or  more  responsible  builders  as  to  the  amount  for  which  each 
will  repair  the  damage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  assured. 
Blank  estimates  will  be  sent  by  the  Company.  The  amount  of 
the  lowest  responsible  estimate  may  be  offered  by  the  Company 
to  the  assured,  as  he  may  prefer  to  do  the  work  himself,  or  may 
desire  alterations  in  the  plans.  In  case,  however,  the  Company 
elects  to  repair  a  contract  should  be  drawn  (blanks  for  which 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Company)  for  the  builder  to  sign,  in 
which  he  agrees  to  restore  the  proi)erty  to  the  same  condition, 
in  all  respects,  as  it  was  in  before  the  fire,  the  Company  agree- 
ing to  pay  him  the  amount  of  his  bid  so  soon  as  the  repairs  are 
completed  and  he  produces  a  certificate  from  the  assured  that 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  repairs  have  been 
made. 

Do  not  deal  with  unprincipled  or  irresponsible  builders, 
who  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  their  proposals  to  the 
letter.  The  estimates  of  such  builders,  if  entertained,  might 
work  great  injustice  to  the  assured,  esj>ecialhj  if  he  should 
elect  to  receive  the  amount  of  a  reckless  bid  instead  of 
having  the  property  repaired  by  the  Comjxiny, 

When  the  building  is  totally  destroyed,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
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case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  its  value,  to  resort  to  an  apprai^^ 
and  to  recjuire  the  owner  to  produce  the  original  plans  bX^ 
specifications  upon  which  it  was  constructed,  on  which  estimB'^^''^ 
may  be  obtained  to  rebuild;  or  to  furnish  other  satisfact-O'*^^ 
evidence  to  the  Company  as  to  the  original  cost  of  the  buildix^^' 
unless  the  loss  is  manifestly  greatly  in  excess  of  the  insunm 


As  a  rule  the  cost  of  replacing  a  building  with  another  of  Is.  ^^^ 
quality  and  construction,  less  a  proper  depreciation  for         ^ 
difference  between   nen'  and  old^  is  the  measure  of  dama^^ 
In  estimating  depreciation  the  age,    condition,    location  a:^ 
adaptability  of  the  building  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  appli^*" 
should  be  considered.     Depreciation  is  an  element  which  enti?'^ 
into  the  adjustment  of  nearly  all  losses  on  buildings,  and 
view  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  is  likely  to  arise  on  tli^- 
subject  an  appraisal  is  frecjuently  necessary  to  determine  tl 
(juestion,  and  in  such  cases  the  appraisers  estimate  the  cost 
rebuilding,  allo^dng  a  proper  deduction  therefnmi  for  deprec 
ation  to  arrive  at  the  cash  value  of  the  structure  at  the  time 
the  fire. 

When  personal  or  movable  property  is  damaged,  the  fissured 

already  stated  and  in  accordance  with  Hues  07,  G8  and  69  of  th 
Standard  Fire  Insurance  Policy,  must  forthwith  cause  it  to 
put  in  order,  assorting  and  arranging  the  various  articles  Jiccord 
ing  to  their  kinds,  separating  tlie  damaged  from  the  undamaged 
and  cause  an  inventory  to  Ix)  made  and  furnished  to  the  Com 
pany  of  the  whole,  naming  the  quantity,  quality  and  cost  of  eac 
article  at  tlie  time  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  the  actual  damage  each 
article  has  sustained  by  the  fire.     See  the  conditions  of  the 
})olicy. 

In  case  <>f  the  total  destruction  of  movable  property,  and  when 
it  is  not  iK)ssil)lo  for  the  assured  to  furnish  schedules  of  the 
whole,  a  schedule  of  all  that  Cfui  be  ascertained  should  be  given, 
and  such  evidence  furnished  as  to  tlie  balance  of  the  property 
as  shall  be  Siitisfactory. 

The  damaged  property-  beloiajs  to  the  assured^  he  cannot 
abandon  it.  Abandonment  is  not  a  feature  of  fire  insurance, 
which  is  strictly  a  contract  of  indemnity  only. 

Selection  of  Appraisers.  J .s  before  stated,  losses  on  buildings 
should  not  be  submitted  to  appraisement  until  all  other 
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l^^^oper  methods  of  adjustments  have  failed.  When  an  agree- 
ii^^nt,  as  to  the  value  of  personal  propei^ty,  cannot  be  arrived 
^-tr,  it  may  be  advisable  for  each  party — the  assured  and  the 
a^^'^nt — to  select  a  disinterested  intelligent  appraiser^  sub- 

^^^itting  the  question  of  damage  to  the  two  so  selected  by  a 
*^'^^itten  agreement.     The  two  appraisers  may  together  choose 

'^    "triird,  in  case  they  cannot  agree;  and  the  award,  in  writing, 

^>f^    any  two  should  be  binding,  as  to  the  value  of  the  j)roperty 

<^  ^^  d  the  damage. 

-Appraisement,  however,  should  be  a  /a,s7  resort,  and  not 
"^^^^l^en  (except  in  the  case  of  property  which  will  damage  by 
^l^^Xay,  as  hereinafter  explained)  nntil  orders  are  received  from 
'  ^*  ^t*  Company.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  a  reasonable, 
elligent  and  honest  claimant  and  a  conscientious  adjuster  can 
ree,  without  difficulty,  \i\ion  a  fair  settlement.  Appraisers 
^^^xiaetimes  lean  unfairly  toward  the  interest  of  a  claimant,  and 
^^^^'t  quite  often  do  him  great  injustice. 

The  appraisers  must  examine  each  article,  and  state,  in 
^^^ trail,  the  sound,  wholesale  cash  value  of  it  at  the  time  of  the 
y^^^CB,  as  well  as  the  actual  amount  of  the  damage.  As  each  item 
^^  ^^rrived  at,  it  should  be  entered  clearly,  in  ink,  on  an  inventory 
l^^^^^ipared  with  double  columns  for  "sound  value"  and  **amount 
^^^    ^mage." 

The  duties  of  the  appraisers  end  w'ith  their  award  as  to  the 
^^^"^  items  of  '*sound  value"  and  ''damage." 

^hey  have  n(dhiug  whatever  to  do  with  the  liability  of 

"*  ^5  Company,  or  tvith  stich  items  as  cost  of  removing  jjrop- 

^*^'^y,  of  watching  and  caring  for  it,  the  amonnt  of  profit, 

'^^'►'v.s  of  time  or  rents,  or  disarrangement  of  business,  etc., 

^^^^1  they  must  not  bring  these  matters  into  their  award,  either 

^*  ^^^ectly  or  indirectly ;  nor  is  an  appraisement  the  proper  place 

"^^•*  the  consideration  of  such  claims  as  for  the  value  of  blankets, 

^"^^pets  or  other  appliances  used  in  protecting  tlie  proi)erty. 

-Appraisers  are  not  arbitrators.     Thoy  are  not  to  say  how 

i^^Xich  the  Company  is  to  pay,  or  to  treat  of  or  mention,  its 

l^^tility  in  any  way.     They  have  simi)ly  to  deal  with  the  sound 

''*^<?we  and  damage  of  the  property  before  them.     The  ap- 

V^^isement  and  award  must  be  under  oath  and  in  writing, 

(«  or  form,  see  index  J, 
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The  Company  will  furnish  blanks  for  appraisal. 

The  expenses  of  appraisal  are  to  be  divided  equally  betw©^^ 
the  Company  and  the  assured,  each  paying  one-half. 

The  Company  reserves  (but  seldom  avails  itself  of)  the  ri^*^^ 
under  its  policy  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  appraised  property  ^ 
its  appraised  value.     This  reservation  is  necessary  to  enable 
to  protect  itself  from  a  careless,  ignorant  or  intentionally 
cessive  and  unjust  estimate  of  damage  by  the  appraisers. 

Upon  such  property  as  will  damage  by  delay,  such  as  stocks 
fruits,   confectionery,    cutlery,  etc.,   an  appraisal  should 
itn mediately  had ;  delay  increases  the  damage,  and  the  prope 
can  be  best  cared  for  by  the  owner,  when  his  is  the  sole  in 
Agents  are ^  therefore,  authorized,  in  such  cases,  to  ins^ 
vpon  an  imtuediate  appraisal,  imless  they  can  agree  with 
owner  as  to  the  amount  of  damage.     By  prompt  action,  in  si^- 
cases,  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  perishable  gooils  will 
u  j)on  the  owner,  who,  by  rcjison  of  experience  and  acquaintat^ 
with  them,   is  better  qualified  to  tiike  the  steps  necessary 
prevent  8ubse<iuent  dfimage.     In  all  other  cases,  however,  t 
agent  should  wait  for  instructions  from  the  Company  befc^^ 
consenting  to  an  appraisal. 

Do  not  close  an  adjvsttnent  or  admit  any  liahility  uncE^ 
any  circumstances,  or  consent  to  the  representation  of  this  Co 
pany  hy  the  adjuster  of  another  Company,  unless  instruct 
to  do  so.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  adjuster  of  another  compan; 
however,  telegraph  the  fact  to  the  Company,  as  follows: 

J  n  stir  a  nee  Company, 


4Di 


e 
e 


'\John  Jones,  Aetna  adjuster,  here  adjusting  their  loss 

It  may  hapi)en  that  the  Company,  knowing  such  adjuster,  b 
repu tuition,  to  be  competent  and  honorable,  may  be  willing 
entrust  its  interests  to  his  care,  and  be  glad  to  save  the  expen 
of  sending  its  own  adjuster. 

Where  a  claimant  seems  in  undue  haste  to  have  his  1 
settled,  it  may  be  advisable  to  wait.     Suspicious  losses  do  no 
suffer  hy  delay.     Be  sure  to  select  honest  appraisers — ^thos^ 
who  will  do  justice  by  the  assured  not  less  than  by  the  oompany  ^ 
A  competent,  exix)rienced  iidjuster  will,  in  mo^t  caaeB,  handle 
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a  claim  on  personal  property,  stocks  of  merchandise,  &c.,  with- 
out having  an  appraisal.  This  is  generally  possible  where  the 
claimant  is  an  honest  man  and  the  adjuster  understands  his 
business. 

In  one  case  coming  to  the  writers  notice,  one  of  the  most 
ca-F^ble  and  tactful  adjusters  in  New  York*  proceeded  to  a  store 
to  settle  a  claim  of  $8()()  on  a  stock  of  boots  and  shoes.  A  hasty 
^Is^nce  convinced  him  that  the  assured  was  honestly  mistaken 
'n.  liis  estimate  of  the  damage,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  an 
appraisal  and  asked  the  adjuster  "Whom  would  you  select?" 
^h^  adjuster  said : 

*  *I  prefer  you  as  an  appraiser.  From  all  I  hear,  you  are  an 
^^^^Hest  man,  and  I  am  sure  you  understand  the  value  of  your 
^^^^n  goods  better  than  anyone  else;  suppose  you  and  I  first  try 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  the  loss  without  calling  anybody  else 
'^-  I  will  take  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  you  examine  each  box 
^^   loots  and  shoes  and  tell  me  what  you  think  the  loss  is." 

"The  assured  assented,  and  the  two  proceeded  in  this  way  care- 

^Hy  and  fairly,  until  all  the  damaged  goods  had  been  "ap- 

^^^^ised''  at  the  figure  the  assured  himself  had  named  as  the 

_^asure  of  damage.     Before  footing  the  columns  of  items,  the 

justersaid: 

'Now,  is  there  anything  else  ?     We  want  to  be  sure  you  have 
'^everything." 

*'*You  have  everything,"  was  the  reply.* 

^Vhen  the  sum  total  was  ascertained  it  was  less  than  $150, 
^  the  merchant  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied. 

^Idjusters  of  this  calibre  make  handsome  salvages,  and  satisfy 

^     ^^3  claimants,  while  there  is  a  class  of  adjusters  who  could  not 

^^  just  and  pay  a  total  loss  without  leaving  the  claimant  smgry. 

H  cannot  better  describe  the  methods  of  an  intelligent  adjuster 

*^^in  by  employing  the  language  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Taylor,  as  follows: 

*  'An  extravagant  claim  is  not  always  evidenct*  of  dishonest  motive  on  the 

!  ^'^t  of  the  chiimant.    It  is  human  nature  to  value  one's  own  possessions  more 

^  ^^hly  than  those  of  another.     The  property  burned,  by  reason  of  associations, 

^^*^jr  have  a  sentimental  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  claimant  largely  in 

^^^::es8  of  its  actual  value.     Of  course,  the  contract  of  insurance  contemplates 

^^^ly  the  'actual  cash  value'  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 

**^^t,  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  wisdom  to  rudely  disregard  the  sentimental  view 

^^   a  loss  by  a  waive  of  the  hand,  and  bring  the  claimant  down  at  one  fell 

*The  late  Mr.  Charles  C.  Halsey.  "" 
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swoop  to  a  contemplation  of  his  loss  on  the  ])roiHjr  basis  of  'cash  cost  of  n'plac- 
ing,  less  deprecriation.'  It  should  be  the  aim  of  an  adjuster  to  lead  a  claimant 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  proper  adjustment  by  patient  explanations;  by  good- 
tempered  argument;  by  convincing  him  of  the  integrity  of  your  motives;  thus 
securing  his  confidence,  by  giving  him  a  fair  and  courteous  hearing  on  hII 
points  of  difference  that  may  arista,  remembering  always  that  while  an  adjust- 
ment is  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence  to  an  adjuster,  a  fire  may  be  the 
great  event  in  the  lifetime  of  the  claimant.  To  him  the  acljustment  is  every 
thing.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  honest  claimants  should  be  nervous, 
exacting,  unreasonable  and  susjucious  of  the  acts  of  adjusters.  Their  minds 
may  have  been  filled  with  all  manner  of  suspicions,  and  an  unreasonable  claim 
may  have  been  inspired  by  officious  busylMnlies  who  attend  to  everyb(xiy's 
business  but  their  own.  The  proper  treatment  of  a  claimant  is  fully  as  im- 
portant in  an  ailjustment  as  the  capacity  to  fully  and  clearly  estimate  the 
amount  of  loss.  No  matter  how  accui-ately  a  claim  may  be  adjusted,  the 
adjuster's  labor  will  be  in  vain  if  he  fails  to  convince  the  claimant  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  figures;  and  he  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  <lo  this,  where  there 
is  any  controversy,  unless  he  has  by  fair  dealing  and  courteous  demeanor 
secured  the  confidence  and  irood-will  of  the  claimant. 

The  pnurtical  adjuster  will  not  see  in  the  foregoing  remarks  a  justification 
of  careless  or  loose  adjustments,  nor  for  the  display  of  weak  vertebrae  on  bis 
j)art.     On  the  contrary,  he  must  combine  y^rw/zrjj  with  courtesy.     He  must  i* 
able  to  say  NO  and  to  stick  to  it  when  necessary.     The  point  of  the  argument 
is  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ailjuster  to  adjust  every  loss  assigned  toh*^* 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  he  should  at  the  sjune  time  treat  the  claimaat  ^ 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  his  acquiescence  in  the  adjustment  without  losi**i^ 
his  friendship  for  the  company." 

"It  is  admitted,"  Mr.  Taylor  continues,   '*that  there  arc  claimants  W^**' 
nolwKly  can  pleas(,' — claimants  wiio  take  olTence  if  the  slightest  demand  is  r»'*^* 
on  them  for  data  and  information   relating  to  the  loss — claimants  who    '*' 
ignorant  of  their  rights  and  stubborn  because  of  their  ignorance — claiiii**'* 
who  arii  olTensive,  unreasonable  and  dishonest— but  even  in  such  cased  • 
only  the  adjuster  who  combines  courtesy  and  tact  vf iih  /irr/ifttss  who  has    **" 
show  at  ail  of  securing  a  proper  adjustment.     The  hot-headiHi  and  san'^***^ 
adjuster  is  usuallv  compelU"d  to  retire  from  the  case,  and  every  su<'h  ovvuTf^Z. 
strengthens  the  contention  of  the  chumant  an«l  correspondingly  weakens    ^ 
of  the  adjuster. 

"A  soft  answer  turn(.*lh  away  wrath.'" 

Sudi  advice  from  an  adjuster  wlio  has  8j)ent  h  lifetime  in  ^^ 
l)iisines8  may  ^vell  be  followed  1)V  one  who  has  an  honest  (le»2=*^ 
to  learn.  Kx|)i»ri(meo  is  the  best  of  te^ichers,  and  it  is  1^ 
exj)ensiv(»,  when  the  experience  is  that  ot  others. 

Damage  by  Removal.    Where  goods  are  damagcnl  by  remor"^' 
the  loss  and  exjienses  of  removal  are  borne  by  the  assured  ^*^ 
the  insurance  companies  together,   in  proportion  a.v  earfi 
interested.     If  the  insurance  companies  have  insurance  ul^^ 
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le  proi)erty  to  its  full  value,  they  pay  the  whole  cost  of  removal, 
lit  if  to  the  extent  of  one-half  its  value,  they  pay  one-half  of  the 
stmage  and  the  expenses  of  removal,  and  the  assured  pays  the 
ther  half.  This  must  impress  any  one  as  an  equitable  appor- 
onment.  As  the  removal,  in  such  a  case,  is  made  more  in  the 
it^rest  of  the  assured  than  of  the  companies,  he  should  liear,  at 
jast,  an  equal  share  of  the  expense  and  damage,  for  all  of  the 
oods  8ave<l  are  his,  unless  he  Siives  more  than  the  uninsured 
ortion. 

Damage  by  Explosion.  Such  damage  is  not  a  loss  within  a  fire 
isurance  policy  and  is  expressly  excepted  by  its  tenns,  as 
allows : 

"This  coiniMiny  shalJ  not  be  liable  for  loss  causi'd  directly  or  indirectly  by 
ivasion,  insurrection,  riot,  civil  war  or  commotion,  or  military  or  usurped 
ower,  or  by  onier  of  any  civil  authority;  or  by  theft;  or  by  neglect  of  the 
sured  to  use  all  n^asonable  means  to  save  and  preserve  the  property  at  and 
ter  a  fire  or  when  the  property  is  endangered  by  fire  in  neighlwring  premises; 

(unless  fire  ensues,  and,  in  that  event,  for  the  damage  by  fire  only)  by 
plosion  of  any  kind." 

Damage  by  Lightning  is  not  covered  b\'  the  |)oli(y  unless  ex- 
'essly  mentioned  in  writing.     (For  form  of  clause  see  index). 

Vfhen  the  agent  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  fraud  on  the  part  of 
e  assured  and  that  his  claim  is  an  honest  one,  ho  should  place 
xnself  on  an  amicable  f(H)ting  with  him,  and  (insist  him  as 
^4ch  as  possible.  Honest  claimants  should  have  every  facility 
id  assistance  afforded  them.  Assure  them,  at  the  outset,  that 
«  Coinpauy  desires  to  do  them  full  justice,  to  pay — not  one 
>llar  more  than  they  have  lost — not  one  vent  less.  An  insur- 
ice  company  does  not  want  so-called  •*jump"  adjustments, 
Here,  the  assured  making  a  round  claim,  like  the  ^>i<i)i^  Vxiot 
"id  shoe  claim  just  referred  to,  is  offered  $4(K>  by  a  lazy  and 
^oompetent  adjuster  as  a  settlement,  without  going  into  the 
^*^tter.  In  the  case  cited  the  company  would  have  lost  more 
^^n  half  of  the  adjuster's  offer.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  assured 
^  some  ca«e8  will  not  receive  all  that  he  is  entitled  to.  It  is 
••f e  to  say  that  a  jump  adjustment  does  injustice  either  to  the 
^^pany  or  to  the  claimant,  and  adjusters  of  this  class  should 
^  railroaded  out  of  the  business.     They  have  no  proj)er  place 

^"hen  it  comes  to  guessing,  the  assured,  with  that  better 
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knowledge  of  his  property  which  every  claimant  iK)Sses8e8,  ca» 
beat  the  adjuster  guessing  every  time. 

Such  slovenly  methods  increase  the  sum  total  of  losses  an^^ 
therefore,  the  fire  cost  and  premium  tax  upon  that  large  majority 
of  property-owners  (more  than  05^)  who  have  no  fires.    A^ 
insurance  simply  distributes  the  losses  on  the  unbumed  policy* 
holders,  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  them  to  pay  more  than  tb^ 
actual  damage.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  best  of  intentiorJ^ 
on  the  part  of  honest  claimants  and  careful,  fair-minded  s.cL' 
justers,  more  is  paid  for  losses  than  the  actual  measure  of  then"»- 
so  that  neither  the  company  nor  its  j)olicy-holders  can  afford  "to 
have  careless  adjustments.     If  the  fire  losses  paid  by  the  ir^^' 
su ranee  companies  for  the  last  two  years  were  only  ten  per  cen  ^ 
in  excess  of  the  actual  measure  of  them,  the  amount  woul^l 
have  been  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  profit  on  tti.^ 
earned  premiums  of  the  most  successful  companies  in  the  buis- 
iness. 

It  is  safe  to  Jissume  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  adverse 
legislation  and  of  all  tlie  adverse  judicial  decisions  record&^l 
against  insurance  companies,  and  rising,  like  Banquo's  ghoai:, 
to  confront  us  at  every  point  where  vicious  claims  are  contested, 
have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  because  of  sharp  aa*^ 
unprincipled  adjustments  made  by  men  who  are  unscrupulous 
enough  to  cheat  claimants  and  foolish  enough  afterwards  t*:^ 
boast  in  pul)lic. 

In  one  case  coming  to  tlie  writer's  attention,  two  adjusted" 
seated  at  a  hotel  table,   entertained  each  other  with   higb^^ 
colored,  l)oastful  stories  as  to  adjustments  they  had  made  \<^^^^ 
honest  (claimants,  in  the  hearing  of  two  members  of  the  le^^^' 
lature,   as  to  whose  identity  tliey  were  ignorant.     Is  it  i*^^- 
wonder  that  a  valued  polic}'  law  would  get  the  votes  of  o^^^^ 
who  had  listened  to  such  a  conversation?     No  reputable  iut^*^*^' 
ance  company  desires  an  honest  claimant  to  get  a  cent  less  tl*^*^ 
he  has  lost. 

A  safe  rule,  given  by  the  father  of  one  of  New  York's  abl*^ 
and  most  successful  millionaires,  in  starting  out  in  life  was: 

"John,  don't  ever  be  more  than  half  as  sharp  as  you  ki**^^ 
how  to  be.'* 

We  cannot  amplify  on  this  pithy  advice. 
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The  great  aim  of  every  adjuster  should  be  to  assist  an  honest 
cUi.imant  in  ascertaining  his  actual  loss;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  ferret  out  a  dishonest  claimant  and  bring  the  incendiary  to 
pr'oper  punishment,  securing  his  indictment  through  the  Grand 
^^^Tj,  (We  never  want  a  man  arrested  under  any  circum- 
st^-nces,  except  by  the  authorities  after  indictment  by  the  Grand 
Jo.iy,  before  whom  the  underwriter  knowing  the  facts  should 
appDear.)  This  would  save  any  suit  for  damages  for  false 
incxprisonment  in  case  a  charge  could  not  be  proven,  or  an 
^^ dormant  should  be  found  untruthful,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case. 

The  agent  must  not  forget,  however,  that  scrutiny  and  investi- 
gate ion  are  never  objectionable  to  honest  claimants;  indeed,  they 
g^*:ierally  court  the  most  rigid  investigation.  We  have  fre- 
^'^^ntly  discovered  great  errors  in  the  books  of  account  and 
'Recollections  of  honest  claimants,  who  have  been  most  ready  to 
^xnit  these  errors  when  brought  to  their  notice.  Blanks  for 
P**oof8  of  loss  are  sent  by  the  Company,  to  facilitate  the  collection 
®^  losses  by  honest  claimants.  Dishonest  claimants  should  be 
'^^"t  to  prepare  their  proofs,  without  any  suggestions,  assistance 
^•^  blanks  furnished  by  the  agent.  Direct  the  assured,  in  such 
^^^-^^es,  to  make  his  proofs  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
^ti^  pohcy,  in  which  full  and  explicit  directions  are  given. 

B^ayment  of  Losses.  Never  draw  drafts  upon  the  Company  for 
^t^e^  payment  of  losses  until  authorized  by  the  Company  to  do 
^^^^  and  then  only  on  the  form  of  blank  draft,  with  receipt 
^^t:ached,  (the  draft  and  receipt  must  not  be  separated),  for- 
^^^irded  for  the  purpose  by  the  Company.  The  Company 
^^t-vays  sends  blank  drafts  and  instrnctions. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  companies  generally  that  those 
c***imants  who,  immediately  after  a  loss,  consult  a  lawyer  and 
pl^^  themselves  in  his  hands,  are  generally  conscious  that  their 
cl^-iins  need  external  assistance,  and  such  losses  should  receive 
*t^  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Under  no  circumstances  should  such 
^*^im8  be  paid  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  from  the 
^liiig  of  proofs. 

Masly  Payments  should  be  avoided.  When  a  case  of  uimsual 
l^^idBldp  would  seem  to  require  speedy  relief,  and  the  Company, 
^  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  orders  the  amount  paid,  do 
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not  advertise  the  fact  in  the  newspapers.  Such  advertise- 
ments are  always  followed  by  applications  for  insurance  on  the 
part  of  an  unprincipled  class  whose  patronage  we  desire  to 
avoid.  Thet/  nn'sronstrne  the  motive  of  the  paynientjBsii, 
supposing  that  the  Company  is  seeking  a  i*eputation  for  so-called 
''prompt  payments,"  wnthout  pn)i:)er  investigation,  they  often 
aid  in  increasing  its  opportunities  for  advertising. 

The  practice  of  making  hasty  payments  of  losses  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  commend  'a  company  to  an  intelligent  and  desirdble 
class  of  customers. 

Discounting  Claims  before  Maturity.  In  those  cases  where  the 
justice  of  the  claim  is  unquestionable  and  all  the  ci^cumstanee^: 
of  the  fire  Siitisf victory,  and  the  assuretl  desires  to  use  the  money, 
before  it  is  due,  for  the  purix)se  of  his  business  or  to  replace  the 
burned  property,  the  Company  will  allow  payment  requiring, 
or  course,  a  de<lucti()n  for  interest,  that  it  may  not  lose  by  dis- 
turbing its  investments. 

Payments  in  advance  of  maturity,  however,  should  be  made 
with  care.  There  are  many  claims  which  should  wait  the  sixty 
days.  In  the  case  of  a  claimant  in  the  Northwest,  where  one 
of  our  adjusters  paid  a  man  whom  he  had  personally  known  for 
many  yeai*s  a  claim,  discounting  it  in  advance  of  maturity,  he 
received,  after  making  the  payment,  an  anonymous  communica- 
tion telling  him  where  he  could  find  all  the  doors,  blinds  and 
movable  portions  of  the  building  which  he  had  just  paid  for, 
concealed  luidor  fi  hay  stack  on  the  premises  of  the  assuretl 
Nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  commence  an  action  in  court  to 
recover  the  money;  but  the  accused  escaped  on  a  technicality 
as  to  the  form  of  the  loss  draft  and  the  papers  served  in  the 
case,  and  the  adjuster  was  left  with  the  consolation  that  he  had 
learned  two'  important  lessons:  first,  that  a  man  might  be  to^^ 
taken,  after  long  acquaintance,  in  the  character  of  his  friend; 
and,  second,  that  the  sixty-day  pajTuent  clause  in  a  policy  is  a 
wise  provision. 

In  the  cnmimercial  world  thirty  days  is  regarded  as  cash,  ft^d 
few  lines  of  goods  are  paid  for  wntliin  sixty  days;  so  that  e^^^^ 
in  the  case  of  a  merchant  who  wishes  to  replenish  his  stock  iti^ 
not  always  necessiiry  that  he  should  pay  cash ;  and  if  the  loss  be 
on  a  building,  the  money  is  not  needed  for  rebuilding,  except  m 
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nstallments.  So  that  the  cases  where  proper  consideration  of 
:he  immediate  needs  of  a  claimant  is  involved  are  Hot  necessarily 
lumerous. 

Those  companies  who  pay  losses  before  the  smoke  of  a  fire 
las  blown  away,  often  make  discoveries,  in  a  clearer  atmos- 
phere, which  are  not  apparent  at  the  time,  and  find  out  their 
Mistake  when  it  is  too  iate  to  remedv  it. 

When  a  Loss  is  paid,  cancel  the  Policy,  taking  a  receipt  for  the 
imount  of  the  loss  and  of  the  return  premium,  if  any,  on  the 
'ace  of  the  policy.  Do  this  irhefher  the  loss  is  less  than  th(^ 
iinonut  nf  the  poll vij  or  not. 

In  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  (*ontinue 
;he  insurance,  it  should  be  done  htj  a  neiv  polici/. 

Waiver.  Finally,  there  are  some  things  that  the  agent  must 
certainly  not  do.  He  must  not  waive  any  of  the  provisions  of 
;he  policy,  or  the  rights  of  the  company ;  and  to  avoid  this  mis- 
ake,  he  must  not  do,  say  or  write  anything  that  will  have  this 
jflfect. 

He  must  not  deny  liability,  leaving  that  tjisk,  if  it  is  necessary 
:o  take  such  action,  to  the  cc^mpany.  Even  where  he  has  reason 
o  suspect  fraud,  he  should  not  let  the  claimant  infer  that  the 
X)mpany  is  not  liable.  If  convinced  that  the  claimant  is  dis- 
lonest,  he  should  say  "The  company  d(X?8  not  admit  nor  deny 
iability  in  the  matter  of  your  claim;  }our  policy  tells  you  what 
»  do  in  case  of  loss;  you  must  govern  j'ourself  by  its  conditions 
md  requirements."  In  such  cases  he  should  avoid  such  state- 
nents  as  *'I  will  see  you  again,"  or  *'You  will  hear  from  me 
ater,"  or  words  of  like  tenor.  The  policy-holder  might  claim 
;hat  he  had  acted  on  the  suggestion  as  an  explanation  of  not 
loing  all  that  he  was  required  to  do. 

If  the  papers  submitted  as  pr{X)fs  of  loss  are  insufficient,  he 
diould  let  the  company  decide  the  matter  and  write  the  neces- 
ary  notice  to  that  effect. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  suggest  to  any  intelligent  man 
;hat  no  threats  or  intimidations  should  be  used  inuler  anv  cir- 
mmstances.  It  ought  also  to  be  unnecessiiry  to  say  that  the 
igent  should  not  take  any  steps  to  adjust  a  loss  (other  than  that 
)f  protecting  the  property  es^xjcially  an  unrcx)fed  or  open  build- 
ing from  the  weather,  damageable  goods  from  further  injury 
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by  rust,  mildew  or  otherwise)  until  he  hears  from  the  company. 
Most  agency  companies  have  special  agents  and  adjusters  for 
each  State,  who  will  promptly  respond  to  any  message  from  the 
local  agent. 

THE  GOOD  FAITH  OF  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS. 

No  contracts  known  to  the  commercial  world  are  so  generally 
lived  up  to,  without  quibbling  or  evasion,  as  are  Insurance 
policy  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  companies  making  them. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  the  insureil,  there  is 
none  which  might  be  so  easily  and  fre(iuently  avoided,  on 
technical  grounds,  notwithstanding  which  they  are  generally 
(always,  by  honorable  companies)  fulfilled  to  the  very  spirit  of 
their  terms,  whenever  fraud  is  not  manifest  on  the  part  of  the 
poHcy-holder. 

In  ordinary  business  transiictions,  if  the  endorser  of  a  note  is 
not  informed  of  its  protest,  through  the  inadvertence  or  igno- 
rance of  the  holder,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  a  release  which  the  law  gives  him  on  merely  technical  grounds, 
notirithstanding  that  he  may  not  be,  in  any  way,  a  sufferer 
by  reaso)i  of  such  tvant  of  notice  and,  nottvithstandinijj 
that  the  moral  obligation  of  suretyship  remains  unim- 
paired, ^ot  so  with  the  luiderwriter.  Every  month  in  the 
year  he  pays  claims,  without  litigation,  which  he  might  avoid 
on  the  most  clearly  settled  principles  of  law — claims  for  nia^y 
times  the  amount  of  ordinary  business  tran;^ictions,  and  which, 

• 

if  appealed  to  the  courts,  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  yet  when,  in 
conse(iuence  of  some  flagrant  and  inexcusable  disregjird  of  right, 
a  li})eral  sum  is  offered  bv  way  of  compromise  settlement  of 
what  is  really  no  legal  claim  whatever,  the  Company  is  assail^ 
with  unjust  criticisms,  and  with  the  cry  of  unfair  treatment- 
raised,  it  is  true,  most  loudly  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  coerce 
the  payment  of  unjust  demands  and  for  their  own  selfish  pur* 
poses,  but — too  often  for  their  own  real  advantage — ^finding  ^^ 
echo  in  the  symj)athies  of  many  who  are  content  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, without  taking  that  trouble,  which  simple  justice  require 
of  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

It  is  far  from  uncommon  to  hear  those  complain  of  printed 
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conditions  in  a  policy  who  are  too  indolent  to  read  them^  and 
who  are,  probably,  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  conditions 
of  the  policy,  instead  of  being  plainly  printed  on  its  face,  for 
their  information,  were  left  to  be  inferred  by  the  law  (which  is 
very  jealous  in  guarding  the  rights  of  that  party  to  a  contract 
who  relies  entirely  upon  the  honor  and  g(X)d  faith  of  the  other), 
the  interest  of  the  underwriter  would,  in  many  cases,  be  still 
better  protected  than  now.  The  moment  a  company  defines  the 
conditions  of  its  policy,  it  becomes  responsible  for  omissions,  and 
places  itself  under  the  well-known  rule  of  construction,  by  which 
a  contract  is  held  to  permit  much  that  is  not  expressly  prohibited. 
"If  he  who  could  and  ought  to  have  explained  himself  clearly 
and  plainly  has  not  done  it,  it  is  worse  for  him ;  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  which  he  has  not 
expressed." — Vattel's  ^'Law  of  Nations^^'  Book  it,  Chap,  xvti. 

It  may,  therefore,  indeed  be  questioned,  whether,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  place  clearly  before  the  assured,  in  the  policy,  the  con- 
ditions uptjn  which  it  is  based,  the  underwriter  does  not  lose 
many  advantages  which  a  blank  contract  would  secure  before 
a  court  of  law,  by  the  mere  inference  and  operation  of  the  law 
itself. 

^iVith  a,  itolicy  ejiti  rely  free  from  conditions  of  any  kind, 
for  instance,  a  company  would  be  protected  by  conditions  which 
are  implied  by  law.  Under  such  a  contract  it  would  be  secured, 
not  less  thoroughly  than  now,  against  the  unreasonable  claim 
of  one,  for  example,  who  should  change  the  occujiation  of  a 
building,  insured  as  a  dwelling  house,  into  that  of  a  planing 
mill,  without  its  consent.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  simply  be 
necessary  for  the  company  to  say :  '  'Into  this  contract  ive  never 
entered.  We  insured  a  dwelling,  but  it  has  been  changed  to  a 
more  dangerous  risk,  for  which  we  would  have  charged  a  higher 
rate."  It  would  require  no  policy  condition  to  protect  the  com- 
pany from  the  consequences  of  such  an  increase  of  the  hazard, 
and  when  it  calls  the  attention  of  the  assured  to  the  fact  that 
any  increase  of  the  hazard  will  vitiate  the  policy,  by  clearly 
printing  the  statement  on  the  face  of  the  contract,  it  does  so 
gratuitously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  is  not  always 
appreciated. 

The  right  of  a  landlord  to  be  consulted  as  to  any  change  in 
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the  uses  or  occupation  of  his  property  by  a  tenant  is  universally 
recognized ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  coHtingeut 
interest  of  an  underwriter  in  an  insured  building  is  frequently 
measured  by  no  smaller  sum  than  its  full  value. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  decisions  of  eminent  jurists 
show  clearly  that  no  policy  condition  is  necessary  to  protect  an 
insurance  company  against  those  who  are  dishonorable  enough 
to  conceal  important  and  material  facts,  or  who  procure  their 
insurance  l)y  misrepresentation  or  fraud. 

Angell  says : 

"III  every  sort  of  insurance,  whether  Fire,  Life  or  Marine,  it  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  plainest  principles  of  ecjuity,  that  a  contract,  which  one  party  has 
been  inJtueii  to  enter  into  from  his  i^iorance  of  the  thing  concealed^  shall  not  be 
enforced  Oi^ainst  him  by  the  other  who  has  concealed  it. " 

Lord  Mansfield  said : 

*'Go(xl  faith  forbids  either  party,  by  concealing  what  he  privately  knows, 
to  draw  the  other  into  a  bargain,  from  his  ignorance  of  that  fact  and  his  believ 
ing  the  contrary." 

Chief- Justice  Marshall  said : 

"The  contract  of  insurance  is  one  in  which  the  underwriters  generally  act 
ui>on  the  representation  of  the  assured,  and  that  representation  ought,  con 
sequently,  to  be  fair,  and  to  omit  nothing  which  is  material  for  the  under- 
writer to  know." 

Judge  Story  said : 

"In  such  cases,  the  underwriter  necessarily  reposes  a  trust  and  confidctt<^^ 
in  the  assured,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  affectiDg  the  risk,  whi<^^ 
are  peculiarly  within  his  knowledire.  and  which  are  not  of  a  public  and  gen*?*** 
nature,  or  which  the  insured  knows  or  is  bound  to  know." 

Chief-Justice  Gibson  said: 

"The  contract  of  insurance  is  eminently  «  r^///m<7  of  good  faith.     It  id  ^*,, 
sufficient  for  the  insured  to  answer  all  the  (juestions  propounded  to  him.      -^*- 

a  witpit'ss  on  the  stdnd,  he  is  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  without  Waiting  t<^ 
interrogated." 

As  before  stated,  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  that    * 
policy-bolder  may  l)e  informed  for  his  own  safety,  that  c*^^^^ 
panies  print  clearly  in  their  policies,  even  those  important  cr^^ 
ditions  Avhich  would  l)e  inferred  by  law  from  the  very  spin  ^     . 
the  contract ;  and  the  business  man  who  places  a  policy  in    ^ 
office  siife,  without  once  reading  it  through,  has  only  himself 
])lame  if  he  suffers  the  conseiiuences  of  a  negligence,  tvhich    ^ 
would  not  exhibit  as  to  the  most  insignificant  of  oth^^ 
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business  papers.  Says  an  able  writer. on  Commercial  Law: 
'"A  majority  of  well-tniiiied  and  careful  business  men,  who 
have  large  amounts  at  the  risk  of  fire,  and  whose  indemnity 
depends  upon  the  policies  of  insurance  which  they  hold,  and 
upon  their  conforming  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
never  read  the  entire  can  tents  of  a  single  policy  of  in- 
surance held  bif  them.,  or  examine  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments thereof,  wnth  a  view  to  ascertiiin  whether  they  are  con- 
forming thereto.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man,  the 
main  bulk  of  whose  proi)erty  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  to 
(jet  out  f row  his  safe  and  read.,  for  the  first  time,  his  con- 
tracts of  indemnity r  And  he  adds,  with  much  truth,  *'77/f' 
business  of  insurance  is,  fortunately  for  the  business  com- 
munity, mainly  manaijed  and  controlled  by  men  ichose  high 
character  and  usually  clear  sense  of  equity  prevent  them 
from  a  railing  themselves  of  iunuaterial  or  technical  objec- 
tions, except  in  cases  where  they  believe  there  hits  been 
fraud  r 

A  glance  at  the  small  proportion  of  losses  contested  by  com- 
panies Avill  establish  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  11)01,  the  reports  of  the  companies 
showed  that  a  sum  not  equal  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
i}f  losses  paid  by  them  during  that  year  irere  in  suit  at  its 
close;  and  as  those  loases  in  suit  were  the  result  of  an  average 
of,  at  least,  three  years'  business,  it  follows  that  the  losses 
contested  are  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
uf  losses  in  cu  rred  ! 

When  it  is  remembered  how  many  fraudulent  claims  are 
made  upon  underwriters,  it  becomes  a  serious  question — not 
whether  t(K)  many  claims  are  contested  by  them — but  whether 
enough  are  resisted  to  protect  the  interests  and  ensure  the 
security  of  their  more  honest  claimants! 
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One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  connected 
with  estimating  the  proper  rate  of  a  building  is  that  of  measur- 
ing the  effect  upon  it  of  other  exposing  risks.  The  following 
tables  were  computed  by  me  for  estimating  this  hazard,  while 
at  work  as  chairman  of  the  Universal  Schedule  Committee.  I 
have  already  treated  of  this  subject  in  a  general  manner  on 
pages  G2  to  72,  but  the  rules  and  tables  for  computing  the  cost 
of  an  exposure  which  follow  wll,  I  believe,  commend  them- 
selves as  based  upon  correct  assumptions  of  hazard.  They  can 
be  used  for  any  system  of  rating,  whether  the  ''Universal"  or 
any  other,  but  they  presuppose  a  correct  rate  for  the  exposure, 
by  whatever  process  reached,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  computing 
the  exix)sure  charge. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  correct  measure  of  the  exposure 
to  a  brick  building  by  another  of  similar  hazard  sufficiently  near 
to  it  to  cause  damage  would  be  such  percentage  of  the  occupied, 
exposed  rate  (No.  i:U,  page  21  of  the  Universal  Schedule)  of 
the  cxj)osing  building  (after  deducting  whatever  may  have  been 
added  in  its  rate,  for  the  exposure  to  it  by  the  risk  which  is  to 
be  rated)  as  would  pay  for  the  damage.  There  should  be  firs^ 
eliminated  from  the  rate  of  the  exposure,  it  will  be  conceded, 
whatever  may  have  been  included  in  it  for  the  exposure  to  it  by 
the  risk  to  be  rated  ;  otherwise,  the  effect  would  be  to  charge  for 
the  exposure  of  the  risk  itself. 

The  percentage  of  the  exposure  rate  to  be  added  to  the  risk  to 
be  rated  should  vary,  not  only  with  the  distance  or  intervening 
space  between  the  two  risks  but,  also,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  construction  and  occupancy  of  the  exposure  and  the 
probabiUties  of  its  having  frequent  fires  and  intense  j&res  causii^g 
total  destruction,  or  what  may  be  termed  its  **ignitibility"ft^" 
'  'combustibility.  '* 
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Inasmuch  as  the  Universal  Schedule,  by  its  occupied  and 
exposed  rate  (No.  131),  will  have  mccisured  all  important  feat- 
ures of  the  exposure — construction,  area,  height,  ignitibiUty  and 
combustibility  of  contents  and  the  exposures  to  it  of  other 
hazards  than  the  risk  to  be  rated — a  percentage  of  its  rate  charged 
will  be  the  proper  measure  of  its  influence  upon  the  risk. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if  the  occupied,  exposed  rate  of  a  risk 
is  90  cents  and  this  90  cents  includes,  say  10  cents,  which  has 
been  added  for  the  exposure  of  the  risk  to  be  rated,  80  cents  is 
the  net,  occupied,  exposed  rate  the  percentage  of  which  should 
be  added  to  the  risk  to  be  rated  to  measure  whatever  danger 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  proximity  of  the  exposing  hazard. 
If  the  risk  would  be  damaged  to  the  extent  of  say  $*2,000  by  the 
burning  of  the  exposure  then  the  rate  of  the  risk  should  be  in- 
creased by  such  amount  as  would  jneld  a  premium  on  $2,000  at 
the  rate  (80  cents)  of  the  hazard  which  would  cause  the  loss, 
whose  probabilities  of  burning,  &c.,  are  indicated  or  measured 
by  its  rate  of  80  cents.  If  the  risk  to  be  rated  is  one  which 
carries  SI 0,000  insurance,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Company  in- 
suring it  will  be  carrying,  in  addition  to  its  own  hazard,  a 
liability  to  loss  of  $2,000  by  the  burning  of  the  exposure,  and 
should  receive  for  such  risk  $16  additional  premium  ($2,000  at 
a  rate  of  80  cents).  To  secure  $10  on  $10,000  insurance,  would 
require  an  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  risk  (whatever  its  rate 
may  be)  of  16  cents  per  $100,  and  if  the  specific  rate  of  the  risk 
be  60  cents,  its  exposed  rate  would  be  76  cents;  if  1  ^,  the  exposed 
rate  would  be  116,  &c.  As  before  stated,  the  probabilities  of 
damage  must  be  determined  by  considering  the  intervening 
space  and  the  character  and  construction  of  either  or  both  of 
bhe  two  buildings,  not  forgetting  their  relative  height. 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  all  of  these  considerations  to  a  uniform 
rale,  but  the  following  rules  and  tables  will  enable  a  rating 
expert  to  approximately  estimate  the  exposure  in  all  cases, 
baving  in  mind  certain  important  considerations  or  propositions 
bereinaf  ter  explained. 
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RULE  FOR  ESTIMATING  EXPOSURES 

OF    BRK^K    BUILDINGS    TO    BRICK    BUILDINGS    WITH    OPENINGS 

WHERE   THE  SCHEDULE  RATE  OF  THE  EXPOSURE  DOES 

NOT  EXC^EED  THAT  OF  THE  RISK  BY  MORE 

THAN  50  CENTS. 

RULE:  If  the  htterveninfj  .space  be  less  than  100  feet ^  add 
\^Q  of  1^  of  the  exposure  rate  for  each  foot  that  the  inter- 
rening  space  is  less  than  100  feet  in  width,  on  ^'protected 
risks'^  {i,  e.  with  hydrants  within  500  feet),  and  same  amount 
for  each  foot  less  than  120  feet  on  ^'unprotected''^  risks. 

For  example,  if  the  distance  between  the  risk  and  its  exposure 
}>o  90  feet,  the  addition  would  be  /„  of  1  ^  for  each  of  the  ten 
feet  less  than  100,  or  2^  of  the  exjK)Sure  rate.  If  the  exposure 
should  be  only  50  feet  <listant,  the  charge  should  be  -j^  of  1 J?^  of 
the  rate  of  the  exposure  for  each  of  the  50  feet  that  the  distance 
is  less  than  100  feet,  or  10,^.  If  the  exposure  is  only  10  feet 
distant,  the  addition  would  be  IS^  of  the  exposure  rate.  At 
this  distance,  with  openings,  the  two  risks  would  be  nearly  one 
hazard  and  the  situation  would  be  almost  identical  with  a  risk 
of  the  combined  area  of  the  two,  making  allowance  for  dinsion 
walls,  and  charging  for  extra  staircases,  elevators,  tenants,  &c. : 
see  note  item  Xo.  (J*^,  U.  M.  S. 

The  prevailing  i)ractice,  at  10  feet,  under  such  circumstances, 
has  been  to  make  the  rates  of  the  two  risks  equal,  inasmuch  ss 
the  intervening  distance  is  so  slight  that  the  probabilities  are 
that  both  would  burn  together,  but  such  estimate  would  over- 
look an  imiK)rtant  fact,  viz.,  that  all  fires  are  not  total.  In  risks 
of  ordinary  hazard,  brick  mercantile  risks,  for  example,  T(>,^Hre 
under  8100  and,  under  the  protection  of  fire  departments,  not 
exceeding  5;!^  are  total.  It  is  seldom  tliat  partial  losses  in  h 
brick  building  damage  other  risks.  Therefore,  in  estimating 
the  danger  of  an  exjK)sure.  that  j)ortion  of  its  Schedule  ra^^ 
which  is  intended  to  measure  the  claims  for  partial  losses 
although  forming  a  propter  part  of  the  loading  of  the  rate  of  t^e 
exposure  itself  ought  not  to  charged  to  the  risk  exju^scnl.  ^^ 
should,  moreover,  bt»  remembered  tliat,  even  in  th^  case  of  ^^^ 
totally  d(*stroying  an  exposure,  there  are  some  chances  that,  at 
a  distance  of  only  10  feet,  the  exjiosed  building  would  escape*, 
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by  reason  of  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of 
the  fire.     (See  diagrams,  page  08  etc.) 

The  measure  of  exposure  damage  of  a  building  ten  feet  dis- 
tant, with  window  openings  in  both,  however,  ought  not  to 
differ  materially  from  what  would  be  the  rate  of  both  risks  if 
they  were  computed  as  one  risk  of  the  total  area,  allowing  the 
deduction  for  the  division  walls  (item  No.  62)  and  charging  for 
the  extra  tenants,  stairways,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of 
two  50  foot  front  risks,  Avithin  ten  feet  of  each  other,  with  open- 
ings in  both  ought  certainly  not  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
lOO'xlOO'  risk,  calculating  the  are^i,  occupancy,  extra  tenants, 
&c.,  as  per  the  Schedule.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be  a 
charge  for  area  under  No.  59,  24  cents  (less  deduction  for  two 
subdividing  walls),  charge  for  at  least  one  extra  tenant,  2  cents, 
an  extra  staircase,  extra  elevator,  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  all 
subject  to  deductions  for  proximity  to  hydrants,  155,  etc.,  (there 
would  be  no  deductions  from  exposures,  charge  for  which  is 
net,  see  No.  1 30)  which  would  bring  the  two  rates  very  closely 
together. 

In  estimating  the  probabilities  of  ignition  by  a  burning  ex- 
posure, the  law  of  physics  as  to  the  radiation  of  heat  at  given 
distances  d<:)es  not  apply  until  the  brick  wall  of  the  exi)osing 
building,  if  not  that  of  the  risk  also,  has  succumbed.  Especially 
in  case  of  an  exposure  with  a  blank  wall,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
a  wall  with  window  openings,  the  question  whether,  at  the 
given  distance,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  destruction  of 
the  risk  by  the  exposure  is  one  of  underwriting  judppnent  and 
not  of  science,  depending  upon  the  construction  of  the  wall,  the 
nature  and  size  of  openings,  &c.,  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
collapse  which  would  expose  the  risk  to  the  full  effect  of  the 
volume  of  fire  in  the  exposing  building. 

RULE   WHERE   THE   RATE   OF   THE   EXPOSURE 
MATERIALLY  EXCEEDS  THAT  OF  THE  RISK* 

Where,  however,  the  rate  of  one  risk  is  materially  greater 
than  that  of  the  other,  indicating  greater  ignitibility  and  com- 
bustibility, something  should  be  added  to  the  minor  hazard  for 
the  excess  rate  of  the  major  haziird,  so  that  while  an  ordinary. 
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mercantile  risk  would  not  add  materially  to  another  of  like 
hazard,  a  planing-mill,  subject  to  more  frequent  fires  and  more 
intense  combustion,  ought  to  add  a  percentage  of  its  exce^ss  rate, 
gradually  increasing  with  the  deficiency  distance  between  the 
two.  Thus  each  additional  stratum  or  layer  of  hazard,  so  to 
speak,  should  be  provided  for.  This  fact  is  frequently  over- 
looked in  tables  for  computing  exposure  hazard. 

The  danger  from  an  exposure  increases  not  only  inversely 
with  the  distance  between  the  two,  but  also  directly  as  the  rate 
of  exposure  exceeds  that  of  the  risk,  indicating  greater  iguiti- 
bility,  combustibility,  &c.  If  one  should  approach  a  fire  with 
a  thermometer,  the  mercury  would  rise  with  each  f(X)t  of 
approach.  It  would  also  rise  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and 
volume  of  the  fire.  The  exposure  of  a  1  ^  risk  by  a  1  ^  risk 
would  be  greater  at  10  feet  distant  than  at  GO  feet  distant,  but 
the  ex{X)Sure  of  a  3  ^  risk  at  1 0  feet  would  also  be  greater  than 
that  of  a  1  ^  risk  at  the  same  distance.  The  difference,  more- 
over, is  not  a  pro  rata  or  single  percentage  increase.  These 
considerations,  therefore,  give  rise  to  the  following  rule: 

RULE:  Calculate  the  addition  in  rate  for  exposure  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  tvonkl  be  if  both  hazards  were  similar, 
viz.,  for  so  much  of  the  rate  of  the  exposure  hazard  as 
equals  the  rate  of  the  risk  itself,  and  add  to  the  aiitount  ^s 
of  1  ^'^  FOR  EACH  100  CENTS  OF  RATE  that  the  exposure  exceeds 
that  of  the  risk,  for  each  foot  of  deficiency  distance  as 
per  Table  B,  in  case  the  risk  is  "protected,^''  or  by  Table  D 
if  not  ^'protected.'*'' 

For  example,  suppose  a  'Z  f^  risk  exposes  a  1  j^  protected  risk 
at  :20  feet.  There  should  be  added  to  the  \%  risk  16  cents  hy 
Table  A  and  S  c(?nts  bv  Table  B— in  all  24  cents;  so  that  the 
exposed  rate  would  be  l.':^4. 

Where  the  major  or  greater  exposure  hazard  is  not  directly  opposite, 

but  to  one  side  of  the  line  of  froutagt%  calculate  the  exposure  by 
the  risk  op]>)site,  which  \\\\\  contain  in  its  rate  the  exposure  of 
any  major  hazards  in  the  s^ime  row  or  block. 

Prevailing  Wind.  If  the  prevailing  wind  blows  from  exposure 
toward  risk,  increiise  exposure  charge  in  Tables  A  and  C  10 j*; 
if  from  risk  toward  ex{x)sure,  decrease  exposure  charge  10;?. 
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Glass  fronts  or  sides.  If  the  building  has  an  excessive  amount 
of  glass  in  its  walls,  show-windows,  etc.,  for  display  of  goods, 
exceeding  in  glass  area  70  ^  of  the  square  surface  of  the  first, 
second  or  other  stories,  increase  the  amount  of  exposure  charge 
by  10  j^  of  its  amount  for  the  first  or  grade-floor  glass  story,  and 
by  20;^  for  the  second  story  and  10^  for  each  additional  glass 
storj%  but  not  exceeding  a  total  which  shall  increase  the  rate 
of  the  risk  to  exceeding  80  ^  of  a  higher  rated  exposure.  For 
example,  if  the  exposure  charge  is  20  cents  and  there  be  two 
glass  stories,  the  charge  should  be  2f)  cents.  If  one  glass  story, 
grade  floor  22  cents,  &c. 

If  the  exposure  has  glass  sides  or  stories  toward  the 
risk,  increase  the  exposure  charge  20  ^  for  each  glass  story  above 
the  first. 

Many  of  our  city  store  buildings  have  so  much  glass  in  their 
enclosing  walls  that  they  are  no  stronger  for  resisting  fire  than 
so  many  glass  show  cases. 

Shingle  roofs.  The  tables  are  intended  for  buildings  having 
metal,  tile,  slate  or  approved  gravel  roofs.  If  the  risk  has  a 
shingle  roof,  increase  the  exposure  charge  50 j^  of  its  amount 
(not  50  ^  of  the  rate  of  the  exposure)  but  not  exceeding  a  sum 
which  would  make  the  rat^  of  the  risk  equal  to  that  of  the  ex- 
posure. 

Frame  exposures  to  Brick  Buildings.  Charge  50^  more  than 
for  Brick  exposure  as  per  Tables  A  and  C,  (Tables  E  and  F  are 
intended  for  Brick  and  Stone  buildings  only)  but  not  exceeding 
a  sum  which  shall  make  the  rate  of  the  building  equal  to  80  ^  of 
that  of  the  frame  building. 

Wooden  Cornices,  Wooden  mansard,  &c.    Even  if  building  has 

blank  wall,  charge  the  same  per  tables  as  for  buildings  with 
openings,  at  the  given  distance. 

Buildings  with  Stone  Fronts.  Increase  the  final  exposure  charge 
by  10^  of  its  amount  if  plain  finish  and  by  20  ^  of  its  amount  if 
carved  or  ornamental  finish.  For  example,  the  charge  for  ex- 
posure being  10  cents,  if  plain  stone  front,  should  be  1 1  cents 
and  if  ornamental,  12  cents. 

Stocks.  If  building  has  blank  wall  toward  exposure,  charge 
dO^  less  on  stock  than  on  building.  Grade  floor  Stocks  in  un- 
protected buildings,  50  J^  less  than  charge  on  building  (stocks 
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above  grade,  same  charge  as  building).  Stocks  in  Standard 
buildings,  one-half  the  charge  for  exposure  to  building,  no 
matter  on  what  floor  located. 

Height.  If  the  risk  is  less  than  five  stories  high,  deduct  from 
the  total,  final  exjK)sure  charge,  15,^  thereof  for  each  story  less 
than  fiv3  in  height,  and  add  15  j*  for  each  story  in  excess  of  five. 

Height  op  exposure.  If  the  exposure  is  less  than  five 
stories  high,  deduct  10  %  of  charge  for  each  story  less  than  five 
but  add  25  *)(>  for  each  story  over  five.  For  example,  the  ex- 
posure for  a  2  i>  risk  at  20  feet  ])eing  32  cents,  if  only  two  stories 
high  30,^,  or  S)  cents,  should  be  deducted,  making  the  charge 
21  cents. 

Buildings  adjoining  each  other.  Where  brick  or  stone  buildings 
adjoin  each  other  in  blocks,  a  charge  should  be  made  as  per 
Tables  E  and  F  for  exposure.  As  already  stated,  these  two 
tables  are  not  intended  for  frames. 

Defective  walls.  Walls  ha\nng  deficiency  charges  under  No.  3i* 
or  No.  41  of  the  Schedule  should  entail  a  greater  charge  for  ex- 
posure as  per  tables.  If  the  two  adjoining  walls  are  inde 
}H'ndent,  it  may  be  that  the  two,  although  one  may  be  defective, 
would  be  efjuivalont  to  a  fire  stop  and  one  half  the  charge  may 
be  made — see  tables  E  and  F. 

Wall  not  through  Roof.     If  division  wall  between  two  adjoining 
risks  does  not  extend  tlirough  roof,  cutting  off  roof  timbenj^-j 
charge  same  as  jKr  tables  E  and  F  for  communications  abov^ 
first  floor  with  single  fire  door. 

Falling  Wall  Hazard.    If  the  adjoining  building  be  of  great*^^ 
height  than  the  risk  to  be  rated  l)v  a  difference  of  50  feet  c^"^^ 
over,  increasing  the  danger  of  falling  on  the  risk,  charge  in  "^ 
U»ss  than  'l';'^  of  the  rate  of  exix)sure,  in  addition  to  the  Tab^-^^ 
charges,     lu  case  tln4v  are  >Wndows  or  other  openings  in  tli^  * 
excess  height,  charge  for  exj)osure  to  the  higher  building  h,^ 
the  lower,  as  per  tables  E  and  F,  and  one-half  as  much  to  th 
1()W(4-   building   for  the  exposure  by   the  higher,    unless  th 
windows  in  the  higher  are  not  within  6  feet  of  the  roof  of  the^ 
low(»r,  in  which  case  charge  one-fourth;  see  Tables  E  and  F. 

If  the  exposed  side  or  surface  of  the  risk  be  less  than  75  running 

feet,  d(Mluct  1  V  of  the  rxjiosure  charge  for  each  iooi  lessj  for 
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example,  if  the  front,  rear  or  side  wall  exposed  be  50  feet,  de- 
duct 25^;  if  40  feet,  35^;  if  25  feet,  50^.  If  the  side  or  sur- 
face of  the  exposure  toward  the  risk  be  less  than  75  running 
feet,  deduct  J^  of  1  j^  for  each  foot  less.  No  deduction  under 
these  items,  however,  if  the  exposure  building  contain  Oils 
or  other  ""^grease  risks,^^  Wholesale  Drugs,  stocks  of  Furni- 
ture.  Agricultural  Implements,  Carriage  or  Wagon  materi- 
als or  other  ivood  risks — hazards  of  intense  combustibility. 

Exposure  of  exceptional  afeas.  If  the  exposure  has  an  unbroken, 
ground  floor  area  exceeding  10,000  square  feet,  increase  the  final 
exposure  charge  30  j^,  and  a  further  5^  for  each  1,000  square 
feet  of  area  in  excess  of  10,000. 

Unbroken  areas  and  large  risks  of  this  character  when  once 
thoroughly  on  fire  have  an  exposure  effect  which  the  best  fire 
departments  are  seldom  able  to  control. 

Fire  Shutters — These,  while  supposed  to  be  equal  to  blank 
walls,  are  worth  little  more  than  half  their  theoretical  value 
within  a  distance  of  40  feet. 

For  fire  shutters  to  the  risk  deduct  50  ^  of  charge. 
"     ''  ''         "exposure     "      30,^   "      '' 

''     "  ''        '*  both  risk  and 

exposure  deduct  00^   ''      '' 

If  intervening  distance  exceeds  40  feet,  increase  the  percent- 
age of  deduction  by  1  ^  for  each  f(X)t  that  the  distance  exceeds 
40  feet,  not  exceeding  a  total  deduction  of  00  ^. 

Analysis  of  exposure  hazard.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a 
special  hazard  of  high  rate  may  have  its  least  dangerous  portion, 
the  office  building  or  warehouse,  for  example,  nearest  the  risk, 
while  the  more  hazardous  portion  may  be  sufficiently  remote  to 
justify  calculation  of  the  exposure  by  that  portion  which  would 
endanger  the  risk.  The  New  York  Building  Law,  for  example, 
requires  that  all  theatres  having  stores  upon  the  street  front 
shall  have  such  stores  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  theatre  by  a  fire 
wall.  In  this  case  it  would  be  unjust  to  include  in  the  ex}K)sure 
to  a  building  opposite  the  full  charge  for  the  rear  portion  or 
more  dangerous  section  of  the  theatre.  Judgment  must  be 
used  in  such  cases,  and  the  same  rule  should  govern  for  calcu- 
lating the  exposure  as  if  the  two  parts  were  separate  risks,  the 
more  dangerous  portion  exposing  the  less  haziirdous. 
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If  both  risk  and  exposure  rates  are  less  than  1^,  pro-rate  for  both; 

for  example,  the  exposure  of  a  1  ^  risk  at  20  feet  being  16  cents 
(Table  A)  the  exposure  of  a  25  cent  risk  would  be  4  cents,  and 
to  a  25  cent  risk  1  cent. 

EXPOSURE  RATING  SLIP. 

These  various  considerations  have  been  provided  for  in  a 
rating  slip  arranged  for  easy  computation,  and  the  operation  is 
less  complicated  than  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  tables  A  and  C  were  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner: 

The  effect  of  an  exposure  being,  as  already  stated,  inversely 
as  the  distance  and  directly  as  to  ignitibility,  combustibility, 
weakness  of  construction,  &c.,  of  the  exposure,  it  follows  that 
the  proportion  of  an  exposure  rate  to  be  added  to  a  risk  should 
be  increased  as  the  distance  between  the  two  decreases,  and 
also  in  proportion  as  the  rate  of  the  exposure  exceeds  that 
of  the  risk  to  be  rated.  On  this  basis,  120  feet  being  regarded 
as  a  safe  distance  in  unprotected  risks  and  100  feet  in  the  case 
of  protected  risks,  two- tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  exposure 
rate  is  added  for  each  foot  of  the  deficiency  distance,  or  2  ;^  of 
the  rate  for  each  10  feet  less  than  the  safe  distance;  provided, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  the  exposure  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  risk  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  similar  hazards.  On  this 
basis  if  the  separating  distance  on  a  protected  risk  is  70  feet,  G;* 
sliould  be  added;  if  (U)  feet,  Sfr;  if  oO  feet,  10^;  if  10  feet,  18^, 

&c.,  &('. 

Tables  B  and  D  arc*  arrived  at  by  computing  the  ex})osure 
charge  for  each  loO  cents  of  rxcEss  of  exposure  rate,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  already  stated  of  adding  -^V  of  1  ^  for 
each  foot  of  deficiency  distance  for  each  100  cents  of  rate  that 
the  exposure  exceeds  that  of  the  risk.  On  this  basis,  in  the 
case  of  a  protected  or  fire  department  risk  at  70  feet  distant,  3^^ 
of  the  excess  ex])osure  rate  should  be  added  for  each  100  cents 
of  such  excess,  at  00  feet  4,^;  at  50  feet,  5^;  at  10  feet  \)  f^,  &c. 
Thus,  if  the  exposure  rate  exceeds  that  of  a  risk  by  2  J^  at  10  feet 
distance,  IS^c  of  such  2fr,  or  30  cents,  should  be  added.  If  the 
exposure  rate  exceeds  that  of  the  risk  by  300  cents,  at  30  feet 
distance,  Tv'  of  the  excess  rate /or  each  100  cents  of  excess^  or 
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215^  thereof,   (amounting  to  63  cents)  should  be  added  for  the 
excess  exposure;  see  table  B. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  tables,  for  while  a  pro- 
rata percentage  addition  would  measure  the  exposure  of  risks 
of  the  same  hazard,  such  an  addition  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  exposure  to  a  risk  of  minor  hazard  by  one  of  greater  danger. 
The  risk  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  hazard, 
and  after  adding  for  the  excess  as  per  table  B  and  D,  the  ex- 
posure charge  for  so  much  of  the  exposure  as  equals  its  own 
rate  must  be  added ;  otherwise  a  small  excess  might  be  the  only 
charge  made  in  high  rated  risks  of  nearly  the  same  rate. 

The  mistake  too  often  made  of  adding  to  the  risk  the  same 
percentage  of  the  rate  of  the  exposing  building,  no  matter 
whether  the  exposure  be  a  high  rated  risk  or  a  low  rated  risk, 
is  more  fully  explained  on  pages  72,  and  73  (see  ante.)  For 
example,  it  is  customary  in  most  tables  for  computing  exposure 
rates,  like  Table  "A,"  for  instance,  where  a  1^  exposure  is  18 
cents,  to  add  1.26  (which  would  be  18^  of  7^,)  for  exposure  to 
a  1^  risk  by  a  7^  risk,  instead  of  first  taking  18  cents  for  the 
exposure  of  l^  of  the  exposure  and  adding  3.24  for  the  600  cents 
excess  of  the  exposure  rate.  This  would  make  3.42  as  an  ex- 
posure charge,  the  1^  risk  being  rated  4.42  and  the  7^  risk 
7.18.  Where  the  same  percentage  is  taken,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  the  1^  risk  would  be  rated  at  2.26,  and  any  under- 
writer, at  this  great  difference  between  the  two  rates,  would 
select  the  7  ^  hazard  for  a  smaller  Une. 

No  other  difference  than  that  of  the  foregoing  rules  should  be 
made  between  fire  department  and  non-fire  department  towns, 
inasmuch  as  the  Universal  Schedule,  in  its  key-rate  and,  also, 
in  the  subsequent  deductions  for  proximity  to  hydrants,  steam- 
engines,  etc.,  will  have,  at  No.  131,  correctly  measured  and 
considered  the  difference  between  protected  and  unprotected 
risks  in  the  probabiHties  of  controlling  and  extinguishing  a  fire 
and,  therefore,  of  preventing  its  spread.  The  question,  at  this 
point,  becomes  simply  one  of  physical  volume  and  distance. 

Order  of  computation.  The  accompanying  rate  slip  shows  the 
order  in  which  the  computation  of  exposure  hazards  should  be 
made. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  detail  features  herein  treated  axe 
too  numerous  and  the  computation  suggested  too  complicated, 
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but  there  are  no  considerations,  mentioned  which  an  intellige 
expert  would  overlook  in  estimating  exposure  danger,  andl 
certainly  cannot  .be  hindered  by  having  a  list  of  them  with 
charge  for  each. 

N.  B. — The  criticism  has  been  made  of  this  scheme  of  e 
posure  charges  that  because  risks  of  intense  combustibility,  bu< 
as  oil  stocks  or  wood  workers,  would  be  more  likely  to  destn 
buildings  exposed  by  them  than  would  stocks  of  the  same  bi( 
rate  though  of  a  harmless  character,  like  millinery,  hopa^  wa 
paper,  etc.,  a  higher  percentage  of  the  rates  of  risks  of  inten 
combustibility  should  be  added  to  measure  the  exposure  dangi 
But  this  view  overlooks  an  important  fact,  viz.,  that  it  is  tl 
percentage  of  the  rate  of  the  exposure  building^  and  not  of  i 
stock  or  contents,  which  is  used  for  exposure  charges.  TI 
question  whether  contents  of  great  ignitibility  or  intense  "cc» 
bustibility"  will  bum  the  building  which  contains  them 
identical  with  that  of  whether  they  will  damage  an  exposed  rii 
and  is  measured  in  the  rate  of  the  exposure  building.  Stoc 
of  wall-paper  or  millinery  in  a  building  exposing  another  WOD 
themselves  be  rated  high  because  of  their  susceptibility  to  dai 
age,  but  the  building  containing  them  would  not,  for  they  < 
not  make  hot  fires  or  increase  the  rate  of  a  building.  On  t| 
other  hand,  oils  in  a  building  exposing  another,  might  n 
themselves  be  rated  higher  than  millinery  or  wall-paper,  b 
the  building  containing  them  would  be  rated  higher  than  oi 
containing  the  harmless  stocks  named ;  and  it  is  the  percenta^ 
of  this  higher  building  rate  which  is  used  for  the  expoBn 
charge.  If  the  exposure  charge  on  this  basis  is  deemed  ii 
adequate  to  measure  the  probabilities  of  the  destruction  of  tl 
exjx)sed  risk,  it  would  argue,  not  that  the  percentage  of  exposal 
is  wrong,  but  that  the  rate  of  the  exposing  building,  containin 
the  oils,  etc.,  is  inadequate,  and  if  the  rate  of  the  buildin 
containing  the  oils  is  not  high  enough  to  measure  the  proba 
bilities  of  its  destruction  by  its  contents,  it  should  be  raises 
Of  course,  if  the  oils  will  not  destroy  their  own  building  ite 
cannot  destroy  the  building  of  the  exposure. 
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'■    PROTECTED  RISKS-SEPARATED. 

(t.  t.  nifAin  500/et/o/iyiinititi.) 
BRICK  BUILDIIIOS    Bl  BUCK  BUILDlHeS  WITH  OPERINGS. 


Ri'a  of      Rat*  of     Rate  of 


Rate  of  I  Rats  of 
Enpotara  RipoaDK 
100c.iiu|sOO«i>ta 


Rata  of   I  Rate  of 
600  coh'iItOO  canto 


3  FOR  EXPOSURE. 


£  §-3N 


rJEsi^^l 


^3*^   2  So  0  8  M'Sfc-Ss-Sg^ 


:;l-s° 
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but  there  are  no  considerations  mentioned  which  an  intelligent 
expert  would  overlook  in  estimating  exposure  danger,  and  he 
certainly  cannot  be  hindered  by  having  a  list  of  them  with  a 
charge  for  each. 
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ABLS  A.    PROTECTED  RISKS-SEPARATED. 

(f.  e,  within  ^^  feet  of  hydrants.) 
BUCK  BUILDINGS    BT  BBICK  BUILDIHG8  WITH  OPENIHGS. 


qntore  Distance 

or 
Itpanting  Space. 


Rafeof 
Rspoenre 
100  cents 


Rate  of 
Bzpotnre 
200  cents 


Rate  of 
Ezpoeure 
300  cents 


Rate  of     Rate  of 
Bxpoenre  Ezposare 
400  cents  500  cents 


Rate  of 
Bzpoeare 
600  cents 


Bate  of 
Bxpoenre 
TOO  cents 


AMOUNT  TO  BE  ADDED  FOR  EXPOSURE. 


10  feet. 

20       " 

30 
40 

50 
60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


(« 
II 
a 
« 
<i 
(< 
n 


.i8cts 

.361 

cts 

.54Cts 

.72CtS 

.9octs 

i.oScts 

.16   " 

.32 

.48  " 

.64  " 

.80  " 

.96  " 

.14   " 

.28 

.42   " 

.56 " 

.70  " 

.84  " 

.12   " 

.24 

.36   " 

.48  " 

.60  " 

.72 " 

.TO     " 

.20 

.30  " 

.40 " 

.50" 

.60  •* 

.08     " 

.16 

.24  " 

.32 " 

.40  " 

.48 " 

.06     « 

.12 

.18  " 

.24 " 

.30  " 

.36 " 

.04     " 

.08 

.12   ** 

.16  " 

e20      " 

.24  « 

.02     " 

.04 

.06   '• 

.08  " 

.10    " 

.12    " 

.00     « 

.00 

.00  " 

.00 " 

.00  •• 

.00  " 

i.26cts 

«< 

41 


1. 12 
.98 
.84 
.70 

.42 
.28 

.14 
.00 


41 
« 

a 
a 
u 


If  the  rate  be  less  than  1  %,  reduce  pro-rata, 

ULR:    If  the  rate  of  the  exposare  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  risk  by 

ore  than  50  cents  ^  add  the  amount  named  in  the  above  table  ^  A^  for  the  given  distance^ 

If  the  rate  of  the  exposure  exceeds  that  of  the  risk  3>r  more  than  50  cents^ 

id  the  am  ountnamedin  the  above  table  for  so  much  of  the  rateofthe  exposure  as  equals 

e  rate  of  the  f  ish  itself  and  also  the  amount  for  the  given  distance  in  the  following 

bU  for  such  amount  as  the  exposure  exceeds  the  rate  of  the  risk. 

For  example,  if  a  2 )( rlvk  expoMs  a  1  ^  rl^k  at  SO  fret,  the  amonnt  named  for  1 )( In  the  abore 
file  opposite  20  fe<  t  is  lb  cents,  and  in  Tabic  U  below  for  100  cenu  excess  is  8  cents  makinar  a 
tal  of  84  cents.  If  a  8  ]( risk  exposes  a  2  ]( rit>k,  the  amonnt  for  2  ]( in  Table  A  above  at  20  feet 
as  cents,  and  for  100  cents  excess  in  Table  B  below  is  8  cents,  making:  a  total  of  40  ccnta. 
ins  the  rate  of  the  risk  wonld  be  2.  40.  The  exposed  rate  of  the  8  %  risk  would  be  that  of  800 
Bts  in  Table  A  at  20  feet,  82  cents,  making  total  exposed  rate  3. 82. 

If  risk  has  blank  wall  toward  exposure  deduct  four-fifths  amounts  named  in 
iblea  If  risk  has  openings,  but  exposure  has  blank  wall  toward  risk, 
duct  one-half  amounts  named  in  the  Tables^ 

If  BOTH  walls  blank,  deduct  ninety  per  cent  of  amount  named  in  Tables. 

If  openings  not  opposite  each  other,  deduct  30  %,  If  openings  on  grade 
wr  only,  deduct  25  ^. 

Por  fire  shtttters  to  the  risk  deduct  50  ^  of  charge. 
*•     **        "  "  exposure    *'      30j{  **      ** 

••     "        "  "  both  risk 

and  exposure    "      60j^  •*      •* 

[f  intervening  distance  exceeds  40  feet  increase  the  percentage  of  deduction 
'  1  a  for  each  foot  that  the  distance  exceeds  40  feet,  not  exceeding  a  total 
duction  of  90  %, 


^BLE  B. 

Epoanre  Distance 

or 

eparating  Space. 


ADD  TO  ABOVE   FOR   EXCESS  OF  EXPOSURE  RATE. 


Add  for 
1 00  cents 

excess 


Add  for 
200  cents 

excess 


Add  for 
300  cents 

exeess 


Add  for 
400  cents 

excess 


Add  for 
600  cents 

excess 


Add  for 
600  cents 

excess 


Add  for 
700  cents 

excess 


10  feet. 
20    *• 

30 
40 

SO 
60 

70 
80 

90 
100 


« 

4t 


.09  cts 

.36  cts 

.81  cts| 

i.44Cts 

2.25CtS 

3.24Cts 

.08  " 

.32  " 

.72 

ti 

1.28  •* 

2.00    " 

2.88  " 

.07  " 

.28  " 

.63 

«( 

1. 12  " 

1.75    " 

2.52  " 

.06  " 

.24  " 

.54 

«i 

.96  " 

1.50    " 

2.16  '* 

.05  " 

.20  " 

.45 

t( 

.80  ** 

I.2S    " 

1.80  ** 

.04  " 

.16  " 

.36 

(( 

.64  " 

I.OO    " 

1.44  " 

.03  " 

.12     " 

.27 

ti 

.48  " 

.75  " 

1.08  " 

.02  " 

.08    " 

.18 

tt 

.32  " 

.50  " 

.72  " 

.01     " 

.04    " 

.09 

« 

.16  " 

.25  " 

.36  " 

.00  " 

.00    " 

.00 

(< 

.00  " 

.00  •* 

.00  " 

4.4icts 


392 

3-43 
2.94 

2.45 
1.96 

1.47 
.98 

.49 

.00 


«< 
«« 

M 
iC 
<l 

«< 
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TABLE    e. 


PROTECTED    RISKS-ADJOINING 


BUILDINGS 
ADJOINING* 


Rate  of 
Exn*re 
100  cts 


Rate  of 

Expire 

200  eta 


Rate  of 

Exp're 

300  cts 


Rate  of 

Expire 

400  cts 


Rate  of 
Exp're 
600  cts 


Rate  of 

KxpYe 

600  cu 


Rite  of 
Expire 
700  ctl 


AMOUNT  TO  BE  ADDED  FOR  EXPOSURE. 


Walls  not  Deficient  exceed- 
ing 10  cents  under  Nos.  38  or  39. 


Walls  Deficient  exceeding 
10  cents  under  38  or  39. 

If  one  wall  deficient  one-half  chg. 

Wall   Higher  and  openings 
in  excess  height,  on  higher  building. 

Charge  on  lower  building. 

B'd'gs  Communicating  on  the 
grade  floor  with  single  fire  door 

If  above  grade  floor    "       **       ** 

(If  double  doors,  one-half  charges.) 

N.  B.— No  DEDUCTION  FOR  FiRK 

Doors,  if  exposure  be  an  Oil  ob 
"Grease*'  risk— rate  as  one  hazard. 


Party  Wall  with  deficiencies 
not  over  24  cents  under  40  or  41 . 

Party  Wall  if  deficiencies  ex- 
ceed 24  cents  under  40  and  41,  or  if, 
any  portion  of  wall  is  less  than  12 
inches  thick. 


cents 

cents 

.02 

.04 

.06 

.12 

.03 

.06 

.08 

.24 

.02 

.TO 

.08 

.16 

.14 

.28 

.03 

.06 

.08 

.16 

cents 
.12 


.18 
.09 

.24 

.12 

.36 

.15 

.48 
.20 

cents 
.16 


cents 
.20 


30 
15 


.60 
.25 


42 

•54 


.18 


.24 


.56 

.72 


.70 
.90 


24 


32 


30 


.40 


cents 

.24 


.36 
.18 


.72 
.30 


.84 
1.08 


.36 


.48 


ceoti 
.28 


.42 
.21 

.84 
Jl 

.98 
1.26 


.42 


.56 


Wall  Longer  or  Shorter,  openings  being  at  right  angles,  charge  one-fourth  of 
what  would  be  charge  for  distance  between  nearest  openipgs  by  tables  A  and  B. 

•^         -  -  -    -  —  — ^-^^^.^^"^ 

*  Where  the  Occupancy  Table  first  column  charge  of  the  adjoining  exposure  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  risk,  add  one-sixth  of  the  excess  to  above  charges  unless  the 
separating  walls  are  independent^  without  communications  and  carried  above  foef* 

RULE  :    If  the  rate  of  the  exposnre  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  risk 

by  more  than  50  cents^  add  the  amount  named  in  the  above  table. 

If  the  rate  of  the  exposure  exceeds  that  of  the  risk  by  more  than  50  cenU, 

add  the  amount  named  in  the  above  table  for  so  much  of  the  rate  of  the  exposure  ^ 
equals  the  rate  of  the  risk  itself^  and  also  the  amount  for  the  deficiency  iff  ^^ 
following  table  for  such  amount  as  the  exposure  exceeds  that  of  the  risk. 


BUILDINGS 


ADJOINING. 


Add  to  Above  for  Excess  or  Exposure  RatK' 


Add  fori  Add  for 
100  ct«  200  cts 
excess    excess 


Add  for 

Add  for 

Add  for 

Add  for 

300  CIS 

400  cts 

600  cts 

600  cts 

excess 

excess 

excess 

excess 

700  c" 


Walls  not  Deficient  exceed" 
ing  10  cents  under  Nos.  38  or  39. 


Walls  Deficient  exceeding 

10  cents  under  38  or  39. 

If  one  wall  deficient  one-half  chg. 


Wall  Hiohkr  and  openings 
in  excess  height  charge  on  higher 
building. 

Charge  on  lower  building. 


B'd'gs  Communicating  on  the 
grade  floor  with  single  fire  door. 
If  above  grade  floor    "       "       " 
(If  double  doors,  one-half  charges.) 


Party  Wall  with  deficiencies 
not  over  24  cents  under  40  or  41. 

Party  Wall  if  deficiencies  ex 
ceed  84  cents  under  40  and  41.  or  if, 
any  portion  of  wall  is  leas  than  12 
Inchea  thick. 


cents 
•03 


.08 
.04 


.08 
.02 


cents 

•^5 


.32 
.16 


.24 
.10 


.06 
.18 


.06 


.09 


.28 
.62 


.20 
.36 


cents 
•45 

cents 
80 

cents 
125 

cents 
1.80 

.72 

.36 

1.28 
1. 14 

2.00 
1. 00 

2.88 
1.44 

•54 
•'5 

.96 
.20 

1.50 
.25 

2.16 
.30 

•63 
1.89 

2.12 
2.44 

2.75 
3.25 

3.52 
4.24 

•54 
.81 

.96 
1.44 

1-50 
2.25 

2.16 
3.24 

NATIONAL  BOARD  RULES  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  FIRE  DOORS  AND  SHUTTERS. 


(The  following  are  the  rules  and  requirements  of  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

By  writing  to  the  Company  or  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  National  Board 

at  New  York,  they  may  be  secured  in  pamphlet  form.) 


Class  A. 
Rules  for  the  G>nstrtsction  of  Standard  Tin-Qad  Fire  Doors* 

1 .  Openings  in  Wall.  To  be  as  few  and  made  as  small  as  the  nature  of 
the  business  will  permit.  Walls  to  present  smooth  masonry  surface  without 
any  wood  trimming. 

2.  Sills,  a.  To  be  of  stone,  built  into  wall  at  least  six  inches  at  each 
end,  and  extended  under  and  flush  with  outer  surface  of  door.  (See  Figs  1 
and  3.)  or, 

b.  To  be  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  plate  not  less  than  X  ^iich  in  thickness, 
on  brick,  stone  or  concrete  support,  built  into  wall  at  least  six  inches  at  each 
end  and  extended  under  and  flush  with  outer  surface  of  door.    (See  Fig.  2.)  or, 

G.  To  be  of  concrete  placed  between  suitable  angle  irons  and  made  flush 
^th  their  upper  surfaces.  This  angle  iron  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
^all,  to  be  not  less  than  fi  inch  in  thickness,  to  have  faces  of  equal  width,  to 
extend  six  inches  beyond  the  opening  at  each  end,  to  be  held  in  place  by  ^-inch 
bolts  run  through  the  wall  and  to  have  its  horizontal  face  extend  under  and  its 
edge  flush  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  door.    (See  Fig.  4.) 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  workmanship  be  flrst  class  when  the  plate  or  angle  iron 
mSOM  are  used.    Ko  wood  or  other  combostible  material  to  be  laid  over  any  sill. 

3.  Lintel.  Preferably  to  be  brick  arcL,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Underwriters  having  jurisdiction.  Stone  or  tin-clad  wood  lintels  not  ap- 
proved. 

4.  Size  and  Shape  of  Door.  a.  sliding  doors  to  overlap  sides  and  top 
of  opening  four  inches.  Top  of  door  to  conform  to  incline  of  rail,  ^  inch  to 
Qoe  foot. 

b.  Swinging  doors  to  shut  into  a  brick  rabbet  in  wall  or  into  a  2yix2l4 
icX-inch  angle  iron  rabbet  secured  on  each  side  with  l^.inch  bolts  through  the 
^all,  or  into  an  approved  door  frame  of  iron.    (See  Fig.  5.) 

5«     Wood-Worl(.     a.    stock  to  be  sound,  well  seasoned  white  pine,  or 
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similar  non-resinous  wood,  dressed,  tongued  and  grooved  boards  not  over  six 
inches  in  width. 

Wood  containing  sap,  pitch  or  moisture  of  any  kind  is  liable  when  heated,  to  generate  gas, 
which,  if  confined  under  the  tin  casing,  may  gather  suftlcient  force  to  burst  open  the  covering, 
thus  exposing  the  woo<l-worlc  to  fire  and  rendering  the  whole  door  liable  to  deatmction;  for  thi« 
reason,  only  clear  dry  btock  should  be  used. 

b.  The  thickness  of  the  door  required  in  each  case  to  be  determined  by  the 
Underwriters  having  jurisdiction.  When  door  is  placed  on  one  side  of  wall 
only,  it  shall  be  not  less  than  2}4  inches  in  thickness;  when  doors  are  placed 
on  both  sides  of  wall,  each  door  shall  be  not  less  than  2  inches  in  thickness. 

c.  When  the  door  is  to  be  2}4  inches  thick,  three  equal  thicknesses  of 
boards  to  be  used,  the  outside  layers  to  be  vertical  and  the  inner  layer  hor- 
izontal.   (See  Fig.  6.) 

d.  A  2-inch  thick  door  to  be  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  one-inch  boards, 
one  layer  to  be  vertical  and  the  other  diagonal  or  at  right  angles.    (See  Fig.  7) 

e.  Layers  to  be  securely  fastened  together  by  wrought  iron  clinch  nails 
driven  in  flush  and  clinched  so  as  to  leave  smooth  surfaces  on  both  sides  of  the 
door.    (See  Fig.  8.) 

f.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  edges  and  comers  smooth  and  square. 

6.  Tin  Covering.  The  fire'resisting  value  of  a  wood  door 
encased  in  tin  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  from 
the  woody  thereby  retarding  or  preventing  combustion.  To 
obtain  this  result  the  tin  must  be  so  applied  that  during  ex- 
posure to  fire  the  tin  will  neither  leave  the  door  nor  wtU 
any  joints  or  seams  buckle  open  by  expansion  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  wood.  In  covering  the  door  follow  carefully  every 
specification  given  below: 

a.  Use  tin  plates  14x20  inches,  "IC"  charcoal,  108  lbs.  to  the  box. 

The  best  grade  is  cheapest  in  the  end.    Never  use  zinc  to  cover  a  flre  door.    Use  no  solder. 

b.  When  the  door  is  to  be  exposed  to  dampness  "terne"  plates  should  be 
used. 

c.  All  joints  should  be  locked  %  inch  and  nailed  under  seams  (except  on 
edge  of  door)  as  illustrated.     (See  Figs.  9,  10,  11,  12.  13  and  14.) 

d.  Cover  four  comers  first.  For  each  corner  of  door  use  a  whole  sheet  of 
tin  without  cutting,  making  a  mitre  fold  instead  of  a  mitre  joint  or  seam, 
driving  two  nails  under  each  fold.     (See  Figs.  15,  16,  17  and  18.) 

e.  Next  cover  the  edges  with  sheets  of  the  same  size  (or  long  strips*  ^ 
preferred)  and  lock  into  comer  pieces  with  a  joint  like  Fig.  14,  but  without 
nail.     (See  Fig.  19.) 

f.  Then  apply  side  sheets,  starting  with  first  sheet  at  right  hand  lo^ 
corner;  (See  Figs.  19a  and  Vdb.)  then  all  horizontal  seams  when  completed  will 
be  like  Fig.  14,  except  the  last  seam  at  the  top  of  door,  which  will  be  lik* 
Fig.  12.     All  vertical  seams  will  be  like  Fig.  12. 

g.  Complete  the  tinning  of  one  side  before  beginning  the  other.  (P* 
Fig.  2a 
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h.  Nails  to  be  barbed  1  yi  inches  long  for  2>^-inch  doors,  and  1 X  inches  long 
'or  2-inch  doors,  flat  heads.  Use  five  nails  on  each  side  and  four  nails  on  each 
md  of  each  sheet. 

i.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  sheets  as  flat  against  door  as  possible  in 
3rder  to  avoid  air  spaces. 

7.  Hardware  for  Sliding  Doors.  Complete  the  tinning  before 
attaching  any  hardware.     {See  Rule  No.  9.) 

a.  Track.  To  be  of  best  quality  flat  rolled  steel,  ^-inch  thick  by  S}4 
inches  wide  and  bolted  every  2yi  feet  with  Ji^-inch  bolts  running  through  the 
wall,  having  nut  and  flanged  washer  on  the  opposite  side. 

b.  Hangers.  To  be  of  wrought  metal.  yixZyi  inches,  and  attached  by 
yi-mch.  bolts.  Wheel  to  have  not  less  than  1^-inch  bearing  on  axle,  roller 
bearing  preferred,  and  to  be  of  malleable  or  wrought  iron.    (See  Fig.  21.) 

G.  The  long  end  of  hanger  to  be  not  less  than  18  inches,  and  to  be  drilled 
for  not  less  than  two  i-inch  carriage  bolts.  For  doors  less  than  6  feet  wide 
two  hangers  are  sufficient;  for  doors  over  6  feet  wide,  three  hangers  to  be  used. 

d.  Binders.  Wrought  iron  binders  J^-inch  x  ^  inches,  drilled  for  Jf- 
inch  bolts.  Each  binder  to  have  an  angle  flange  at  back  end,  1  inch  deep  to 
notch  in  wall,  or  to  have  two  bolts,  to  prevent  sagging.  Two  binders  are  re- 
quired, one  at  side  near  floor,  and  one  at  same  side  near  top,  into  both  of  which 
the  door  closes.  (See  Fig.  22. )  A  roller  guide  to  be  located  near  bottom  of 
iooT  at  opposite  side  from  binder  stops.  Guide  to  be  of  wrought  metal,  i  x  2 
inches,  the  base  to  be  U  shape,  countersunk  in  floor  and  wall  and  bolted  to 
wall.    (See  Fig.  23.) 

•.  Chafing  Strips.  One  strip  of  1-inch  half-round  iron  to  be  screwed 
to  door  on  side  next  wall,  located  one-third  the  distance  from  bottom  to  top  of 
ioor,  parallel  to  door  track.  Ends  to  be  six  inches  from  side  of  door.  (See 
Fig.  24.)  A  flat  piece  of  metal  to  be  attached  to  front  of  door  to  take  the  wear 
:>f  roller  guide.  Strips  to  be  screwed  to  door  and  heads  of  screws  to  be  coun- 
tersunk.   (See  Fig.  25.) 

f.  Handles,  Two  required.  One  large,  heavy  wrought  iron,  bow- 
shaped  handle  to  be  bolted  to  front  of  door.  (See  Fig.  25.)  One  on  back  to 
be  countersunk  flush  with  surface  of  door.  (See  Fig.  24.)  The  two  may  be 
ittached  by  the  same  through  bolt. 

|.  Bumper  Shoes.  Two  made  of  -^  -  inch  plate  iron,  placed  on  door 
where  it  strikes  the  binders  in  closing.    (See  Figs.  24  and  25.) 

h.  Weight.  Should  be  flat  and  slightly  in  excess  of  weight  required  to 
tialance  door. 

i.     Weight  Cord.    To  be  hard  plaited,  not  twisted. 

).  Fusible  Links.  Which  will  fuse  at  IW  degrees  F.,  to  be  applied 
in  a  manner  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Underwriters  having  jurisdiction. 

8.  Hardware  for  Swinging  Doors.    {See  Rule  No.  9.) 

a.      Wall  Eyes.    Wrought  iron,  for  ^  inch  pin,  built  in  wall  or  bolted 
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through  wall  with  ^t^-inch  bolt,  with  ^  -inch  iron  washer  each  side.  Bolts 
should  always  be  put  through  brick  work  far  enough  from  edge  of  opening  to 
prevent  weight  of  door  loosening  the  masonry.    (See  Fig.  28.) 

b.  Hinge,  Wrought  iron.  J^-inch  x  21  inches,  bolted  to  door  with  four 
^-inch  bolts,  hinge  to  extend  three-quarter  way  across  door.  (See  Figfl.  27, 
28  and  29.) 

c.  Latch.  Wrought  iron,  %-inch  x  2  inches,  bolted  to  door  with  Ji-inch 
bolts.     Keeper  to  be  wrought  iron  and  also  bolted  to  door.    (See  Fig.  80.) 

d.  Catch,  Heavy  wrought  iron  built  in  wall  or  bolted  through.  (See 
Fig.  30.) 

9.  Fastening  Hardware  to  Doors,   ah  wrought  iron  sheaves,  hinges 

and  latches  to  be  secured  by  bolts  passing  through  door,  the  head  of  bolt 
resting  against  a  washer  next  to  the  tin,  the  nuts  being  against  the  wrought 
iron.  Do  not  use  screws  to  attach  any  hardware  except  chafing  strips,  bum- 
pers and  automatic  attachment. 

Do  not  use  builders'  ordinary  cast  iron  hardware.    Use  only  beet  quality  of  bolts. 

10.  Approved  Door  Frame  of  Iron.    {See  Fig.  5.) 

a.  Jambs.  To  be  made  of  rabbetted  2|4nch  angle  iron  J<-inch  thick 
and  held  firmly  in  place  by  at  least  three  3i^-inch  bolts  each  side,  passing 
through  wall. 

b.  Metal  Sill.  {See  Rule  No.  2  h.)  To  be  well  secured  to  the 
iron  frame. 

c.  Catches  for  latches,  also  the  pin  blocks  to  receive  the  hinges,  to  be  oi 
heavy  wrought  iron  and  properly  riveted  to  the  iron  frames. 

1 1 .  Setting  up  or  Hanging  of  Doors.    Do  not  hang  doorfrof^ 
wood  frame  even  if  frame  is  tin-clad.     Do  not  plug  tl*^ 
wall  ivith  wood  or  lead  to  which  to  fasten,  door  or  shutt^^ 
supports.     Do  not  use  screws  of  any  kind  to  hang  the  doo  ^ 

a.  Sliding  Door.     Stand  door  on  sill  in  its  proper  position  when  cl( 
and  slip  under  door  a  strip  of  wood  ^-moh  thick.    Bolt  the  track  in  plaa* 
an  incline  of  }(  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.     Distance  between  the  top  of  door 
bottom  of  track  should  not  exceed  >^  of  an  inch.     Place  the  hangers  on  tl 
track  and  mark  location  of  bolt  holes  on  the  door,  locating  hangers  over  trac^ 
bolts.     Bore  \\o\{}^  exactly  where  marked  and.  then  bolt  hangers  to  door.    Ca^^ 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  sagging  of  door  so  it  will  not  chafe  on  sill  when : 
closes. 

Next  apply  trimmings  to  door  and  adjust  binders  and  catch,  then  the  autc:^ 

matic  appliances. 

When  necessary,  a  light  framework  of  slats  should  be  built  outside  of  sliding  doom  to  pr^^ 
vent  piling  of  stock,  etc.,  against  them. 

b.  Swinging  Door.  In  locating  holes  for  the  hinges,  the  front  o-^ 
door  should  be  raised  a  little  higher  to  avoid  sagging  against  floor;  otherwii^^ 
follow  directions  for  sliding  door. 
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12.  Vertical  Door.     Arranged  to  avoid  accidents,     {See 

y,  SI,)  a.  Under  special  conditions  where  swinging  or  horizontally 
ing  doors  cannot  be  used  an  automatic  vertical  door  may  be  arranged. 
J  Fig.  31.) 

'-  The  construction  of  the  door  proper  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  fire 
rs,  but  special  hangers  and  trimmings  are  necessary. 

.    Malleable  or  wrought  iron  wheels  to  be  used. 

I.  The  cord  connecting  with  fusible  link  is  attached  to  lower  part  of  door 
sing  over  its  proper  pulley  to  the  left  and  supporting  the  smaller  weight. 
}  heavier  weight  is  permanently  connected  by  a  wire  cable  to  the  upper 
>  at  top  of  door,  and  is  adjusted  to  prevent  the  sudden  dropping  of  the 
r,  but  allowing  it  to  close  when  link  fuses. 

1 3.  Painting.    Bright  tin  fire  doors  resist  fire  better  than  if  painted. 

)o  not  paint  the  doors  unless  it  is  necessary  and  not  imtil  they  have  first 
Q  given  a  coat  of  asphaltum.  A  light  colored  paint  does  not  absorb  heat 
"eadily  as  dark  colored  paint. 

1 4.  Care  and  Maintenance,  a.  Fire  doors  should  be  ready  for  instant 
at  all  times,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surroundings  clear  of  every - 
ig  tliat  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  their  free  operation. 
ij  should  be  kept  closed  and  fastened  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 

.  whenever  the  openings  are  not  in  use. 

).  Never  tack  any  tin  on  a  tin^lad  door.  When  tin  becomes  worn  sub- 
ute  new  sheets  in  the  same  manner  as  when  covering  a  new  door. 

1 5.  Placard.    Notice — Watchman  will  please  see  that  this  door  is  kept 
Hid  at  night  and  when  factory  is  shut  down,  and  that  it  is  in  perfect  work- 
order. 

Class  B. 
.ules  for  the  Constrtsction  of  Standard  Tin-Qad  Fire  Shtstters. 

16.    Tin-Clad  Fire  Shutters.    {See  Fig.  32.)   a.  To  be  hung  next 

naaonry,  either  overlapping  window  opening  4  inches  or  fitting  close  inside 
^ning. 

i.  Construction  to  be  same  as  for  fire  doors  except  that  only  two  thick- 
868  of  ^-inch  boards  are  required,  layers  of  boards  to  be  at  right  angles. 

6.  When  made  in  pairs,  the  edges  coming  together  should  be  flush  (not 
ibeted.) 

1.  Tin  covering  to  be  the  same  as  for  fire  doors  except  that  seams  should 
made  with  the  upper  sheet  lapping  outside  of  under  one  so  as  to  shed  water. 

I.  Hinges  to  be  wrought  iron  ^^^^ -inch  x\}i  inches.  Same  to  be  secured 
bolts  passing  through  shutter  with  washers  under  bolt  heads. 

I.  Substantial  wrought  iron  pin  or  eye  blocks  to  be  securely  set  in  wall  or 
Ited  through  wall. 

|.    Shutters  to  be  secured  shut  by  an  iron  bar  f^-inch  x  1|  inches,  same  to 
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be  bolted  through  shutter  and  at  least  one  \n  three  on  each  floor  above  the  first 
to  be  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  operated  from  both  inside  and  outside. 
Catches  to  be  bolted  to  shutter 

h.  When  sliding  shutters  are  used  outside  (should  not  be  if  avoidable.) 
metal  shields  should  be  provided  to  prevent  accumulation  of  snow  or  ice  od 
the  track. 

1 7.  Painting,    a  light  colored  paint  is  recommended  for  fire  rimttcrs        |  Ui 
but  first  give  them  a  coat  of  aspbaltum.    (See  Rule  No.  18.) 

1 8.  Care  and  Maintenance,  a.  Fire  shutters  should  be  ready  forln- 
stant  use  at  all  times,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surroundings  dear 
of  everything  that  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  their  free 
operation.  They  should  be  kept  closed  and  fastened  nights,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  whenever  the  openings  are  not  in  use. 

b.  Never  tack  any  tin  on  a  tin-clad  shutter.  When  tin  becomes  worn  sub- 
stitute new  sheets  in  the  same  manner  as  when  covering  a  new  shutter. 

Class  C. 

Risks  for  the  G>nstructfon  of  Special  Fire  Doofs  for  Necessary 
Shaft  and  Belt  Openingfs  in  Fire  Walls. 

1 9.  Shaft  Openings.  Special  device  for  preventing  spread 
of  fire  through  necessary  shaft  openings  in  fire  walls  (S^ 
Fig,  35.) 

a.  To  be  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  J^-inch  narrow,  matched,  thorougl^^^ 
seasoned  boards,  put  together  at  right  angles  and  securely  nailed  with  wroa^^^ 
iron  clinch  nails.     (See  Rule  5.) 

b.  To  be  covered  with  heavy  tin  plates,  locked  joints,  nailed  under  seai^*** 
as  per  specifications  for  Tin-clad  Fire  Doors.     (See  Rule  6.) 

c.  To  be  hinged  to  single  stud  bolt  in  wall  and  retained  at  bottom    ^^^ 
proper  reverse  angle  iron  securely  bolted  to  the  wall. 

20.  Belt  Openings.    Double  door  to  protect  belt-qpenin 
through  wall,     {See  Fig,  S3,) 

a.  To  be  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  ^-inch  boards.    Otherwise  ^oU^^^^ 
specifications  in  rule  5,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  rule  6  of  apeciflcations  '^^  " 
Tin-clad  Fire  Doors. 

b.  To  be  provided  with  two  suitable  hooks  and  staples  for  holding  d 
closed. 

c.  To  slide  in  upper  and  lower  guard  rails  or  channels  retaining  the  doo 
in  place.    Channels  to  be  made  of  2><x2  3<(x  ^-iuch  angle  irons  securely  rivei 
together  and  secured  by  ^-inch  bolts  through  the  wall.    Z  bars  of  prop^   "^ 
dimensions  may  be  used  if  obtainable.     Channels  to  be  long  enough  to  retatf^ 
doors  when  open. 

d.  A  metal  hood  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  84  may  be  uaed  if  sccurel 
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ifitened  to  the  wall.     Hoods  should  be  constructed  of  heavy  galvanized  iron, 
ithout  the  use  of  solder. 

Metal  hoods  are  inferior  to  the  double  doors  and  should  be  used  only  when  the  doors  are  not 
acticable. 

Class  D, 

Ltiles  for  the  Gmstruction  of  Automatic  Trap  Doors  for  Stairways 

and  Stairway  Enclosures* 

21.  Automatic  Trap  Doors  for  Stairways.  Occasionally  it  is 
ecessary  to  have  an  open  stairway^  and  in  such  cases  an 
utomatic  trap-door.     {See  Figs,  S6  and  37,) 

a.  If  the  floor  is  not  more  than  1  %  inches  thick,  the  door  shall  be  made  of 
l^-inch  sound,  well  seasoned,  narrow,  matched  boards,  with  battens  screwed 
1. 

b.  If  the  floor  is  more  than  \%  inches  thick,  the  door  shall  be  as  just  de- 
;ribed,  and  shall  have  standard  lock-jointed  tin  covering  as  required  for  fire 
)ors,  on  the  under  side,  the  tin  extended  over  the  edges  and  nailed  on  the 
pper  side  of  the  door. 

c.  Hinges  to  be  of  heavy  wrought  metal  with  straps  extending  well  onto 
16  door. 

d.  To  be  balanced  with  a  weight  on  a  cord  running  over  double  pulley  on 
all,  a  fusible  link  being  inserted  at  point  where  cord  is  fastened  to  the  door, 
>  that  door  will  close  automatically  in  the  event  of  fire. 

If  door  is  hea%7  it  should  have  a  balance  weight  attached  by  wire  cable  to  prevent  accident, 
id  a  gravity  catch  to  hold  the  door  when  closed.    (See  Vertical  Fire  Door  Specifications,  also 

••  To  be  provided  with  a  wrought  metal  bow  high  enough  to  form  a  stop 
hich  will  prevent  the  door  being  raised  to  a  vertical  line,  thus  keeping  it  in 
ich  position  that  it  is  sure  to  drop  when  link  melts.  Bow  to  be  securely 
istencd  to  the  upper  side  of  the  door  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a  handle.  (Sec 
ig.  87.) 

22.  stairway  Enclosures.  (See  Figs,  38  and  39.)  {Buildings 
f  ordinary  construction.) 

a.  Stairways  to  have  separate  enclosure  for  each  flight,  not  less  than  1^ 
ches  thick,  made  tight  and  kept  in  repair.     If  approved  fire-proof  material 

not  used,  enclosure  to  be  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  matched  boards,  or  of 

*iigued  and  grooved  or  splined  planks. 

Doable  boarding  is  preferable  to  single  planking,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  warp  and  open  up 
Ibe  seams. 

b.  To  be  provided  with  a  door  at  each  flight,  preferably  at  bottom. 

c.  Doors  to  be  not  less  than  1(  inches  thick  and  unless  standard  iron  or  tin- 
mA,  to  be  constructed  of  two  thicknesses  of  matched  boards  or  of  tongued 
Kd  grooved  or  splined  planks.  Heavy  wrought  iron  hinges,  latches  and 
etches  to  be  attached  by  bolts. 
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d.  Doors  to  be  kept  closed  and  latched 'when  not  in  use.  It  is  preferable 
to  attach  a  stout  spiral  spring  to  all  doors  to  keep  same  closed  automatically, 
and  doors  which  are  kept  open  during  working  hours  to  be  held  so  by  a  hook 
attached  to  a  fusible  link  located  as  high  on  door  as  convenient.   (See  Fig.  S8.) 

e.  Glass  windows  if  needed  in  stairway  enclosure  or  door,  to  be  fixed  (not 
swinging)  and  of  approved  wired  glass  properly  set. 

23.  Stairway  Enclosures.  (Buildings  of  fire-proof  or  mill 
construction,) 

Stair  openings  in  buildings  of  such  construction  not  **cut  off"  in  fire-pioof 
shafts  are  a  violation  of  a  most  prominent  principle  of  such  construction. 

When  they  exist,  however,  they  should  be  enclosed  by  fire-proof  mateiitl 
under  special  specifications. 

Class  E. 
Rules  for  the  Constrtiction  of  Automatic  Elevator  Traps. 

24.  Automatic  Elevator  Traps,    a.     Open  elevator  shafts  and  hatch. 

ways  shall  be  provided  at  each  floor  opening  with  a  trap  door  which  opens 
and  closes  as  the  elevator  passes. 

b.  If  the  floor  is  of  ordinary  construction,  or  not  more  than  IX-inch  thick, 
the  trap  door  shall  be  made  of  IX-inck  sound,  well  seasoned,  narrow,  matched 
boards  with  battens  screwed  on. 

c.  If  the  floor  is  of  mill  construction,  or  more  than  1}(  inches  thick,  the 
trap  door  shall  be  as  just  described  and  shall  have  standard  lock-jointed  tin 
covering,  as  required  for  fire  doors,  on  the  under  side,  the  tin  extended  over 
nil  edges  including  hole,  if  any,  for  cable,  and  nailed  on  the  upper  side  of  door. 
The  hole  for  cable,  if  any,  shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 

d.  When  the  trap-door  is  closed  it  shall  extend  beyond  the  opening  on  ill 
sides. 

e.  Elevator  left  at  a  landing  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  trap  door. 

A  trap  opened  and  closed  by  the  moving  elevator  la  regarded  aa  diatinctly  auperior  to  o^ 
devices  and  should  be  generally  need.  However,  if  not  employed,  owing  to  high  apecd  of  dw»- 
tor  or  other  cause,  automatic  traps  should  be  placed  at  each  floor.  They  should  be  cootfii^^ 
as  above,  secured  by  stout  wrought  iron  hardware  attached  by  bolta:  be  held  open  by  i  ft*** 
link  located  on  shaft  side  of  door;  be  actuated  from  behind  by  heavy  spring  which  oponfoiiBS 
of  the  link  will  push  trap  beyond  a  vertical  position  so  it  will  close  by  gravity;  and  be  keP* 
closed  except  during  working  hours. 

Class  F. 
Rules  for  the  G>nstrtiction  of  Standard  Iron  Doors^  Vault  Pattef&* 

The  following  specifications  are  for  doors  covering  op^^^' 
ings  not  to  exceed  fifty  square  feet  in  area.  Doors  f^^ 
larger  openings  require  special  treatment. 

25.    Doors. 

To  be  placed  on  each  side  of  opening  in  fire  tcalL 
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26.  Sills,  a.  To  be  of  iron  or  steel  and  raised  not  less  than  two  inches 
.bove  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  wall.    (See  Figs.  40  and  42.) 

b.    If  of  plate  iron  or  steel,  the  edges  to  be  securely  fastened  to  1 J  x  1^  x  >( 
Dch  angle  iron,  or  heavier,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  frame.   (See  Fig.  49.) 
n  all  cases  the  sill  to  rest  substantially  on  the  solid  brick  wall,  and  to  extend 
o  the  upper  edges  of  the  wall  frame. 

27.  Basement  Floor.  To  be  of  stone  or  concrete  where  the  doors  are 
o  swing.  In  no  case  to  be  of  wood  unless  the  doors  swing  clear  of  floor  at 
east  six  inches. 

28.  Wall  Frame,  a.  To  be  made  of  4  X  3  X  >i-inch  angle  iron,  (See 
^g8.  40  and  41)  or  of  4  x  ^-inch  bar  iron  stiffened  by  1^  x  1}  x  ^-inch  angle 
ron  riveted  on  the  back.  The  latter  frame  is  more  suitable  for  flush  doors. 
See  Fig.  42.) 

b.  The  bottom  pieces  of  frame  to  project  two  inches  above  floor.  (See 
Pig.  42.) 

Where  the  eliding  door  is  need,  the  bottom  pieces  of  the  wall  frame  may  consist  of  the  angle 
root  forming  the  lower  chimnels.    (See  Fig.  49.) 

c.  Each  set  of  wall  frames  to  be  connected  by  bars  of  IX  x  X  i^ch  iron 
(paced  not  over  24  inches  apart  all  around,  except  where  sill  acts  in  place  of 
Mtrs,  (See  Figs.  40  and  41)  or  by  >^-inch  bolts  through  the  wall  and  spaced  not 
)vcr  24  inches  apart.    (See  Fig.  42.) 

Connections  of  1^  x  IH  x  ^-inch  angle  iron  in  the  upper  comers  can  be  used  to  advantage 
vfaen  the  angle  iron  wall  frame  is  used.    (See  Figs.  40  and  41.) 

d.  Top  and  bottom  pieces  of  wall  frame  to  be  joined  to  side  pieces  by  wide 
iplice  plates  of  H-ioch  iron  securely  riveted  in  place.    (See  Fig.  41.) 

29.  Door  Plates,  a.  To  be  of  ^f  -inch  iron  or  steel  thoroughly  straight- 
ened.    Single  plates  to  be  used  where  practicable. 

b.  To  overlap  wall  frame  at  least  one  inch  on  all  sides;  or  if  doors  are  flush, 
o  shut  into  at  least  ^-inch  rabbet  all  around,  formed  by  angle  on  back  of  wall 
frame. 

c.  To  be  securely  riveted  to  the  panel  frame  and  panel  bars.    (See  Rule  31 .  > 
4,    Where  two  plates  are  used  the  joint  to  be  reinforced  by  3  x  ^^  -inch 

(trip  or  splice  plate  securely  riveted  to  each  plate.     Rivets  on  splice  plate  to 
36  staggered  and  not  to  exceed  9  inches  apart  on  each  plate. 

30.  Panel  Frame.    {See  Figs.  43  and  H.) 

a.  To  be  made  of  2  x  2  x  ^-inch  angle  iron,  continuous  with  bent  comers  or 
»rith  corners  reinforced  by  fillet  angles  where  joined.  Fillet  angles  to  be  se- 
curely riveted  in  place. 

b.  To  be  stiffened  with  2  x  2  x  ^-inch  angle  iron  panel  bars  with  ends  off-set 
M)  as  to  extend  over  sides  of  frame,  Or  ends  may  be  fastened  with  fillet  angles. 

c  Each  frame  to  be  provided  with  at  least  two  panel  bars  and  where  doors 
ixceed  seven  (7)  feet  in  height  panel  bars  not  to  exceed  two  feet  apart. 

d.  To  be  placed  as  near  the  edges  of  the  door  plate  as  practicable. 

31.  Riveting.  Rivets  to  be  of  Norway  iron,  at  least  }i  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  spaced  not  over  six  inches  apart.    Steel  rivets  should  not  be  used. 
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As  the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  the  iron  door  depends  largely  on  proper  riveting,  the  riveti 
should  be  properly  placed  and  carefully  drawn  up. 

32.  Hinges.     (See  Figs,  Jfi,  ^,  Jt^  and  Jfi,) 

a.  Doors  to  be  hung  to  wall  frame  by  at  least  three  wrought  iron  hingea, 
care  being  taken  to  install  them  in  exact  alignment. 

b.  Hinges  riveted  to  wall  frame  to  be  at  least  4x8  inches  and  made  of  fl- 
inch iron  or  heavier.    To  be  fastened  by  at  least  three  fi-inch  rivets. 

c.  Hinges  on  door  to  be  constructed  of  2  x  ^-inch  bar  iron  bent  to  overl&p 
the  panel  frame  on  the  hinge  side.  Upper  and  lower  hinges  to  extend  across 
the  door  to  panel  frame  on  opposite  side.  Center  hinge  to  extend  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  distance  across  the  door.  To  be  securely  riveted  to  door  plate  and 
through  panel  frame  on  each  side. 

d.  Pins  to  be  of  f^-inch  turned  steel. 

33.  Lever  Bars.    (See  Figs,  iS  and  47.) 

a.  Doors  to  be  secured  by  at  least  three  lever  bars  of  1 J  x  ^-inch  iron, 
working  together.  Upper  and  lower  lever  bars  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches 
from  upper  and  lower  edges  of  door  opening. 

b.  To  be  operated  from  either  side  of  door,  to  swing  freely  on  ^-inch  pin 
or  rivet,  to  be  provided  with  proper  keepers  securely  riveted  on  outside  of 
door  and  with  proper  spring  to  insure  latching. 

c.  To  freely  enter  catches  made  of  \  -inch  Norway  iron  securely  riveted 
through  the  wall  frame. 

34.  Double  Swinging  Doors  in  Pairs.    (See  Fig.  47.) 
Double  sivinging  doors  in  pairs  refer  to  a  pair  of  doors 

on  each  side  of  the  fire  wall, 

a.  Construction  to  conform  generally  to  foregoing  rules. 

b.  To  have  two  opposite  doors  fastened  together  by  hooks  of  ^-inch  rottl**^ 
iron,  bolts  or  spring  catches  at  top  and  bottom. 

c.  Right  hand  door  to  fold  over  left  hand  door  lapping  at  least  one  voO^ 
r)r,  where  the  doors  arc  flush,  to  fold  into  rabbet  of  at  least  ^  of  an  inch. 

d.  Catches  to  be  of  J  -inch  Norway  iron  securely  riveted  through  do*^-^ 
plate  and  angle  iron  panel  frame. 

35.  Sliding  Doors.    Not  self -closing,     (See  Figs.  J,S  to  51^^ 

a.  Construction  to  conform  generally  to  rules  for  Swinging  Doors. 

b.  Panel  frames  to  be  placed  at  extreme  edge  of  door  plates. 

c.  To  slide  in  channels  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Bottom  channel  to  b^"^ 
formed  by  two  angle  bars  2|  x  f^  and  IJ  x  J4f  inches.  Top  channel  to  b^" 
formed  by  two  angle  bars  2  x  f^  and  \\  x  ](  inches.  Channels  to  be  securel^^ 
riveted  or  bolted  to  the  wall  frame,  and  where  they  extend  beyond  the  wal^ 
frame,  to  be  firmly  l)olted  to  the  wall  by  expansion  bolts  (1  x  4J  in.)  The  lowcr^ 
channel  to  extend  beyond  the  wall  frame  at  least  twelve  inches  on  the  sidc^ 
toward  which  the  door  opens. 

d.  To  lap  wall  frame  at  least  two  inches  at  the  sides  and  at  least  one  inch 
at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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e.  To  be  secured  both  in  front  and  back  by  at  least  two  lugs  or  binders  on 
each  side,  made  of  ^-inch  round  iron  passing  through  holes  in  the  angle  iron 
panel  frame  when  the  door  is  closed.  Lugs  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  will 
bind  door  to  the  wall  frame  when  it  is  closed  and  latched.  Lugs  to  be  securely 
riveted  or  bolted  to  the  wall  frame  and  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  turning. 
(See  Figs.  60  and  61.) 

f.  Hangers  to  be  of  the  anti -friction  pattern  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
door  plate  by  at  least  four  one- half  inch  machine  bolts  at  each  fastening.  At 
least  two  hangers  to  be  placed  on  each  door.    (See  Figs.  48  and  49.) 

g.  Wheels  to  be  of  cast  iron  ^  x  41  inches,  and  may  be  constructed  with 
curved  grooves  so  as  to  bear  only  on  each  edge  of  the }  -inch  track.  (See  Fig.  49.) 

h.  Track  to  be  without  incline,  of  >^  x  >^-inch  iron  securely  riveted  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  angle  iron  channel  and  to  be  perfectly  true  and  without 
obstruction  to  wheels.    (See  Fig.  49.) 

I.  Doors  to  be  provided  with  a  latch  formed  of  2  x  ^-inch  iron  to  which 
the  handle  is  fastened.    (See  Fig.  51.) 

J.  When  necessary  a  light  frame-work  of  slats  should  be  built  outside  of 
sliding  doors  to  prevent  piling  of  stock,  etc. .  against  them. 

36.  Automatic  Sliding  Doors,  a.  The  fusible  link  to  be  so  arranged 
that  when  it  gives  way  under  heat  a  sufficient  excess  in  weight  will  be  exerted 
to  pull  and  latch  the  door  closed. 

b.  The  cord  on  the  latch  side  to  be  of  flexible  phosphor  bronze,  securely 
attached  to  the  door.  The  cord  to  which  the  link  is  attached  may  be  of  the 
usual  form  if  desired.    Link  to  be  so  placed  as  always  to  be  in  door  opening. 

c.  The  cord  sheaves  to  be  securely  fastened  to  the  wall  with  expansion 
bolts,  to  be  provided  with  bronze  bearings,  and  so  constructed  that  the  cord 
cannot  jump  the  groove. 

d.  The  weight  on  the  side  toward  which  the  door  closes  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
suitable  box  to  prevent  molestation. 

••  Latch  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  coiled  spring  for  holding  it  in  place 
and  to  insure  fastening. 

37.  Automatic  Swinging  Doors.  Require  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  link  and  weights  closing  the  doors.  Weights  to  be  properly  boxed  and 
placed  between  doors.  Cords  to  pass  through  holes  drilled  in  wall  frame  and 
to  be  so  arranged  in  sheaves  that  the  fusing  of  the  link  will  release  sufficient 
weight  to  pull  and  latch  the  door  closed.  Fusible  links  to  be  placed  near  the 
ceiling  and  arranged  so  that  the  fusing  of  the  link  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
will  operate  both  doors.  Several  links  may  be  placed  on  either  side  if  desired. 
The  cords  closing  doors  should  be  sufficiently  weighted  to  keep  them  taut 
when  the  doors  are  opened  and  closed. 

38.    Automatic  Swinging  Doors  in  Pairs.   To  be  so  arranged  that  the 

right  band  doors  will  fold  over  left  hand  doors.  This  requires  an  automatic 
stop  or  trigger  at  the  top  of  the  doors  which  will  hold  the  right  hand  door 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  lef  hand  door  to  close  first.  The  closing  of  the 
left  hand  door  releases  the  trigger  and  allows  the  remaining  door  to  close. 
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The  left  hand  door  to  be  pnivided  with  spring  bolts  or  latches  at  both  top  and 
bottom.  These  to  be  operated  from  either  side  of  the  door  by  proper  handleB 
at  the  center. 

39.  Standard  Sheet  Iron  Doors.  These  doors  are  lighter  than  the 
vault  doors  and  differ  from  them  in  the  following  particulars: 

a.  No.  12  gHge  sheet  iron  or  steel  is  us(>d  instead  of  ^-inch  plate. 

b.  Panel  frames  and  bars  an*  nuule  i."  2  x  2  x  X'i"<*^  angle  iron  instead  of 
2  X  2  X  a^-inch. 

Stjindard  sheet  iron  d(M)rH  may  be  used  in  less  closely  built  up  districts  and 
in  loc*alities  where  exposure  is  not  liable  to  be  severe.  They  are  not  recom- 
mendcHl. 

40.    General  Notes  on  Construction,    ah  materials  used  should  be 

carefully  and  thoroughly  straightened  before  the  door  is  put  together.  Soap 
or  short  pieces  not  to  be  used  where  such  material  should  be  avoided.  Rivets 
to  be  drawn  tight  and  all  parts  thoroughly  painted  with  iron  oxide  mixed  with 
boiled  oil.  Doors  to  be  made,  finished  and  hung  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike 
manner. 

4 1 .  Setting  up  Doors.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  should  be  accurately 
measured  so  that  the  bars  or  bolts  fastening  wall  frame  together  can  be  cut  to 
the  exact  length.  If  the  door  is  not  installed  when  the  .wall  is  erected,  or  is 
not  placed  in  an  old  opening,  the  opening  should  be  cut  larger  than  the  frame 
and  the  jambs  built  up  to  the  proper  size,  using  cement  mortar  and  thoroughly 
pointing  up  around  frames. 

Frames  to  be  set  perfectly  level  and  plumb  and  doors  hung  so  as  to  fit  the 
wall  frame  closely  all  around.  All  doors  to  swing  or  slide  freely  and  without 
binding,  care  bc"ing  t4iken  to  see  that  the  latches  or  lever  bars  fasten  properly- 

42.  Care  and  Maintenance.  Fire  doors  should  be  ready  for  instant 
use  at  all  times,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surroundings  clear  of 
everything  that  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  their  free  oper 
ation.  Th(?y  should  be  kept  closed  and  fastened  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  whenever  the  openings  are  not  in  use  All  parts  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  painted. 

43.  Placard.  Notice— Watchman  win  please  see  that  this  door  is  kept 
closed  at  night  and  when  factory  is  shut  down,  and  that  it  is  in  perfect  working 
order. 

Class  G. 
Rules  for  the  G>nstniction  of  Standard  Iron  Shtitters* 

44.    Standard  Iron  Shutters.    {See  Figs.  52  and  63.) 

a.  To  be  made  of  No.  14  gage  sheet  iron  or  steel  and  so  as  to  lap  the  wall 
at  least  If  inches  all  around.  The  bottom  of  the  shutter  to  fit  the  sillckjael)' 
if  it  is  not  practical  to  lap  it. 

b.  Frames  to  be  of  1|  x  }ii-\iiQ\i  angle  iron  with  not  less  than  two  cross  bars 
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the  flame  material.  Shutters  over  six  feet  in  height  to  have  cross  bars  not 
ceediag  two  feet  apart.    Frame  to  enter  wall  opening  when  shutter  is  closed. 

Cootinuoas  welded  frames  and  croM-ban  of  1^  x  ^  inch  iron  are  often  uted,  but  are  not 
Midered  the  fnll  equivalent  of  the  angle  iron  frame.    The  welded  frame  is  often  necessary  • 
en  folding  shutters  are  used. 

e.  To  have  not  less  than  two  lever  bars  of  IJ  x  ^-inch  iron  and  where 
er  six  feet  in  height  lever  bars  not  to  exceed  two  feet  apart.  Lever  bars  to 
nk  together  by  ^-inch  connecting  rod  and  fasten  into  substantial  lugs  riv- 
5d  on  each  shutter  or  to  proper  fastenings  in  the  brick  wall  if  the  shutters 
9  single. 

Lever  bars  to  extend  at  least  one-third  of  the  distance  across  the  opposite 
atter  when  double  shutters  are  used. 

d.  Hinges  to  be  of  2  x  X-iQ<^^  ^^^  extending  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
ijr  across  the  shutter.  Hinges  not  to  exceed  two  feet  apart,  when  the  shut- 
r  is  over  six  feet  in  height. 

e.  Pin  blocks  or  shutter  eyes  to  be  securely  set  in  brick  wall  preferably 
lile  building.    On  finished  buildings  pin  blocks  or  eyes  should  be  firmly  set 
holes  drilled  in  brick,  and  fastened  with  iron  wedges  and  cement.    Pins  to 
of  half -inch  round  iron. 

f.  Rivets  to  be  of  iron  at  least  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  spaced  not  exceed- 
^  6  inches  apart. 

§•  Hooks  or  gravity  catches  in  wall  to  be  provided  to  hold  shutter  in  pofl- 
on  when  open. 

hm  At  least  one  shutter  in  three  on  each  floor  above  the  first  to  be  constructed 
that  it  can  be  operated  from  the  inside  and  outside.  Handles  on  outside  to 
so  constructed  that  they  can  be  operated  by  hand  or  pike  pole: 

!•  Shutters  to  be  thoroughly  painted  with  two  coats  of  iron  oxide  and 
lied  oil  or  equivalent. 

45.  Care  and  Maintenance.  Fire  shutters  should  be  ready  for  instant 
B  at  all  times,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surroundings  clear  of 
srything  that  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  their  free  oper- 
on.  They  should  be  kept  closed  and  fastened  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays, 
1  whenever  the  openings  are  not  in  use.  All  parts  should  be  kept  thorough- 
painted. 

46.    Steel  Roll  Fire  Door  and  Shutter.    Should  not  be  used  where 

mdard  fire  doors  and  shutters  can  be  employed.  Otherwise  for  front  or 
it  openings,  exposed  across  narrow  streets  or  alleys,  they  are  recommended, 
of  improved  construction. 
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SPECIAL  HAZARDS— HOW  TO  INSPECT  THERL 

Manufacturing  or  "special  hazards,"  so-called,  have,  as  a 
^hole,  been  unprofitable  to  insurance  companies.  This  result 
a  profit  and  loss  is  not  apparent  in  the  totals  of  the  published 
nnual  statements  of  the  companies,  but  glaring  differences  as 
^  results  by  classes  appear  in  their  analysis  tables. 

The  use  of  the  various  products  of  petroleum,  not  only  for 
ghts,  but  in  the  processes  of  many  manufactures;  such,  for 
istance,  as  rubber  works,  shoe  factories,  printing  oflBces,  bleach- 
ries  and  print  works,  dye  works,  plumbing  and  gas  fitting; 
Eusolene  soldering  pots,  etc.,  etc.,  has  probably  had  much  to 
o  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  manufacturing 
sks  over  those  of  former  years.  The  enmity  of  dissatisfied  or 
ischarged  hands,  also,  especially  in  seasons  of  strikes,  some- 
mes  leads  to  fires,  and  is  a  danger  which  should  be  carefully 
^nsidered ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  always  present,  to  the  extent 
f  being  considered  an  average  danger,  throughout  all  classes 
>r  large  territories.  Employers  who  are  constantly  quarreling 
rith  their  help,  particularly,  are  not  safe  men  to  insure,  and 
bould  be  avoided. 

Of  course,  the  operation  of  mechanical  force  and  of  chemical 
^mbinations  would  naturally  involve  greater  fire  hazard  than 
:lie  siniple  storage  of  inert  substances  in  warehouses,  and  it  is 
important  that  precautions  as  to  cleanliness,  management,  fire- 
extinguishing  appliances,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  more  rigidly 
observed  in  manufacturing  risks  for  this  reason. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  process  of  manufacture  which  involves 
motion  of  any  kind,  or  which  depends  upon  the  principles  of 
chemical  combination,  which  is  not  dangerous  to  a  greater  or 
lees  degree.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that 
heat  results  from  almost  every  operation  of  force.     So  accurately 
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has  science  determined  this  fact  that  it  is  now  known  that  heat 
has  its  exact  mechanical  equivalent  (Joule's  Law. )     A  weight 
of  772  pounds  falling  through  one  foot  of  space  will  generate 
heat  enough  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit; 
and,  reversing  the  operation,  one  pound  of  water  falling  through 
one  degree  of  temperature  will  produce  force  enough  to  raise  a 
weight  of  772  pounds  one  foot  high  (772  *'foot  pounds"),  thus 
showing  that  heat  and  force  are  exactly  convertible  into  each 
other.     The  insurance  inspector  should  educate  himself  to  the 
point  where,  in  the  interest  of  his  company  and,  also,  in  the 
interest  of  his  customer,  he  may  point  out  the  hazards  which 
both  wish  to  escape.     The  honest  manufacturer,  who  is  doing 
a  steady,  profitable  business,  is  frequently  injured  beyond  the 
amount  of  actual  fire  damage,  in  the  interruption  of  his  business 
and  will  always  be  found  receptive  for  suggestions.     It  is  a  duty 
growing  out  of  community  relation  that  each  member  of  a  com- 
munity should  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens,  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  his  calling,  and  the  under- 
writer should,  therefore,  fit  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  his 
customer  not  only  as  to  methods  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
fires,  but  as  to  economies  in  manufacturing  operations  which 
would  save  him  loss  of  money  in  unnecessary  expense.    Such 
an  insurance  inspector   would  always   be  welcome,   and  his 
reception  would  be  very  different  from  that  which  often  greets 
the  surveyor  at  the  threshold  of  a  manufactory,  whose  owner 
has  been  aimoyed  with  one  incompetent  inspector  after  another, 
until  he  is  in  no  amiable  mood  either  to  answer  questions  or  to 
permit  inspection. 

The  importance  of  general  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  m- 
surance  insj^)ector  who  desires  not  merely  to  save  his  comps^y 
from  loss  but,  also,  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  premium  upon  * 
risk  so  improved  by  his  intelligent  suggestion  that  it  may  ^ 
safely  insured,  does  not  require  argument.  With  this  eixnj^ 
view,  he  should  keep  pace  with  discoveries  in  mechanics,  chemis- 
try and  applied  sciences,  in  which  more  rapid  progress  isobser^'- 
able  in  the  development  of  economic  processes  of  manufacture 
than  in  safeguarding  these  processes  as  to  the  danger  of  fi^* 
When  the  writer  of  this,  and  many  of  his  readers,  studi^ 
chemistry,  years  ago,  there  were  only  sixteen  elements,  of  whi^^ 
hydrogen  was  the  basis.     There  are  now  nearly  ninety.     All  oi 
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the  gases  have  been*  liquefied ;  and  the  chemist  of  that  period  as 
compared  with  the  professor  of  the  new  chemistry  of  to-day 
would  be  little  better  than  the  alchemist  of  olden  time. 

To  the  average  chemist  fire  is  simply  an  incident  of  chemical 
reaction  and  receives  from  him  no  more  consideration  than 
such  phenomena  as  the  casting  of  a  white  precipitate  in  a 
chemical  process,  or  the  discoloration  of  his  blue  litmus  paper  in 
contact  with  an  acid.  He  regards  spontaneous  combustion  and 
ignition  as  an  oxidation  no  more  notable  than  the  rusting  of  an 
iron  nail,  which  to  him  is  only  another  form  of  combustion,  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  depending  for  its  intensity  only  upon 
the  time  over  which  the  action  is  extended,  rust  being  simply 
a  slower  combustion  than  that  of  burning  tow  or  that  which 
ensues  when  metal  is  consumed  in  pure  oxygen. 

The  insurance  inspector  should  have  in  mind,  therefore,  at  all 
times,  the  danger  of  chemical  combinations,  which  may  cost 
his  company  thousands  of  dollars,  not  merely  in  the  manufactur- 
ing portion  of  a  risk,  but  in  the  warehouse  connected  with  it, 
where  inert  substances  may,  if  mixed  together  through  an  acci- 
dental breakage  of  their  packages,  cause  a  fire  as  inevitably  as 
if  a  lighted  match  were  applied  to  flax.  When  a  mixture  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  sugar,  for  example,  is  touched  with  a 
drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  fire  instantaneously  occurs. 

There  are  numerous  chemicals  which  are  harmless  until  united 
with  others,  but  which  in  combination  with  comparatively  harm- 
less organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  flour,  sawdust,  or  such 
chemicals  as  sulphur,  turpentine,  etc. ,  would  cause  serious  ex- 
plosions, like  that  in  the  case  of  the  Tarrant  building  in  New 
York,  which  lately  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  unsuspecting 
citizens  who  were  compelled  to  work  for  a  livelihood  amid 
dangers  of  which  they  were  necessarily  ignorant.  In  this  in- 
stance the  explosion  was  caused,  probably,  by  a  combination  of 
potassium  chlorate  with  sulphur,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  a 
dozen  combinations  possible  and  common  to  miscellaneous  chem- 
icals stored  in  juxtaposition.  The  average  chemist  who  under- 
stands the  chemical  reaction  of  mixing  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid 
with  turpentine  will  yet  complacently  observe  their  juxtaix)sition 
in  a  warehouse  where  a  broken  carboy  or  a  leaking  barrel  might 
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bring  about  an  inextinguishable  fire.  He  also  knows  that 
chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine  would  have  a  similar  effect.  In  the 
same  manner  the  combinations  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrates 
or  chlorates  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  etc.,  may  result  in  the  ex- 
plosive properties  of  gunpowder  of  which  they  are  the  in- 
gredients. It  is  supposed  that  the  great  conflagration  in  New 
York  of  1845  was  caused  by  the  combination  of  saltpetre  with 
the  carbon  of  charred  bags  or  burned  merchandise  and  sulphur. 

Indeed  the  inspector  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  such 
combinations  may  actually  be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
firemen  to  extinguish  a  fire.  An  inch-and-a-quarter-hose  stream, 
with  an  initial  pressure  at  the  nozzle  of  eighty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  would  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  a  room  filled  with 
miscellaneous  chemicals  and  cause  inextinguishable  combina- 
tions of  substances  supposed  to  be  properly  separated.  I  need 
not  suggest  what  would  be  the  effect  of  phosphorous  deprived 
of  its  water  covering  and  distributed  over  other  merchandise. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  explosions,  resulting  in  loss  of  life 
and  property,  occurred  recently  from  the  storage  of  potassium 
chlorate  on  the  same  floor  with  sulphur,  sugar  or  some  other 
organic  substance.  This  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  com- 
bustible matter  and  is  liable  to  explode  by  friction  or  blows,  and 
for  this  reason  is  not  used  in  making  gunpowder,  potassium 
nitrate  being  preferable  for  that  purpose. 

A  dangerous  compound  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  chlorine 
with  ammoniacal  salt,  resulting  from  the  chemical  reaction  of 
chlorine  gas  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia.  In  a  fire,  nitric 
acid  would  form  a  most  dangerous  compound  with  hot  powdered 
charcoal  or  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be  stored  under  conditions  preventing  such  combinations. 

Chloric  acid  may  bo  so  concentrated  as  to  set  fire  to  papor  or 
other  dry  organic  matter  b\^  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easily 
deoxydized  by  combustible  substances.  Nitrogen  chloride  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  dangerous  explosive  substances  kno^u- 

But  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  special  hazards  bum  is  the 
want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  and  of  oversight 
on  the  part  of  underwriters,  in  not  securely  separating  from  ^he 
great  bulk  of  property  exposed  to  a  fire  those  dangerous  p^^ 
cesses  which  might  easily  and  at  small  cost  be  entirely  isolate* 
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8  too  frequently  the  case  that  a  dry  kihi,  for  example,  in  vol  v- 
a  value  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  unnecessarily  so 
ited  as  to  inevitably  bum  the  entire  plant  when  it  could  be 
ated  so  as  to  bum  without  a  loss  greater  than  the  value  of 
own  contents.  Agents  should  aim  to  have  risks  subdivided 
ihis  manner  to  insure  greater  safety  and  lower  rates  for  the 
5er  values.  Where  rates  are  intelligently  made,  the  owner 
K>metimes  handicapped  for  the  entire  life  of  the  structure 
h  a  higher  rate  charge  on  the  entire  value  at  risk,  when  he 
jht  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  it  only  on  a  small  amount 
jpecific  insurance  in  the  limited  area  of  danger. 

t  took  years  of  losses  to  convince  the  owners  of  cotton-mills 
t  the  picker  should  be  in  a  separate  structure  from  the  mill, 
I  it  may  require  more  years  of  disaster  to  convince  owners  of 
ir-mills,  planing-mills,  paper-mills  and  other  special  hazards 
t  safety  and  economy  lie  in  similar  subdivisions  of  their  risks, 
;hat  the  whole  property  need  not  be  lost  by  a  single  accident. 

)n  the  top  floor  of  a  large  department  store  in  one  of  our 
astern  cities,  where  a  million  dollars  of  insurance  was  carried, 
writer  found  a  waste  picker  employed  for  tearing  up  jute 
I  other  dangerous,  ignitible  materials  for  the  manufactiu'e 
cheap,  upholstered  furniture  and  so  endangering  the  entire 
nt  and  increasing  the  cost  of  insurance  each  year  to  the 
ent  of  ten  times  the  value  of  this  department  of  the  store, 
en  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  kept  in  a  small,  cheap 
Iding  outside.  The  owner  was  prompt  to  act  upon  so  obvious 
iggestion,  and  possibly  a  million  dollar  loss  may  thus  have 
n  prevented. 

)n  the  top  floor  of  the  large  Coronado  Hotel,  at  San  Diego, 
..,  the  writer  found  the  shop  for  upholstering  and  repairing 
ken  furniture,  with  heating  of  glue,  &c.  The  work  could 
t  as  well  have  been  done  in  a  small,  inexpensive  building, 
ere  it  would  not  have  endangered  life  or  property. 

t  should  be  the  business  of  underwriters  to  suggest  and 
orce  ttese  improvements  by  discriminating  rates.  When 
cial  hazards  are  constructed  with  reference  to  the  rules  of 
dence  and  common-sense,  each  establishment  being  divided 
>  two  or  more  distinct  risks,  the  more  dangerous  portions, 
h  as  dry-rooms,  paint-rooms,  picker-rooms,  boiler-rooms,  oil 
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storage  rooms,  etc.,  being  completely  isolated,  so  that  their  |  ^^ 
burning  will  not  endanger  the  larger  values,  we  may  expect  to 
see  planing-raills  and  other  dangerous  specials  insured  at  rates 
which  their  o^\Tiers  can  better  afford  to  pay,  but  which  will,  ft* 
the  same  time,  yield  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  to  the  insurance 
companies  themselves. 

It  is  possible,  by  the  judicious  division  of  even  the  n^^ 
dangerous  risks,  to  confine  a  fire  to  a  comparatively  small  v&l^®' 
and  thus  materially  to  improve  them.     A  very  large  percent^K^ 
of  almost  every  manufacturing  risk  involves  no  greater  ha^-^*^ 
than  that  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  might  be  insured  at  w^^^^ 
house  rates  but  for  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  exposur^^^ 
large  values  to  dangerous  processes.     The  owner  who  subj^^^  . 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  consequences  of  a  single  aceid^      ^ 
has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  if  the  underwriter  who  insi:^^ 
his  risk  points  out  the  danger  and  charges,  on  the  whole  va^ 
at  risk,  the  proper  rate  due  to  the  most  hazardous  portion. 

Agents  cannot  be  too  careful  or  thorough  in  their  inspect^^  "  , 
of  special  hazards.     Every  part  of  each  building  should  , 

examined,  from  sub-cellar  to  garret.     Closets,  work  ben  ^^ , , 
drawers,  tool  chests,  dark  attics,  and  all  concealed  places  shoi^^^ ,  j^ 
be  examined  for  oily  rags  or  oily  cotton  waste.     All  conceals  ^"^^ 
places  are  dangerous.  # 

While  it  is  important  that  they  should  notice  every  detail  »  ^,^^^i\i 
construction  and  management,  it  is  often  the  case  that  caref^^^  ^^ 
men  overlook  vital  faults  which  may  involve  the  destruction  <^ 
a  building,  such  as  stone  pillars,  naked  iron  columns  and  ur^  ^>rt 
protected  ironwork  generally.  A  fire  emphasizing  the  impori^'''^^^ 
ance  of  going  to  the  very  roof  of  a  building  occurred  August  ^^^ ^^^ 
1002,  in  the  Bank  of  New  York  Building,  No.  48  Wall  Stree*'^^ ' 
and  illustrated  the  utter  unreliability  of  unprotected  iron  as  ~ 
building  material.  This  building  was  intended  to  be  fireproo 
It  was  (x»cu])ied  throughout  for  otfices  only,  and  there  w 
nothing  in  it  more  combustible  than  office  furniture.  But 
happened  that  a  lawyer's  office  was  being  redecorated  and  tb 
furniture  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  hallway,  where  it^ 
ignition  from  a  fire  caused,  probably,  by  the  spontaneous  com^ 
bustion  of  painters'  greasy  overalls,  afforded  a  strong  draft 
through  a  light-shaft  extending  from  the  second  floor  to  the 
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The  roof  was  built  of  4-inch  tiles,  between  23^ -inch  inverted 
•irons,  resting  on  5-inch  I-beams,  and  supported  on  light  steel 
Lgle-iron  trusses.  The  tiles  were  covered  with  flat,  one-inch, 
of  ing  tiles,  laid  in  an  asphaltum  composition.  When  the  heat 
ached  the  attic,  in  which  several  of  the  employes  slept,  it 
irped  and  twisted  the  ironwork  of  this  roof  so  that  the  T  and 
gle-iron  failed  to  carry  the  superimposed  weight  and  the  roof 
iS  wrecked.  If  the  ironwork  had  been  protected  merely  by  a 
spended  metal  and  plaster  ceiling  (although  this  is  usually  an 
ELdequate  protection)  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  been 
jured.  Probably  every  inspector  of  this  building  had  over- 
>ked  this  vital  fault,  if,  indeed,  he  went  so  far  in  the  course  of 
s  inspection  as  this  attic  space  or  cockloft. 

There  are  many  inspectors  of  the  casual  kind  who  would  have 
)ecribed  this  attic,  even  if  they  had  climbed  so  high,  as  a 
»proof  room  with  an  iron  and  tile  roof,  whereas  a  wooden 
5am  roof  would  probably  have  stood  better. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  twisting  of  the  iron- 
ork.  The  heat  which  wrought  this  damage  was  not  sufficient 
►  thoroughly  cremate  all  of  the  furniture  of  this  attic  bedroom. 
Another  instance,  in  the  same  city  of  New  York,  was  that  of 
le  damage  done  to  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  Building, 
:  May,  1901. 

The  roof  was  of  sawtooth  type,  partly  built  of  3"  x  12'  x  16' 
le  blocks  set  between  inverted  iron  T's,  and  partly  of  concrete 
jtween  I-beams,  resting  on  light  iron  I-beams,  all  supported 
1  light  iron  trusses  resting  on  the  side  walls  and  two  cast-iron 
>lumns.  The  ceiling  of  the  top  floor  was  plastered  directly  on 
le  underside  of  the  roof  blocks  and  concrete,  but  the  iron  I-beams 
id  roof  trusses  were  entirely  unprotected,  and  were  warped  and 
risted  in  all  directions,  the  entire  upper  floor  being  practically 
total  wreck.  The  cast-iron  columns,  being  protected  by  a  tile 
)vering,  eflfectuaUy  resisted  the  heat. 
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No  doubt  the  inspector,  if  any  there  was  who  went  so  thor- 
oughly through  the  building  as  to  reach  this  portion  of  it,  find- 
ing little  inflammable  material  and  observing  only  iron  and  a 
tile  roof,  concluded  there  was  no  danger;  but  the  iron  was  so 
light  as  to  be  strong  enough  only  to  support,  while  cold,  the 
dead  load  of  the  roof  covering,  and  at  the  higher  temperature 
gave  way  and  succumbed  to  its  load. 

In  the  case  of  the  Home  Life  Building  (see  page  121)  the 
stardy  walls  of  the  court  on  the  north  side  were  cracked  and  in- 
jured by  the  expansion  thrust  of  iron  plate  and  lattice  girders, 
which  are  shown  in  the  photograph,  and  which  actually  injured 
the  brickwork  they  were  intended  to  brace,  although  the  heat 
to  which  they  were  subjected  was  simply  the  ascending  heat 
of  an  exposing  building. 

A  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank 
Building  (page  123)  by  the  expansion  thrust  of  a  large  iron  box 
girder  whose  temperature  was  raised  by  a  fire  across  the  street 
to  a  point  where  it  forced  out  the  side  wall. 

Could  anything  illustrate  'more  clearly  the  utter  unreliability 
of  iron  when  unprotected  than  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  fire  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Home  store  building, 
in  Pittsburg,  showing  the  collapsed  roof  ? 

From  a  report  made  by  Inspector  Stewart,  of  the  Continental 
Ins.  Co.,  two  days  after  the  fire,  I  make  this  abstract:  * 'Every- 
thing on  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors  was  destroyed,  even 
the  nailing  strips,  buried  in  the  concrete  of  the  floor,  burning. 
A  feature  was  the  breaking  oflf  of  the  bottoms  of  the  tile  arches 
in  the  ceilings  of  these  stories,  exposing  the  interior  ribs,  while 
the  upper  surface  remained  intact  and  the  steel  work  was  un- 
injured. The  first,  second  and  third  flooi-s  were  uninjured  by 
fire,  but  the  flames  commimicated  with  the  basement  through 
a  chute  inclosing  an  endless  chain,  used  for  carrying  baskets 
from  floor  to  floor.  With  fierce  fires  above  and  below,  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  loss  on  the  lower  fi(X)r8  should  be  so  light. 
The  weakest  point  in  the  building  was  the  roof.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  protect  the  steel  work  in  the  attic,  and,  as  the 
sixth  floor  was  unusually  full  of  reserv^e  stock,  the  fierce  flames 
soon  burned  through  the  plaster  on  expanded  steel  which  formed 
the  ceiling  and  damaged  the  steel  work  on  the  roof  so  that  it 
will  have  to  be  replaced." 
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The  similarity  of  this  photograph  to  that  of  the  roof  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York  Building  is  iioticeablo.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  any  Insurance  Insi)ector,  after  seeing  these  two  illustrations 
of  the  utter  unreliability  of  iron  when  uncovered,  would  fail  to 
call  attention  to  such  unsafe  construction  wherever  met  with  ? 

It  is  the  inspectors  who  show  discernment  in  such  importimt 
matters,  detecting  points  of  vital  structural  weakness  which  in- 
volve the  very  life  of  a  building,  rather  than  those  who  pay 
attention  to  detail  at  the  expense  of  more  important  matters, 
who  make  money  for  their  companies  and  at  the  same  time  save 
money  to  the  property-owners  whose  risks  they  inspect,  and  who 
are  naturally  ignorant  of  such  facts  as  the  unreliability  of  naked 
iron  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  stone  as  fire-resisting  material. 

My  guide  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  his  pioneer  work  of  removing 
granite  bowlders  to  make  room  for  his  forest  home,  economical 
of  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  eflfectually  disposed  of  the  rocks 
by  kindling  fires  upon  them  and  then,  when  thoroughly  heated, 
throwing  water  on  them,  quickly  reducing  them  to  sand  and 
fragments.  Could  there  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  ridiculous 
construction  of  using  stone  for  weight-carrying  members  of 
buildings  I  What  a  commentary  upon  the  architecture  and 
engineering  of  the  twentieth  centuiy  that  such  material  is  relied 
upon  for  pier  bonds,  caps,  columns  and  the  very  foundations  of 
costly  structures,  where  the  same  combination  of  fire  and  water 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars. 

VARIOUS  PROCESSES- 

An  observing,  intelligent  inspector,  while  considering  any 
risk  for  insurance,  would  naturally  give  such  careful  investi- 
gatk>n  where  heat  or  light  is  employed  as  to  need  few  suggestions 
on  this  score.  The  old  adage  * 'Where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire"  may  well  be  supplemented  by  the  statement:  * 'Wherever 
there  is  heat  there  is  danger." 

The  very  safeguards  employed  by  ignorant  people  are  fre- 
quently unreUable  and  need  to  be  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
practice  of  putting  bricks  on  a  wooden  floor  under  stoves  or 
furnaces,  for  example,  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  because  coals 
and  hot  ashes  sift  between  the  interstices  of  the  bricks  and  ignite 
the  floor  below,  the  bricks  serving  merely  to  conceal  the  charred 
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floor.  There  should  always  be  an  iron  plate  under  such  a  brick 
platform.  Metal  nailed  to  woodwork  as  a  fire  screen  to  protect 
it  against  the  heat  of  a  stove  or  furnace  is  usually  fastened 
tightly  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  instead  of  having  an  air  space, 
which  is  needed  for  protection.  The  bright  tin,  which  reflects 
heat,  also  conducts  it,  and  the  tin  sheath — ^which  if  separated 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  W(X)d  would  save  it  from  burning- 
would  actually  contribute  to  ignition  if  fastened  to  the  surface 
without  any  air  space  at  all.  In  the  case  of  fireproof  doors  and 
door  frames,  however,  where  the  tin  encloses  the  wooden  door 
or  frame  it  must,  of  course,  be  nailed  close  to  exclude  air. 

Steam  pipes  are  often  separated  from  wooden  supports  by  in- 
serting a  piece  of  iron,  which  is  no  safer  than  a  thicker  steam 
pipe  would  be. 

Where  steam  pipes  pass  through  floors,  an  iron  guard  of  coii- 
ic*Hl  or  '^canopy"  form  in  two  sections,  of  cast  iron,  should  be 
fastened  to  the  floor  around  them  so  as  to  keep  roving  waste  or 
other  ignitible  material  from  collecting  in  the  hole  of  the  floor 
around  the  pipe  where  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  cause  a 
fir(».  Such  a  cone-shaped  protection  extending  two  inches  above 
th(»  floor  would  facilitate  sweeping  for  keeping  the  floors  clean 
and  might  prevent  a  fire. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  underwriter  to  be  carefully  watched 

• 

and  provided  against,  which  no  obtainable  rate  will  jwy  for,  w 
untidiness,  carelessness  as  to  rubbish,  waste,  ashes  and  other 
accumulations,  which  are  dangerous,  whether  found  in  the 
cellar  and  attic  of  a  dwelling  house  or  in  the  various  stories  of 
a  mill.  It  is  safe  to  aasume  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ^ 
"clean  waste"  and  that  all  accumulations  of  rubbish,  even 
leather  chips,  are  objectionable,  because  they  almost  invariably 
contain  self-igniting  8ul)stances  or  become  the  resting  places  for 
castaway  cigarettes,  cigars  or  half  burned  matches. 

As  already  explained,  tlie  sweepings  of  floors  which  have 
been  covered  with  sawdust  are  particularly  dangerous,  and  all 
sweepings  and  accumulations  of  rubbish  or  waste  should  be 
kept  outside  of  the  building  insured,  where  their  ignition  would 
not  endanger  insured  property. 

It  is  always  best  to  decline  a  dirty  risk,  and  those  owners 
should  be  avoided  wno  do  not  follow  up  their  employees  to  8^ 
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iat  all  portions  of  a  building,  from  the  sub-cellar  to  the  cock- 
)ft,  are  kept  cleanly  swept  and  free  from  rubbish. 

The  best  receptacles  for  waste  are  large  iron  kettles  or  cans 
a  legs,  lifting  them  from  the  floor,  and  with  hinged  metal 
>ver8,  whose  contents  might  bum  out  without  igniting  the 
remises;  and  they  should  be  emptied  each  night,  their  contents 
Bing  burned  under  the  boilers  before  the  closing  hours,  or 
jmoved  from  the  premises  to  a  safe  distance.  The  best  re- 
^ptacles  for  matches  are  large  stone  jars  with  covers,  as  already 
^plained. 

If  the  writer  has  become  monotonous  on  this  subject  it  is 
3cause  he  attaches  greater  importance  to  cleanliness  than  to 
[most  any  other  feature  of  a  risk 

In  order  to  save  the  repetition  in  each  risk  of  suggestions  as 
» the  danger  of  various  processes — drjnng,  soldering,  brazing, 
spanning,  &c.,  &c. — I  shall,  at  this  point,  take  up  these  vari- 
18  processes,  and  merely  refer  to  them  later  on  in  connection 
ith  the  various  risks  of  which  they  form  a  feature.  Most  of 
lese  processes  require  so  little  room,  involve  such  small  values, 
lit  are  so  dangerous  as  regards  fire,  that  the  simple  rule  should 
3  observed  of  keeping  them  outside  the  main  buildings,  since 
ley  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  larger  values  of  com- 
iratively  harmless  processes. 

It  is,  for  example,  not  at  all  necessary  that  singeing,  napping, 
pying,  japanning  or  enameling,  buffing,  lacquering,  tumbling, 
icking,  &c. ,  &c. ,  should  be  in  or  near  buildings  which  would 
B  endangered  by  their  numerous  fires. 

Annealing.  Advise  Company  as  to  location  of  furnace  and 
ael  used.  See  that  ovens  are  properly  set  and  that  all  exposed 
woodwork  is  properly  protected. 

Boiler  Rooms.  Should  be  cut  off  absolutely  in  all  wood-w^orK- 
ag  risks,  and  in  other  kinds  of  risks  if  other  than  coal  fuel  is 
sed,  especially  if  shavings  or  slabs  are  used  for  fuel.  In 
xamining  boiler  rooms  the  agent  should  be  careful  to  notice 
rhether  any  materials  are  deposited  over  the  boilers  to  dry. 
Vood  for  fuel  is  sometimes  piled  over  them  to  dry,  when  wet — 
most  dangerous  practice.  In  one  instance  coming  to  my  notice 
can  of  petroleum  lubricating  oil  was  kept  over  the  boiler  of  a 
aill,  in  order  that  the  oil  might  not  freeze,  where  a  leak  would 
lave  caused  a  destructive  fire.     Such  practices  should  condemn 
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a  risk.     It  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  assurances  of  reform  in  such 
flagrant  cases  of  carelessness. 

Where  the  space  above  boilers  is  used  for  drying  wool  or 
other  materials,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  low  grade  mills,  great  care 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  tops  of  the  boilers  cleanly  swept.  They 
should  always  be  covered  wnth  masonry,  and  the  wool  or  other 
material  so  secured  that  it  cannot  fall  upon  them.  No  risk  of 
this  kind  should  be  accepted  unless  inspected  by  the  special 
agent,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  company  Where  boilers 
are  forced  at  times  above  the  pressure  allowed  by  the  boiler 
inspector  (and  this  is  sometimes  the  case  where  the  boiler  is  not 
large  enough  for  the  horse  power  of  the  engine)  the  risk  is  not 
a  safe  one  and  should  be  avoided. 

Boilers  underground  are  rarely  safe,  especially  if  the  groUJ^^ 
above  them  is  used  for  piling   lumber  or  other  combustible 
material,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  planing-mills,  saw-oii*^^ 
etc.     Owners  rely  on  the  masonry  arches  over  the  boilers,  ^^^' 
getting  that,  in  time,  these  must  yield  to  the  constant  h.^^^^ 
when  tiames  are  sure  to  escape  to  any  ignitible  material  ab^^^^' 

Where  shavings  are  used  for  fuel,  at  least  three  per  cent  a^^o^' 
tional  should  be  charged  if  the  boiler-room  exposes  the  mainiT^^' 
The  use  of  shavings  for  fuel  is  dangerous,  not  only  becaua^^ 
the  creeping  of  fire  from  beneath  the  grate  bars  by  the  Ic^^^ 
shavings  around  the  d(X)rs,  but  because  of  the  danger  of  v^  ^ 
is  known  as  a  ''back  draft,"  which  is  a  conunon  cause  of  ^3^ 
in  planing-mills.     When  the  draft  of  the  chimney  fails,  o^  ^^ 
poor,  as  it  sometimes  is,  in  damp  weather,  the  entire  cont^^'^ 
of  the  furnace  may  be  thrown  out  into  the  shavings  vauL  ^  ^^ 
adjacent  room.     The  furnace  feed,  therefore,  should  not  b^^  ^ 
line  with  any  communication  with  the  main  structure,  bu^^  * 
right  angles  to  it,  so  that  in  case  of  a  back  draft  the  burning  "-^^^^^ 


tents  of  the  furnaces  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  other  room  ^^  ^ 


the  risk. 

Chimneys  to  boiler  furnaces  should  be  built  especially  for       ^^ 
purpose.     A  chimney  not  so  built,  but  afterwards  adapte*^^  ^ 
the  purpose,  is  rarely  large  enough  or  safe.     They  should  L-^^^ 
an  internal  capacity  of  not  less  than  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  or   ^^^ 
square  inches,  and  should  be  constructed  with  double  w^J*^ 
with  an  air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  esped^- "j 
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if  inside  of  the  building.  No  woodwork  should  be  framed  into 
them,  and  they  should  rise  at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  peak 
of  any  shingle  roof  near  them;  and  where  wood  shavings  or 
slabs  are  burned  for  fuel  they  should  be  provided  with  good 
spark-arresters. 

Iron  chimneys  are  liable  to  rust  and  permit  sparks  to  escape 
into  roofing  or  other  woodwork  through  holes.  If  used,  they 
should  be  well  stayed  with  iron  stay-rods  or  chains,  and  kept 
clear  of  all  woodwork  by  at  least  eighteen  inches  space  and  metal 
sheathing. 

Standard  Boiler  Room.  A  boiler  room  to  be  standard  should 
liave  nothing  combustible  in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing 
impracticable  in  this  suggestion.  The  room  is  not  necessarily 
i  large  one.  It  requires  no  ornate  finish.  It  is  only  one  story 
liigh,  and  as  in  most  risks  it  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
iiazard  and  is  liable  to  explosions  of  boilers  and  to  ignition  of 
stores  of  fuel,  especially  where  wood  or  shavings  are  used,  there 
B  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  eflfectually  cut  oflf  from  the 
main  structure  or  why  its  construction  should  not  be  such  that  it 
wiU  safely  cremate  its  own  combustible  contents  of  coal  or  wood. 
The  walls,  therefore,  should  be  of  brick.  Being  one  story,  they 
leed  not  be  over  twelve  inches  thick,  except  that  next  the  mill, 
ivhich  should  be  24  inches  thick.  The  floor  should  be  brick,  or 
x)ncrete  manufactured  in  the  proportions  named  on  page  81. 
A.  concrete  floor  is  best  adapted  for  shoveling  coal  and  for  keep- 
ng  the  combustible  dust  swept  into  the  fire  pit.  The  roof  should 
lave  nothing  in  its  composition  of  a  combustible  character.  It 
nay  be  laid  on  iron  trusses  of  T  and  angle  iron  and  these  might 
ye  fireproof  ed,  although  as  the  structure  is  only  one  story  it  may 
lot  be  necessary. 

Fuel.  Examine  the  location  of  the  supply  of  fuel,  especially 
f  bituminous  or  soft  coal  is  used,  which  is  very  Uable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion.  In  an  exhaustive  report  on  this  subject 
>y  Professor  John  M.  Ordway  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  com- 
3anieSy  he  says :  "The  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  is  owing, 
[  believe,  mainly  to  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrites  contained  in  it. 
iome  coals  are  more  liable  to  trouble  than  others,  not  simply  on 
icoount  of  their  containing  more  pyrites,  but  rather  on  account 
rf  the  particular  kind  or  condition  of  the  pyrites.  To  favor  the 
oxidation  there  must  be :- 
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1.  Some  moisture.  When  the  coal  is  quite  dry  there  is  less 
danger. 

2.  A  moderate  supply  of  air.  Total  exclusion  of  air  would 
prevent  it,  and  a  thorough  ventilation  would  also  be  likely  to 
prevent  it;  but  the  thorough  ventilation  of  large  masses  of  coal 
is  impracticable. 

3.  A  great  bod}^  of  coal. 

4.  A  warm  place  of  storage. 

5.  Freshness.  Coal  just  taken  out  of  the  mine  is  more  in- 
flammable than  that  which  has  been  kept  a  year  or  more." 

His  deductions  are  that  to  guard  against  spontaneous  com- 
bustion one  should  avoid  the  use  of  coals  which  have  a  bad 
reputation  for  spontaneous  ignition.  Coal  should  be  kept  dry 
and  cool  and  in  piles  of  moderate  size.  The  heaps  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  by  digging  in  places  to  see  if  there 
is  any  heating  or  any  smell  of  gas.  He  suggests  putting  in  a 
few  vertical  iron  pipes  so  that  in  case  of  smoke  or  suspicious 
odors  a  hose  could  be  attached  and  water  thrown  into  the  middle 
of  the  pile,  but  he  advises  that  these  pipes  should  be  plugged  at 
the  top  so  as  not  to  allow  in  air  sufficient  to  g^ve  oxygen  and  yet 
with  enough  vent  for  gases  or  smoke  formed  below .  The  coal 
should  not  be  in  contact  with  the  masonry  work  of  boiler  settings, 
nor  piled  against  wood  or  around  wooden  posts . 

Oil  for  Fuel.  The  use  of  petroleum  oils  for  fuel  has  been  grow- 
ing of  late  years.  The  regulations  of  the  National  Board  should 
be  complied  with  in  all  cases  and  may  be  secured  of  the  General 
Agent  in  New  York.  Those  systems  which  feed  fuel  to  the 
boilers  by  gra\ity  should  lx>  prohibited. 

Buffing.  This  is  an  important  hazard  of  metal-working  estab- 
lishments, especially  those  manufacturing  bright  goods.  Tn® 
lint  or  fluff,  which  is  discharged  from  the  wheels  saturated  ^th 
grease  and  other  substiinces,  is  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. In  all  cases  the  machines  should  be  connected  with 
blowers  depositing  *'fly''  into  suitable  receptacles  partly  fiU®" 
with  water,  located  outside;  metal  receptacles  should  also  be 
provided  in  the  buffer  room  for  the  smaller  particles  which  a^ 
not  withdrawn  by  the  blower  system,  and  accumulations  of 
waste  on  wheels  and  bearings  should  be  cleaned  off  daily* 
When  building  is  not  firepr(M)f,  floors  should  be  covered  with 
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mcombustible  material  and  there  should  be  no  concealed  places 
^here  the  lint  or  fluff  can  accumulate. 

Brazing.  If  gas  flame  or  blow-pipe  is  used  it  should  stand 
ipon  a  bed  of  incombustible  material,  preferably  on  iron  sup- 
ports. All  exposed  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly  protected. 
iVhere  the  two  surfaces  or  points  to  be  brazed  are  united  by 
>eing  immersed  in  a  crucible  containing  spelter  in  a  molten 
orm,  it  is  imnecessary  to  suggest  that  the  surroundings  should 
>e  of  fireproof  material,  and  the  furnaces  should  be  provided 
vith  hoods  venting  through  the  roof. 

"WTiere  petroleum  or  its  products  are  used  for  fuel  and  fed  by 
gravity  the  system  is  usually  too  dangerous  for  insurance  pur- 
>oses,  especially  where  artificial  heat  is  applied  to  the  kerosene 
>r  petroleum  to  generate  gas,  as  where  the  supply  pipe  passes 
lirough  a  steam  jacket  or  other  heating  surface. 

Cutting.  Most  processes  for  cutting  material,  whether  the  less 
hazardous  of  cutting  cloth  into  clothing,  or  the  more  hazardous 
»f  cutting  ignitible  materials  into  small  pieces,  as  in  paper  mills, 
LTe  dangerous;  and  in  the  case  of  paper  mills,  where  old  rope^ 
unk  and  other  material  is  reduced  to  the  condition  for  making 
>aper  pulp,  should  be  separated  from  the  main  structure. 

Deviling.  This  should  be  in  a  separate  structure;  is  of  the 
iature  of  picking  and  cutting. 

Dusting.  All  dusting  processes  should  be  in  a  separate  struc- 
ure  where  they  would  not  endanger  the  larger  values. 

Drying.  Dry-room  for  Wood,  Lumber,  Textiles,  W(X)1,  Cotton, 
>tc. ,  should  be  thoroughly  cut  oflf  from  larger  values.  The  steam 
H"  hot  water  pipes  should  be  either  above  the  material  to  be  dried 
>r  at  the  side  of  it,  and  not  below  the  material,  where  distillations 
^f  pitch,  resin,  etc.,  shavings,  sawdust  or  other  ignitible  sub- 
t^mces  can  fall  and  collect  upon  them.  Any  system  of  drying 
^hich  admits  of  the  falling  of  material,  shavings,  or  dust,  &c., 
Lpon  heated  surfaces  is  dangerous. 

In  all  dry  rooms  ventilation  should  be  provided,  to  admit  of 
te  escape  of  inflammable  gases  generated  during  the  process, 
md  they  should,  also,  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  closed 
airtight  if  necessary,  to  smother  a  fire. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  fires  originating 
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in  wcxxi-drying  rooms  are  caused  by  the  ignition  of  inflammable 
gases  generated  by  the  drying  wood.  That  wood  subjected  to 
heat  will  evolve  such  gases  may  be  proved  by  the  familiar  ex- 
periment of  thrusting  a  stick  of  pine  wood  into  a  fire.  At  the 
opposite  end  from  the  flame  there  will  escape  gases  which  may 
be  readily  ignited  by  applying  a  match. 

It  is  now  claimed,  after  careful  observation,  (see  p.  151)  that 
wood  subjected  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  high  temper- 
atures, as  in  dry-rooms,  gets  into  a  condition  which  may  be 
termed  self -igniting.  This  explains  the  mortality  in  wood  dry- 
rooms,  laundry  dry-rooms,  wool  dry-rooms,  &c.,  &c.  Whether 
wood  ignites  spontaneously  in  this  condition  or  not,  no  one  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  it  is  in  such  an  ignitible  condition  that 
contact  with  the  slightest  flame  would  spread  instantly  to  all 
portions  of  a  room. 

Automatic  sprinklers  should  be  provided  in  all  dry-rooms. 

Steam  jets,  which  could  be  turned  into  such  dry-roomB  f rom 
the  boiler-room,  would  be  admirable  for  extinguishing  fires  and 
should  never  be  omitted.  They  should  be  arranged  vnth  a 
signal  to  the  engineer,  so  that  he  could  be  notified  to  turn  on  the 
steam  instantly  in  case  of  fire.  The  door  could  then  be  closed 
and  any  fire  would  be  quickly  smothei-ed. 

Enameling.     See  Japanning. 

Forging.  Floors  should  be  of  fireproof  material;  if  wooden 
floors  beneath  forges,  they  should  be  protected  by  one  course  of 
brickwork  on  iron,  and  said  protection  should  extend  at  least  4 
feet  around  forges  and  surround  anvils.  Metal  hoods  shoidd  be 
provided  and  chimneys  and  vents  must  be  kept  safe  distances 
from  woodwork. 

Galvanizing.  Advise  Company  as  to  construction  and  location 
of  furnaces  and  fuel  used,  coal  or  coke  being  preferable  to  wood. 
Setting  of  furnace  should  be  investigated  thoroughly,  and  the 
floor,  or  certainly  that  portion  within  ten  feet  of  the  furnace, 
should  be  fireproof.  A  good  metal  hood  should  be  provided 
over  the  entire  furnace. 

Gluing.  Glue  pots  should  be  heated  by  electricity,  steamer 
gas.  They  should  be  on  iron  stands,  free  from  woodwork,  and 
if  they  have  to  be  set  up<3n  benches  or  tables  the  woodwork 
should  be  protected  with  an  air  space  between  the  wood  and  the 
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metal  of  at  least  half  an  inch.  If  set  in  wooden  tables  (i.  e. 
'with  tops  flush  with  surface  of  tables)  they  should  be  protected 
lyy  metal  collars  at  least  4  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pots, 
with  an  air  space  of  at  least  2  inches  to  the  surrounding  wood- 
w^ork;  if  an  open  flame  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas  jet,  the 
l)umer  should  be  at  least  two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
metal  collar.  Kerosene  and  gasolene  for  heating  are  especially 
dangerous,  involving  the  danger  from  carelessness  in  handling 
the  material  as  well  as  from  explosion  of  the  lamps.  One  great 
danger  of  gluing  processes  is  the  tendency  of  workmen  to  leave 
the  gas  or  other  heat  on  after  the  building  is  closed  for  the  night, 
where  woodwork  may  become  ignited  by  being  overheated  or 
w^here  ignitible  substances  can  be  blown  by  drafts  of  air  into  the 
flame  and  ignited. 

Japanning,  Enameling,  Etc.  With  any  process  of  drying  the 
materials  used  for  these  processes  are  liable  to  form  gases.  They 
are  very  volatile  and  inflammable.  Not  infrequently  benzine 
is  a  dangerous  factor.  The  dipping  process  is  especially  hazard- 
ous, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  volatile  material  in  large 
quantities,  and  all  work  of  this  nature  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
main  factory  in  a  separate  building  where  it  could  bum  out 
i?rithout  endangering  other  vQ,lues.  The  building  in  which  ja- 
panning is  done  should  be  fireproof. 

Lacquering.  This  process  is  dangerous  because  of  the  volatile 
Hnd  inflammable  character  of  the  lacquer.  In  some  cases  cellu- 
loid thinned  with  ether  and  alcohol  is  used,  shellac,  varnish, 
turpentine,  etc.  The  method  of  dipping  is  more  dangerous 
thaJu  the  old-fashioned  method  of  applying  the  lacquer  with  a 
brush.  In  the  latter  process,  if  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be 
carried  on  in  main  risk  when  good  care  is  exercised ;  but  in  all 
cases  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  work  is  done  or 
'when  there  is  any  dip  work  it  should  be  outside  of  and  not  en- 
dangering main  buildings. 

Melting.  The  smaller  furnaces,  such  as  those  used  for  melting 
the  softer  metals,  confectioners'  stoves,  tailors'  busheling  stoves, 
HnA  other  stoves  requiring  a  high  degree  of  heat  should  be 
placed  upon  two  courses  of  bricks  well  laid  in  mortar  on  sheet 
iron  extending  at  least  2  feet  outside  of  furnaces  on  all  sides. 
If  furnaces  be  on  iron  legs  one  course  of  bricks  is  suflScient. 
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All  exposed  woodwork  should  be  protected  by  incombustible 
material.  In  cases  where  inflammable  materials,  such  as  resiii, 
etc.,  are  heated,  the  floor  protection  should  be  surrounded  with 
a  coping  of  sheet  iron  at  least  4  inches  high  to  prevent  the  burning 
liquid,  in  case  it  should  run  over,  from  running  on  the  floor. 
Wherever  fire  heat  is  used  it  should  be  outside  of  the  main 
structure  if  possible. 

Napping.  This  should  be  cut  olT  from  the  main  structure, 
whether  by  gas  or  red  hot  iron.  The  process  is  a  dangerous 
one. 

Painting.  The  danger  of  painting  has  been  largely  increased 
of  late  years  by  the  use  of  benzine  and  other  dryers  in  place  of 
turpentine,  which  was  bad  enough.  Inspect  the  painting  room 
carefully.  Oily  waste,  rags,  &c.,  should  be  kept  in  metal 
receptacles  and  removed  every  night.  Linseed  oil,  as  already 
explained  under  the  heading  ''Spontaneous  Combustion,"  is  par- 
ticularly dangerous  when  spread  out  on  finely  divided  organic 
substances,  like  rags,  waste,  sawdust,  etc.  Sawdust  should 
never  be  allowed  on  the  floors  of  a  paint  room ;  it  means  the 
ultimate  gathering  into  barrels  of  a  particularly  dangerous 
mixture.  Sand  in  metal  trays  is  the  best  material  to  put  under 
faucets,  etc. 

All  painting,  especially  where  cheap  benzine  dryers  are  used, 
should  be  in  a  separate  structure,  and  the  supply  of  paints,  oik, 
&c.,  should  ])e  securely  segregated. 

Where  painting  is  by  the  bath  or  dipping  process,  as  in  the 
case  of  cheap  furniture,  great  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  large 
quantities  of  inflammable  paint  are  liable  to  cause  intense  com- 
bustion. Tanks  should  have  tin-lined,  hinged  covers,  so  that 
they  can  bo  closed  at  night  when  not  in  use,  and  when  in  use 
should  be  held  open  by  a  fusible  link,  which  would  melt  with  a 
rise  of  tempi^rature  and  release  the  cover. 

Pickers.  All  pickers  of  whatever  character,  whether  woolen, 
cotton,  waste,  upholstery  or  otherwise,  should  be  cut  oflf  in  a 
tirepr(K)f  room.  They  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fires  from  foreign 
materials,  such  as  nails,  passing  through  the  picker  and  striking 
fire  on  the  teeth  and  igniting  the  substance  picked,  which  is 
usually  of  an  ignitible  character. 

Soldering.     City  gas  is  the  safest  fuel  for  heating  irons,  unless 
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gasolene  gas  is  used,  where  great  care  must  be  exercised  not 
merely  as  to  the  construction  of  the  fire-pot,  but  as  to  the  storing 
of  the  material.  Large  values  should  not  be  endangered  by 
tliis  process,  especially  as  it  is  unnecessary  that  they  should  be. 
Charcoal  pots  should  be  stationary  and  the  system  of  flues 
should  be  metal  leading  to  a  brick  chimney.  The  New  England 
Exchange  requires  that  pots  should  be  placed  in  an  iron  pan 
filled  with  sand — an  admirable  precaution — ^and  charcoal  pots 
xnust  have  a  separate  metal  flue  pipe,  not  less  than  2}4  inches 
in  diameter,  leading  into  a  main  pipe,  which  carries  all  the  draft 
into  a  brick  chimney.  Gas  furnaces  should  have  as  gcxxi  protec- 
tion beneath  as  charcoal  pots;  if  sand  is  not  used  they  should 
be  set  upon  iron  legs  with  at  least  three  inches  air  space  beneath, 
a.iid  be  placed  on  metal  with  additional  air  space  to  work  bench. 
^^ork  benches  where  soldering  is  carried  on  should  be  of  incom- 
bustible material  or  metal  covered.  If  gasolene  gas  machines 
or  oil  systems  are  used,  get  the  National  Board  specifications 
for  safety.  They  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  General 
Agent  of  the  National  Board  at  New  York,  or  to  the  insurance 
conapany. 

Sulphur  Burning.  This  should,  of  course,  be  in  a  separate 
structure,  fireproof,  where  it  would  not  endanger  the  main 
buildings. 

Tinning.  This  should  be  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  main 
structure.  The  arrangement  of  furnaces,  grease  pots,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  noted  and  the  Company  advised.  Also 
note  care  of  cotton  when  used.     The  furnaces  should  be  hooded. 

Tumbling.  The  danger  of  this  process  is  practically  confined 
to  the  waste  material,  especially  where  sawdust  is  used,  which 
vrith  the  iron  clips  when  saturated  with  oils  is  Uable  to  sponta- 
neous combustion. 

Varnishing.  Under  no  circumstances  should  this  process  be 
Carried  on  in  the  main  structure.  It  should  be  in  a  separate 
fireproof  room.  The  electric  and  friction  hazard  of  machine 
l>ainting  and  varnishing  is  serious.  Patent  varnishing  machines 
With  driers  attached  are  especially  dangerous. 

Oil  rooms,  in  which  the  supply  of  oils  is  kept,  should  be  out- 
side and  never  under  or  near  stairways  or  elevators,  so  as  to 
endanger  them  in  case  of  ignition  or  explosion.     The  burning 
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of  a  large  building  with  its  contents,  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  some  years  ago,  was  due  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
a  fire  originating  in  a  closet  under  the  elevator.  Moi^over,  as 
staircases  and  elevators  are  the  means  of  egress  for  workmen, 
and  as  vertical  pipes  and  hose  attachments  ought  to  be  near 
stairways,  for  the  use  of  firemen,  not  only  may  the  property 
be  endangered  if  the  stairways  be  made  impaa«(able,  but  the 
lives  of  operatives  and  firemen,  also. 

Gas  Meter.  This  should  be  in  a  safe  part  of  a  building,  where 
least  liable  to  accidents,  and  where  it  may  have  free  ventilation 
to  the  air,  and  the  valve  for  shutting  off  the  gas  from  the  build- 
ing should  be  near  the  entrance,  so  that  the  firemen  may  shut 
off  the  supply  from  the  building  in  case  of  fire.  Indeed,  all 
buildings  should  be  arranged  for  shutting  off  gas  and  electricity 
at  the  street  entrance. 

Water  Power.  While  water  power  is  preferable,  on  some  ac- 
counts, to  steam  power,  an  irregular  supply  of  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  mill  obliged  to  lose  several  months  in  every  year  owing 
to  a  failure  of  water  by  drouth,  is  calculated  to  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  profitableness  of  the  mill,  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  moral  hazard.  Losses  on  ''thunder  gust"  flour-mills 
educated  underwriters  early  to  the  danger  of  this  class  of  risks. 
The  supply  of  water  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mill  in  con- 
stant operation  throughout  the  year,  or  steam  power  should  be 
provided  to  remedy  the  defect.  An  intelligent  underwriter 
will  take  into  account  the  fact  that  cheapness  of  power  might 
be  counterbalanced  by  expense  of  transportation,  so  that  a 
steam  power  manufactory,  favorably  located  for  saving  freight 
on  materials  and  on  finished  goods,  might  compete  successfully 
with  a  water  power  estabUshment  less  favorably  located. 

Belt-Shafts.  As  already  elsewhere  explained,  the  maximuDi 
danger  of  the  spread  of  fire  is  to  be  found  in  conditions  which 
admit  of  its  going  from  story  to  stor}',  especially  if  increased  by 
construction  which  favors  draughts.  For  this  reason,  boxes  or 
shafts  for  carr>4ng  belting  should  be  fireproof  and  so  arrang^ 
as  to  prevent  fire  in  lower  stories  from  going  into  those  above- 
The  ideal  in  construction  is  where  these  belt  boxes  are  in  a  ^^ 
proof  hallway  or  tower,  the  driving  pulleys  being  on  the  toW^ 
side,  with  the  bearing  in  the  wall  arranged  for  oiling  on  tb^ 
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lill  side,  so  that  the  shaft  works  in  a  tight  box  through  which 
re  cannot  pass.  In  many  cases  belts  pass  through  floors  with- 
ut  any  protection  whatever,  or  are  carried  in  wooden  boxes 
''hich  are  dirty  with  flyings  and  ignitible  fluff,  besides  being 
il-soaked  and  liable  to  bum  like  tinder. 

Electricity.  That  the  use  of  electricity  for  lights,  heat  or  power 
itroduces  an  additional  hazard  is  a  matter  as  to  which  there  is 
Hday  little  doubt  on  the  part  of  men  of  experience.  It  has  been 
ptly  described  as  so  much  liquid  fire  running  through  a  build- 
ig  from  cellar  to  garret  by  night  and  by  day.  It  can,  however, 
3  made  the  safest  method  of  lighting  a  building  or  of  furnishing 
>^ver  by  electric  motors,  and  the  net  effect  for  good  or  evil  can 
ily  be  ascertained  by  charging  it  with  fires  due  to  its  presence 
id  crediting  it  with  the  elimination  of  many  things  which 
luse  fires.  For  example,  it  does  away  largely  with  the  use  of 
latches ;  with  the  danger  of  swinging  gas  brackets  and  the 
nition  of  curtains  and  draperies  blown  into  flame  by  the  wind ; 

premises  where  electricity  is  used  exclusively  it  prevents  ex- 
oedons  from  ignited  escaping  gas ;  the  explosion  of  lamps,  and, 

some  extent,  eliminates  candle  fires,  especially  in  closets  and 
ore-rooms. 

Sum  all  these  up,  however,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  losses 
ive  been  due  to  electrical  defects  many  of  which  might  have 
)en  corrected.  The  great  trouble  is  that  wires  are  installed  in 
lildings  in  many  cases  by  the  most  incompetent  persons,  and 
''en  when  installed  safely  are  frequently  improperly  changed 
•terwards  by  owners  or  other  employees,  who  do  not  realize  the 
inger.  A  lazy  engineer  or  janitor  tired  of  having  '  "trouble" 
I  a  line,  will  sometimes  substitute  for  a  safety  fuse  a  piece  of 
etal  of  much  greater  carrying  capacity  than  the  wire  it  is  in- 
nded  to  protect. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  as  already  ex- 
ained,  publishes  a  code  of  rules,  which  may  be  secured  by 
riting  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  National  Board,  in  New 
ork,  and  which  is  kept  up  to  date,  being  revised  from  time  to 
me  by  conventions  of  engineers  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
mgidering  any  new  discoveries. 

The  following  definitions  of  terms  may  be  useful : 
*OLT — Is  the  unit  of  pressure,  or  electro  motive  force  (e.  m.  f.) 
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AMPERE— The  unit  of  rate  of  flow  of  current.     A  "coulomb** 
(rarely  used)  contains  the  element  of  time  and  represents  quan- 
tity.    For  example,  to  express  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  storage 
battery,  it  may  be  expressed  in  coulombs  or  ampere  hours. 
OHM — The  unit  of  resistance. 
OHM'S  LAW,  so  called,  is 

Volts  Electric  Motor  Force 

Current    =     —_ Current    = — • 

Ohms  Resistance 

WATT — The  unit  of  rate  of  flow  of  energy,  and  is  the  product 

of  Volts  and  Amperes.     (1  Volt  X  1  Ampere  =  1  Watt.) 

KILOWATT— 1,000  Watts. 

HORSE-POWER— 740  Watts.    Therefore,  a  Kilowatt  equals, 

roughly,  l^a  Horse-Power,  or  H.  P.  equals  %  Kilowatt. 

1  incandescent  lamp  (16  candle-power)  uses  approximately  H 

ampere  at  110  volts,  or  55  watts  rate  of  flow,  which  multiplied 

by  number  of  hours  equals  number  of  watt  hours. 

1  arc  lamp  uses  approximately  500  watts. 

It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  a  break  in  the  insulation  of 
wires  at  single  points  necessarily  means  fires  by  * 'arcing"  or  short 
circuits.  This,  however,  is  fortunately  not  the  case.  A  naked 
wire  in  a  perfectly  dry  place  may  be  reasonably  safe,  but  mois- 
ture connecting  it  with  another  wire  or  any  other  conductor 
would  probably  produce  arcing  and  a  short  circuit,  but  the  fuses 
if  propc^rly  graded  and  introduced  would  probably  take  care  of 
the  trouble.  Electrical  exports  attach  more  importance  to  the 
fuses,  and  other  approved  safety  devices,  than  to  the  insulation 
of  the  wir(%  which  does  not,  however,  mean  that  they  do  not 
attach  importance  to  the  insulation  of  wires,  as  shown  by  the 
National  Electric  Code  and  its  careful  sj)ecification8  as  to  the 
amount  of  insulation,  quality  of  pure  Para  rubber,  &c.,  &c. 

The  object  of  safety  fuses  is  to  introduce  into  the  circuit 
wherever  a  connection  is  made  between  a  larger  and  small^^ 
conductor  an  approved  automatic  device  of  less  canying  capaci^ 
which  will  fuse  when  the  current  passing  through  it  is  inexce^ 
of  the  safe  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire. 

Stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  installati^'^ 
of  wires  or  electrical  apparatus  by  men  who  have  not  passed 
thorough  examination,  to  determine  their  fitness  for  the  ta^*^' 
and  it  should  be  a  penal  offence  for  a  man  deliberately  to  igno^ 
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the  rules  of  safety,  especially  where  such  flagrant  disregard  of 
<langer  to  life  and  property  is  displayed  as,  for  example,  in  the 
substitution  of  copper  for  a  proper  or  approved  fuse  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case. 

Sttgfgcstions  to  Aid  Property  Owners  in  Determiningf  Proper 

Electrical  Installations. 


(These  have  been  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  by  expert  underwriters,  in 

order  to  make  clear  in  simple  language  explanations  of  various 

electrical  devices  for  the  use  oi  property-owners.    They 

make  the  matter  so  intelligible  that  I  think  them 

worthy  to  be  inserted  at  this  point. 


1.  Transformers*  must  not  be  placed  inside  of  any  building, 
or  be  attached  to  the  outside  walls  of  buildings  unless  separated 
therefrom  by  substantial  insulating  supports.  The  proper  place 
for  such  a  device  is  on  a  pole  outside. 

*A  transformer  consists  of  an  iron  box  containing  coils  of  wire  usually 
so  arranged  as  to  convert  small  currents  at  high  pressure  into  larger 
currents  at  a  lower  pressure. 

2.  Wires  where  entering  buildings,  and  elsewhere  through 
walls,  partitions,  floors,  etc.,  must  be  separately  and  properly 
bushed*  with  non-combustible,  non-ab8<:)rptive  (water-proof)  in- 
sulating tubes,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain. 

*Bu8hings  are  practically  tubes  made  to  protect  wires  where  passing 
through  foreign  substances.      Only  non-combustible,  non-absorptive 
materials  should  be  used,  and  in  'outside  walls  they  should  slant     * 
downward  toward  the  outside  and  the  wires  entering  tube  should  be 
provided  with  drip  loops. 

3.  Suitable  switches,*  arranged  to  cut  off  the  entire  current, 

Oauat  be  placed  on  all  service  wires  as  near  as  possible  to  the 

[>oint  where  they  enter  the  building;  particularly  on  arc  currents 

^here  they  should  be  located  outside  in  a  non-combustible  case 

Easily  accessible  to  police  or  firemen.     Switches  must  be  placed 

ii  dry  accessible  places,  and  away  from  easily  ignitible  material. 

•Switches  are  devices  for  turning  the  current  on  or  off.  They  usually 
consist  of  movable  copper  blades,  operated  by  a  handle,  so  mounted 
as  to  secure  connection  when  desired  betweeil  the  service  wires  from 
the  dynamo  and  the  lights  or  motors.  On  some  arc  light  circuits  the 
form  of  switch  used  resembles  a  small  box,  variously  shaped,  with  a 
movable  handle  projecting  therefrom;  the  pushing  of  the  handle  to 
one  side  or  the  other  shutting  off  the  current. 
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4.  Fuses*  must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires  as  near  as 

possible  to  the  point  where  they  enter  buildings,  and  inside  the 

the  walls,  also  at  every  point  where  a  change  in  size  of  wire  is 

made.     Circuit  breaking  devices,  such  as  switches,  fuse-blockB, 

circuit  breakers,   etc.,  must  be  mounted  on  non-combustible^ 

non-absorptive,  insulating  bases,  such  as  slate  or  porcelain;  ai^^ 

they  must  be  located  in  a  readily  accessible  place  in  suitab*^ 

fire-proof  and  dust-proof  boxes  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  spafl^ 

or  the  melted  fuse  metal  from  coming  in  contact  with  any  cof^' 

bustible  material.     Never  replace  fuses  by  copper  wire,  or 

fuse  wire  too  large  to  properly  protect  the  smallest  wire  in  u&^ 

otherwnse,  when  any  excess  current  enters  the  building,  inst 

of  the  fuse  melting  as  designed,  and  disconnecting  the  circui       *-' 

the  wires  will  become  overheated,  set  fire  to  the  insulation,  ar^^^ 

finally  to  the  building. 

*Fiiscs  arc  protective  devices  intended  to  automatically  break  the 
circuit  in  case  of  an  excessive  flow  of  current.  They  blow  out  or 
melt  from  excessive  lieat  and  thus  at  once  stop,  at  a  safe  point,  the 
flow  of  current  over  the  wire.  (A  fuse  has  the  same  eflfect  as  a  switch 
except  the  circuit  is  completed  in  the  former  by  fusible  strips  acting 
automatically  and  in  the  latter  by  movable  copper  blades  operated  by 
hand.)  No  fuses  of  any  kind  arc  required  Oii  series  arc  light  systems. 
Ask  your  light  company  in  case  you  do  not  know  system  la  use. 

5.  Wires  not  in  conduits,  must  be  separated  at  least  one-htk    If 
inch  from  surfaces  of  ceilings,  walls,  etc.,  wired  over,  on  poK^^B- 
lain  supports  (never  allow  w(X)d  to  be  used  under  any  circur^^- 
stances)  and  those  of  opposite  ix)larity*  must  be  kept  rigidly  ^^ 
least  two  and  oue-half  inches  apart.     In  series  arc  lighting  tfc^© 
supports  for  the  wires  should  be  glass  or  porcelain,  and  mi*- 
separato  the  wires  from  the  surface  wired  over  by  at  least  oi 
inch  and  wires  must  be  kept  at  least  eight  inches  from  &dC^-^ 
other.     All  wires  must  be  kei)t  free — by  at  least  one  inch — fro^^^ 
contact  with  gas,  water  or  other  metallic  piping,  or  any  ^^^^^ 
conducting  material  which  they  may  cross,  by  some  firmly  fixe^ 


non-conductor  (such  as  porcelain  tube  slipped  over  the  wire} 

and  it  is  very  im}X)rtaiit  that  they  should  never  come  in  contac^'^^ 

with  any  substance  other  than  their  insulating  supports. 

♦Pohirity  refers  to  the  positive  and  negative  wires,  1.  e.,  the  outgoing 
and  return  wires  respectively.  If  they  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  or  in  contact  with  any  conductors,  such  as  metallic  piping,  a 
"short  circuit"  or  "ground"  is  pnxluced,  or,  in  other  words,  thecurrent 
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finds  a  path  of  lower  resistance  than  the  normal  circuit,  the  fuse  is 
blown  out  and  a  fire  is  very  liable  to  occur. 

B.  Always  keep  in  mind  that  even  the  best  insulation  is  liable 
)  fail  by  abrasion,  etc.,. ami  therefore  in  stringing  wires  treat 
11  as  if  they  were  entirely  bare  and  see  that  they  are  rigidly 
istened.  When  used  in  connection  with  gas  fixtures  insulating 
)ints  must  be  provided.  Wires  exposed  to  injury  from  any 
luse,  such  as  moving  of  cases  or  barrels  in  a  store,  must  be 
rotected  either  by  boxing,  having  an  air  sj  ace  of  one  inch 
round  the  wire  (in  which  case  the  boxing  should  be  closed  at 
16  top  with  the  wires  passing  through  bushed  holes),  or  else 
le  wires  should  have  an  additional  outer  covering  (of  braid,  etc. ) 
ver  the  ordinary  insulation  and  be  carried  through  a  metal  pipe. 

Wires  in  attics  or  places  subject  to  dampness  should  be  sup-  • 
Drted  on  porcelain  insulators,  or  **cleats"  (knobs)  and  hung  free 
ad  clear  of  everything  else ;  they  should  not  be  carried  in  wood 
louldings. 

7.  Unsoldered  and  untaped  (not  covered  wnth  rubber  com- 
dund  or  tape)  joints  are  always  dangerous.  Wires  must  be  so 
3liced  or  joined  as  to  be  both  mechanically  and  electrically 
jcure;  then  they  must  be  soldered  and  the  joint  covered  with 
a  insulation  ecjual  to  that  on  the  conductors. 

8.  Arc  lamps  must  be  enclosed  by  tight  fitting  globes  and 
park  arresters;  and  all  dynamos  or  motors  should  l>e  so  located 
tiat  the  sparks  or  small  embers  w^hich  are  frequently  given  oflf 
emnot  con-e  in  contact  with  combustible  material. 

9.  Never  under  any  circumstances  use  current  from  ground- 
d*  street  car  trolley  circuits. 

•A  grounded  circuit  means  a  circuit  havinj^  a  ground  n-turn.  For 
instance,  in  a  street  railway  system  the  outgoing  current  from  the 
dynamo  follows  the  trolley  wire  to  the  point  where  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  ground  through  a  ear  ;  the  current  being  transferred  llirough 
the  trolley  pole  to  the  motors  beneath  the  ear  and  thence  to  tlie  axle 
where  it  reaches  the  track,  and  with  this  and  the  surroundiii*:  earth 
as  conductors  returns  to  the  dynamo. 

10.  Notify  the  Insurance  Insj)ection  Department  having 
urisdiction  of  the  territory  in  which  your  propi^rty  is  locatecl 
3[imediately  upon  the  completion  of  every  piece  of  wiring  or 
lectrical  construction  work. 

11.  When  giving  up  the  use  of  electricity,  eithc^r  teniiK)rarily 
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fished  while  the  writer  was  in  a  building  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
some  years  ago,  by  a  boy  with  a  pail  of  water. 

I  believe  fire  pails  preferable  to  all  other  extinguishing  appli- 
ances, as  every  person  knows  how  to  use  them,  whereas  extin- 
guishers may  not  be  in  good  order  and  few  |)ersons  understand 
them,  some  being  afraid  to  use  them.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
"best  and  t^mplest  arrangement  for  pails  is  to  nest  them  under 
-water  in  the  barrel,  that  each  can  be  taken  out  full  for  use  and 
lliat  the  pails  will  not  rust  if  wholly  immersixl. 

It  is  claimed  that  chloride  of  calcium  is  a  better  agent  for 
preventing  freezing  than  salt,  which  is  liable  to  cornnle  metal 
buckets. 

Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers.  These,  if  of  approved  make,  con- 
training  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  material  and  inspe(*ted  reg- 
uilarly  to  see  that  they  are  in  working  order,  are  desirable,  but 
ttey  are  not  equal  to  pails  of  water  for  the  reason  that  many 
persons  do  not  know  how  to  use  them,  whereas  a  child  knows 
liow  to  use  a  pail  of  water. 

Stand  pipe  and  Hose.  Standpipes  for  extinguishing  fire  should 
be  not  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter,  although  a  three-ipch 
standpipe  in  buildings  under  five  stories  high  will  do  g<x)d  work. 
They  should  run  near  staircases  or  fire  escapes,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  to  the  last  moment,  and  hose  should  be  attached  at  each 
floor.  Staudpii)es  are  of  little  value,  of  course,  unless  the  water 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  g(x>d  stream  across  the  room  Uy 
be  protected,  and  this  pressure  can  best  bo  determined  by  the 

simple  process  of  turning  on  the  water.     Roof  hydrtmts  are 

admirable  and  should  be  provided. 

Water  Tanl(S.     These  should  be  examined  carefullv  as  to  the 

danger  of  rust  in  the  hoops.     It  will  sonietimt^s  be  found  that  a 

tank  is  on  the  eve  of  rupture,  and  its  failure  coincident  with  a 

ftre  would  be  a  serious  matter.     (_)f  late  it  lias  l)een  found  that 

Tound  hoo  1)8  for  tanks,  which  admit  of  covering  the  iron  to  a 

greater  extent  of  surface  with  rust-preventing  j)aint,  are  better 

than  flat  hoops,  only  one  side  of  which,  the  outer  surface,  can 

be  painted. 

Watchmen's  Lanterns  should  burn  only  the  b(*st  (juality  of  sp<»rm 
*>il.  The  rules  should  forbid  the  watchman  opening  the  lant<M-n 
tor  picking  the  wick  or  other  purposes  in  the  mill.     Lanterns 
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should  be  so  locked  that  they  cannot  be  opened  except  with  a 
key  kept  in  the  room  where  they  are  filled.  The  bottom  should 
be  arranged  with  hcx^k  or  other  device  to  prevent  its  dropping 
out  while  l)eing  carried  in  the  hand.  Lanterns  should  be  prop-  , 
erly  guarded  to  prevent  breakage  and  no  solder  should  be  used 
in  the  framework. 

Force  Pumps.  (See  page  453. )  Undue  reliance  is  placed  by  un- 
derwriters on  the  protection  to  manufactories  by  city  fire  depart- 
ments. In  case  of  conflagrations  they  are  unreliable,  and  for  this 
reason  rates  on  the  class  are  generally  inadequate.  Force  pumi^ 
should  be  provideil,  with  sufficient  private  water  supply.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  own  fire  pumps  Paterson,  N.  J.,  factories 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  that  city. 

Roof  Sprinklers.    These  are  admirable.    (See  pp.  5:37,  600.) 

Organization.  T(K)  much  cannot  be  Kiid  in  favor  of  a  quietly 
managed  but  thorough  organization  of  the  employees  of  a  large 
establishment,  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire.  It  secures  not 
only  the  advantage  of  concerted  and  harmonious  action,  but  an 
exemption  from  panics,  and  prevents  loss  of  time  in  an  emer- 
gency, trheii  }n<)}nents  are  previous  and  cannot  be  spared. 

Every  employee  should  understand  his  duty  and  j)Ost,  in  ca^ 
of  a  fire,  and  the  entire  force  should  be  as  regidarly  drilled  as 
an*  the  ])rofessional  firemen  of  a  city. 
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AgtMits  should  write  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  National 
Konrd  of  Firc^  Underwriters,  in  New  York,  for  the  small  p^' 
phlets  giving  up-to-date  pu])lications  of  rules  and  recjuirenients 
astoKlectrical  Winngand  Api»aratus,  List  of  Electrical  Fittings, 
({asoliiK'  (iras  Lighting  Machines,  Lamps  and  Fixtures,  Ace^" 
vlcne  (Jas  ^lachines,  drain  Drvors,  Fire  Doors  and  Shuttei«j 
Automatic Sja-inkler  E(iuii>ments,  ( 'hemical Fire-Extinguiabei** 
WircMl  (ilass,  Fire  r)e]>artm*'nt  Hose,  Automatic  ThernioS^* 
Alarms,  cSic,  i\:(\  Tliese  havtOx'cn  carefully  prepiired  at  con- 
vcmtions  of  Consulting  engineta'S  of  the  National  Board,  con^^" 
ing  (►f  r(.*]>n'Si»ntativfs  of  the  various  insurance  organizati<^^ 
throughout  the  United  States,  thus  securing  the  best  exp^^ 
knowledge  of  the  country — a  wise  provision  of  the  Nati<>^ 
Board  made  originally  \\\nm  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Henrj' **• 
Hall,  of  New  York. 


MANUFACTORIES  OR  SPEOAL  HAZARDS- 

Ha^^ng  dwelt  upon  the  more  dangerous  general  features  of 
risks  and  the  hazards  common  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
manufacturing  property,  I  will  now  proceed  to  take  up  each 
cla^s  in  its  turn,  suggesting  briefly  those  points  as  to  which  an 
insurance  company  would  need  information  from  its  agent,  who 
will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  writing  explanatory  lett<3r8  later  if 
he  reports  upon  the  i)oints  referred  to  on  his  daily  rei)ort,  or 
accompiin>4ng  letter. 

Abattoirs.    See  Slaughter- Houses. 

Academies  and  Private  Schools.  Colleges,  Seminaries  and  other 
institutions  of  learning.  These  are  generally  considered  good 
risks,  but  they  are  susceptible  to  two  kinds  of  moral  hazard : 
one,  that  of  mischievous  students;  the  other,  that  of  unprofit- 
ableness to  the  owner.  They  are,  moreover,  almost  invariably 
short-insured,  so  that  partial  destruction  results  in  toUil  loss  to 
the  insurance  companies,  unless  an  80^  co-insurance  clause  is 
insei'ted  in  the  policy,  as  it  should  be.  The  tendency,  however, 
is  to  omit  the  co-insurance  clause.  In  fact,  not  long  since  a 
movement  was  actually  inaugurated  by  some  college  authorities, 
by  the  use  of  circulars  to  various  institutions  of  learning  through- 
out the  country,  advising  them  to  accumulate  a  general  fund 
for  the  insurance  of  members  for  the  excess  above  a  uniform 
amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried — considerately  less  than  fifty 
per  cent.  Under  such  a  scheme  the  insurance  companies  would 
have  been  pjiying  all  of  the  partial  losses,  which  while  })artial 
^is  to  the  value  of  property  at  risk,  would  have  been  total  as  to 
the  amount  of  insurance  carried.  The  scheme,  of  course,  failed, 
because  underwritei*s  were  ikA  so  easily  trapp<Ml  into  disivgard 
of  the  principle  of  a  proper  percentage*  of  insurance  ti)  vahu'. 

Principal  Hazards.     These  are  heating,  which  suggests  care- 
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ful  examination  as  to  furnaces,  Bteam-pipes  in  contact  with 
wockI,  etc.,  etc.,  not  forgetting  slovenliness  as  to  kindling,  hot 
ashes,  etc.,  in  cellars ;  lighting,  danger  from  swinging  brackets, 
carelessness  as  to  matches,  etc.  These  risks  very  often  carry 
the  dorniitorv  and  laundrv  hazards  of  hotels. 

As  a  rule  dormitories  Avhere  the  ])artitions  l)etween  bed^CK)m^^ 
run  to  the  ceiling  are  better  than  those  in  which  they  extend  only 
sevi»n  or  eight  feet,  as  romj^ing  pupils  at  night  are  apt  to  throw 
pillows,  sh(K\s,  etc.,  from  one  nnnn  to  another,  upsetting  lami»s. 
etc.     Current  rates  are  t(H)  low. 

Trade  schools  and  colleges  of  tec»hnology  involve  all  of  the 
physical  hazards  of  woodworkers,  metidworkers,  chemical  risks, 
etc.,  and  should  be  so  regarded.  The  Com^^ny  should  be 
advised  as  to  ])re(^autions  t<iken  as  to  shavings,  forges,  soldering 
pots,  chemical  laboratories,  &c.  Those  portions  of  the  risk 
cK'Cupied  for  manual  training  should  be  inspected  in  the  same 

• 

manner  as  manufactories  making  the  same  goods,  and  automatic 
sprinkU^rs  would  be  an  admirable  feature  no  less  necessar)' n' 
the  one  cas(»  than  in  the  other.  In  all  cases  casks  of  water  and 
pails  should  lx»  provid(»d  to  extinguish  incipient  fires. 

Prirnir  ('onutvy  Board hiij  Schools  and  Academies,    Tb^^ 
is  an  un(U»siral)le  class  of  risks.     It  too  often  involves  a  moi^" 
hazard  growing  out  of  the  im profits ibleness  of  the  undertakiu^' 
which,  whether  resulting  in  contrived  fires  or  not,  involves  1^' 
ditt'erenci*  to  saft^ty.     It  often  happens  that  an  individual  w'^ 
purchase^  some  j>alatial  country  residence  (which  will  no  \on\^ 
sell  even  for  the  price  of  a  convenient  sized  dwelling  house),  or  { ^' 
old  summer  or  health  resort  hotel  or  sanitarium  is  taken,  with  tl  -^ 
result  that  the  school  d(H»s  not  prosper.     A  contagious  diseas^ 
for  a  single  season  will  sometinu^s  destroy  the  reputation  of  th^ 
scli<>ol,  and  from  lli<Mieeforward  tlu'  building  becomes  a  ''whit--^ 
elephant.**     The  dormitory  and  laiuidry  hazard  is  frequent!^ 
e<iual  to  that  of  a  summta*  hotel.     The  values  in  the  case  of  ad  ^ 
justments  would  \h}  unsiitisfactory,  and  it  is  best  to  decline  them.  - 

Acetylene  Gas  Plants.  Kefer  to  Com]>any  with  full  particular^ 
before  binding.  Get  rules  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under-^ 
writers  as  to  inst^iUation. 

Acid  Works.  Tliese  are  often  nuisances  to  a  neighborhoodP 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  from  this  \4ewpoint.     Thej^ 
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tend  to  depreciate  the  values  of  surrounding  property,  especially 
for  dwelling  purposes,  and  owners  of  adjacent  bind  would  rather 
see  them  burn,  e8j)ecially  if  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city  whose 
growth  would  make  building  lots  valuable  but  for  such  nui- 
sances. The  physical  hazards  are  connected  with  furnaces  and 
combustion  in  such  towers  as  the  Glover  and  Guv  Lussac,  use 
of  concentrators,  sulphur,  saltjK^tre,  &c.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  that  empty  sjdtpetre  bags  are 
liable  to  ignite  spontaneously  if  exi^)sed  to  the  sun.  Advise 
Company  fully  as  to  the  hazards  mentioned. 

Adze  Manufactories.  Same  haziirds  as  Hardware  Manufac- 
tories. Rej>ort  fully  as  to  the  W(xh1  working  of  handle  making, 
if  anv. 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufactories.  Advise  Company  as  to 
location  of  boilers,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  woodworkers, 
should  be  outside,  where  fires  caustxl  by  back  dnifts  would  not 
endanger  the  main  values;  as  to  paint-shop,  if  benzine  or 
naphtha  drj'ers  are  use<l,  as  is  generally  the  case;  dry-rooms,  as 
to  arrangement  of  pipes,  painting,  varnishing,  etc.  This  class 
should  be  fully  protectt^d  by  steam  jets,  aut<)matic  sprinklers, 
fire  \mi\s  and  casks  of  water. 

Woodworking  and  painting  hazards  j>redominate  in  most 
fac^tories  of  this  kind  and  are  generally  not  properly  considered 
in  rating,  a  fact  which  has  made  this  class  unprofiUible. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Stocks  of.  A  moral  hazard  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  these  by  reason  of  accumulations  of  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  superseded  by  later  patents.  Such 
stocks  are  frequently  utterly  valueless  because  unsidable.  The 
class  has  not  been  a  profitable  one  at  current  rates  of  premium 
because  so  largely  consisting  of  painted  and  oil  finished  wood 
subject  to  a  quick  fire. 

Album  Manufactories.  Advise  Company  as  to  gluing,  binding, 
&c.,  &c.  They  are  about  twenty-live  per  nmt  worse  risks 
than  b<^)kbinderies. 

Alcohol  Distilleries.  These  usually  manufacture  alcohol  from 
purchased  ''high  wines."  xVbout  two  gallons  of  high  wines 
will  make  one  gallon  of  *.)'):r  alcohol,  which  is  the  highest  grade 
of  commercial  purity,   absolute   alcohol    being   used   only  for 
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chemical  purposes  and  the  percentage  raised  by  quicklime,  etc., 
etc.  Where  hi^h  wines  are  purchased  the  risk  is,  of  course, 
free  from  the  danger  of  grinding,  malting,  etc.,  incident  to 
whiskey  distilleries  and  is  practicallyonly  that  of  re-distilling  the 
higii  wines.  Advise  the  Company  as  to  furnaces,  still  and 
precautions  as  to  storage.  The  manufiic*tured  alcohol  in  barrels 
should  l)e  entirely  separat^<l  from  the  danger  of  the  distillery 
portion  by  warehouses  so  located  that  they  could  not  be  burned 
by  the  burning  of  the  distillery.  If  high  wines  are  manufac- 
tured in  ('onnection  witli  aUiohol  works  the  rate  should  be  that 
for  ordinary  distilh^ries. 

A  Iciih  r;/,  Wi>n<L  This  process  involves  woodworking  and  the 
redui'tion  of  wood  to  small  picH'es  almost  in  the  form  of  sawdust> 
the  roasting  and  distilling  haziird,  the  production  of  creosote  oib 
as  * 'by-products'',  can.>lessness  in  the  stoKige  of  unslake<l  lin^^? 
•tire  luvit  in  the  retorts,  the  handling  of  charcoal,  leakage  and  ex- 
plosion of  stills,  &c.  There  are  few  insurable  risks  of  the  cla** 
(*v(Mi  at  higli  rates,  and  they  must  not  be  bound  without  con- 
sulting the  Company. 

Almshouses.     New,  brick,  model-planned  ones  are  reasonably 
good  risks,  but  the  class  as  a  whole  has  been  unprofitable  ^ 
current  rates.     They  are  certainly  worth  as  much  as  frat^® 
summer  hotels  and  involve  also  st^^am  laundry  hazards.     Tb^J 
should  b(*  refc^iTed  to  the  Conii)any  before  binding.     There  is  J^^ 
reason  wliy  they  could  not  be  made  safe  and  profitable,  butth^^ 
are  usually  carelessly  managed,  in  some  cases  being  in  char^^ 
of  the  most  incompet<*nt  and  unprincipled  persons,  indiffere^ 
alike  to  humaui*  considerations  for  inmates  and  to  safety  fro-^ 
fin^     Insiine  i)atients  are  frc^juently  kept,  and  inmates  of  th-  " 
charact(M-  have  been  known  to  set  them  on  fire.     These  risks  a^ 
usually  connected,  in  th(»  country,  with  a  farm,  and  the  bart^ 
and  outbuildings  are  carelessly  managed  as  to  lanterns,  ope*^ 
lights,  smoking  in  barns,  cVc.     Barns  b(M*ome  lounging  plact^^ 
for  im nates. 

Animal   Black.  Animal  Charcoal  and  Bone  Black  Manufactories 

Few  companies  write  these.     It  is  difficult  to  compute  a  propel 
rate,  and  we  {)refer  to  <lecline  them. 

Armories  and  Arsenals.    These  an?  su})}X)sed  to  be  exception^ 
iilly  good  risks.     Fires  originate  in  them  usually  from  carelee^ 
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i  of  8(>ldiers  with  cigars,  cigarettes,  &c.  They  are  of  large 
k  for  drills,  and  although  fretjuently  as  suhstantially  built 
>mally  as  forts  they  contain- enormous  quantities  of  combus- 
5  wocxiwork  in  the  shajK''  of  floors,  partitions,  lockers,  etc., 
mally. 

he  Armory  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  Park  Avenue, 
V  York  City,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1 002.  It 
a  com])lete  wreck,  although  the  appearanc*e  of  the  build- 
externally  indicated  most  massive  construction,  of  granite 
ks.  From  the  viewj)oint  of  affording  proj)er  protection  in 
event  of  riots,  &c..  they  should  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

rtificial  Flowers,  Feathers  and  Millinery  Manufactories.  The 
f  danger  of  these  risks  is  in  the  ignitible  character  of  the 
ks,  their  great  susceptibility  to  damage  by  smoke,  water  and 
heavy  depreciations  in  value  by  changes  of  fashion  and  style 
the  fancy  values  claime<l  for  in  case  of  loss.  They  are  not 
rable  risks  except  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  (*areful  j>eople 
then  only  at  full  rates. 

sbestos  Manufactories.  These  would  natundly  be  supposed 
e  good  risks,  and  are  if  ])roperly  constructed  and  managed 
ines  already  suggested  for  risks  generally.  There  are  not 
ly  in  the  country,  however,  and,  like  all  other  so-called 
eproof"  risks,  they  seem  to  burn.  In  the  j>ast  five  years  fires 
e  occurred  in  these  establishments,  causing  enough  losses  to 
troy  the  profit  on  the  class. 

Lsbestos  cloth  manufactories  use  a  small  jx^rcentage  of  cotton, 
ich,  although  sometimes  bume<l  out  afterwards,  is  a  hazard 
ile  in  process  of  manufacrture  eijual  to  that  of  a  cotton  mill. 

isbestos  cement  factories  use  lime,  and  aslx^stos  pa])er  mills 
e  many  hazards  which  are  far  from  fireproof,  while  asbestos 
it-mixing  and  r(X)f ing  mat(»rial  factories  are  practically  paint 
8  and  should  be  rated  as  such,  especially  when  benzine  is 
i. 

iphalt  and  Roofing  Material  Works.  These  have  l)eeTi  except- 
ibly  unprofitable,  and  the  physical  hazard  of  melting  asphalt, 
etc.,  is  a  serious  one,  and  fires  once  started  are  difficult  to 
nguish.  They  should  not  \k>  written  or  bound  in  any  case 
lOut  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Company,  after  full 
ice  as  to  the  use  of  fire  and  precautions  for  extinction,  etc. 
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Asylums.  Those  for  the  deaf,  tlumh,  blind,  aged  and  orphan* 
are  usually  g<KHl  risks  at  a  fair  rate,  with  80^  co-insurance. 
Insane  asylums  should  rate  50  j©  higher. 

Auction  Stocks.     Decline;  values  unsatisfactory. 

Automobiles.    These  must  not  W  insured  >^'ithout  the  consent 
of  the  Company  first  obtained.     Where  gasoline  is  used  for 
motive  power  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  should  be  com- 
plied with.     The  best  methcKl  of  storing  gasoline  for  supplying 
the  machines  is  to  have  an  iron  tank  holding  between  two  and 
three  barrels,  or  slightly  more  than  one  barrel  where  the  gasu- 
line  is  purchased  one  barr(4  at  a  time,  buried  umler  ground  with 
a  vent  pipe  near  the  surface  and  a  gauze  vent  on  the  Huniphivy 
Davy  principle,  with  a  pump  for  pumping  out  the  gasoline.    The 
tiink  should  be  well  covered  with  earth,  which  tends  to  prevent 
an  explosion  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  vapor,  as  would 
l)e  the  case  in  a  vault.     Some  of  the  automobiles  in  use  to-day    \ 
are  of  such  large  value  as  to  make  their  insurance  undesirable    ■ 
— too  much  risk  is  concent I'ated  in  too  small  a  space — on  the 
same  principle  explaiui^d  as  to  the  undesirability  of  insuring  ven* 
valuable  race  horses  with  one  pair  of  lungs  to  be  suffocated. 

Axe  Factories.  These  are  good  risks  as  a  class,  but  are  gener- 
ally short  insured,  the  owners  retaining  the  best  end  of  the  risk 
and  insuring  only  the  w(X)d working,  handle-making  portion, 
cSrc.  The  Company  would  need  advice  as  to  the  latter  hazard 
on  the  points  indicated  for  w(H)dworkers.  The  rates  are  tw 
oft(^n  ])ased  on  the  metal  hazard  instead  of  on  the  wcxxl working 
and  painting  hazard. 

Bag  Factories.  Cotton  Cloth.  These  ought  not  to  be  pirticiJariy 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  careful,  cleanly  people;  but  owners 
an»  often  negligent  as  to  accunnilationsof  clippings,  sweeping*^ 
etc. 

Bag  Factories.  Gunny  Bags.  Coffee  Sacks,  &c.  These  are  raor^ 
hazardous  than  cotton  cloth  factories  and  should  rate  at  l&^ 
00^  higher.  It  is  m^cessary  to  inspect  carefully  as  to  cleaulines*- 
Ignitible  flyings  are  freciuently  allowed  to  accumulate  on  sheK* 
and  letlg(»s  and  on  the  bearings  of  sewing  machines,  shafti^' 
&c.,  where  they  i*an  find  a  resting  i)lac»e,  and  sometimes  on  tn 
top  of  stovepijK's  running  hoi-izon tally,  where  they  might  not  "^ 
noticed  until  ignited.     A<lvis(^  Comi)any  fully  as  to  the  us<?^ 
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^hting  urraiigentetits  (o|)eti  lights  Hhuiild  l>e  prohiUitinl) 
>aiitii)t<S8. 

Factories.  Leather.  Traveling.  Etc.  (No  trunk  iimking.) 
ia  daiiiagtvdble  by  WHtor  and  smuke;  leather  when  Ai»- 
1  by  smoke  ur  wat*r  is  often  claimed  to  be  unsalable. 
Factories.  Paper.  Thiu  class  has  been  uuproBtable.  They 
nerally  dirty  and  carelexsly  managed,  and  the  stock  awl 
al  are  easily  ignitetl. 
iries.     These  risks  are  partionlarly  diingenmN  where  the 

of  the  oven  is  in  a  ba;«einent  under  wo<xieii  floor  hejiiiis 
story  above.  The  room  opposite  the  oven  should  \>v  tire- 
with  brick  floor  and  brick  arche<l  ceiling.  The  oveu  of  ii 
'should  always  be  outside  of  the  building,  where  it  cannot 
jer  the  larger  values.  There  should  be  a  clear  air  spai-e 
1  sides  and  top  of  ovens.  Accumulations  of  empty  flour 
i,  pasteboard  boxes,  &<.:,  frequently  lead  to  bad  fires, 
mut  and  cruUerstxives  are  liable  to  cause  fire  by  the  iKiiling 
t  fat  and  its  ignition. 

ng  Powder  Manufactories.  Advise  Comimny  as  to  boiler 
,  heating,  lighting,  dryrooms,  )>acking  materials,  iirrange- 
jf  floors,  as  to  cut-olTs  one  from  another  and  construction 
[dings. 

iboo  Furniture  Manutactories.  These  ought  not  to  be  I>ad 
but  the  class  has  been  uuprotitable.  Advise  Compjiny  as 
ting,  lighting,  cleanliness,  etc. 

(  Miile.  These  are  usually  connected  with  tanneries, 
are  peculiarly  dangeR>us  bccausi?  of  the  igmtibility  of  the 
d  bark  and  its  stublNjm  retention  of  fire  when  once  iguiteil ; 
t,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  when  a  fire  once  started  in 
i  mill  has  been  thoroughlj-  extinguished;  the  fine,  dry 
ir,  like  punk,  retains  the  fire  and  allows  it  to  spread  insidi- 
out  of  sight  until  long  after  it  is  supposetl  to  be  thoroughly 
inmgh.  The  ground  bark  should  di-op  inti)  water  and  Ik- 
1  to  the  leaches  instead  of  being  st"re<l  dry.     All  level  sur- 

like  the  upper  surfaces  of  beams,  ledges,  &c.,  should  lie 
ed,  as  they  t«nd  to  collect  ignitible  dust  iind  lead  to  the 
1  of  fire  throughout  the  entire  structure.  Steiini  jets  are 
nble  fire  appliances  for  Itark  mills,  and  automatic  sprinklers 
i  also  l>e  desirable. 
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Bark.  Piled  near  tannory,  shoiil<l  pay  tannery  rates.  If  piled 
in  wchkIs,  sliouUl  be  n^gardeil  as  nninsurable.  If  near  niilroad, 
it  is  liable  to  the  spark  hazard  an<l  should  pjiy  not  less  than  five 
])er  cent,  with  the  hxjation  described  and  limiteil  in  the  policy. 
Policies  should  never  cover  bark  distributed  along  railroiids. 

Barrel  Manufactories.  Advise  Compiiny  jis  to  location  of  Iwiler 
rooms,  arrangement  of  furnaces,  kilns,  use  of  sliavingsor  refuse 
for  fuel,  charring  prcK'css  for  charring  the  insides  of  barrels, 
blacksmith-shop,  etc.  The  finished  material,  manufactured 
barrels,  shooks,  etc.,  should  1k>  stored  where  they  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  fiit^  h*iz<irds  of  the  manufactorj".  Automatic 
sprinklt^rsan'  i)f  little  value  in  a  barn»l  fac^tory  because  the  water 
is  not  apt  to  reach  ignited  surfaces  of  ban'cls  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  a  \i\U\     Inspect  an<l  report  on  all  of  the  alx)ve  hasuinls. 

Baseball  Ground  Buildings.    Decline. 

Basket  Manufactories.  Willow-ware  Manufactories,  Etc.  The  fin- 
ished stock  is  damageable  by  tire,  water  or  smoke,  and  the  whole 
risk  ])(*!( )ngs  to  the  class  in  which  fires  rajudly  spread.  The 
stock  is  an  objectionable  one  to  insure,  as  discoloration  by  smoke 
results  in  excessive  claims,  unless  the  owners  are  exwptionally 
honest.  They  should  pay  full  rates  and  the  Comi)finy  should 
be  advised  as  to  tires,  lights,  drying,  cleanliness,  etc. 

Bath  Houses,  City.  Turkish,  Russian,  etc.,  should  be  examined 
carefully  for  stiiani-pii>es  in  connection  with  wood  and  astoar- 
rangrnicMit  of  dry-rooms,  as  to  which  Compjmy  would  want 
advice. 

Bath  Houses  at  lake  and  seashore  resorts.  Are  often  of  cheap 
construction  and  have  litth*  insurable  value.  At  hot  8priu[?*! 
heallli  resorts,  etc,  they  should  bi'  regarded  from  the  moral Iw^' 
ard  view]M)int  of  pr'nuanence  or  exiH'ninental  character  of  the 
place.  Thev,  of  course,  brconie  utterlv  valueless  if  the  resort 
(M'jisi's  to  b«?  {)opular.  The  laundry  and  drying  hazard  may  w 
serious. 

Bath-Tub  Manufactories.     KeiK)rt   fully  as  to  enamehng  V^^ 
fess<*s,  heat,  boilers,  etc.  -the  usual  hazards  of  metal  worke"^' 

Batting  and  Wadding  Manufactories.     These  are  usually  unint**^* 
abl(».     They  an'  {larticularly  liablt*  to  fires  owing  to  the  chanuT  *^* 
of  the  material  used,  which  is  not  only  liable  to  ignite  easily,  f  . 
is  of  doubtful  cleanliness;  and  they  have  the  physical  hazard 
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er  work,  &c.  All  lights  should  be  covered  and  so  arranged 
they  can  be  lighted  from  the  outside  of  the  building,  the 
t  entering  the  building  through  glass,  without  an  opportunity 
naterial  to  be  blown  in  contact  with  the  flame  or  for  ignitible 
:  to  accumulate  in  the  lamp,  especially  in  the  oard  rooms. 
y  should  not  l)e  insured  in  any  case  without  first  obtaining 
consent  of  the  Company  after  full  survey  and  advice. 

edstead  Manufactories,  Wooden.  Same  as  Furniture  Manufac- 
es,  which  schj.  If  brass  or  ii'on,  advise  Company  as  to  fires, 
iting,  enameling,  shellacking,  lacquering,  buffing,  cleanli- 
j.  drying,  etc. 

ell  Manufactories.     See  Brass  Manufactories. 

ellows  Manufactories.     Same  as  Woodworkers. 

Icycle  Manufactories.  These  involve  wooiiworking,  metal- 
*king,  screw  cutting,  brazing,  buffing,  ja[)anning,  enameling, 
itroplating,  rosin  kettles,  oil  and  grease  hazards,  vulcanizing 
crate  making,  with  often  a  moral  hazard,  because  the  risks 
i  class  have  lx»en  improfitable  to  their  owners ;  new  patents 
e  superseded  less  desirable  and  salable  types,  and  values 
idly  shrink  where  this  is  the  case.  They  are  not  desirable 
8  and  S(;metimes  involve  considerable  wcK^dwork,  reslitting 
«,  etc. 

illiard  Table  Manufactories.    Same  as  Furniture  Manufactories. 

lacking  Manufactories,  Shoe.  Advise  Company  as  to  boilers, 
ting,  storage  and  use  of  lamp-black,  oils,  etc.  An  undesir- 
5  class  on  account  of  the  use  of  lamp-black  and  oil. 

lacking  Manufactories,  Stove.  These  are  undesirable  risks,  es- 
ally  where  naphtha  is  used.  The  Company  will  want  full 
ice  as  to  use  of  fire  heat,  use  of  naphtha,  lamjvblack,  etc. 

lacksmith-Shops.  These  are  good  risks  in  the  hands  of  honest 
1 — and  most  blacksmiths  are  honest.  If  wheelwright  and 
niworking  are  connected,  a  higher  rate  should  be  charged. 
3rding  to  the  haz^ird.  See  that  forges  are  Siifely  arranged, 
jy  should  not  adjoin  wooden  partitions  or  wooden  sidewalls. 

last  Furnaces.  Where  i)roperly  constructed,  the  physical 
ard  is  not  serious.  The  roof  over  the  cai?ting  floor  should 
rf  iron.  If  of  wckxI  it  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  be  ignited 
»8e  of  an  explosion  or  ^'boil"  of  the  molten  metal,  (ireat 
e  should  l)e  observeil  in  the  storage  of  charcoal.     An  intelli- 
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gent  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  the  supply  -of  ore,  of 
limestone  for  flux,  coal,  fuel,  &c.,  in  order  to  see  that  the  fur- 
nace is  so  located  as  to  compete  successfully  and  economically 
with  others.  It  may  be  so  handicapped  in  these  respects  as  to 
be  a  worthless  asset  to  the  owners. 

Blanket  Mills.     (See  Woolen  Mills.) 

Bleacheries,  Dye  and  Print  Works.  Dry-rooms  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  risks  should  be  declined  if  steam-pipes  are 
in  contact  with  woixi,  or  if  the  steam-pipes  are  so  arranged  as 
to  collect  flyings  or  have  material  above  them.  Where  singeing 
or  napping  is  done  over  an  iron  flue,  it  should  be  outside  of  the 
main  structure  and  in  crharge  of  a  careful  man,  not  entrusted  to 
boys.  If  benzine  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico  printing  inquire 
as  to  quantity  use<l  and  how  it  is  used.  The  storage  of  chemicals 
used  and  comj)ounding  should  be  looked  into  and  repi>rted. 

Blind,  Sash  and  Door  Manufactories.  These  have  all  the  hazards 
of  carpenter- shops,  planing-mills,  saw-mills  and  paint-works: 
the  prcK'ess  tending  to  pnKluce  fine  dust,  shavings,  etc.  The 
paint  nswl  is  oiUm  a  cheap  quality  of  naphtha  thinned  paint 
and  is  applied  wholesale  by  dipping  and  other  processes,  and 
dangerous  vapors  are  generated.  As  a  class  they  have  been 
very  unprotitable.  Full  rates  should  be  obtained  and  great  care 
observed  in  inspecting  the  boiler-room,  dry-room,  glue- room, 
paint-room,  etc.  The*  Company  will  want  full  advice  before 
accepting  the  best  of  the  class. 

Block  and  Pump  Manufactories.  These  are  not  serious  hazards, 
often  involving  hand  work  with  axes,  etc.,  but  the  values  are 
small.      They  need  the  careful  insj)ec*tion  of  woodworking  risks. 

Boarding  Houses.  These  are  good  risks  in  cities,  provided  they 
are  not  on  the  scale  of  hotels  at  boarding  house  rates.  Where 
th(\v  are  of  a  ti^nporary  character,  erecte<l  of  cheap  lumber,  &c-? 
for  th(*  employees  of  contractors  on  railrojid,  dam,  bridge  work, 
et(».,  they  liav(*  usually  cheap,  temporary  flues  and  the  common 
fault  of  stovepipes  passing  through  th(»  side  walls  and  roofs; 
the  hazards  of  smoking,  often  of  shiftless  and  drunken  men: 
straw  mattresses  in  dormitories,  &(*.,  and  should  l)e  regarded 
as  uninsurable. 

Boat  Builders.  Thest»  nre  good  risks  if  carefully  managed- 
Advisi*  the  Compnny  ns  to  niiy  planing  or  saw  work;  if  pt^am 
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generated  the  use  of  shavingrs  under  the  boilers  involves  the 
ual  planing-mill  hazard. 

Boats  and  Boat  Houses.  If  unexposed,  these  are  good  risks  at 
>r  rates,  whether  in  connection  with  hotels  or  club  houses. 
!ivate  boat-houses  connected  with  dwellings  are,  of  course, 
tter  risks,  and  may  be  taken  at  the  bam  rates  of  the  property- 
Tier  where  gasoline  or  naphtha  for  launches  is  not  stored. 
6  Automobiles  for  storage  of  gasoline. 

Boating  and  yachting  clubs  are  fairly  good  risks  at  full  rates, 
t  in  the  case  of  hunting  and  fishing  clubs  care  should  be  taken 
learn  the  hazards  of  forest  or  grass  fires  and  any  question  of 
►ral  hazard  growing  out  of  the  enmity  of  neighbors  who  object 
being  excluded  from  ''preserved"  streams  or  forests  and  in 
isequence  of  differences  or  quarrels  with  the  club  officers  may 
fire  to  buildings  out  of  spite.  It  is  best  to  decline  hunting 
I  fishing  clubs.  The  construction,  es^^ecially  of  flues,  is  often 
poor  as  to  make  the  physical  hazard  objectionable,  to  say 
hing  of  the  moral  hazard. 

lobbin  and  Shuttle  Manufactories.  Principal  danger  in  addition 
;hat  of  regular  woodworking  mills  is  due  to  the  friction  of  the 
g  and  rapidly  moving  bits  employed.  The  wood  shavings 
I  turnings  often  become  ignited  by  friction  and  they  are  liable 
spontaneous  combustion  unless  great  care  is  exercised  as  to 
use  of  oil.  Like  all  other  wcx)dworking  risks,  the  company 
I  need  full  advice  as  to  the  care  taken,  etc. 

loiler  Makers.  These  are  good  risks  at  fair  rates,  where  the 
Idings  are  of  a  substantial  character,  and  not  of  cheap  con- 
iction  or  low  roofs. 

toH  and  Nut  Works.  For  some  reason  these  have  been  unprofit- 
e  risks.  The  numerous  fires  have  been  attributed  to  the  oily 
rdust  used  in  cleaning  processes,  while  many  fires  are  im- 
)6t]onably  due  to  the  rusting  of  iron  filings  and  to  the  extensive 
>  of  oil,  &c.  Possibly  these  causes  may  have  had  sometliing 
io  with  the  mortality  in  the  class.  The  Company  will  want 
^ful  advice  as  to  the  tumbling  barrels,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Her,  general  condition  as  regards  oil  and  grease,  &c.,  &(*. 

Bone-Blacky  Ivory-Black  and  Animal-Black  Manufactories.    These 

B  hazardous  risks  owing  to  the  danger  of  siK)iitaneo\is  com- 
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bustion  and  the  proceases,  and  should  not  be  insured  without 
first  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  comj>any  after  full  particulars 
and  survey.  Inspect  and  report  as  to  furnace  hazard  and  8to^ 
age  of  manufactured  material. 

Bone-Boiling  Establishments.  These  are  so  objectionable  as 
nuisances  to  all  neighbors  that  few  com|)anie6  care  to  write 
them. 

Bone  Mills.    Th ese  are  usually  nuisances  and  should  be  declined. 

Bonnet  and  Hat  Frame  Manufactories.  Advise  fully  as  to  the 
processt^s,  c^re  taken,  the  bleaching  department,  &c.,  &c. 

Bookbinderies.  These  have  been  unprofitable  risks  at  current 
rates  and  as  usually  managed.  Benzine  is  often  carelessly  used: 
the  heating  of  glue  is  usually  unsafely  arranged ;  paper  clippings 
and  other  rubbish  are  alli)wed  to  accumulate  around  steam-pipes 
or  near  stoves,  and  the  em[)l()yees — usually  boys  and  young  girls- 
are  freijuently  careless  and  indifferent  to  danger.  Not  a  few 
fires  occur  from  the  putting  away  of  greasy  rags  in  drawew 
whei'e  they  ignite  spontaneously.  Where  these  establishments, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  on  the  upper  floors  of  buildings, 
little  or  no  salvage  is  to  be  expeettKi  in  case  of  fire.  There  are 
few  companies  who  would  not  prefer  to  d€K;line  them  at  ordinary 
rates. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Factories.    See  Shoe  Factories. 

Box  Factories.  These  i)artake  of  the  hazards  of  planing-mills, 
saw-mills,  dry-rooms,  &e.,  <S:e.,  and  should  be  iusi)ected  with 
reference  to  such  dangers.  No  company  would  wish  to  insure 
a  risk  of  tliis  character  imless  exceptionally  clean  and  well  man- 
aged. Do  not  ])ind  tiie  conn)any  wnthout  submitting  the  risk, 
with  full  explanation.  The  majority  of  the  class  are  of  cheap 
construction,  of  uncertain  profit  to  their  owners,  and  employ  a 
cheap  class  of  careless  hands,  whether  wcxxi  or  paper  boxes  ai* 
ma<le. 

PajMT  ])ox  factories  involve  most  of  the  hazards  of  binderies 
and  printers,  improperly  arrang<'(l  dry-rooms,  careless  heating 
of  glue,  (:'tc.,  etc. 

Brass  Works.  These  involve  the  hazards  of  casting,  and  re- 
(piire  care  as  to  patterns,  fallow-boxes  and  moulds,  which  are 
liable  to  be  stonnl  when  too  hot.  Advise  {is  to  fire  heat  ii8ed> 
buffing,  lac(juering,  enameling,  etc. 
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Breweries.  These  are  go(xl  risks  if  properly  constructed  and 
carefully  managed.  The  malt  house,  if  any,  should  be  thor- 
oughly cut  oflE  from  the  brewery  proper,  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  insuring  the  brewery  to  secure  a  co-insurance  clause. 
Report  on  location  and  arrangement  of  malt  mill;  the  mill 
should  be  equipped  with  magnets  to  catch  nails,  etc.,  and  an 
automatic  explosion  vent;  steam  jets,  both  in  mill  and  elevator 
legs,  are  also  a  valuable  protection.  If  sj>ent  grain  drying, 
report  carefully  on  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  storage  of 
material. 

*  "Pitching"  should  be  thoroughly  cut  off  and  kettles  should 
have  covers,  and  be  so  protected  as  to  prevent  pitch  from  getting 
to  the  fires  if  they  boil  over.  Pails  of  sand  are  desirable  for 
extinguishing  pitch  fires.  Electric  lights  are  preferable  for  use 
when  varnishing  the  large  tubs  and  casks. 

The  kilns  should  be  constructed  of  brick  or  in)n  throughout 
with  no  woodwork  exposed  to  fire.  Where  any  portion  of  the 
kiln  is  of  wood,  they  are,  of  course,  not  so  safe,  though  many 
are  still  constructed  with  woodwork  resting  on  brickwork.  The 
company  would  do  well  to  decline  them,  however.  The  fine  dust 
sifting  from  the  grain  through  the  dr}4ng  floors  of  the  kiln  is 
very  combustible  and  should  be  regularly  removed.  The  kiln 
should  be  so  constructed  that  this  dust,  sprouts,  etc.,  cannot  fall 
upon  the  fire  in  the  furnaces,  which  should  be  covered  with  an 
arch  of  masonry  or  hood  of  sheet  iron  so  that  they  would  fall  to 
one  side  and  not  become  ignited,  thus  setting  fire  to  the  grain 
above. 

If  barrels  are  made  on  the  premises  a  higher  rate  should  be 
charged,  and  the  company  should  be  fully  advised  as  to  process. 
For  rules  of  inspection  see  Barrel  Factories. 

Brick  Manufactories.  These  are  often  constructed  of  cheap 
boards,  warped  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  and  of  the  sun,  and  so 
thoroughly  dry  as  to  bum  like  tinder.  The  valu(»s  are  small 
•  and  there  is  great  liability  to  overinsurance.  The  better  class  of 
brick  factories  are  of  substantial  construction,  with  the  roof  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  moved  from  over  tlie  kiln  when  burning 
brick.  Decline  the  cheap,  dilapidated  class,  and  always  report 
carefully  on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  kilns,  dry- 
roomSy  etc.     In  modern  factories  the  steam  drying  hazard  is 
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often  serious.     Scrutinize  moral  hazard  as  regards  the  exhaus- 
tion of  clay  deposit.      Usually  a  poor  class  of  help  is  employed. 

Bridges.  These  are  of  various  classes.  Covered  railroad 
bridges  of  wood,  covered  free  bridges,  covered  toll  bridges,  open 
or  deck  railroad  free,  open  or  deck  toll  bridges.  Decline  old 
wooden  bridges  liable  to  burn  to  make  way  for  modem  steel 
structures. 

Broom  Corn  Warehouses  and  Barns.  These  have  been  unprofit- 
able to  companies;  whether  because  of  a  moral  hazard  involved 
or  of  liability  to  spontaneous  combustion  from  overheating  of 
fibre  with  the  oil  expressed  from  the  corn,  or  otherwise,  the  class 
has  been  decidedly  unprofitable.     We  prefer  to  decline  them. 

Broom  Manufactories.  These  are  not  good  risks,  unless  except- 
ionally well  constructed  and  with  the  hazards  subdivided.  Re- 
|3<)rt  fully  as  to  the  fires  used,  gluing,  handle-making,  painting, 
varnishing,  bleaching.  &c. 

Brick  Kilns.     See  Brick  Manufactories. 

Brush  Manufactories.  Report  fully  as  to  use  of  fire  heat,  handle- 
making  and  ext(»nt  of  woodworking,  gluing,  drying,  pitching, 
varnisliing,  &c.  If  pitching  or  glue  work  is  inside,  50  cents 
sliould  be  added  to  the  rate,  even  if  s^ifelv  arranared. 

Bucket  and  Pail  Manufactories,  Metal.  Advise  fully  as  to  solder- 
ing, use  of  fire  boat,  boiler,  ])ainting,  ja])anning,  etc. 

Bucket  and  Pail  Manufactories.  Paper.  Advise  fully  as  to  pn^cess, 
manufacture  of  pulp,  material  used,  fire  heat,  etc. 

Bucket  and  Pail  Manufactories.  Wood.  These  have  been  unprofit- 
able*  risks  at  current  rates.  Thev  involve  the  hazards  of  turning 
and  of  woodworking,  cutting  and  sawing  generally,  use  of  be^t 
in  the  drying  room,  i)ainiing,  varnishing,  etc.  Company  ^^ 
want  full  advices  as  t<^  these  hazards. 

Builder's  Ri$ks.     Thesi^  are  dc^sirable  in  order  to  secure  tb^ 
building  when  finished,  })rotection  being  necessary  while  in  p^^ 
cess  of  construction.      As  already  stated,  the  j)olicy  should  co**'^^ 
the  builder  and  th(^  owncT,  with  loss  if  any  payable  as  inter^^ 
may  appear,  to  prevent  double  insurance  and  a  moral  haza^*^^ 
and  also  to  pn'vi^nt  disput(^s  in  case  of  loss.     (See  page  120.) 

Building  Materials.     Lime,  hair,  c(»ment,  (*tc.     See  Luml^^^ 
Yards. 
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Burial  Case  and  Coffin  Manufactories,  Metal.  These  are  less 
2ardous  than  wood  ease  manufactories.  Advise  fully  as  to 
Jious  processes,  varnishing,  boiler-room,  &c. 

Burial  Case  and  Coffin  Manufactories.  Wood.  These  are  little 
tter  than  furniture  manufactories.  Advise  fully  as  to  gluing, 
imishing,  shellacking,  sawing,  planing,  drying,  boiler-room. 


Cabinet  and  Furniture  Factories.  Few  chisses  of  risks  are  so  in- 
equately  rated  as  these.  They  combine  the  hazards  of  planing, 
X)d  and  shavings  fuel,  varnishing,  gluing,  sawing,  and  almost 
ery  dangerous  process  incident  to  woodworking.  Small,  hand- 
wer  shops  are  better  risks.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  larger 
ops  should  not  be  constructed  with  reference  to  safety,  having 
vision  walls  between  the  various  processes,  especially  separ- 
ing  the  more  dangerous  ones  from  the  other  values.  Advnise 
B  company  fully  as  to  the  boiler-room,  glue  pots,  sawing, 
ining,  &c.,  &c.  Special  attention  should  1k»  paid  to  the 
•holstering  department.  If  pickers  arc  used  for  tearing  ma- 
•ial  they  should  bo  entirely  isolated.  Otherwise  all  the  danger 
the  prohibited  part  of  a  cotton-mill  (jr  a  jute  factor}-  may  be 
md,  without  the  safeguards  which  are  incident  to  the  class 
med. 

Camp  Meeting  Ground  Buildings.    (See  page  (;i.) 

Candle  and  Soap  Manufactories.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  undesir- 
le  and  should  be  declined.  They  are  fret]uently  regarded  as 
lisances  in  a  neighborho<^d,  and  have  not  been  profital)le  as  a 
)88.  Some  of  the  mcKlem  soap  factories  where  no  rendering 
done,  constructed  with  referen(*e  to  economy  of  output  and 
fety  from  fire,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but  they  are  not 
imerous. 

Candy  and  Confectionery  Manufactories.  These  have  not  hetm 
ofitable,  and  the  stock  is  S])ecially  susceptible  i<^  damage  by 
loke  and  water  in  case  of  fire,  and  is  too  frcnjuently  a  total  loss. 
le  line  should  be  small.  Explosions  have  occurred  in  them 
>in  the  use  of  flour  and  starch  dust  and  from  some  of  the 
fences  employed.  One  of  our  New  York  establishments  was 
^roughly  wrecked,  some  years  ago,  by  an  explosion  of  dust 
^ich  was  never  fully  explained.  Re|H)rt  carefully  as  to  setting 
oandy  furnaces,  batch-warmers,  rojisters,  dry-r(X)ms,  &c. 
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Cane  Manufactories.  Advise  as  to  gluing,  varnishing,  shellac- 
ing, drying,  bending,  and  any  use  of  fire  heat. 

Canning  Factories.  These  have  not  been  profitable  as  a  class. 
They  have  the  hazards  of  soldering,  tinning  shops,  gasolene 
soldering  pots,  &c.,  &c,,  and  are  generally  located  beyond  the 
reach  of  fire  departments.  Full  rates  should  be  obtained  and 
the  company  should  be  consulted  before  writing.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  know  if  supply  of  vegetables,  fruit,  fish,  etc.  is 
permanent  or  unreliable.  Often  of  cheap  construction  and  not 
permanent. 

Cap  and  Hat  Manufactories.     (See  Hat  Factories.) 
Card  Clothing  Manufactories.    No  general  suggestion  is  necessary 
for  the  inspection  of  these  risks.     They  have  only  ordinary  haz- 
ards and  should  pay  full  rates.     The  stock  is  usually  claimed  to 
be  a  total  loss  because  of  rusting  of  wires,  etc. 

Card  (Playing)  Manufactories.  They  have  all  of  the  hazards  of 
printing  and  lithographing  establishments  and  should  be  in- 
si)e('ted  and  reported  uix)n  as  such.  The  rules  for  inspecting 
boiler  rooms  for  cleanliness,  &c.,  need  to  be  observed.  If  prop- 
erly managed  the  processes  ought  not  to  be  hazardous.  The 
stock  is  a  damageable  one  and  full  rat(»s  should  be  obtained  on  it. 

Car  Stables  or  Barns,  Horse  and  Street  Car.     Advise  fully  as 
to  the  number  of  cars  that  can  be  stored  in  the  various  buildings 
covered,  and  as  to  heating,  whether  by  stoves  or  elec*trical  ap- 
})aratus.     An  important  fact  in  insuring  Ciirs  in  cities  is  too  fr^" 
(piently  overlooked;  insurance  is  often  sought  for  a  less  percent- 
age of  value  at  risk  than  is  proper,  the  company  relying  \xp^^ 
the  numbt»r  of  cars  that  would  be  outside  of  the  various  sheltets 
at  the  time  any  one  should  burn.     While  the  rate  is  usually  baseo 
upon  the  expectation  of  the  cars  l)eing  outside  of  the  car  bat^^ 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  are,   ^ 
fact,  geuerfilly  cars  (^f  value  to  the  full  amount  of  the  insurat*-^ 
in  the  car  Ijarns  and  often  on  the  upper  flcM^rs.  where  they  col"*- ^^ 
not  b(j  run  out.     This  is  especially  true  of  lines  running  sumn^'^ 
and  winter  cars.     During  sunnner,  the  winter  cars  are  all  insi  ^ 
and  probably  u{)stairs;  during   winter,   the  summer  cars 
upstairs;  and  the  insurance  conn)anies  would  probably  hav< 
total  loss  unless  with  a  full  co-insuranc*e  clause.     Be  careful     ^ 
estimate  storage  capacity  of  the  barns.     Advise  Company  ful  ^ 
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ive  power,  horse  or  electric  trolley  or  storage  battery, 
lie  motors.  Very  often  repair  shops  are  connected  and 
»U8  hazards  found  in  them  should  be  reported  on  in 

nufactories.  Full  advices  as  to  the  woodworking  haz- 
ling,  sawing,  gluing,  u])holstering,  &c.,  will  be  needed 
»mpany.  Like  most  combined  wcxxl  and  metal  workers 
have  been  too  low  on  them,  the  wood- working  hazard 
3en  underestimated. 

Cleaning  Establishments.  These  are  invariably  nuisances 
:ed  by  neighbors,  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
be  issued  w^ithout  the  consent  of  the  Company  first 
—and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  this  consent.  Benzine 
tha  are  likely  to  be  used  in  large  quantities,  and  this 
»  carefully  investigated  and  reported  upon. 

Lining  Manufactories.  These  should  l)e  rated  and  treated 
ig  and  batting  mills. 

Nanufactories.     (See  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills.) 

er  Shops.  The  large  steam  power  establishments,  using 
id  circular  saws,  should  be  cUissed  as  to  rates  and  haz- 

sash  and  blind  factories.  Small,  hand-power  shops, 
y  have,  as  is  too  freijuently  the  case,  a  stovepipe  passing 
)  window  or  through  the  roof,  or  the  stove  is  unsafely 
inside,  are  good  risks  at  a  fair  rate.  Old  stoves  with 
them  are  too  frequently  to  be  seen  in  these  risks,  and 

not  infrequently  left  standing  against  stovepipes  to 
vise  the  Company  fully  in  the  case  of  the  large  shops 
iding. 

)  Shops.  These  vary  as  much  in  hazard  {is  they  do  in 
lere  well  manageil  and  arranged  they  are  not  bad  risks, 
re  full  rates.  The  use  of  linseed  oil  makes  them  es- 
iable  to  sjxmtaneous  combustion,  and  a  careful  exam- 
closets  and  out  of  the  way  places  is  necessary  on  the 
e  inspector.  In  fact,  in  risks  of  this  character  there 
;  be  any  closets  or  concealed  places. 

[6  Manufactories.  These  have,  in  addition  to  the  hazards 
workers  the  serious  hazard  of  loading.  Owners,  are, 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  isolating  this  process. 
be  far  enough  from  the  main  structure  to  prevent 
0  it  by  explosion  or  fire. 
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Celluloid  Works.  This  process  is  so  dangerous  that  it  is  best  to 
let  it  go  uninsured.  It  is  inanufjictured  from  guncotton  and 
camphor,  and  it  is  claimed  articles  made  from  it,  such  as  combs, 
billiard  balls,  trusses,  etc.,  take  fire  sometimes  spontaneously, 
ignite  almost  like  powder,  and  are  so  inflammable  that  a  large 
volume  of  water  seems  only  to  add  to  the  intensity  of  flame  ami 
heat,  and  the  fire  spreads  so  rapidly  that  little  money  can  be 
made  by  underwriters  assuming  the  haziird.  There  are  different 
grad(^s  manufactured,  some  being  susceptible  of  ignition  at  a 
very  low  temperature.  The  stuff  is  explosive  during  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  and  if  confined  and  subjected  to  heat.  The 
presence  of  the  manufactured  material  in  large  quantities  makes 
such  establishments  subject  to  very  (juick  total  destruction  in 
case  of  fire. 

Cement  Mills.  These  ought  not  to  be  unprofitable  risks,  but 
they  have  been  at  rates  of  :5  %.  The  great  hazard  is,  of  course, 
the  f  uniace  hazard  in  the  burning  of  the  material,  and  there  is 
also  the  hazard  of  grinding  it,  which  makes  a  large  amount  of 
dust  which  is  likely  to  accumulate  on  the  bearings  and  result  in 
hot  l)OX(\s  unless  they  are  very  carefully  arranged  to  protect  them 
from  the  flying  dust.  Recently  the  hazard  of  pulverizing  coal 
for  fuel  has  been  introduced  into  these  risks.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  ])r<x'ess  has  burned  several  of  them,  the  haziird  b?ing  that 
of  ])ulverizing  bituminous  coal  and  blownng  it  into  the  kilns 
undtT  air  pressure,  which  is  claimed  to  create  a  bad  explosion 
hazard,  and  at  any  rate  the  accumulation  of  fine  particles  of 
pulverized  coal,  I  should  think,  would  create  a  sj)ontaneous 
combustion  hazard.  There  should  ])ositively  be  no  flame  lighting 
in  the  coal  preparing  department,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated.  While  the  ])rocess  is  not  necessjirily  a  dangerous 
one,  yet  fires  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  thero  is  an  undiscovt^red  hazard  in  the  cla.ss.  The  Company 
will  want  full  an<l  (»xi)licit  advice  before  issuing  the  policy. 

Chair  Manufactories.  Thes<»  have  the  hazard  of  turning  shops* 
saw-mills,  ])lauing-mills,  shavings  for  fuel,  boilers,  andthea"" 
ditional  hazard  of  dipping  the  chairs  lK)dily  into  tanks  of  pa^* 
and  varnish  in  which  cheap  naphtha  dryers  are  used.  A  fir^  ^^ 
such  a  r(X)m  would  si)read  rapidly  and  get  beyond  control.  1^ 
will  be  observed  that  the  manufactured  chairs  are  usually 
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wrappe<l  with  paper  and  excelsior  and  then  stacrke<l  in  stoi'e- 
rooms  in  the  worst  possible  shape  for  a  fire  to  spread.  If  a  fire 
once  starts  there  is  little  chance  of  its  being  extinguished.  Full 
rates  should  be  obtained  and  the  Company  advised  fully  before 
binding. 

Chandelier  Manufactories.    (See  Gas  Fixture  Manufactories.) 

Charcoal  Grinding.  Process  is  a  dangerous  one  and  the  risks 
should  be  decline<l. 

Cheese  Factories.  It  is  safe  to  refer  these  to  the  Company  with 
full  particulars  as  to  fires  used  and  carefulness  of  management, 
and  as  to  whether  owner  manufactures  from  his  own  dairy  or 
for  farmers  generally.  It  is  claimed  that  factories  owned  or 
operateil  by  corporations  or  associations  are  not  so  desirable  as 
those  owned  and  operated  by  single  individuals.  Boiler  and 
chimney  arrangements  should  be  carefully  insi)ected  and  reported 
upon. 

Chemical  Works.  These  should  be  referred  to  the  Company 
with  full  information  as  to  the  class  of  chemicals  manufactured. 
They  are  frequently  nuisances  and  so  regarded  by  neighbors. 
The  furnace  hazard  exists  in  them  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
the  construction  of  the  furnaces  and  chimneys  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  reported  upon. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufactories.  These  are  usually  saturated 
with  cocoa-nut  oil  from  top  to  bottom  and  bum  like  tinder. 
Cleanliness  should  be  required.  The  roasting  hazard  exists  in 
these  factories  to  about  as  great  an  extent  as  it  does  in  coffee 
roasters,  and  they  should  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  is  re- 
quired in  such  risks  and  the  same  arrangement  should  be  had 
for  the  handling  of  the  hot  beans  after  roasting.  All  other 
hazards  are  ordinary  in  character  and  need  no  specific  sugges- 
tions to  an  intelligent  agent. 

Churches.  The  chief  hazard,  of  course,  is  the  furnace  and 
heating  appanitus.  It  is  particularly  important  that  furnaces 
and  hot  air  pipes  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  the  risk  de- 
clined unless  they  are  arranged  in  a  perfectly  Siife  manner,  there 
being  a  proper  clearance  between  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  the 
tiearest  wood,  and  also  between  the  hot  air  })ipos  and  any  wood 
that  may  be  near  them ;  the  great  danger  in  these  risks  is  that 
they  are  left  alone  so  much,  fires  being  started  in  cold  weather 
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when  they  are  to  be  used,  and  forced  so  as  to  heat  the  building, 
making  the  heating  apparatus  much  more  dangerous  than  where 
it  is  in  use  continuously.  It  should  be  remembered  that  steam 
})ipes  must  not  be  in  contact  with  wood.  Examine  the  base- 
ment particularly  to  see  whether  the  janitor  is  careful  as  to 
handling  wood,  shavings  and  other  fuel.  The  valuable  paint- 
ings, tapestries  and  laces  of  the  altars  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  make  losses  on  these  more  serious  than  in  the  simple 
structures  of  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches. 
In  the  large  cities,  however,  some  of  these,  especially  Episcopal 
churches,  are  ornate  in  their  fresco  work  and  finish. 

The  organ  in  the  church  should  not  be  separately  insured, 
unless  by  some  other  company  than  the  one  who  furnishes  this 
Instruction  Book.  The  most  ec^uitable  way  of  insuring  the 
organ,  which  is  particularly  liable  to  damage,  is  to  distribute 
the  insurance  on  it  among  all  of  the  companies  taking  the 
building. 

Cigarette  Manufactories.  These  should  be  dechned  at  ordinary 
rates.  They  need  full  rates,  the  most  careful  inspection,  and 
any  company  insuring  them  will  want  full  advice  on  all  points 
of  danger. 

Cigar  Manufactories.    These  are  seldom  found  outside  of  towns. 
They  ought  not  to  be  hazardous,  with  reasonable  care,  but  the 
stock  is  pai-ticularly  liable  to  damage.     If  cigar  boxes  made,  ii^" 
spect  and  report  as  for  woodworking.     Dust  explosions  are^^^' 
cidents  of  theso  risks  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

Sweat  room  hazard ;  inspect  carefully,  esf)ecially  as  to  setti''^8 

of  stoves,  &c. 

An  explosion  occurred  in  the  shavings  vault  of  the  Willi^^ 
Wicke  factory  in  New  York,  destroying  large  values.  Anotfc^ 
in  the  cigar  box  factory  of  Sheip  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  In  4>^' 
latter  case  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  shavings  shaft  was  ^^ 
rectlv  faciu*^  the  furnace  doors  of  the  boilers.  In  this  risk  t^:^ 
hazard  was  improved  after  the  explosion  by  carrying  the  exp  ^^ 
sive  Cyclone  Separator  dust  through  metallic  conductors  to^ 
tank  of  water  on  the  roof  of  tht*  factor  v. 

Cleaning  and  Dye  Works.  These  use  naphtha  and  benzine  ^ 
such  quantities  as  to  make  them  undesirable.  There  are  e^-^ 
ceptions  to  the  class,  however,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  ih^!) 
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not  be  so  constriicte<l  and  the  dangerous  processes  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  latter  burning  out  without  damage 
arger  vahies.     The  drying  hazard  is  the  most  serious; 
carefully  and  report  fully. 

and  Mantilla  Manufactories.  These  have  not  been  profit- 
1  class,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  moral  hazard, 
any  is  liable  to  extravagant  claims  on  the  part  of  dis- 
parties ;  a  small  hole  l)urned  in  a  garment  is  often  urged 
sou  for  treating  it  as  a  total  loss.  The  pressing  hazard, 
of  irons,  etc. ,  are  serious. 

Manufactories.  These  may  involve  both  metal  and  wood 
i;  hazards,  and  need  to  be  examined  as  to  both,  and  the 
y  fully  advised.  Buffing  hazard  serious.  Japanning 
3tal  cases  is  serious  feature. 

ng  Manufactories.  These  ought  to  be  good  risks,  but  they 
are,  and  loss  claims  are  large,  especially  where  one 
t  in  a  suit — a  vest,  for  example — if  injured  is  made  the 
a  claim  for  total  loss  on  the  entire  suit.  Full  rates  should 
ned.  Careful  inspection  is  necessary  to  detect  careless- 
bhe  iron  heating  department,  and  the  Company  should  be 
.vised.  Where  cloth  is  cut  by  electric  power  the  rules  of 
ional  Board  must  be  followed. 

louses.  City.  These  are  not  good  risks  as  a  rule.  Adjust- 
fiually  bring  hard  feeling  unless  exceptionally  high  prices 
.  for  dishes,  furniture,  &c.,  as  members  of  the  club,  with- 
ional  knowledge  as  to  facts,  often  form  erroneous  im- 
s  from  reports  of  employes  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
y.  They  approach  very  closely  to  the  hotel  hazard  and 
3e  rated  at  about  the  s^ime  figure. 

ng,  Yachting,  Hunting  and  Fishing  clubs  should  be  ex- 
as  to  forest  fires,  or  of  possible  enmity  of  neighlx)rs  of  a 
g  di8})Osition  where  hunting  and  fishing  on  presc^rves. 

breakers.  Be  sure  there  is  a  coal  mine  at  the  foot  of  the 
.  If  the  supply  is  exhausted  the  breaker  is  worthless. 
apany  will  want  full  advice  before  issuing  policy. 

Mine  Property,  Pockets,  Miners'  Dwellings,  &c.  Have  not 
"ofitable  as  a  class.  To  pick  out  good  risks  needs  great 
mmon-sense  and  good  judgment.  Decline  if  exposed  by 
ashing.     Be  sure  there  is  supply  of  coal. 
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Coal  Oil  Refineries.    Dec*line. 

Coffee  Roasting  Establisments.  The  stock  is  usually  a  total  loss, 
and  the  buildings  are  usually  carelessly  built.  The  cooling  and 
drying  troughs  should  be  of  metal.  The  coffee  roasters  should 
be  on  a  fireproof  floor.  Frequently  they  rest  upon  bricks  laid 
on  top  of  an  ordinary  wcxnien  floor.  Fire  is  certain  to  occur  in 
this  class  sooner  or  later.  Unless  standard,  they  should  be  de- 
clined, and  even  then  full  rates  should  be  obtained. 

While  the  coffee  roasting  portion  of  the  risk  is  very  hazardous 
and  should  practically  be  in  a  fireproof  nwm,  it  is  a  fact  that  , 
fires  have  started  more  frequently  in  the  mill  room  than  in  the 
rojisting  room,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  physical  hazard 
is  apprehended  and  guarded  against  in  one  place  and  lost  sight 
of  in  the  other.  The  mills  should  be  of  iron  and  not  of  wood. 
Many  fires  have  been  caused  in  this  r(x)m  by  the  tobacco  smoking 
of  operatives.  Roasters  that  remove  from  the  fire  are  safer  than 
those  that  draw  out.  Coolers  should  be  of  iron  with  facilities 
for  daily  cleaning.  Wooden  troughs  and  other  than  metal  coolers 
are  unsiife. 

Coffin  Manufactories.     (See  Burial  Case  Manufactories.) 
Cold  Storage  Warehouses.    The  physical  hazard  of  these  risks 
is  not  great,  but  there  is  danger  of  a  large  loss  where  systems 
of  warehouses  are  dependent  upon  one  source  of  supply  for  the 
refrigerating  material.     The  Xew  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex- 
change has  endeavored  to  provide  for  this  consequential  loss  by 
requiring  that  where  the  clause  is  used  making  a  fixed  liability 
on  merchandise  for  consequential  losses  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction or  disablement  of  machinery,  the  policy  must  specify 
the  location  of  the  building  containing  the  machinerj^  referred 
to,  and  the  rate  on  the  insured  property  must  be  equal  to  the 
combined  rates  on  (!ontents  of  both  buildings.     It  may  happ®^ 
that  the  pipes  after  leaving  the  refrigerating  plant  pass  through 
a  number  of  other  buildings  whose  destruction  would  interc^P^ 
the  process  and  allow  the  merchandise  to  spoil.     It  is  clear  tb* 
in  such  cjises  a  company  insuring  the  merchandise  would    "® 
carrying  the  risks  of  all  the  buildings  whose  destruction  wo^* 
interfere  with  the  process  and  should,  therefore,  have  a  hi^ 
rate.     Unless  specifically  assumed  in  writing  on  the  policy  ^ 
company  would  not  be  liable  for  a  loss  due  to  a  change  of 
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perature  owing  to  any  interruption  of  the  process,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  rely  entirely  on  this  exemption  from  claim,  as  hard  feeling 
would  result  in  case  of  loss  and  claim  denied.  (See  index  for 
forms.) 

Interference  by  Boards  of  Health,  condemning  food  products, 
bas  sometimes  caused  total  loss  where  there  was  actually  small 
intrinsic  damage.  Rates  are  rarely  adequate  for  contents  of  cold 
storage  warehouses.  In  some  cases  the  stock  would  be  no  more 
lesirable  than  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse. 

Colleges  and  Academies.    (See  Academies.) 

Confectionery  Manufactories.    (See  Candy. ) 

Cooper  Shops.  The  large,  steam  plants  are  dangerous  special 
lazards,  unless  constructed  with  reference  to  division  of  the 
langer  by  separating  the  various  departments.  The  company 
ihould  be  fully  advised  before  issuing  the  policy,  concerning 
hese  points,  location  and  arrangement  of  kilns,  heaters,  &c., 
extent  of  woodworking  and  general  condition. 

Copper  Stamp  Mills.     (See  Stamp  Mills.) 

Cord  Wood.  This  should  not  be  insured.  It  is  usually  piled 
n  the  W(Xk1s  where  cut  or  along  railroads,  subjecting  it  to  the 
ipark  hazard,  and  is  almost  invariably  exposed  to  running  grass 
tnd  brush  fires.  No  obtainable  rate  is  likely  to  pay  the  cost  of 
nsuring  it. 

Cork  Manufactories.  The  grinding  process  should  be  separated. 
Fires  are  very  liable  to  occur  from  the  dry  cork  dust  by  spon- 
i^aneous  combustion  and  otherwise.  As  a  class,  the  risk  has 
proved  to  be  an  undesirable  one.  They  really  involve  hazards 
rf  woodworkers  and  should  be  rated  accordingly.  The  stock 
is  very  damageable. 

Cotton  Gins.  These  should  be  declined.  There  are  few  com- 
panies who  write  them.  Fires  are  fre^iuent,  caused  by  foreign 
substances,  flinty  stones,  matches,  &c.,  passing  through  the  gin, 
^d  by  spontaneous  combustion  of  cotton  fibre  saturated  with 
•il  from  the  seed,  expressed  during  the  prcx?ess  of  ginning;  or  by 
^©ctric  sparks  from  the  belts ;  or  by  incendiarism  on  the  part  of 
issatisfied  hands.  There  is  also  a  moral  hazard  likely  to  creep 
^  the  older  gins  due  to  improved  processes  of  ginning.  Ad- 
'^Btments  are  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  companies  as  a  rule 
dclinetbem« 
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Cotton  in  Transit,  Railroads  or  Steamboats.  Should  not  be  in- 
sured witliout  cv^nsent  of  the  company  first  obtaineil. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills.  Since  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves, 
Crompton,  Cartwright  and  Peel,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  but  still  more  important  has 
been  tlie  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  and  extinc- 
tion of  fire.  The  first-class  cotton  or  woolen  mill  of  to-day  is  a 
very  different  fire  risk  from  that  of  even  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  large  number  of  mill  owners  who  are 
either  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the  truth  of  certain  well 
establishcMl  and  generally  conceded  facts — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  ste^m-pipes  will  ignite  wood ;  that  cotton  or  woolen  waste 
will  bum  spontaneously  and  should  not  be  left  in  the  mill  over 
night,  that,  consequently,  extreme  cleanliness  should  be  ob- 
served ;  and  that  the  picker-r(X)m  being,  as  statistics  show,  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  risk — especially  in  cotton  mills- 
should  always  be  outside  of  the  mill,  and  so  protecteil  that,  in 
case  of  its  burning,  it  will  not  endanger  the  mill  itself. 

I  shall  endeavor,  by  placing  before  agents  such  statistics  of  fires 
as  may  not  exact  too  nuich  spacer  to  help  them  to  convince  those 
manufacturers  who  still  entertain  doubts  on  these  important 
points.  Failing  in  this  well-meant  attempt,  however,  I  think 
no  obtainable  rate  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  a  com- 
pany to  insure  the  mills  of  such  owners  as  may  prefer  to  wait 
imtil  the  more  expensive  teaching  of  personal  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  our  statements. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
fires  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  result  more  frequently  from 
steam-pipos,  s|)ontaneous  c()ml)Ustion  and  pickers  than  from  any 
other  three  causes. 

As  tt)  the  dangers  of  st(»ani-pipes,  see  page  104  and  as  to  the 
danger  of  spontaiiiM)us  combustion  see  page  140. 

Construction.  Mills  should  be  constructed  on  slow  burning 
principles  already  explained,  pages  1:24,  125,  etc.,  especially  with 
reference  to  their  being  easily  kept  clean.  Hollow  wooden  cor- 
nic(»s  shoidd  be  avoided,  an  ordinary  bracket  coniiee  being 
ecjually  ornamcintal  and  m  veil  safer.  Boxings  of  eaves  in  attics, 
etc.,  are  objectionable,  as  is  the  C(»iling  of  nK)fs,  walls,  or  under 
surface  of  beams ;  in  fact  no  concealed  i)lace  should  be  left  larg© 
enough  for  rats  to  secrete  waste  or  oily  cotton,  or  build  nests  to* 
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11  wool  spouts  or  chutes  should  he  close<l  when  not  in  use, 
they  may  not  conduct  fire  fmm  story  to  story  or  increase 
draft.  Band  holes  should  be  boxed  and  sills  of  doors  laid 
1  to  admit  of  flooding,  at  least  one  inch  deep,  in  case  of  fire. 
>  floors  should  be  of  heavy  plank,  with  matched  (tongued  and 
wed)  flooring  above  this,  and  may  be  rendered  almost  fire- 
)f,  if  laid  in  mortar.  A  mortared  floor  of  this  kind  saved  the 
Dac(K>k  Cotton  Mill,  at  Fisherville,  N.  H.,  in  Deceml)er,  18(50 
fire  burning  the  entire  roof  off  without  extending  below. 

nless  mortar  of  a  go<Kl  quality  is  used  and  well  laid,  it  is 
le  to  disintegrate  and  afford  burrowing  places  for  rats  and 
3  between  the  planking. 

he  stairways  should  be  outside  in  a  fire-proof  porch,  or  en- 
3d  in  brick  shafts  (walls  of  shaft  to  extend  through  roof), 
I  standard  fire  doors  on  all  communications  to  the  different 
•s;  they  should  not  be  endangered  or  made  impassable^ 
having  the  supply  of  oils  kept  under  or  near  them. 
rators  should  also  be  in  the  i>oreh,  or  in  brick  shaft  similar 
airs.  Belt  towers  should  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner; 
er  being  transmitted  by  shafts  through  the  wall  into  the 
tral  floors  (see  page  414.)  Tops  of  vertical  shafts  should 
overed  overhead  by  skylights  glazed  with  thick  glass,  pro- 
sd  above  and  below  by  wire  netting. 

he  lo(j8e  fljnngs  of  cotton  or  wool  should  be  carefully  swept 
1  the  upper  surfaces  of  stove-pipes  or  steam-pipes,  and 
1  rafters  and  other  wood- work,  especially  near  belts,  which, 
high  rate  of  speed  sometimes  generate  electricity  and  sparks 
ciently  strong  to  ignite  wo(k1  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches 
1  the  pulley  or  belt.  A  fire  occurred  in  this  maimer  in  the 
time,  in  the  Appleton  Cotton  Mills,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
en  first  discovered  a  const^mt  stream  of  sparks  was  passing 
^een  the  belt  and  the  comer  of  the  timber  which  had  been 
ire. 

quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  and  the 

>rt  of  the  late  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  C.  K.,  of  Lowell,  Mass. : 

it  is  not  infre<iuent  to  find  in  IIk,*  belt-lK)Xc8  of  a  mill  an  accnimulation  of 
and  flyings  of  cotton  or  wor>l.  covering  ('ver3'thing  not  in  mpid  motion  {o 
isible  depth.  In  this  case  the  belt  box  was  very  clean,  to  which  fact,  pcr- 
,  may  be  attribute*!  the  slow  progress  of  the  fire  and  the  detection  of  its 
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"Electrical  excitement,  manifested  by  sparks,  shocks,  and  the  symmetncT" 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  and  wool,  is  so  common  in  our  cotlOD  ao" 
woolen  mills  as  to  excite  no  remark,  it  is,  however,  very  diflferent  atdifiEeren^ 
times.  It  is  frequently  used  to  light  gas ;  a  person  standing  on  the  wooden 
floor,  and  presenting  one  finger  to  a  belt  from  which  he  can  draw  sparks,  wd 
another  finger  to  the  gas  as  it  issues  from  a  metal  burner,  the  gas  is  iDstantlj 
lighted.  When  the  electrical  excitement  is  strong,  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  several  persons  holding  each  others  hands.  It 
has  never  been  observed  here  before,  that  any  other  substance  than  gas  could 
be  thus  ignited.'  Since  the  fire,  however,  the  Agent  of  the  Appleton  Company 
has  suceeded  m  igniting  tinder  by  the  sparks  passing  between  the  belt  and  the  toptf 
the  bidty  and  I  have  since  done  the  same  thing. " 

'*Many  fires  have  occurred  in  our  cotton  mills  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  at  the  time;  ample  means  are  provided  for  extinguishing  fire,  if  promptly 
applied,  which  they  are  likely  to  be  when  the  machinery  is  in  operation,  when, 
of  course,  the  workpeople  are  at  hand.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  electrical 
phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  mills  only  when  the  machinery  or  shafting  is 
in  motion.  By  the  light  of  the  late  fire  at  the  Appleton  Mills,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  many  other  fires  which  were  totally  inexplicable  at  the  time  of  their 
occurence,  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause." 

Lighting.  If  by  kerosene  lamps,  they  should  not  be  sus- 
pended by  strings  or  cords;  \\ires  or  chains  alone  being  safe. 
They  should  not  be  nearer  to  the  ceilings  or  wood- work  above 
them  than  thirty-six  (3^5)  inches,  and  should  be  protected  by 
suspended  shades,  and  not  by  metal  nailed  against  wood-work 
above,  which  may  conceal  charring  without  preventing  it.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Braidw<K)d,  Superintendent  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  where  a  gas-light  set  fire  to  a  ceiling 
twenty-eight  and  r mo-half  inches  from  it. 

If  lights  are  protected  by  coverings,  whether  of  wire  orglafls, 
care  should  be  observed  in  keeping  them  clear  of  the  dust,  fly- 
ings of  cotton,  etc.  Unless  this  is  seen  to^  shades  are  object- 
{onahle,  as  they  serve  only  to  collect  inflammable  material 
i)i  dangerous  proxi niity  to  the  flame. 

Many  fires  are  caused  by  swinging  brackets,  unprovided  with 
stops  to  prevent  their  being  swiinij  under  or  near  wood-work. 
If  kerosene  is  used,  only  a  safe  article,  Jiot  less  than  110°  flash 
test  should  be  permitted.  If  gas  is  manufactured  from  benrine, 
benzole,  naphtha,  gasolene,  or  any  pnnluct  of  petroleum,  ^^ 
reservoir  should  be  imder  ground,  at  least  thirty  (30)  feet  frow 
the  mill,  and  the  air-pump  or  blower,  if  in  the  building,  should 
be  provided  with  an  automatic  valve  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
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'^^  to  the  air-pump  from  the  reservoir.  The  air  should  be 
^•cen  into  the  air-pump  or  blower  through  a  pipe  connecting 
^th  the  outside  of  the  building,  so  that  any  back  pressure 
^ill  send  the  vapor  into  the  open  air  instead  of  into  the 
building.  The  installation  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Pules  and  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
nmters.     (See  page  160.) 

No  fire-heat  should  be  applied  to  the  gasolene  in  order  to  make 
t  vaporize,  for  the  reason  that  gas- pipes  are  quite  certain  to  be, 
t  some  point,  so  placed  as  to  be  subject  to  severe  cold,  and  the 
esult  will  almost  inevitably  be  condensation,  which  is  extremely 
angerous. 

No  material  for  making  gas  must  be  stored  where,  in  case  of 
re,  it  would  endanger  the  building  or  insured  property. 

The  gas-metre  should  not  be  exposed  to  fire  in  those  parts  of 
le  mill  most  liable  to  it,  such  as  the  picker-room,  dry-room,  or 
I  the  boiler-room,  where  a  leakage  might  ignite  at  the  furnace. 
5ee  page  414.) 

The  Social  Mill,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  a  mill  of  50,000  spin- 
les,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  might  have  been 
isily  extinguished  but  for  the  fact  that  at  its  very  commence- 
lent,  it  attacked  a  large  metre,  melted  a  lead  pipe  and,  filling 
irery  room  with  gas,  defied  all  attempts  to  save  the  building. 

Watchman.  Only  a  reliable  and  sober  man  should  be  em- 
loyed,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  fire  appliances  of 
ie  mill.  The  keys  or  pulls  of  his  watch  or  clock  should  be 
K^ted  at  the  extremity  of  e^ich  room  farthest  from  the  entrance, 
ecessitating  his  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  room  to 
lake  his  record.  Only  sperm  or  lard  oil  should  be  used  in  his 
intern,  which  should  be  a  covered  one.  It  should  be  locked 
nd  the  key  to  open  it  kept  in  boiler-room  to  prevent  opening 
le  lantern  in  the  mill.  (See  page  421.)  A  register  should  1)(> 
ept  of  his  performance  of  duty,  and  the  superintendent  or  owner 
imself  should  take  charge  of  his  watch  or  clock. 

Drying.  This  cannot  be  too  carefully  managed.  (See  page 
J9.)  Ventilation  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
on  of  the  highly  inflammable  gases  generated  in  drying  W(M)1 
b  high  temperatures.  The  watchman  should  not  enter  the 
oom  with  a  lights  and  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  dan- 
er  of  doing  so. 
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In  December,  1866,  a  fire  occurn»d  at  the  Burlington  Woolen  Mills,  by  the 
ignition  of  gas  in  the  drying  room  from  the  watchman's  lantern,  and  another 
at  the  Washington,  Mills,  in  I^wrcnce,  Mass.,  October  27th,  1868,  from  the 
same  cause.  In  both  cases  the  drying-nH)ms  were  "illuminated  as  by  flashes 
of  lightning,"  which  would  si>em  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  highly  in 
flammable  gas. 

Some  idea  may  be  foniied  of  the  quantity  and  combustible 
character  of  the  gases  generated  in  the  different  processes  of 
woolen  manufacture,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  the.gas  oon- 
tiiined  in  the  suint  or  fatty  materials  of  the  soap-suds  used  in 
washing  raw  wool  and  spun  yarns  in  a  mill  of  20,()(X)  spindles 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  light  the  mill  throughout  the  year, 
allowing  five  hundred  (500)  burners  for  daily  use.  (Wagner's 
Chemical  Technology.) 

Patent  steam  dryers  are  uninsurable,  especially  where  the  heat 
is  a})plied  by  pipes  below  the  wool  and  blown  by  fans.  Cold  air 
dryers  are  safest. 

Oils.  Much  depends  for  safety  on  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  oil  used,  not  only  for  lubricating  purposes,  but  on  the  wool, 
and  only  those  that  have  established  reputations  for  purity  and 
safety  should  be  employed. 

Pickers  and  i>icker-R()oms.  Statistics  show  that  no  more 
fruitful  sourc(\s  of  fires  in  cotton  or  woolen  mills  exist  than  the 
pickers.  They  should  never  be  in  the  mill,  or  expose  it,  but  in 
all  cases  in  a  se])arate  building,  to  knnvard  of  the  main  structure, 
(according  to  the  prevailing  wind)  and  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  with  a  metal  roof — which  will  confine  a  fire  longer  than  any 

other.  If  the  picker-building  has  oi)enings — doors  or  windo^^'S 
on  sides  next  the  mill — they  should  be  protected  by  standard 
doors  and  shutters,  and  the  windows,  if  any,  of  the  mill  building, 
on  those  sides  exi^)se(l  by  the  picker-room,  similarly  protected— 
blank  walls  to  both  buildings  are  decidedly  preferable.  In  this 
coimection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  wooden  d(X)r  or  shutter,  well  lined  with  metal  on 
hot  It  ,s/V/f^s,  or  an  iron  door,  lined  frith  wood  on  both  sideSjis 
preferable  to  one  entirely  of  iron.  Neither  of  the  former  will 
warp,  and  the  wood,  slowly  reduced  to  charcoal,  keeps  the  metal 
in  shape,  while  the  iron  di^)or  or  shutter,  never  ha\ing  the  heat 
applied  uniformly  ovit  its  surface,  will  be  apt  to  twist  or  warp, 
and  let  the  flame  through.*     A  wooden  door,  lined  with  metal 

♦A  slidinir  door,  soarrangctl  that  it  ^\\]\  roll  up  an  i;/r//ff<' when  opened.  cloflO^ 
itself  by  the  force  of  gravity,  is  iH'tler  than  all  others      (See  pp.  361 -V^'  ' 
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n  both  sides,  at  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Hartford  Company's 
Vorks,  at  Tarriffville,  Ct.,  saved  a  building  abutting  against 
ne  destroyed,  while  all  the  iron  doors  and  shutters  to  other 
uildings  proved  unreliable.  Where  the  door  protects  a  com- 
lunication  between  two  buildings,  the  frame-work  and  sill 
hould  also  be  of  iron  or  covered  with  metal.  Picker-rooms 
hould  not  communicate  with  mill,  but  if  they  do,  the  door 
hould  not  swing  into  the  picker-room,  necessitating  entrance 
ato  this  room  to  close  it,  and  where  it  is  more  likely  to  be  blocked 
pen  with  stock,  but  should  be  so  hung  as  to  be  pushed  against 
,  fire  and  protect  the  person  closing  it.  In  addition  to  a  fusible 
ink,  which  on  melting  would  enable  the  door  to  close  automat- 
3ally,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  simple  mechanical 
ontrivance  of  a  chain  and  pulleys,  by  means  of  which  the  door 
ould  be  closed  and  secured  from  a  distance,  in  case  the  sudden- 
less  or  severity  of  a  fire  should  prevent  a  near  approach.  Lights 
if  used  at  all)  should  be  covered,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  lighted 
nly  from  the  outside.  Boys  and  other  low-priced  hands  should 
ot  be  employed  at  the  pickers,  but  only  the  most  experienced 
nd  careful  men ;  and  strict  rules  should  be  enforced  as  to  smok- 
ag  and  the  carrying  of  matches  in  pockets — some  of  the  most 
areful  manufacturers  making  it  a  practice  to  search  the  em- 
loyees  of  the  picker-room  periodically,  without  previous  notice, 
1  order  to  secure  a  compliance  with  this  necessary  regulation. 
Kl  should  never  be  applied  to  wool  at  the  pickers,  as  it  increases 
he  danger  of  fire. 

Those  picker-rooms,  where  the  stock  is  wound  up  in  a  lap  at 
ach  process,  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of 
x>Be  cotton,  as  in  gauze-rooms  or  bins,  are  safest.  Pickers 
hould  not  be  allowed  to  run  on  loose  pulleys,  which  are  liable 
a  cause  fires  by  friction;  and  should  be  daily  overhauled  to  see 
hat  all  wool  or  cotton  is  taken  off  the  arms  and  shaft  of  the 
licker,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  or  any  stationary 
art  of  the  frame.  The  room  should  have  no  woodwork  exposed. 
Iteam  jets  are  very  efficient  for  extinguishing  fires  in  picker  and 
laoze  rooms,  and  a  small  jet  connected  with  the  dust  boxes  of 
lickers  is  a  judicious  precaution.  To  be  effective,  they  should 
lave  valves  outside  the  building,  and  there  should  be  no  inter - 
nediate  valve  m  the  boiler-room  (as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  save 
lOflBof  steam  by  condensation),  especially  if  the  boiler-room  ia 
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locked  at  night.     Few  more  effective  fire  appliances  exisi  tb^ 
Automatic  Sprinklers  with  a  sufficient  supply  and  head  of  wat^''- 
Casks  of  water  and  pails  should  he  liberally  provided— thev 
require  little  presence  of  mind  or  skill,  and  can  be  instantly  ap 
plied  at  the  commencement  of  a  fire  and  while  it  is  still  within 
control.     They  cost  little,  and  their  cheapness  should  insure  a 
plentiful  supply.     (See  piige  420.) 

That  we  are  not  unnecessarily  strict  in  requirements  and 
recommendations  as  to  pickers,  the  statistics  of  fires  in  mills  will 
show.  The  figures  are  stiirtling  when  compared  wnth  the  statis- 
tics of  fires  in  other  classes  of  risks,  in  \new  of  the  large  number 
originating  in  the  picker-rooms  out  of  the  whole  number  from 
all  causes.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  many  small  fires  in 
picker-rooms  are  never  reported  to  the  Companies  by  mill-owners, 
through  a  fear  of  causing  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  under- 
writers, which  might  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  premium 
— a  very  small  advance  in  which,  where  a  large  line  of  insurance 
is  carried,  would  amount  to  a  sum  possibly  greater  than  any  smaD 
loss.  I  know  of  one  fire  occurring  in  a  picker-n>om,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  over  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  never  reported 
for  this  reason,  the  owner  not  wishing  to  draw  attention  to  ant 
want  of  s^ifety  in  his  large*  mills,  of  which  he  owned  several. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  fires  originating  in  picker- 
rooms  during  the  past  ten  years,  I  feel  justified  in  pronouncing 
any  mill  with  the  picker  in  the  main  structure— and  not  in  a 
fire-proof  room — as  luiinsunihh^  and  those  mills  where  the 
pickers  are  in  separate  buildings,  not  endangering  the  mill,  as 
the  most  desirable  risks. 

Fire  appltanc^es  and  apparatus.  (See  pp.  4*20-422.) 
I  have  already  mentioned  steam  jets,  sprinklers,  casks  of  water 
and  pails,  in  ('onnectioii  with  picker-room  fires.  This  water 
shouli  be  salted,  or  chloride  of  (»alcium  may  be  added,  to  prevent 
it  from  freezing.  Pails  full  of  water  should  be  plentifully  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  card,  drying  and  spinning  rooms. 

T(Kj  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  these  simple  provisionfl. 
What  threatened  to  be  a  dangerous  fire,  in  a  New  England  mi^ 
was  extinguished  by  the  use  of  pails  of  water  and  ivet  broom^' 
Sprinkler  pipes  should  be  of  ir rough  f  iron,  gradually  decreasing 
m  ©ize  as  they  extend  from  the  rising  main,  which,  to  supply  them 
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y,  should  be  at  least  double  the  area  of  the  total  areas  or 
^ces  of  distribution,  even  wlien  supplied  by  a  reservoir  100 
i  higher  than  the  mill.  Willi  a  less  head  of  water,  as,  for  in- 
ace,  where  the  reservoir  is  not  higher  than  the  mill  itself,  the 
►portion  should  be  greater,  siiy  four  or  six  to  one.  Vertical 
nd-pipes  from  basement  to  attic,  C(;nnected  with  a  tank  of 
ter  in  the  attic  and  with  the  force  pump,  should  be  provided. 
ey  should  be  located  near  the  stairways  to  enable  their 
ng  used  for  a  longer  time^  and  the  hose  should  aUraijs  be 
ached  to  hydrants  at  each  floor.  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
difficulty  and  delay  of  adjusting  the  threads  of  couplings  in 
excitement  attending  a  fire. 

Tie  force-pump  should  not  be  located  where  it  is  liable  to  have 
belt  (if  run  by  belt,  which  is  objectionable)  cut  by  a  fire,  and 
an  by  gears,  should  be  thrown  into  gear  at  night.  The 
;  should  not  be  left  off  the  pulleys  or  hung  up  near  by.  as  is 
letimes  the  case,  rendering  it  liable  to  shrink  beyond  the  pos- 
lity  of  springing  it  on  in  case  of  fire.  It  should  be  tried  at 
t  once  a  week,  to  see  that  it  is  in  order,  and  especially  in 
ter,  to  empty  the  cocks  and  see  that  pipes  are  free. 

orce-pumps,  nb  matter  how  large  or  powerful,  are  effective 
T  in  proportion  as  they  are  supplied  with  power.  If  by  steam, 
steam  areas  should  be  to  the  water  areas  as  four  to  one  ;*  a 
pn)portion  is  not  sufficient.  It  need  not  be  suggested  that 
icient  steam  should  be  kept  up  during  the  night  and  on  hoU- 
s  to  operate  the  pump  in  c^ise  of  fire. 

\  outside  hydrants  are  provided,  connected  with  a  reservoir, 
7  should  be  protected  from  the  fn)8t,  and  have  not  less  than 
feet  of  good  hose  attached,  and  be  protected  from  the  weather 
.uitable  housings.  The  couplings  of  all  hose  of  the  mill  should 
hat  of  the  nearest  city  or  village  fire  department,  or  reducing 
plings  be  provided  to  remedy  the  fault. 

xx>f  hydrants  are  admirable  and  should  be  })rovided. 

ire  extinguishers,  especially  those  whose  mechanism  requires 
ely  that  they  should  be  reverse h1  to  l>e  ready  for  iis(»,  are  very 
ient,  and  if  kept  in  every  room  will  materially  increase  the 
aces  of  extinguishing  a  fire. 

RGANIZATION.  Eac^h  man  should  have  his  api)ointed  tiisk 
ase  of  a  fire,  and  understand  it  beforehand.     The  greatest 

rith  st«»m  lit  high  pressure. 
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safety  lies  in  a  just  appreheusiou  of  danger,  and  the  extiuction 
of  a  fire  depends  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  intelligence 
and  concert  of  its  management.  In  the  best  managed  mills  the 
male  employees  are  regularly  drilled  to  prepare  them  for  any 
fire  that  may  occur,  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  or  panic, 
and  the  proper  action  taken  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  fire,  when 
alone  it  can  be  got  under  control,  if  at  all. 

Cotton  Platforms,  Railroad.  To  the  inexperienced,  bales  of  cotton 
on  an  o]:)en  platform  near  a  railroad  would  suggest  the  minimum 
of  hazard  from  an  underwriting  viewpoint.  But  railroad  plat- 
form cotton  has  been  a  losing  risk  to  companies.  The  writer's 
early  education  as  to  lines  and  rates  was  emphasized  by  a  fire  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  1875.  when  a  policy  of  $10,000  covering 
cotton  on  a  platform,  which  took  fire  at  midday,  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  sup})osed  that  the  laborers  could,  have  rolled  the 
cotton  out  of  danger,  proved  a  total  loss.  The  cotton  is  es- 
pecially liable  to  be  ignited,  not  only  by  the  sparks  from  loco- 
motives, but  by  sparks  from  pipes,  or  by  loose  matches,  or  by 
spontaneous  combustion;  and  small  lines  at  full  rates,  and  the 
approval  of  the  company,  should  be  the  rule. 

Cotton  Pickeries.     Decline. 

Cotton  Presses.  These  should  be  carefully  inspected  with  ref- 
erence to  arrangement  of  boilers;  to  the  care  and  di8j)08itlon of 
the  loose  or  waste  cotton;  to  the  rules  as  to  employees;  to  the 
storage  of  cotton  in  adjacent  streets,  and  to  the  general  care- 
lessness which  too  frequently  prevails.     Boiler  should  be  outside. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills.     These  involve  all  the  hazards  of  cotton 
in  the  lint  rcx)ni,  and  of  cotton  ginning  to  some  extent.    The 
modern  mills  have  been  very  much  improved  over  those  fi^^ 
constructed.     Fire  appliances,  especially  pails  of  water  in  ^y^ 
lint  ro(^m,  are  im[K)rtaut.     A  steam  jot  opening  into  the  1^^ 
room  would  be  a  desirable  appliance. 

Country  Stores.  These  are  undesirable,  unless  (XX5upied  in  p^T 
as  a  dwelling  by  the  family  of  the  owner,  and  unless  located-  ^ 
some  good  town  or  village.  Where  they  are  at  cross-roads  tti-' 
trade  is  precarious  and  their  future  uncertain.  Isolated  stoj 
not  occupied  in  part  as  dwellings  should  be  declined.  They  ha^^ 
been  losing  risks  to  insurance  companies,  due  probably  to  t^-^ 
fact  that  they  can  be  so  easily  robbed  at  night,  by  the  wagc^^ 
load,  and  afterwards  burned  to  conceal  evidence  of  the  crime^ 
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i  Houses.  These  are  supposed  to  be  good  risks  by  many 
wrriters,  but  they  have  not  proved  profitable.  Where  any 
i  exists  between  two  towns  in  the  same  county  as  to  the 
m  of  the  county  buildings,  it  is  not  safe  to  insure  them, 
^habitants  of  a  rival  town  naturally  desire  to  secure  the 
which  the  holding  of  court  brings  to  the  county  seat,  and 
s  persons  sometimes  remove  vsrhat  they  consider  the  prin- 
mpediment  in  the  way  of  a  '^change  of  venue"  by  destroy - 
le  county  buildings.  Numen^us  court-houses  have  been 
1  in  the  South  and  West  to  cover  evidence  of  extensive 
J  in  land  titles,  which  were  some  years  ago  practiced  in 
sections  of  the  country  and  resulted  in  a  serious  moral 
1  to  some  of  the  risks  of  this  class.  There  have  also  been 
aused  by  criminal  classes  desiring  to  bum  the  evidence  of 
indictments,  affidavits,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  court-house  or 
hands  of  officials,  district  attorneys  and  others.  The 
ags  are  often  left  uncared  for  after  hours,  and  cigar  stumps 
garettes  thrown  away  in  sawdust  spittoons  or  waste  paper 
s  are  responsible  for  many  fires  not  otherwise  to  be  ex- 
d.  Full  rates  should  be  obtained  and  buildings  carefully 
ted  with  regard  to  heating  apparatus  and  the  care  taken 
•m.  Jails  connected  with  court-houses  do  not  improve 
as  risks;  they  should  add  about  25  cents  to  the  rate.  If 
ire  rented  for  exhibitions,  the  rate  for  halls  should  also  be 
.     The  county  records  should  not  be  insured. 

;ker  Bakeries.  Where  these  are  constructed  properly  they 
•e  taken  at  full  rates.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
reus.  .Unless  these  are  so  constructed  that  fire  cannot 
ly  ignite  any  woodwork  al:>ove  them  (neither  the  oven  nor 
uth  should  ever  be  under  wooden  bedims  or  wooden  struc- 
the  risks  should  be  declined.  The  accumulation  of  empty 
and  barrels  in  pmximity  to  the  ovens,  with  the  intention 
ig  them  for  fuel,  is  also  objectionable,  and  if  shavings  are 
or  fuel  (and  they  frequentl>-  are,  where  a  planing-mill  is 
I  neighborhood  and  they  can  be  purchased  cheaply)  one 
nt  should  be  added  to  the  the  rate.  Specific  amounts  of 
.nee  should  be  written  on  the  st(x?k,  on  the  machinery, 
tnd  fixtures,  and  on  the  building. 

imeries.  These  have  not  proved  profitable  risks.  They 
about  the  same  hazard  as  cheese  factories  and  need  the 
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^^d  only  then  with  the  approval  of  the  company  first  obtained. 
^  He  buildings  are  undesirable  because  of  a  temporary  character 
'^^d  unsuitable  for  anything  else. 

Depots.     Refer  to  company. 

Distilleries,  Whiskey,  High  Wines,  Etc.  These  should  be  sub- 
^litted  to  the  company  in  all  cases  before  binding.  The  grinding 
hazards  should  be  inspected  with  all  the  intelligence  and  care- 
fulness which  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  flour-mills.  The  cooper- 
»hop  should,  also,  have  the  attention  due  to  its  class.  The  haz- 
ard of  distillation  ought  not  to  be  serious  if  the  distillery  is  care- 
fully cx>nstructed  and  managed. 

Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe  Manufactories.  The  hazard  of  these  risks 
lies  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the  furnaces  and  kilns,  and  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  them,  the  company  being  advised 
fully  as  to  construction,  care,  &c.,  &c.  Many  of  the  buildings 
are  of  cheap  construction — and  cheapness  in  construction  is  usu- 
ally an  incident  of  those  classes  of  risks  which  show  the  highest 
loss  ratio.  Steani  drying  and  boiler  hazards  need  careful  in- 
spection. 

Driving  Park  Buildings.    Decline. 

Dredges.     Refer  to  company  before  binding. 

Drug  Mills  and  Wholesale  Drug  Stores  and  Stocks.  These  are 
unprofitable  at  ordinary  rates.  The  stocks  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  severe  damage.  Poisons  are  liable,  through  the  medium  of 
saturated  water,  to  render  the  balance  of  the  stock  unsalable. 
It  is  almost  certain  to  be  condemned  by  boards  of  health.  More- 
over, fires  once  started  are  very  rapid ;  aided  by  elevators,  Uft- 
ways,  dumb  waiters  and  the  extremely  combustible  nature  of 
the  stock,  they  are  seldom  extinguished  until  the  property  is 
destroyed.  Wholesale  drug  stores  and  drug  mills  are  bad  ex- 
posures to  neighboring  buildings,  and  intervening  walls  should 
be  of  unusual  thickness  and  carried  high  above  the  roof  to  afford 
proper  protection.  Sawdust  sprinkled  on  floors  is  an  incident  of 
these  risks,  and  the  presence  of  oils,  especially  of  siccative  or 
drying  oils,  like  linseed,  cotton-seed,  rape-seed,  &c.,  makes  the 
sweepings  particularly  dangerous.  It  is  safe  to  decline  to  insure 
a  drug  risk  where  sawdust  is  used  for  sprinkling  the  floors,  and 
where  sweepings  are  not  removed  from  the  floor  so  soon  as  col- 
lected ;  and  receptacles  for  sweepings  should  be  of  metal  and 
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kept  on  the  sidewalk,  where  their  ignition  cannot  cause  a  fire* 
The  proprietor  of  one  wholesale  drug  store  told  the  writer,  who 
remarked  favorably  upon  the  storage  of  the  sweepings  on  the 
sidewalk,  that  such  sweepings  had  taken  fire  more  than  five 
times,  and  that  he  (the  owner)  believed  if  they  had  been  left  in 
the  building  the  store  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  drjHing  and  drug-grinding  hazards  are  serious  and  should 
be  carefully  reported  on. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  oil  room.  Only  sand 
should  be  used  on  floor.  This  is  frequently  in  the  cellar,  where 
the  darkness  requires  the  use  of  artificial  light — ^an  objection. 

Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  packing  room,  to 
see  that  the  material  for  packing  is  kept  in  bins  or  boxes,  and 
that  the  floor  is  not  so  littered  with  material  as  to  cause  the  rapid 
spread  of  a  fire.  Refer  to  company  before  binding  with  full  re- 
port as  to  oils,  explosives,  ethers,  acids,  &c.,  stored. 

Drug  Stores,  Retail  and  Perscription.  These  are  good  risks  at 
fair  rates.  Most  of  the  stock  is  kept  in  bottles.  They  are  neat 
and  clean  as  a  rule,  and  the  druggist  is  on  hand  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  packing  and  unpacking  room  is  often 
carelessly  managed,  and  this  should  be  looked  into.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  hazard  due  to  incompetent  help. 

Dry  Houses.     (See  page  400.) 

Dry  Plates,  Photographer's,  decline. 

Dry-Rooms.     (See  page  409.) 

Dwellings.  A  well  built  dwelling,  with  safe  flues  and  careful, 
honest  tenant,  is  the  best  risk,  at  an  adequate  rate,  which  the 
agent  can  secure.  At  the  extremely  low  rates  current  in  some 
localities,  however,  dwellings  may  be  more  undesirable  than 
some  special  hazards.  The  construction  of  a  dwelling,  divided, 
up  into  various  compartments  or  rooms,  not  offering,  in  case  of 
fire,  facilities  for  drafts  and  currents  of  air  from  cellar  to  roo^ 
so  common  to  warehouse  and  other  risks,  not  only  prevents  the 
rapid  spread  of  a  fire,  but  favors  its  extinction.  The  fact,  bIso^ 
that  the  building  is  occupied  day  and  night  insures  the  detection 
of  fire  and  its  extinction,  and  insures  also  an  elimination  of  * 
large  proportion  of  the  external  incendiary  hazard.  It  m^y 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  would  he 
vicious  enough  to  set  fire  to  a  building  would  be  deterred  froio 
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<AOiixg  SO  by  the  mere  fact  that  its  burning  would  endanger  life ; 

^d,  of  that  minority  who  would  be  indifferent  to  such  consider- 

^^on,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  majority  would  be  deterred 

^^na  firing  a  dwelling  because  of  the  severe  penalty  attached  to 

^he  crime  of  incendiarism,  where  life  is  endangered,  by  the  laws 

^f  most  of  the  States. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  inexperienced  persons  to  recommend  a 
niercantile  or  other  risk  to  the  company  as  being  "just  as  safe 
as  a  dwelling,"  urging  the  absence  of  fires,  lights  and  other 
features  of  the  risk  as  reasons  why  it  should  be  insured  even  at 
a  lower  rate.     Such  arguments  result  from  inexperience.     No 
risk  not  constantly  occupied  can  be  as  safe  as  one  that  is  so 
occupied.     An  old  friend  of  the  writer  onc^  remarked  that  a 
mother's  nose  was  the  most  reliable  automatic  fire  alarm  that  he 
knew  of.     It  is  safe  to  assume  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fires 
starting  in  dwelling  houses  are  detected  and  extinguished  with- 
out ever  being  reported  to  insurance  companies. 

In  inspecting  dwellings  the  points  to  be  examined  for  are,  first, 
the  flues.  These  are  often  very  insecurely  built  from  an  upper 
floor,  resting  on  posts  or  joists,  and  of  a  single  brick  in  thick- 
ness. As  buildings  settle,  cracks  open  and  sparks  escape  into 
an  unused  attic,  where  all  the  woodwork  and,  possibly,  a  shingle 
roof  are  as  dry  as  tinder.  Buildings  do  not  settle  equally  and 
chinmeys  crack,  at  places  out  of  sight,  frequently  where  they 
pass  through  the  roof.  Defective  flues  figure  largely  in  our 
causes  of  fires — so  largely,  in  fact,  as  to  call  for  the  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  agents  and  inspectors,  who  should  examine  , 
the  chimneys  of  buildings  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof. 
Any  one  of  the  larger  insurance  companies  probably  loses  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day  (certainly  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  losses)  from 
defective  flues,  and  would  make  a  fair  profit  if  this  one  item 
could  be  corrected.  Taking  into  account  the  annual  loss  of  life 
from  this  cause,  does  the  fact  not  warrant  stringent  building 
laws  from  the  community  viewpoint?  Oj^eti  inpe-holes  cause 
many  fires  by  escaping  sparks.  They  should  be  pro^^ded  with 
close-fitting  metal  stoppers,  when  not  in  use.  Hearths  should 
not  rest  upon  wooden  beams  (see  page  89.)  Furnaces  should 
be  constructed  as  recommended  on  page  96.  Ashes  should  not 
be  kept  in  wooden  vessels  in  the  building,  or  in  barrels  or  wooden 
boxes  in  contact  with  the  frame  wall  outside.     Wocden  fire- 
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hoards  are  dangerous  in  case  of  falling,  burning  soot.  Kindling 
wood  should  not  be  left  in  or  near  stoves  to  dry  for  the  morning 
fire.  Housekeepers  should  be  cautioned  against  this  very  com- 
mon and  dangerous  practice,  and  also  as  to  the  use  of  kerosene 
for  kindling  fires.  The  supply  of  kerosene — especially  if  any 
(quantity  is  kept  in  a  can  or  barrel — should  not  be  in  the  same 
room  with  a  fire,  as,  in  case  of  a  leak,  the  most  serious  cou.se- 
(juences  might  result.  Oil  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as  explained 
on  page  loT,  will  evaporate  a  dangerous  vapor,  which  will  ignite 
at  the  fire  or  upoii  the  approach  of  a  light.  Housekeepers  should 
he  cautioned,  not  only  as  to  the  filling  and  trimming  of  kerosene 
lamps  near  a  light,  but  near  a  Jire,  also,  which  is  equally  dan- 
gerous. Inquire  as  to  the  care  of  matches,  and  instruct  house- 
keeper as  to  their  danger  if  left  within  the  reach  of  children  or 
of  rats  and  mice.  If  the  building  is  lighted  by  gas,  the  burners, 
especially  in  the  case  of  movable  brackets  near  curtains  or  wood- 
work, should  be  provided  with  ghiss  shades. 

Store-pipes  should  never  pass  out  through  side  walls,  win- 
dows, or  through  roofs;  and  where  so  arranged,  as  in  3ummer 
•kitchens,  the  agent  shoidd  examine  carefully  to  see  if  they  are 
safely  protected  by  metal  or  in  some  other  effectual  way— they 
can  seldom  be  made  safe.  Advise  the  company  fully  on  this 
point. 

In  case  painting  is  being  done,  or  where  the  fiuniture  or 

woodwork  is  oiled,  especially  in  the  case  of  dwellings  finished 

with  hardwood  trimmings,  the  agent  should  caution  the  house- 

.  keeper  as  to  the  danger  of  rags  saturated  with  linseed  oil— they 

must  not  be  left  in  the  building  after  use. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit  on  many  points,  already  elsewhere 
treated  of,  on  account  of  the  custom,  on  the  part  of  agents,  of 
neglecting  the  inspection  of  dwellings.  All  risks  need  insp^c- 
fi())i,  and  the  visit  of  an  intelligent  underwriter,  even  though 
he  may  discover  no  fault  in  a  risk,  is  valuable,  as  it  may  call 
tlie  attention  of  owners  to  the  danger  of  fire,  and  lead  topr^ 
cautions  which  will  secure  immunity  from  it.  (See  "Causes  of 
Fires,''  page  131.) 

Dwellings  Unoccupied  are  poor  risks  and  should  be  avoided,  un- 
less surrounded  by  good,  occupied  dwellings,  and  in  charge  <^^ 

■ 

some  careful  person.     CUironic  cases  of  vacancy,  especially  in 
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isolated  or  unhealthy  locations,  are  bad  risks  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  uuinsurahle. 

Large  dwellings,  including  so  called  "palatial  residences," 
are  unprofitable  at  current  rates.  (See  page  60.)  The  dining 
room  of  a  large  New  York  dwelhng  cost  $80, 000.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  a  fire  in  this  one  room  would  be  expensive.  The 
rate  should  approximate  an  increase  over  ordinaiy  dwelling  rates 
by  1  ^  for  each  1  %  excess  of  value  over  the  average.  Thus  a 
dwelling  50^  more  valuable  than  the  average  of  its  neighbor- 
hood ought  to  pay  50  je  more  rate;  one  of  double  the  average 
value  should  pay  double  rate. 

Season. — Summer  or  Winter  dwellings.  The  rate  for  this 
class  should  be  50^  more  than  for  ordinary  country  dwellings, 
and  should  be  still  higher  where  they  are  exceptionally  large 
and  expensive. 

Dye  and  Print  Works.     (See  Bleacheries.) 

Dynamos.     Refer  to  company  before  binding. 

Electric  Car  Stables  or  Barns.  Those  require  examination  by 
experts,  and  the  local  board  inspector  should  be  consulted.  The 
various  hazards  of  electric  wiring  would  require  more  space  for 
discussion  than  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  for  an  agent  to  educate  himself  for  the  task  by  studying 
a  printed  treatise  on  the  subject  of  electricity,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  rely  upon  the  inspection  of  an  electric-light  plant  by 
a  specialist,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  hx^al  board  of  most  of 
the  important  towns  of  the  country.  (See  National  Board  Rules. ) 
(See  Page  438  as  to  insurance  of  cars. ) 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations.  Refer  to  company  before 
binding. 

Electrotypers.  These  are  generally  on  upper  floors  of  buildings, 
and  this  fact  should  be  taken  inti^  account  in  making  the  rate; 
it  is  generally  overl(X)ked.  Examine  and  rei)ort  fully  as  to  cast- 
ing floors  (these  are  too  often  protected  only  b}'  loose  bricks  on 
wooden  floors  below),  metal  melting  furnaces,  method  of  heat- 
ing wax  pots,  wax  irons  and  soldering  irons,  and  the  use  of 
benzine.    Electrotype  plates  are  undesirable  insurance  as  a  rule. 

Elevators,  Grain.  Decline  insurance  on  buildings.  Accept 
lines  on  grain  contained  in  them,  at  short  rates. 

Where  grain  risks  are  desired  by  the  year,  the  same  rate 
should  be  charged  as  on  the  building.     Decline  to  insure,  by  the 
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year,  in  the  name  of  the  warehouseman  on  grain  stored  in  hw 
elevator.     Under  no  circumstances  should  he  be  permitted  to 
obtain  annual  policies,  at  the  current  rates,  in  order  to  peddle 
them  out  to  his  cu8t<;mers  for  short  terms  and  at  short  rates. 
Insurance  is  our  business,  not  his.     He  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  those  underwriters  foolish  enough  to 
consent  to  such  an  arrangement.     The  rates  are  not  graded 
for  annual  policies  and  are  entirely  too  low,  unless  we  obtain 
short  rates.     We  prefer  risks  on  the  grain  in  elevators  to  risb 
upon  the  buildings  themselves,  even  at  the  advance  in  the  rate, 
of  fifty  cents,  usually  called  for  by  the  tariff.     Grain  follows  the 
trade  and  market  and  is  always  to  be  found  in  paying  localities, 
but  the  elevator  building  remains  through  all  the  hazard  of  a 
change  of  trade,  and  partakes,  eventually,  of  the  moral  hazard 
of  an  unpopular  market  or  undesirable  locality.     Grain  elevators 
lociited  on  the  line  of  railways  may  thus  become  liable  to  a  ser- 
ious moral  hazard,  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  a  new 
railroad  and  a  change  of  trade.    Examine  carefully  all  bearings, 
especially  those  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  and  report 
arrangement  of  separators,  oat  clippers,  screens,  etc. ,  and  gen- 
eral condition  iis  regards  cleanliness,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  dust  hazard  is  a  serious  feature  of  the  clasa     Boiler 
rooms  should  be  cut  off.     The  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  erad- 
icating weevils  and  other  insects  of  late  has  added  another  and 
serious  hazard  to  the  class.     It  is  an  extremely  volatile  liquid 
and  the  fumes  are  ignitible  and  explosive,  making  it  dangerous 
to  use  lights  until  the  odor  h^is  eutirely  evaporated.     Either 
steam-jets  or  sprinklers  are  desirable  fire  appUances,  especially 
for  higher  hearings  in  head  house.    If  broom  com  stored,  decline. 

Elevator  Car  Manufactories.  These  have  the  hazards  of  wood 
and  UK^tal  workers  and  should  be  inspected  the  same  as  railroad 
car  manufactories. 

Enameled  Cloth  Manufactories.   Same  as  Oil  cloth  manufactories. 

Engine  (Steam)  Manufactories.     (See  Machine  Shops.) 

Engine  (Fire)  Houses.  Would  seem  to  be  good  risks  but  they 
burn  often  when  men  are  away  at  fires. 

Envelope  Manufactories.  There  are  so  few  of  this  class  that 
probably  ninety-nine  agents  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  no 
occasion  to  consider  them.     They  could  be  made  g^ood  risks  if 
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tiaged  with  care  and  cleanliness.  Paper  clippings  should  be 
perly  stored  and  handled.  Some  of  the  larger  risks  of  the 
S8  carry  the  hazard  of  printing  and  paper  box  factories  in 
lition. 

ixcelsior  Manufactories.  Declined  by  most  companies,  and 
88  who  write  them  charge  a  very  high  rate.  The  principal 
ard  is  in  the  manufactured  material,  which  is  subject  to 
ck  flash  fires,  like  shavings.  Confer  with  company  before 
ling. 

air  Ground  Buildings.  Declined  by  most  companies,  and  high 
»  are  charged  by  those  who  accept  the  class.  Confer  with 
ipany  before  binding.  This  class  of  property  is  neglected 
>ughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  and  is  sometimes 
Eied  by  incendiaries,  who  desire  to  have  the  fair  buildings 
isferred  to  another  town.  At  the  time  of  holding  fairs  the 
t  dangerous  processes  connected  with  gasolene,  calcium  car- 
),  dangerous  chemicals,  etc.,  are  on  exhibition,  and  the 
sical  hazard  at  such  periods  is  considerable,  not  overlooking 
great  danger  from  cast-away  cigarettes  and  cigars  while 
ignited  among  refuse  paper  and  in  out  of  the  way  places  to 
ie  a  fire.  The  grand  stands  are  particularly  undesirable. 
)  Grand  Stands.) 

irm  Risks.  We  lose  money  on  this  class  at  current  rates,  and 
(t  insist  not  only  on  a  personal  inspection,  but  full  information 
irding  every  risk.  Must  have  in  every  case  a  liberal  amount 
personal  property  insurance,  including  live-stock;  decline 
18,  small  dwellings  and  other  buildings  at  a  distance  from 
main  group  of  buildings,  also  traveling  threshing  machines 
all  property  where  they  are  stored.  Write  company  for  full 
ructions  and  policy  forms. 

M  Mills.     (See  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills.) 

Srtilizer  Manufactories.  These  are  usually  "nuisances"  and 
lid  be  referred  to  the  company.  Where  rendering  is  done, 
ig  waste  animal  matter  and  dead  animals,  the  grease  and 
3  grmding  hazard  predominates,  and  they  are  practically  un- 
jable  at  obtainable  rates.  Phosphate  mills  are  better  risks  of 
class,  but  require  great  care  and  intelligent  examination  to 
''ent  loss.  Especially  where  sulphuric  acid  is  manufactured, 
3eter  used,  &c.,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  storage  of  sul- 
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phur,  coal,  &c.  Empty  saltpeter  or  nitre  bags  are  especially 
dangerous,  being  liable  to  take  fire  spontaneously.  The  salt- 
peter, therefore,  should  be  stored  where  its  burning  would  not 
endanger  the  risk,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  empty 
bags  be  allowed  about  the  premises.  Great  c^re  is  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  the  Guy-Lussiic  towor.     (See  Acid  Works.) 

Under  no  circumstances  should  risks  be  taken  on  the  manu- 
factured product,  unless  with  an  80  j*  co-insurance  clause. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  short  insured,  and  only  for  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  burned  surface,  which  would  result  in  a 
total  loss  under  the  policy.  The  entire  surface  of  a  quantity  of 
fertilizer  might  be  burned  off  without  injuring  the  unconsumed 
portion.  Without  the  80, *«  clause,  not  less  than  double  rates 
should  be  charged. 

File  Manufactories.     (See  Hardware  Manufactories.) 

Fire-Arms  Manufactories.  These  have  the  usual  hazards,  thcwe 
of  machine-shops,  foimdnes,  &c. ,  and  should  be  insjiected  with 
regard  to  such  features,  also  woodworking  of  gun-stocks,  if 
any.  W^liere  fixed  ammunition  is  loaded,  the  rules  with  regard 
to  cartridge  manufactories  should  bo  observed  and  a  separation 
from  other  values  insisted  upon. 

Fire  Engine  Houses.     (See  Engine  Houses.) 

Fireworks  Manufactories.    Decline. 

Fireworks  Stocks,  tire-crackers  and  torpedoes  only.  Increase 
rate  on  the  building  and  stocks  with  which  they  are  kept 
15  cents  per  ^loo  per  mouth  being  short  rates  of  75  cents  per 
annum. 

Fixtures  and  Furniture  of  Stores.  This  is  desirable  insurance. 
(See  form  for  insuring.) 

Flags  and  Banners.    Stocks  of,  dtcHm^ 

Flax  Mills.  These  have  not  been  })rotitable  risks  at  obtainable 
rates.  Carelessness  as  to  open  liglits,  and  collections  of  com- 
bustible fibre  or  tiyings  in  closed  lights  or  on  tops  of  stovepipe?-'' 
and  on  steampipes,  spontaneous  combustion,  &c.,  have  caused 
many  fires.  They  should  not  be  insured  wnthout  the  consent  of 
the  company  obtained  after  full  survey  and  report. 

Flour  Mills.  These  should  be  referred  to  the  company,  after 
thorough  inspection  and  full  report.     The  clabs  has  not  beeu  a 
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profitable  one.  Decline  mills  equipped  with  old  style  maxih- 
nery  or  located  where  a  full  supply  of  grain  cannot  be  obtained 
it  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  larger  mills  at 
pi^at  grain  centres. 

The  fine  dust  of  flour  mills  is  very  inflammable,  especially 
hat  from  the  * 'middlings,"  which  has  been  known  to  take  fire 
•eadily — ^like  gas — from  the  flame  of  a  candle.  For  this  reason, 
lo  open  lights  should  be  used.  Notice  whether  the  floors  are 
cept  cleanly  swept,  and  free  from  accumulations  of  rubbish  in 
vomers.  Many  millers,  in  case  of  a  "choke"  in  the  chutes  or 
levators,  shovel  the  bran  or  other  material  out  upon  the  floor 
uid  neglect  to  remove  it.  The  orerflotc  of  oil  on  flooring^ 
inderneath  bearhiga,  should  be  cleaned  up  daily.  Metal 
irip  cups  should  be  provided  to  catch  the  falling  oil.  The 
(mut  machine  should  not  be  above  the  lower  floor,  where  it  can 
>e  easily  watched,  and  fl(X)ded  with  water,  in  case  of  fire,  and 
vhere  the  smell  of  fire  or  of  a  heated  journal  will  be  soonest  de- 
ected.  Unless  the  smut  is  blown  out  of  the  building  by  the 
nachine,  it  should  be  removed  daily,  and  not  left  in  the  mill 
>ver  night,  as  fires  often  occur  from  spontaneous  combustion 
vhere  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  Wooden  journals  are  dan- 
l^erous,  if  the  number  of  revolutions  is  over  100  per  minute. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  them  anyway.  Decline  water  power  mills 
vhere  the  supply  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mill  in 
ronstant  operation  (unless  steam  power  as  an  auxiliary  is 
>rovided.)  In  water  power  mills,  the  fore-bay  should  be  planked 
ibove  the  highest  rise  of  water,  and  the  uaiev-wheel  securely 
Hockedy  when  the  mill  is  stopped  at  night  or  on  holidays,  to 
"Prevent  freshets  from  running  the  mill  while  unattended 
ind  causing  fire  from  friction.  Some  advocate  letting  the 
'unner  burrs  down  to  hold  the  lighter  running  machinery.  The 
nore  secure  way  is  to  block  the  wheel.  We  prefer  grist  mills 
loing  custom  work  only,  to  those  flouring  grain /or  the  general 
fuirket — the  latter  are  speculative  and  liable  to  losses  from 
luctuation  in  prices.  Scrutinize  values  closely.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  chutes,  spouts  and  elevators  in  flour  mills,  they 
usually  prove  a  total  loss,  in  case  a  fire  starts,  and  this  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  a  rate. 

The  numerous  fires  caused  by  the  ignition  and  explosion  of  the 
middling  and  otber  fin^  dust  of  flour  mills,  in  consequence  of 
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carelessness  in  the  use  of  open  lights,  call  for  more  than  usual 
care  in  the  inspection  of  risks,  and  for  warranties  in  the  policy 
that  open  lights  shall  not  be  permitted.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
open  lights  alone,  that  such  fires  may  be  caused.  The  same 
result  may  be  produced  by  electricity  from  belts  or  by  the  friction 
of  the  stones,  as  where  the  feed  goes  off  while  at  work.  Being 
of  a  flinty,  hard  rock,  they  strike  fire  easily.  The  *'feed"  may 
go  off  for  the  want  of  grain  in  the  hopper  or  in  consequence  of 
an  obstruction  in  the  feed-pipe.  A  spider's  web  was  sufficient 
to  stop  it,  in  one  case,  and  led  to  a  violent  explosion  in  an  Eng- 
lish mill. 

When  flour  is  showered  from  a  sieve,  over  a  gas  flame,  rapid 
combustion  takes  place.  The  same  result  follows  the  contact 
of  flame  with  many  other  kinds  of  combustible  dust.  In  the 
Pullman  palace  car  works  in  Detroit,  an  explosion  occurred  in 
one  of  the  chutes  for  conveying  rubbish,  shavings,  etc.,  caused 
by  the  ignition  of  the  wood-dust,  which  had — probably  for  the 
first  time  in  years — assumed  the  precise  proportions  of  admix- 
ture with  the  air  necessary  to  cause  explosion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  instances  of  fires  in  milK 
caused  in  the  manner  described. 

Mill  of  Champion,  Adams  &  Co.,  Detroit.     This  mill  was 
nmning  at  night,  with  the  proper  number  of  men.     The  man  in 
charge  of  that  portion  of  the  mill  where  the  fire  occurred  went 
into  the  bin  where  the  middlings  were  stored,  with  a  lighted  globe 
lamp,  for  the  purpose  of  shoveling  middlings.     He  placed  his 
lamp  ')n  the  floor  and  proceeded  with  his  work,  raising  clouds 
of  dust  which  filled  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  mill.     T^^ 
glass  globe  of  the  latnp  had  been  broken  some  time  befot©» 
and  permitted  access  of  the  flour  dust  to  the  flame.     The  re^^^* 
was  a  fire  so  rapid  that  the  man  was  severely  burned  in  his  *^' 
successful  attempts  to  extinguish  it. 

A  fire  destroyed  the  mill  of  Mr.  Bertchy,  at  Milwaukee,  ^^ 
was  caused  by  a  candle  left  burning  near  a  feed  spout. 

The  burning  of  the  Tradeston  Mills,  at  Glasgow,  Scotia^ 
was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  flour-dust  by  the  friction  of  ^ 
stones — the  feed  having  accidently  stopped.     The  stoppage     ^ 
the  feed  is  less  likely  to  be  noticed  in  a  mill  of  many  run»     ^ 
stone,  than  in  a  small  mill  of  only  two  or  three.     The  Tradea*^^ 
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ills  were  among  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  the  explosion,  in 
e  instance  mentioned,  burst  the  dust-box.  '  'There  were  other 
jts  of  the  mill,  where  processes  were  going  on,  which  produced 
r^^  quantities  of  combustible  dust,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
e  second  and  larger  explosion,  which  blew  out  the  gable  ends, 
duced  the  mill  to  ruins,  and  set  the  woodwork  on  fire." — Glas- 
>w  Herald, 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  Professors  MacAdam  and  Rankine 
to  the  above  fire  as  follows.  The  report  states : 
"That  the  fire  inflimed  the  finely  divided  dust  which  was  diffused  through 
B  air  in  the  exhaust  conduits,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  exhaust  box." 
**That  the  sudden  combustion  of  the  dust  diffused  through  the  air  would 
3duce  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion; 
d  this  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of 
easurc  and  bulk — constituting,  in  fact,  an  explosion." 
"We  have  ascertained,  both  from  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  and  from 
inted  and  published  documents,  that  fire  explosions  similar  in  their  cause 
d  nature  to  that  at  the  Tradeston  mills,  are  accidents  of  ordinary  occurrence 
flour  mills,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  apparatus  called  the 
chaust.'  This  fact,  however,  is  little  known  to  the  general  public,  or  indeed, 
any  one  except  those  practically  employed  in  working  such  mills,  though 
appears  to  be  better  known  on  the  continent  than  in  Great  Britain,  being 
sntioned  in  French  and  German  treatises  upon  flour  mills,  but  not,  to  our 
owledge.  in  the  standard  English  books  on  that  subject." 
"Indeed,  the  readiness  with  which  flame  can  be  transmitted  through  an  at 
«phere  of  flourdust  and  air,  may  be  experimentally  shown  by  showering 
ne  of  the  fine  dust  through  a  sieve  placed  a  few  feet  above  a  gas  jet  or  other 
me.  The  combustion  of  the  dusty  atmosphere  takes  place  with  explosive 
[)idity;  and,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  flame  traveling  along  a  train  of 
n-powder  or  flashing  through  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  air." 
•'The  flour-dust  mainly  consists  of  starch  and  gluten,  accompanied  by 
laller  proportions  of  gum,  sugar  and  oil.  All  tliesc  substances  are  composed 
greater  part  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  when  burned  they  yield 
rbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  and  water  vaj)<)r.  These  gases  neces- 
•ily  tend  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  the  dust  and  air  which  give  rise  to 
5m,  and  this  extra  space  demanded  by  the  products  of  the  combustion  is 
ich  enlarged  by  the  high  temiwrature  j>ro(luce(l  during  the  burning,  and 
lich  tends  greatly  to  expand  the  volume  of  the  gases.' 

•*  IVe  have  determined,  hv  direct  experiment,  thatjlour-diist  diffused  through  the  air 
Uained  in  a  box,  and  set  fire  to,  explodes  icith  violence  ^  splits  up  the  wood,  butsts 
'  sides,  and  lifts  up  the  box  even  when  ladened  unth  heavy  weii^hts.  Indeed  the 
xture  of  flour-dust  and  air  is  destructively  explosive,  and  there  can  be  no 
ubt  that  the  fire-explosion  of  the  dusty  atmosphere  in  the  exhaust  box  in 
B  Tradeston  mills,  which  was  eighteen  feet  long,  nine  feet  high,  and  seven 
8t  wide,  would  sliatter  the  sides  and  force  the  accumulated  fine  dust  lying 
.  the  shelves  and  floor  out  of  the  box  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  mill." 
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produce  explosion,  as  well  as  fire,  it  is  only  necessary 
lour  mixture  be  more  or  less  confined  within  a  given 
i  that  the  fine,  impalpable  dust  be  diffused  through  the 
ain  proportions.  He  advocates  the  separation  of  the 
)rocesses  of  flour  mills,  so  that  the  entire  property  need 
itroyed  by  a  single  accident. 

rtaining  applications  for  the  insurance  of  flour  mills, 
we  desire  our  agents  to  notice  whether  both  the  owner 
employed  recognize  this  danger  from  open  lights.  The 
skepticism  of  those  claiming  to  be  "practical"  men,  as 
hey  are  pleased  to  term  "theory,"  frequently  causes 
have  been  thus  explicit  on  this  important  point  and 
3ted  this  much  space  to  the  statistics  of  fires,  in  the 
it  will  enable  agents  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  as 
iger  from  open  lights,  and,  also,  as  to  the  danger  of 
5  smoking  in  a  mill,  outside  of  the  office.  No  reason- 
would  decline  to  learn  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
Qd  if  any  mill-owner  persists  in  entertaining  doubts  on 
rtant  subject,  it  is  l)est  to  let  him  insure  himself. 

President  Washburn  of  the  Home  was  one  of  the  first, 
first,  to  call  attention  to  the  explosiveness  of  flour  dust 

over- taxed  mil  is,  i.  e.,  mills  which  are  run  beyond 
age  capacity.  They  are  apt  to  })reak  down  or  to  bum 
ion. 

is  sometimes  stored  so  that  it  covers  slow-running 

This  is  dangerous.     Examine  carefully  all  journals 

•  floors  and  in  dark,  out  of  the  way  places.      They 

regularly  oiled,  and  any  greasy  rags  or  cotton  waste 
it  them  should  not  be  thrown  carelessly  aside,  as  is  too 

case,  thus  endangering  the  mill.  Metal  receptacles 
''aste  should  be  provided,  and  regularly  emptied  ever}' 

'er-loading  of  floors,  either  with  flour  or  grain,  is 
Jause  sagging  and  throw  shafting  'Vmt  of  line,"  result- 
3tion  and  heated  journals. 

>ra/  hazard  of  large  flour  tnills  doing  a  ^^ merchant 
^i.  e.,  grinding  to  sell  on  owner's  account — is  often 
Us,  owing  to  the  fl  ictuations  of  the  market.     A  loss 
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of  a  small  amount  in  the  market  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  may 
entail  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  per  day  in  the  case  of  mills 
of  large  caj)acity.  During  seasons  when  mills  are  losing  money, 
some  owners  are  not  apt  to  examine,  carefully,  for  heated  jour- 
nals or  other  dangers,  especially  if  fully  insured;  and  it  is 
needless  to  remind  an  agent  that  a  neglected  journal  will  as 
surely  bum  a  mill  as  will  the  match  of  an  incendiary. 

A  neglected  wooden  journal  will  soon  take  fire.  It  may  be 
seriously  questioned  if  wooden  journals  are  safe  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  when  running  at  any  rate  of  speed,  as,  when  not 
properly  oiled,  the  slowest  journals  are  certain  to  heat.  Wooden 
journals,  also,  are  generally  in  the  upper  stories  of  mills,  where 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  neglected  and  more  dangerous  in  case 
they  ignite. 

* 'Middlings  Purifiers." — By  this  process,  which  is  a  simple 
system  of  sieves,  with  exhausts  to  remove  dust,  chaff,  etc.,  the 
"spring"  wheats  make  a  better  grade  of  flour  than  was  formerly 
produced  from  the  best  grades  of  * 'winter,"  as  well  as  a  larger 
quantity  (16  lbs.)  to  the  barrel. 

The  fact  that  flour  is  ground  coarser,  or,  technically,  **higher" 
than  formerly — the  stones  not  running  so  close  as  under  the  old 
process — where  the  aim  was  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
flour  from  p^ussing  into  the  middlings — might  be  a  favorable 
feature  of  the  physical  hazjird  if  the  process  did  not  require  a 
greater  number  of  stones  to  do  the  work,  which  may  counter- 
balance it. 

Fire  Appliances  in  Flour  Mills. — There  can  be  little  question 
— in  view  of  tlie  rapidity  of  flour  mill  fires,  and  the  danger  of 
explosions,  rendering  ordinary  appliances,  such  as  force-pump* 
and  pails  of  water,  almost  useless — that  steam  jets  and  sprink- 
lers would  be  the  most  efficient  of  all  fire  appliances  for  flour 
mills,  not  only  on  account  of  the  thoroughness  with  w^hich  they 
extinguish  fire,  but  also  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which 
tliey  may  be  applied.  In  view  of  the  strong  suction  draft  of 
the  exhaust  bo.t\  a  steam  jet  opening  into  it  would  be  an 
admirable  precaution^  and  one  which  might  be  provided  at 
little  expense.  The  combustible  character  of  flour-dust  would 
be  instantly  neutralized  by  the  volume  of  steam,  which  would 
find  its  way  through  elevators,  chutes,  spouts,  exhaust  boxes 
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Euid  other  places,  where  water  could  not  be  applied,  and  would 
Bztinguish  a  fire  in  a  few  moments. 

The  precaution  of  having  the  valves  to  steam  jets  and  sprink- 
lers outside  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  flour  mills. 

Grist  Mills,  or  mills  doing  a  custom  work  only  for  sur- 
rounding farmers,  with  not  over  four  run  of  stones,  and  with 
^mut  machines  not  above  the  first  floor,  are  much  better  risks 
tlian  merchant  flour  mills,  as  the  neighbors  and  farmers  are 
genei'ally  interested  in  their  preservation,  and  the  risks  are  free 
From  the  moral  hazard  usually  connected  with  the  speculative 
sending  of  flour  for  the  market.     Submit  surveys  to  company. 

Floorcloth.     (See  Oil  Cloth.) 

Flowers,  Artificial,  Stocks  of.  These  are  very  damageable 
stocks,  worse  than  millinery,  and  unprofitable  to  underwriters 
at  obtainable  rates.  Where  they  are  in  honest  hands,  they  are 
insurable  at  full  rates,  but  few  companies  write  them. 

Florists'  Stocks.    DecUne. 

Foods.     (See  Cereal  Foods.) 

Foundries.  Submit  application  to  company.  The  amount  in- 
sured on  patterns  should  be  very  small — in  no  case  exceeding 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  policy.  They  are  often  entirely  valueless 
before  a  fire,  but  are  sometimes  claimed  to  be  valuable  after 
they  have  been  destroyed.  Not  over  one-half  the  value  claimed 
for  them  should  be  permitted  to  be  insured.  Whenever  a  ma- 
chine becomes  unsalable,  the  patterns  of  its  various  parts  become 
worthless,  and  a  moral  hazard  attaches  to  the  insurance  of  them. 
Very  small  amounts  should  be  taken  on  flasks.  After  a  casting, 
flasks  should  not  be  piled  up  where  they  may  endanger  the 
building  in  case  they  should  take  fire,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
from  being  overheated  or  from  concealed  sparks. 

The  roofs  or  ceilings  over  casting  floors  should  be  high  enough 
to  prevent  their  being  endangered,  in  case  of  a  ^'boil'*  or  explo- 
sion of  molten  metal.  Examine  carefully  the  core  ovens^  and 
see  that  old  wooden  patterns,  or  other  combustible  materials,  are 
not  piled  over  them.  The  cupola  chimney  should  rise,  at  least, 
10  feet  above  the  highest  i>oint  of  any  roof  within  a  radius  of  50 
feet,  and  roof  should  have  a  clearance  around  stack  by  at  least 
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3  feet.  The  pouring  fl(x>r  and  charging  floor  should  be  built 
entirely  of  fireproof  material.  Where  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  woodwork  is  done,  carpenter  shop  rates  should  be 
charged,  unless  in  a  separate  building,  where  it  will  not  endan- 
ger the  foundry. 

For  pattern  shop,  if  more  than  two  men  employed  and  power 
used,  when  in  main  building,  or  exposing  same,  an  additional 
rate  should  be  charged. 

Frame  Rows  and  Ranges.    (See  page  63.) 

Fruit  Evaporators.  Are  accepted  by  few  companies,  and  only 
at  high  rates.  The  principal  hazard  is,  of  course,  in  the  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  constant  use  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
risks  where  drying  is  done,  subjects  the  W(xxiwork  to  quick  fireS' 
if  not  spontaneous  ignition.  Confer  with  the  company  before 
binding,  and  advise  fully  as  to  the  heating  apparatus  storage 
and  care  of  fuel,  etc.,  etc. 

Fulling  Mills.     (See  Cotton  and  Woolen  MiUs.) 

Fur  Stocks.     A  bad  class,  heavy  claims  always  follow  small 

fires — better  decline  stocks  and  get  building  or  furniture  and 

fixtures. 

Furnaces.     (See  Blast  Furnaces.) 

Furniture  Factories.     (See  Cabinet  Factories.) 

Garbage  Crematories.    Decline.     (See  Crematories.) 

Gas  Works.     These  are  not  necessarily  dangerous  risks  when 

proj)erly  constructed.     Ai)plications  should  be  referred  to  the 

company.      Tlie  hazard  of  explosion,  except  for  loss  by  fire- 

can  not  be  assumed. 

Gins.     (See  Cotton  (iins.) 

Glass  Factories.  Tlie  principal  haziird  is  in  the  furnaces  and 
ovens,  and,  like  all  classes  of  risks  using  fire  heat,  the  woou* 
work  is  very  ignitil)le.  There  should  be  no  woodwork  whatever 
near  the  furnaces.  Wlici*e  factories  use  natural  gas  for  f^^^» 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  supply  of  fuel  is  ample  ^^ 
that  its  exhaustion  would  not  involve  a  moral  hazard.  Ad^is^ 
with  comi)any  }>efore  binding. 

Glove  Factories.  These  seem  to  have  been  unprofitable  risks ^^ 
the  companies,  and  stocks  are  very  susceptible  to  damage  by 
water  and  smoke.     The  physical  hazard,  however,  does  not  se^ 
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o  warrant  the  mortality  in  the  class.     In  safe  hands,  the  risks, 
vhen  properly  managed,  ought  to  be  insurable  at  proper  rates. 

Glucose  Manufactories.  Refer  to  the  company  before  binding, 
vith  full  explanation,  after  a  careful  survey.  They  combine 
nany  of  the  hazards  of  starch  mills,  sugar  refineries,  kiln  drjring, 
fee,  and  full  rates  are  needed. 

Glue  Works.  These  are  generally  nuisances,  and  should  be  de- 
'lined. 

Grand  Stands  at  Race-Tracks,  Fair-Grounds,  &c.,  are  un- 
lesirable  risks  and  have  been  unprofitable  as  a  class.  Most 
x)mpanies  decline  them  altogether.  Underneath  the  tier  of 
teats  may  be  found  quantities  of  waste  paper,  thrown  away  by 
)atrons  after  candy,  luncheons,  &c. ,  have  been  eaten,  only,  to 
»,tch  the  falling  cigarettes  or  cigar  stumps  after  the  crowd  have 
eft  for  the  day.     Obtainable  rates  are  as  a  rule  inadequate. 

Grain  Elevators.     (See  Elevators.) 

Green  Houses.  These  risks  are  not  desirable,  nor  are  risks  on 
he  plants  contained  in  them,  which  are  easily  injured,  if  not 
dlled,  by  smoke  and  water,  or  by  the  cold  air  conseciuent  upon 
he  breakage  of  glass  in  case  a  fire  occurs  in  winter.  Fires  have 
)een  caused  in  green  houses,  also,  by  rats  carrying  combustible 
naterial  to  the  vicinity  of  heating  pipes.  Plants  often  have 
ancy  and  extravagant  values,  especially  after  a  fire.  Modem 
tructures,  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water,  with  boilers  and  heaters 
outside  of  main  building,  are  written  by  some  companies  at  full 
ates,  but  the  company  should  be  conferred  with  before  binding. 

Grist  Mills.     (See  Flour  Mills.) 

Groceries,  Wholesale.  These  risks  have  changed  in  character 
leriously  of  late  years.  They  suggest  to  the  average  under- 
vriter  the  nominal  hazard  of  the  old-time  risk  of  sugar  in  hogs- 
leads  and  barrels,  flour  and  molasses  in  barrels,  coffee  in  bags, 
ea  in  chests,  &c.,  &c..  whereas  the  modern  wholesale  grocery 
tore  is  practically  a  compound  special  hazard,  involving  the 
isks  of  coffee  grinding,  and  sometimes  of  coffee  roasting ;  of 
pice  grinding,  frequently  with  old-fashioned  wooden  mills;  of 
)re8erving;  putting  up  of  extracts,  compounding,  canning,  cold 
•ectifying,  and  other  hazards  which  make  ordinary  rates  ridic- 
dously  inadequate. 
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The  following  are  the  charges  to  be  added  to  the  building  rate 
under  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule,  and  indicate  the  care 
requisite  for  insuring  this  class: 


1009 


WHOLESALE  GROCERIES  OCCUPANCY  CHARGES* 


CLASS  A.      6R0CERIES.-WH0LESALE. 

Without  manufacturing  or  any  of  the  additional 
hazards  specified  below 

CLASS  B. 

If  bottling  wines,  liquors,  olive  oil,  blueing,  or 
other  preparations,  with  packing 

CLASS  C. 

If  mixing  and  packing  flour,  starch,  baking  powder, 

cereals  or  similar  substances; 
Or  if  printing 

CLASS  I). 

If  manufacturing  flavoring  extracts,   essences  or 

drugs; 
Or  if  rectifying  by  cold  process  only; 
Or  if  molasses  reboiling  or  maple  syrup  mixing; 
Or  if  coffee  milling,  polishing,  separating,  mixing, 

and  grinding,  with  power; 
Or  if  fruit  cleaning  with  power  or  dry  room,  or 

bleaching  with  sulphur 

CLASS  E. 

Or  if  coffee  roasting,  using  only  gas  fuel  standard 
equipment,  fire  proof  fioors,  metal  cooling  pans, 
metal  troughs,  metal  conveyors,  and  metal  hoods 
over  roasters; 

Or  if  8pice  grinding  with  modern  iron  frame  mills. 

CLASS  F. 

If  coffee  roasting,  standard  equipment,  using  other 
than  gas  fuel 

CLASS  G. 

If  spice  grinding  with  wooden  frame    mills 

CLASS  n. 

If  coffee  roasting,  old  style  equipment,  wooden 
floors,  wooden  cooling  troughs,  or  wooden  con- 
veyors  


♦Charges  are  not  cumulative.     The  higher  rate  in 
each  case  includes  the  less. 


10 


15 


Add  for 
ContBOti 

BfttB. 


30 


40 


50 


1.25 


Centi 


40 


40 


45 


50 


eo 


70 
75 


1.10 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  maximum  charge  for  each  class 
I  not  that  fixed  for  the  class  in  the  schedule,  which  equitably 
ikes  into  account  that  each  process  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale 
rocery  store  is  only  an  incident  of  the  risk  and  not  the  entire 
ccupancy  of  the  building. 

Gun  Manufactories.    (See  Fire  Arms  Manufactories.) 

Halls,  With  Scenery.  Where  the  ceiling  over  the  stage  is  higher 
lan  that  over  the  auditorium,  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  and 
)wering  scenery,  the  rate  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  the- 
tre.     (See  Theatres.) 

Small,  country  halls,  where  a  simple  raised  platform,  without 
•aps,  and  perhaps  two  side  dressing-rooms,  comprise  the  only 
leatre  feature,  may  be  insured  at  lower  rates ;  but  all  others 
lould  have  a  full  theatre  schedule  applied.  The  woodwork  of 
age  and  wings,  etc.,  should  be  painted  with  asbestos  paint  as 
fire  retardant.  It  is  usually  exceedingly  dry  and  liable  to  ignite 
tid  flash  into  an  uncontrollable  fire. 

Hardware  Manufactories.  Examine  carefully  the  japanning 
rocess.  It  should  be  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  fireproof 
xym  or,  better  still,  outside  of  the  building.  The  buflBng  haz- 
rd  is  an  important  one,  the  fine  polishing  dust  resulting  from 
16  process  being  peculiarly  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
he  room  should  be  cut  off  from  the  main  structure,  and  the 
ust  should  be  blown  out  of  the  building  through  metal  spouts 
T  chutes.  The  working  of  celluloid  for  handles  is  a  feature  of 
lodern  cutlery  factories,  which  is,  of  course,  a  serious  one,  and 
le  company  would  want  full  advice.     Where  much  woodwork 

done,  as  for  handles  of  tools,  &c.,  the  rate  should  be  graded 
:cordingly  and  the  risk  inspected  with  reference  to  the  hazard 
:  woodworking. 

Hardware,  Stocks  of.  Few  classes  of  hazards  are  more  inade- 
iiately  rated  than  these.  They  damage  easily  by  fire  and  water. 
he  burning  of  paper  wrappers  only  on  shelves,  even  where  the 
re  is  extinguished,  is  apt  to  injure  the  contents  by  taking  the 
jmper  out  of  steel  and  by  discoloring  handles,  &c.  The  sale  of 
arosene,  alcohol,  turpentine,  benzine  and  paints  is  frequently 
uried  on  in  connection  with  these  stores  and  adds  very  much 
» the  hazard,  especially  where  the  handling  of  such  dangerous 
aids  is  entrusted  to  clerks  not  acquainted  with  their  danger. 
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The  average  retail  druggist  knows  how  to  handle  these  materials, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  i)ercentage  of  loss  to  premium  in 
the  case  of  retail  drug  stores  is  less  than  that  of  hardware  stores. 

Hat  Factories.  These  combine  many  hazards — drying,  bleach- 
ing, felting,  &c.,  &c.  They  should  be  referred  to  the  company, 
and  sometimes  need  the  careful  insj)ection  given  to  cotton  and 
W(H)len  mills.  The  wool  felt  factories  carry  with  them  the  haz- 
ards of  woolen  mills  and  should  be  inspected  for  the  same  risks 
as  that  class;  the  hazard  of  the  picker  and  card  room  being 
greater  than  that  of  most  woolen  mills,  tecause  of  the  low  grade 
of  stock  used  and  the  necessary  flyings  in  the  card  room,  this 
lK)rtion  of  the  risk  l)eing  usually  very  dirty.  Fur  felt  hat  fac- 
tories do  not  involve  all  of  these  hazards,  the  chief  being  the 
drying  and  heating  of  slug  irons.  In  straw  hat  factories  the 
hazjirds  are,  of  course,  bleaching,  drying  and  pressing. 

Hay  in  Stacks.  Decline,  unless  close  to  the  barnyard.  Isolated 
hay  cocks  in  meadows  and  on  prairies  are  uninsurable.  A  creep- 
ing grass  fire  set  by  careh^ss  gunners,  or  by  sparks  from  loco- 
motives, will  burn  up  enough  of  these  in  a  year  to  prevent  their 
being  profitable  at  any  obtainable  rates. 

Hay  Presses  or  Barns.  These  should  not  be  insured  without  the 
consent  of  the  comj)any  first  obtained.  They  are  usually  by  the 
side  of  railroad  tracks,  great  carelessness  is  observable  as  to  loose 
hay  and  straw  about  the  doorways,  and  they  are  not  always 
commercial  successes.  They  are  especially  dangerous  when  run 
by  steam  power,  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  boiler-room,  &^- 

Hemp  and  Jute  Mills.  These  should  be  declined  as  a  rul^- 
Under  no  circumstances  should  thev  be  taken  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  company  first  obtained.  They  have  been  a  losii^S 
class,  and  always  will  be  until  the  owners  take  precautio'^® 
which  they  are  deterred  from  taking,  as  a  rule,  bei^ause  of  ***^ 
expense  of  Siife  construction. 

The  principal  hazard  is  in  the  necessarily  large  amouu*  ^ 
waste  in  the  working  of  the  material,  some  of  the   proce^^ 
being  very  dirty ;  jute  particularly  is  subject  to  spontaneous  ^^ 
nition  when  damp. 

Henneries.    With  incubators,  refer  to  compjmy  before  bindi^^ 

Hominy  Mills.    These  are  undesirable  at  obtainable  rates.    T^^^' 
are  usually  cheaply  constructed  and  careless  in  managemeu^* 
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Hop  Houses.  Do  not  bind  without  consent  of  company. 
Standard:  brick;  metal  roofs;  floors  of  stone,  brick  or  earth — 
never  wood.  First  floor  at  least  12  feet  high.  Hop  kiln  joists 
12  feet  above  heating  pipes.  Pipes  riveted  at  each  joint,  or 
wired  with  continuous  wire,  fastened  around  pipe  at  each  joint ; 
and  must  enter  good  brick  flues — never  pass  out  of  side  wall, 
window  or  roof.  Vessel  in  which  brimstone  is  burned  should 
be  covered  with  perforated  iron.  Pipes  and  stoves  should  be 
dusted  off  thoroughly  after  each  drying.  No  oj)en  lights.  No 
kerosene.  Baling  done  by  daylight  only.  Barrels  of  water 
and  pails.  Constant  watch  during  drying  season.  Stationary 
ladder  attached  to  side  and  roof  of  kiln.  If  wooden  kiln,  line 
the  sides  with  metal;  and  heating  pipes  must  be  at  least  24 
inches  from  wall.  Front  wall  around  heater  must  be  brick,  or 
protected  by  space  not  less  than  ten  inches,  and  lined  with  metal. 

Basis  Rates.  B  Class      C  Class       D  Class 

Brick,  Brick,  Frame. 

Metal  Roof.  Shingle  Roof. 

Hop  kilns,  without  drying  privilege        1.50  1.80  2.00 

Hops,  in  storage  house  or  cooling  room    1.50  1.80  2.00 

But  not  less,  in  any  case,  than  the  building  rate,  if  building 
rates  are  higher  than  above. 

Hops  while  contained  in  kilns,  or  in  buildings  exposed  by 
drying,  must  be  written  at  above  basis  rate  for  hops  with  the 
following  additional  charge  for  drying  privilege : 

Class  B,  81.70  Class  C,  $2.00  Class  D,  82.50 

This  charge  for  drying  covers  one  season  only,  and  no  de- 
duction is  to  be  made  for  shortness  of  tenn. 

Any  building  provided  with  apparatus  for  drying  hops  must 
be  written  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  and  be  rated  as  a 
hop  kiln. 

Hop  kiln  should  be  at  least  100  feet  from  storage  or  cooling 
warehouses. 

Hops  in  Bales.  These  were  regarded  for  years  as  good  stocks 
to  insure,  and  there  is  no  inherent  fire  hazard  to  justify  the 
heavy  loss  ratio,  which  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  when  a  fire 
once  starts  the  hops  are  easily  injured  by  smoke  and  water,  as 
well  as  by  fire,  and  claims,  where  owners  are  not  conscientious, 
are  so  excessive  as  to  make  it  safe  to  decline  the  risks.  Hoi>s 
in  bales  in  disinterested  custody,  stored  in  warehouses,  not 
those  of  the  owner  himself,  are  insurable  at  proper  rates — not 
less  than  1  ^  in  any  case. 

Horse  Cars  in  Horse  Car  Stables.  These  are  usually  insured 
under  a  blanket  form  which  insures  total  loss  to  the  insurance 
oompanies  and  a  low  rate  to  the  car  companies.     Where  insured, 
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the  policy  should  have  the  SO^  co-insurance  clause  attaches 
(See  page  438.) 

Hosiery  Mills.     (See  Woolen  Mills.) 

Hospitals.  Decline  those  exclusively  for  contagious  diseases, 
pest  houses,  etc.,  especially  where  their  presence  will  be  object- 
ionable to  neighbors.  As  I  write  the  destruction  of  one  by  a 
mob  at  South  Omaha  illustrates  the  danger.  It  was  a  small- 
pox hospital.  Neighbors  naturally  objected  and  it  was  totally 
destroyed. 

Hotels.     A  hotel  with  the  laundry  and  kitchen  outside,  or  in  a 
fire- resisting  r(K)m,  heated  by  steam,  ought  to  be  a  profitable 
risk  at  ordinary  rates,  and  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  fact  Hh^^ 
the  guests  are  not  always  of  a  careful  character,  and  intoxicate 
parties  are  liable  to  be  careless  with  lights,  cigars  and  fires.    Tb^ 
laundry  should  be  completely  cut  off  from  the  hotel  building  ^ 
and  the  kitchen  should  be  safely  arranged.     Most  hotels,  ho^^' 
ever,  are  fire-traps,  and  the  annual  mortality  of  the  class  is  9^ 
great  that  if  the  facts  were  known  to  travelers  they  would  b^^ 
appalled  as  to  the  risks  they  run.     Probably  few  underwriter^^ 
take  the  trouble  to  inspect  hotels  while  traveling  for  their  com-^ 
panics.     They  might  well  do  so,  in  their  own  interest  as  well  a^^ 
in  tlie  interest  of  their  companies  and  of  the  community.    Every^ 
cause  of  fire  removed  tends  to  cut  down  the  fire  loss.     Two  of  the 
most  frecpient  causes  of  fires  are  almost  universally  overlooked, 
viz.,  the  proximity  of  window  curtains  to  open  fire-places  and  to 
gas  jets,  where  a  current  of  air  coming  through  the  open  win- 
dow would  blow  the  curtain  inevitably  either  into  the  gas  jet  or 
the  fire.     Sawdust  spittoons  are  commonly  used,  and  a  lighted 
cigar  thrown  into  one  of  these  late  at  night  is  almost  certain  to 
escape  the  attention  of  skn^py  employees. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  hotel,  with  its  cellular  construction, 
so  to  si>eak,  of  divided  rooms,  like  bulkheads,  and  its  compara- 
tively harmless  processes,  should  not  be  among  the  safest  of  risks, 
with  reasonably  slow-burning  construction,  which  would  not  be 
exj)ensive.     Tliev  are  s<ife  risks  in  every  country  except  our  own. 

Season  H^flels,  Seaside  Besorts,  Summer  Hotels^  Sdnit- 
arium.s.  Thc^se  as  a  class  have  not  been  profitable,  except 
where  the  greatest  intelligence  has  been  observed  in  noting 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  are  commercial  successee. 
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iere  they  have  become  unprofitable  for  any  reason,  losing 
ir  trade,  especially  in  the  case  of  health  resorts,  they  should 
declined.  They  are  usually  constructed  in  the  cheapest  man- 
^  ordinarily  of  frame,  with  a  single  staircase,  which  would 
k  off  the  escape  of  the  inmates  and  prevent  any  intelligent 
ort  at  extinction  in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire. 

Hotel  Furniture,  Few  classes  of  property  are  more  liable  to 
jreciation  from  wear  and  tear  than  hotel  furniture.  Second- 
id,  partly,  worn  out  hotel  furniture  will  not  sell  for  twenty - 
)  per  cent,  of  its  original  cost,  and  if  stored  and  not  in  use 
uld  be  regarded  as  uninsurable  above  this  percentage  of 
2^nal  value.     A  serious  moral  hazard  is  often  involved. 

HOW    TO   BUILD    A   HOTKL. 

I  view  of  the  number  of  fires  occurring,  almost  daily,  throughout  the 
Led  States,  in  buildings  occupied  as  hotels,  resulting,  in  only  too  many 
siuces,  in  loss  of  life,  it  would  seem  clearly  to  be  the  duty  of  everyone 
«ssed  of  knowledge,  no  matter  how  acquired,  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
'enting  fires,  to  give  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge  to  the  public,  and 
icularly  to  those  about  to  erect  hotels.  With  this  conception  of  duty. 
ive  prepared  the  following  pages.  They  are  the  result  of  careful  study 
he  fires  occurring  in  hotels  throughout  the  past  twenty  years — not  only 
c  insured  by  my  own  company  (themselves  not  few  in  number),  but 
c  which  have  occurred,  whether  insured  or  not,  from  Maine  to  California. 
ot  content  with  my  own  theories  and  investigations,  I  have  taken  the 
aution  to  send  the  proof  of  these  pages  to  various  experts  of  my  acquain- 
« — ^underwriters,  adjusters,  architects,  builders,  and  to  hotel  pro;  rietors 
Qselves,  with  request  for  a  careful  revision  and  suggestions,  holding 

everybody  knows  more  than  anybody.  Having  taken  such  pains  to 
re  a  consensus  of  judgment,  I  present  the  result  to  those  who  may  be 
rested,  without  diffidence,  because  I  can  claim  they  are  not  my  own  ideas 
ely  :  and  that  those  who  contemplate  erecting  structures  which  are  to 
ter,  during  the  night  hours  of  greatest  danger,  their  fellow-beings  who 

be  helpless  because  unconscious,  will  do  well  to  study  and  follow  the 
ce  presented.  Certain  considerations  are  of  such  vital  importance  that 
ould  be  almost  sufficient  to  name  them  merely,  without  argument  or 
:anation,  were  it  not  that  much  of  the  detail  necessary  to  carry  them 

would  not  be  understood  by  those  owners  who  have  not  practical 
wledge  of  construction. 

nfortunately,  those  who  build  hotels  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
e  is  a  happy  medium  between  a  fireproof  hotel  and  a  tinderbox  of  frame. 

that  this  medium  can  be  reached  by  a  slight  advance  in  the  cost  of 
iing,  as  compared  with  what  might  be  termed  rapid-burning  construction 
pposed  to  slow-burning  construction.     One  great  secret  of  securing  the 
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latter  is  the  simple  one  of  cutting  off  air  drafts  in  the  hollow  spaces   ai 
partitions  and  enclosing  walls  which  run  from  story  to  story  and  not  only 
facilitate  the  spread  of  the  fire,  but  contribute  to  its  intensity  ;  and  the  further 
important  point  of  providing  suitable  exits  for  the  inmates,  especially    by 
enclosing  the  staircases  either  with  fireproof  walls  of  brick,  or  of  burnt  clay 
blocks  in  T  and  angle-iron  frames,  or  by  filling  in  solidly  between  the  woollen 
studs  of  combustible  enclosing  walls  with  ordinary  brick  and  mortar.    Even 
this  last  economical  form  of  construction  would  probably  hold  a  staircase  for 
safe  exit  of  all  the  inmates. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  I  have  prepared 
the  following  pages  (which  have  also  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  contemplate  erecting  hotels),  in  order  that  when  applied  to 
for  information  the  Insurance  Agent  can  offer  his  patrons  valuable  informa- 
tion, w^hich  will  save  not  only  money  but  life. 

I  have  combined  with  the  points  as  to  construction  some  practical  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  arrangement  of  rooms  and  other  matters  which  I 
have  secured  after  conference  with  hotel  men  and  other  experts,  and  after 
careful  personal  observation,  for  many  years  past,  while  traveling  from  one 
city  to  another.  Some  directions  (as  to  flues,  for  example)  are  repetitions 
of  previous  ones  in  this  book,  but  are  inserted'here  in  order  that  one  studying 
the  subject  will  find  all  under  one  head. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOTEL. 

Construction.  Fire  resisting  construction*  for  hotels  in- 
volves considerations  so  simple  that  they  should  occur 
naturally  to  any  thouglitful  person.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  prevention  of  air  drafts  which  would  draw 

Hame   from   one  story  to   another.      Almost  the  earliest 

• 

practical  lesson  learned  in  life  in  connection  with  fire  is 
that  combustion  is  accelerated  by  a  good  draft,  and  that 
tire,  for  want  of  a  draft,  will  ])urn  slowly,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  expire,  as  it  certainly  will  if  deprived  of  oxj'gen,  even  . 
to  the  extent  that  a  closed  room  of  small  dimensions  has 
been  known  to  suffocate  an  ordinary  fiame.  But  thechil^'^ 
who  learns  to  open  tlie  drafts  of  a  stove,  both  in  thestove- 
pipe  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  seems  to  forget,!^ 
maturer  years,  the  clanger  of  having  such  drafts  in  the 
building  in  wiiich  he  lives  and  sleeps  as  are  afforded  by 
staircase  shafts,  elevator  shafts  and  the  hollow  spaces  in 
the  partitions  and  outer  or  enclosing  walls.  The  dimen- 
sions of  each  upright  flue  between  the  studs  of  a  partition 

♦  To  those  wishing  to  build  fireproof  hotels,  a  pamphlet  on  **  How  to 
Build  Fireproof  "  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
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m  greater  in  square  inches  than  the  throat  capacity 
chimney  of  the  Iiouse,  and  flame  getting  access  to 
ir  passages  in  improperly  constructed  buildings 
more  rapidly  from  cellar  to  roof  than  through  a 
y  to  find  an  exit. 

ref ore,  dwell  first  upon  the  importance  of  cutting 
jommunications  from  story  to  story,  of  whatever 
er,  as  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  to  insure 
mbustion,  rapid  extinction  and  the  confinement  of 
)  its  floor  of  origin.  The  maximum  of  safety  and 
nimum  of  danger  would  be  secured  if  the  only 
iways,  staircases,  elevators,  etc.,  for  getting  from 
ry  to  another  were  entirely  outside  of  the  building. 
■  course,  is  not  always  practicable,  but  it  is  entirely 
ible,  and  ought  to  be  a  provision  of  every  building 
bt  all  communications  from  story  to  story  should  be 
larate  enclosure  tower  of  brick  walls,  with  fireproof 
t  the  openings  ;  and  in  buildings  of  larger  ground 
)a  than  five  thousand  square  feet  there  should  be  at 
^o  such -systems  of  staircases,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
re.  In  these  separate  enclosures,  or  brick  towers, 
ircases,  elevators,  dumb-waiters,  risers  for  water 
;as  pipes,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  carried,  and  especially 
ad-pipes  for  supplying  water  for  the  extinction  of 
>  that  the  latter,  with  outlets  for  hose  near  the 
ys,  could  be  used  to  the  last  moment  by  firemen  or 
employes  of  the  hotel.  They  can  be  built  flush 
le  outer  walls,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  archi 
I  effects.  Revolving  doors,  glazed  with  wire  glass, 
:)revent  passage  of  smoke. 

inmates  could  escape  by  means  of  stairways  so 
d,  without  danger  of  being  burned.  Stone  st.iirs  or 
irs  with  stone  treads  without  an  iron  web  beneath 
16  are  dangerous,  as  they  crumble  if  exposed  to  fire. 

J  enclosed  hallways  should  be  lighted  througliout 
le  or  lard  oil  lamps  firmly  attached  to  brackets,  at 
lent  height  (seven  feet)  from  the  floor  to  prevent 
ling  knocked  off  by  hurrying  persons,  (or  in  a  poitket 
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in  the  brick  wall,  in  which  the  lamp  could  be  placed,  with 
light  metal  frame  door  and  red  glass  in  same,  with  small 
vent  holes  in  frame  for  ventilation.  This  should  be  kept 
locked  to  prevent  removal  of  the  lamp),  so  that  in  case  the 
gas  or  electric  light  should  be  cut  off  by  a  fire,  as  electric- 
light  and  gas  systems  nearly  always  are,  these  avenues  of 
escape  would  not  be  darkened. 

Oil  lamps,  with  red  glass,  should  be  displayed  where 
they  can  be  seen  throughout  their  entire  length,  to  indicate 
the  doors  to  the  stain^ases.  In  fact,  all  hallways  of  a  hotel 
should  be  lighted  with  whale  or  lard  oil  lamps  or  candles 
by  night,  the  lamps  being  so  arranged  as  to  illuminate 
plainly  printed  directions  to  the  staircases.  Gasolene 
must  not  be  used,  and  kerosene  is  objectionable. 

Lamps  should  be  so  secured  that  they  cannot  easily  he 
taken  to  rooms  for  heating  curling  irons. 

Hotel  halls  should  be  straight  and  without  turns,  so  that 
the  line  of  vision  is  clear  from  one  end  to  the  other,  thus 
facilitating  the  escape  of  guests  in  the  event  of  fire. 

I  regard  these  suggestions  as  among  the  most  important 
for  the  safety  of  life,  and  I  am  confident  they  would  be 
so  pronounced  by  every  practical  fire  department  chief 
throughout  the  country. 

FRAME  OR  WOODEN  HOTELS. 

It  is  not  always  practicable,  especially  in  some  location^* 
to  build  expensive  brick  or  stone  hotels,  and  frame  build- 
ings are  a  necessity.  The  average  man,  however,  who  is 
not  an  expert  in  construction,  assumes  that  a  frame  build- 
ing cannot  be  made  slow  burning.  This  is  a  great  mistake 
and  an  unfortunate  one,  for  such  a  conclusion  usuallj 
results  in  a  fire-trap,  when  a  few  dollars  of  expense  i" 
directions  which  would  add  to  the  life  of  the  structure 
might  secure  the  escape  of  the  inmates  and  possibly  result 
in  the  extinction  of  the  fire  and  the  saving  of  the  building- 

An  ordinary  frame  building  may  be  made  to  burn  slowly 
by  attention  to  suggestions  already  made  as  to  cutting  <^" 
drafts.     At  er^ery  story  the  space  between  the  floor  hed^ 
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td  the  upriglU  studs,  both  hi  partiLiotis  and  in  the 
^*closing  walls,  should  he  filled  with  bricks  and  mortar 
"  gracel  and  lime  mortar,  care  being  tiiken  not  to  enclose 
ooden  beams  in  cement  or  plaster  of  Paris,  ns  it  will 
luse  dry  rot.  Lime  mortar  protects  wood.  The  filling 
1  of  partitions  and  side  walls  should  be  to  the  top  of  the 
'mop  boards"  or  base  boards.  A  fire  getting  into  these 
pright  wooden  flues,  filled  in  this  way,  would  not  go 
apidly  from  story  to  story.  In  most  frame  hotels  there 
re  thousands  of  well  developed  flues  of  this  character, 
^ne  of  the  finest  wooden  hotels  in  the  South,  built  by  an 
wner  who  had  no  need  to  economize  and  probably  did  not 
esire  to,  was  constructed  without  fire  stops,  the  elevator 
lafts  being  actually  sheathed  or  lined  throughout  with 
itch  pine.  As  the  hotel  is  seven  stories  high  in  places 
id  thousands  of  feet  long,  the  danger  of  spread  of  fire 
ay  be  imagined. 

At  each  story,  therefore,  where  stud- walls  or  partitions 
st  on  walls  or  other  partitions,  the  spaces  between  the 
>orjoi8t3  immediately  under  such  walls  and  partitions, 
id  between  the  sides  of  such  joists,  and  to  a  line  six  inches 
)ove  the  top  of  such  joists,  should  be  filled  solid  or  flush, 
ith  face  of  plastering  on  both  sides,  with  bricks  laid  in 
ortar;  and  if  such  studs  or  partitions  rest  on  solid  timber 
*  joists  for  the  whole  length  thereof,  such  fillings  should 
\  placed  from  the  top  of  such  joists  to  the  same  height  as 
>ove  specified,  or  a  strip  of  tin  or  galvanized  iion  at  least 
16  inch  wider  than  the  width  of  snid  studding,  and  con- 
naing  under  the  footing  of  such  walls  or  partitions,  may 
>  substituted  for  the  filling  above  described  where  there 
no  partition  or  wall  under.  25  cents  per  $1(K)  or  $2.50 
)r  $1000  of  insurance  should  be  added  to  the  insurance 
te  for  omission  of  this  precjaution.  The  cost  per  100 
inning  feet  of  three  story  wall  would  be  less  than  $100, 
id  this  would  be  saved  in  time  in  the  insurance  rate,  to 
y  nothing  of  life. 

The  building  law  of  New  York  requires  that  in  all  furred 
ills  the  course  of  brick  above  the  under  side  and  below 
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the  top  or  each  tier  of  floor-beams  shall  project  tbe  thick- 
ness of  the  furring,  more  effectually  to  prevent  tbe  spread 
of  fire. 


FIRE  STOPS  IN  FLOORS  ANn  PARTITIONS. 


A  cheap  fire  stop  could  be  constructed  of  ordinary  bIh^'' 
mortar,  filled  in  between  tbe  studs  solidly  to  the  topof  tl^ 
mop-boards.      (Lime  mortar  will  not  rot  wood,  in  tU'" 
respect  being  unlike  cement  or  plaster  of  Paris,  whi'?'^ 
should  not  be  in  contact  with  wood.)    Broken  glass  mir^ 
with  this  mortar  will  prevent  the  passage  of  rats  and  mit?*' 
or  cheap,  fine  meshed,  galvanized,  wire  netting  may  t^, 
inserted  to  answer  the  same  purpose.    If  "back  plastering 
is  used,  so  as  to  provide  two  air  spaces  between  the  inn^^ 
plastering  and  the  outer  sheathing,  the  hotel  will  be  cool^^ 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  ^^ 

Even  where  the  hollow  spaces  are  not  filled  in  with  bric^^* 
between  tlie  upright  studs,  a  heavy  "  plate"  at  each  atorj^^, 
over  the  studs  below  for  carrying  the  studs  above  wii. 
delay  the  spread  of  a  fire  for  a  while,  and  where  the  atud^^* 
are  securely  fastened  to  the  plate,  being  tenoned  or  toe^' 
nailed  to  them,  very  sturdy  coimtruction  is  secured.  ^^  , 

A  wooden  building  constructed  in  this  manner,  with  all.^' 
air-passages  cut  off,  with  metallic  lathing  for  the  ceilings,     -^ 
and   salamander,    asbestos,  or    other    fireproof   material     ^ 
between  the  floors,  will  resist  a  fire  much  longer  than       * 
ordinary  brick  or  stone  buildings  in  which  such  simple  and 
inexpensive,  but  most  important,,  precautions  are  omitted. 
It  will  not  cost  much  to  construct  a  building  In  such  a  way 
that  ample  time  would  be  secured  for  the  escape  of  the 
inmates  even  if  a  fire  should  start  in  the  night,  and  It  is 
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Irnost  criminal  to  erect  buildings  for  the  habitation  of 
lUman  beings  on  modern  lire  trap  principles. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  simple  precaution  of  throwing  a 
^w  shovelfuls  of  ordinary  lime  mortar  into  the  hollow 
spaces  at  the  feet  of  ordinary  "  f ore  and-af t "  partitions, 
^uch  as  those  which  divide  rooms  from  hallways  ;  it  would 
^eem  that  a  conscientious  builder,  even  if  he  were  not  paid 
Under  his  contract  for  taking  this  precaution,  would  not 
tieglect  it.  If  at  every  floor  he  should  let  his  workmen  cast 
lathe  broken  bits  of  brick,  loose  mortar  and  incombustible 
material  which  he  afterward  carts  away  at  an  expense,  he 
would  make  a  partition  almost  as  fireproof  as  if  filled  in 
with  brick  from  top  to  bottom,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that 
the  danger  of  an  ordinary  partition  lies,  not  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  filled  in  solidly  with  brick,  or  that.it  has  an 
ur-space,  but  that  this  air-space  extends  from  one  story 
to  another,  creating  a  flue  for  a  araft.  This  matter  is 
(Dore  fully  explained  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Fire  Divisions.  Where  a  frame  hotel  is  a  necessity,  it 
should  be  cut  up  into  sections  not  longer  than  100  feet 
)ach,  and  the  ends  of  the  sections  racing  each  other  should 
3e  of  brick,  separated,  if  possible,  by  a  space  of  fifty  feet  or 
nore.  A  fireproof,  connecting  bridgeway  on  the  first  floor 
nrill  secure  the  convenience  of  one  structure.  The  end 
irick  or  stone  walls  should  be  carried  above  the  roof  and 
[>eyond  the  line  of  rear  and  front  walls,  so  as  to  prove  a 
mflicient  barrier  to  the  spread  of  fire  from  one  division  or 
section  to  another.  Fire  shutters  provided  to  the  windows 
in  the  ends  which  expose  each  other  would  be  an  admirable 
precaution,  but  I  presume  would  be  regarded  as  an  expen- 
sive feature.  Wire  glass  in  metal  frames  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

Roof.  Avoid  mansard  roofs,  they  are  fire  traps.  Shingle 
roofs  to  porticoes  and  X)iazzus  under  bed  room  windows, 
are  apt  to  be  ignited  by  castaway  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Revolving  Doors.  A  revolving  fireproof  door,  glazed  with 
wire  glass,  in  the  hall  opening  through  walls  dividing  large 
hotels  into  sections,  would  be  an  admirable  precaution. 
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and  preferable  to  an  iron  or  tin-covered  wood  door,  for 
the  reason  that  escaping  inmates  could  see  throagh  it  and 
ase  it  without  leaving  it  open. 

Floors.    Wooden  floors    shonid    be   double,   one  course 
being  laid  diagonally  crossway  of  the  other.  "Salamander" 
(a  fire  retardant  constructed  of  heavy  strawboard  covered 
with  fireproof  cement,  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  like  a  piece 
of  slate)  or  sheet  tin,  or  sheet  iron,  or  asbestos  between 
floors  would  tend  to  retard  the  passage  of  fire.     Theiioora 
should  be  deafened  in  any  case,  for  the  comfort  of  inmates, 
to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  noises  passing  from  one  story 
to  another.      This  should  be  done  by  deafening  boards  on 
cleats  nailed  to  the  beams,  with  lime  mortar  or  concrete 
laid  on  the  deafening  boards,  and  an  airspace  between  the 
top  of  th)B  deafening  and  the  floor  boards  above.    TM^ 
would  give  two  air  spaces  between  the  plastered  ceilii*? 
of  the  room  below  and  the  floors  of  the  room  above,  ai^^ 
would  also  be  a  partial  fire  stop. 

In  frame  hotels  the  stain^ases  should  be  protected  ^^ 
brick  towers,  even  if  no  other  brick  is  used  in  the  buiHi»#^' 
and  the  ventilating  shafts  should  be  of  burnt  clay  blocl^* 
in  "Tee"  or  angle  iron  framework,  if  the  owner  cann^^ 
aflford  to  construct  of  brick.      There  should  be  nothii^  ^ 
whatever  of  a  combustible  character  in  any  shaft  gou^  ^ 
from  floor  to  floor,  as  already  stated. 

Kitchen.    The   kitchen,   as    the   greatest   scarce    of  fir^^' 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  main  structure.     Where  th^-^® 
owner  cannot  do  tin's,  even  solid  double  planking  betwee      ^ 
the  kit(5hen  and  the  hotel  may  hold  a  fire  sufficiently  fc^^'^ 
the  escape  of  the  inmates,  as  compared  with  a  hollow  wa^^ 
of  the  usual  kind.     It  would  cost  little  to  put  a  brick  o    ^ 
stone  wall  between  the  kitchen  and  the  main  structure^^ 
with  tin-covered  door  and  frame  with  iron  or  stone  sill  ^ 
and  this  should  be  done. 

Laundry.    This  sliould  be  cut  off,  also,  as  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  it  so  situated  as  to  burn  the  hotel  by  its  numerous 
fires  in   dry-room,    ironing-room,    &c.      It  can  at  small 
expense,  especially  where  land  is  cheap,  be  located  where 
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it  would  bum  without  endangering  the  main  structure. 
A  cheap  fireproof  dry  room  can  be  made  of  sheet  or  corru- 
gated iron  on  angle  and  Tee  iron  frame.  For  further 
suggestions  as  to  laundry,  see  page  496. 

Staircases.  These  ought  to  be  enclosed  with  brick  walls. 
The  next  best  is  with  T  and  angle  iron  framing  and  4inch 
burnt  clay  blocks,  plastered  on  both  sides.  If  the  owner 
cannot  aflford  to  do  this,  he  would  do  well  to  use  double 
planking  for  the  enclosure,  especially  if  covered  with  tin, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  rapid  flashing  of  fire. 

Elevator  Shafts.  These  should  be  enclosed  in  brick  or  terra 
cotta,  in  the  same  manner  as  suggested  for  staircases. 

The  suggestions  as  to  the  construction  of  chimneys  and 
fireplaces  elsewhere  stated,  as  to  the  kitchen,  dining-room, 
laundry,  slop  closets,  toilet-rooms,  fire  appliances,  and 
especially  the  simple  and  cheap  but  effective  jmils  of  water, 
all  apply  to  frame  hotels.  To  the  extent  that  an  owner 
feels  he  can  afford  to  go  in  recognizing  some  of  the  other 
suggestions  made  hereafter  under  the  head  of  brick  and 
fireproof  hotels,  he  must,  of  course,  be  the  judge. 

The  following  description  of  "  The  Mount  Washington," 
a  frame  hote'l  located  at  Carroll,  N.  H.,  will  show  how 
thoroughly  practicable  it  is  to  erect  a  wooden  building  on 
slow-burning  lines  which  will  probably  insure  the  escape 
of  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire  : 

*•  The  ouilding  is  substantial  frame,  covered  with  Portland  cement 
ou  expanded  metal  ou  a  first-story  of  stone.  Roofed  with  an  approved 
felt  roofing.  "  Plates"  form  fire  stops  at  each  floor,  in  aiddition  to 
which  spaces  behind  mop-boards  (6  inches  high)  are  filled  in  with 
concrete,  and  joists  are  filled  in  above  all  girders  with  concrete  flush 
with  floor,  forming  stops  in  all  horizontal  spaces.  Finish  is  hard 
plaster  on  metal  lathing.  All  concealed  spaces  between  studding  and 
joists,  including  both  sides  of  first  layer  of  floor  boards,  were  painted 
with  approved  fire  retaniing  paint  (asbestine)  before  applying  finish. 
Interior  finish  generally  painted  with  similar  paint  or  oil  paint,  under- 
laid with  fire-retarding  paint.  PLlevators  in  fireproof  shaft  of  metal 
and  hard  plaster,  with  standard  fire  doors.  Several  good  cut-off  doors 
in  each  corridor  above  first.  Heat,  steam  from  outside.  Light,  incan- 
descent electric  from  outside.  To  have  hydrants  outside  supi)lied  from 
re«ervoir  on  mountain  at  about  70  lbs.  pressure  through  Ifirge  mains. 
Standpipes  and  small  hose  throuirhout.  Gr\nr\iA\  automatic  sprinklers 
in  ail  hazardous  portions,  includinsr  entire  kitchen,  entire  ba semen t, 
elevators^  porters'  rooms,  coat  rooms  and  upper  corridors.  Laundry 
is  in  separate  building.     Drilled  fire  department  of  employes      Ample 
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fire  escapes.  Watchman  and  watch-clock.  All  woodwork,  expo«ed or 
otherwise,  is  protected  by  approved  fire  retardants  of  the  best  grade, 
and  concrete  stops  are  used  freely  to  prevent  any  joist  spaces  from 
acting  as  flues  to  convey  fire." 

BRICK  OR  STONE  NON-FIREPROOF  HOTELS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  brick  and  stone 
hotels,  whose  enclosing  walls  suggest  to  the  inmates  con- 
ditions of  safety,  if  not  of  fireproof  construction,  are  simply 
fire-traps  of  the  worst  description,  like  the  Windsor  Hotel 
of  New  York  ;  infinitely  less  safe  than  the  slow-burning, 
frame  construction  already  explained.  Their  brick  or 
stone  walls  simply  envelop  cheap  frame  interiors,  with 
hollow  spaces  between  plaster  furring  and  the  outer  wall 
and  between  the  lath  and  plaster  stud  partitions  separating 
the  rooms,  which  would  literally  breathe  fire  from  cellar 
to  roof. 

Outer  Enclosing  Walls.  Tlie  best  masonry  for  fire-resisting 
purposes  is  good,  hard  burned  brick.  Stone  is  not  so  safe, 
especially  limestone,  granite,  marble,  etc.  It  is  certain  to 
disintegrate  under  the  combined  effect  of  fire  and  water, 
and  should  not  be  employed  even  for  templates  on  which 
to  rest  the  ends  of  beams  in  the  brick  wall ;  cast-iron 
templates  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Roof.  If  the  hotel  is  not  of  fireproof  construction,  a  naetal 
roof  of  tin  is  better  than  slate  or  composition.  Slates  are 
apt  to  crack  with  the  heat  and  open  up  drafts.  Moreover, 
they  involve  a  pitched  roof,  which  implies  an  empty  roof 
space — always  objectionable  from  a  fire  viewpoint.  If  ^^^ 
building,  however,  is  fireproof  the  roof  should  be  ^^ 
keeping  with  the  best  methods  of  fireproof  construction, 
and  any  cheaper  construction  will  be  shortsighted  B^nO- 
inconsistent. 

Mansard  roofs  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Their  con- 
struction favors  rapid  burning  ;  even  where  the  framework 
is  of  T  and  angle  iron  it  is  not  usually  protected,  and  the 
heat  of  a  fire  will  cause  an  early  collapse  of  the  roof.  ^ 
mansard  roof  has  been  aptly  described  by  an  experienced 
fire  chief  as  a  lumber-yard  on  top  of  a  building.    Wb®'® 
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hotel  fires  get  into  the  hollow  spaces  of  a  roof,  they  are 
Seldom  extinguished  short  of  total  destruction. 

Plaster  Corners.  These  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  but 
'Where  unavoidable  should  be  protected  by  wooden  corner 
guards,  to  keep  the  plaster  from  being  knocked  off  by 
moving  trunks  or  furniture. 

Elevator  Shafts  should  be  of  fireproof  material.  Brick  is 
1)est  for  enclosing  walls.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
they  be  sheathed  with  wood,  or  with  plaster  on  wooden 
lathing;  and  the  slide  guides  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  elevator  car  should  be  of  iron ;  they  are 
usually  of  wood,  which  becomes  soaked  with  oil  and  the 
medium  of  rapid  ascent  of  fire.  It  is  quite  common  in 
hotels  to  sheath  these  shafts  with  yellow  or  pitch  pine, 
of  the  most  ignitible  character.  Such  was  the  lining  of 
the  shaft  in  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  in  whose  disastrous 
fire  twenty  lives  were  lost  in  February,  1902.  This  building 
was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best  fireproof  hotels  in  the 
country,  having  brick  segmental  arches  in  the  floors.  It 
had,  however,  strangely  enough,  elevator  shafts  sheathed 
with  pitch  pine ;  one  of  the  upper  staircases  was  of  wood, 
and  some  of  the  partitions  of  rooms  were  of  ordinary 
wooden  lath  and  plaster.  If  the  inmates  had  remained  in 
their  rooms,  however,  they  would  probably  have  saved 
their  lives.  They  sought  exit  through  the  hallways  and 
were  suffocated  with  smoke  while  trying  to  escape. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  few  people  are  burned 
to  death  in  fires ;  fortunately  the  gases  and  smoke  of  com- 
bustion suffocate  them  before  they  experience  the  torture 
of  being  burned.  If  the  unfortunates  in  this  instance  had 
shut  their  doors  and  windows,  the  fire  department  would 
have  extinguished  the  fire  and  rescued  them. 

The  insurance  rate  increase  for  wooden  sheathing  in 
elevator  shafts  is  25  cents  per  $100,  ($2.60  per  1000),  a 
lifelong  tax. 

The  great  loss  of  life  in  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire,  of  March 
17,  1899,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  spread  rapidly 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  hotel  because  the  windows  on 
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every  floor  of  the  building  were  open,  to  enable  the  i-nmates 
to  see  a  procession  which  was  passing  at  the  time,  present- 
ing the  condition  of  a  stove  with  the  lower  and  upper 
dampers  open. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  elevator  shafts  act  as  chimneys, 
furnishing  a  strong  draft  to  drive  fire  from  the  lowerfloors 
to  the  upper  stories,  they  should  have  nothing  ignitible 
in  them.  Where  iron  grillwork  is  used,  wire  glass  should 
be  provided  behind  the  grill,  and  any  sash  doors  should  be 
of  wire  glass. 

In  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  in  Washington,  the  doors  to 
the  elevators  are  glazed  from  the  top  of  the  door  to  within 
about  three  feet  of  the  floor,  which  enables  the  operator 
to  see  those  waiting  at  landings. 

A  brick  staircase  tower  built  flush  with  the  outer  wall  is 
not  uiisightly,  and  one  such  at  each  end  of  the  stnicture 
would  probably  afford  safe  egress  for  all  of  the  inmates. 
If  the  entrance  to  this  tower  is  arranged  at  each  floor  from 
an  outside  iron  balcony,  it  will  prevent  the  tower  from 
becoming  filled  with  smoke. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  have  staircases  surround 
elevator  shafts,  practically  in  the  same  opening,  where 
ascending  smoke  and  gases  would  suffocate  escaping 
guests.     They  should  be  separated. 

Lamp  closets,  oil  closets  and  waste  closets  should  not  be 
near  the  elevators,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  a  fire  starting  m 
them  would  rapidly  spread  through  the  shaft. 

An  inexpensive  elevator  shaft,  which  will  hold  a  fire  for 
a  considerable  time,  is  one  built  of  porous  terra  cotta 
blocks,  using  (>  inch  blocks  for  the  lower  story  and  topping 
out  with  4  incli  ;  wire  lath  and  plaster  both  sides  ;  Tee  and 
angle  iron  frame;  no  constructional  work  should  enter 
this  at  any  floor. 

The  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft  should  be  cemented 
and  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  ^^ 
rubbish,  w^aste  paper,  &c.  It  is  not  unusual  to  fi'^^ 
shavings,  rubbish,  oily  waste  and  other  dangerous  materia' 
at  the  bottom  of  elevator  shafts.    They  should  be  watched 
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carefully  and  kept  clean.      All   elevator  shafts  should 
extend  six  feet  above  the  roof. 

Ventilating  Shafts.    It  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  hotels  to 
have  ventilating  shafts  especially  on  lines  of  bath  rooms 
and  toilet-rooms.    These  shafts  should  always  be  thorough- 
ly fireproof,  without  any  woodwork  whatever  in  them. 
They  are  too  frequently,  like  elevator  shafts,  sheathed 
with  wood  or  finished  in  plaster  on  wooden  latli.      The 
windows  opening  on  them  from  bath-rooms  should  be  of 
metal  sash,  with  wire  glass,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
nothing  to  start  a  fire  is  allowed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.     If  the  owner  is  not  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
brick  or  fireproof  terra  cotta  block  construction  for  these 
shafts  (and  he  ought  not  to  assume  the  care  of  his  fellow- 
l>eings  by  night  and  day  unless  he  is),  metallic  lathing,  of 
the  wire  netting  kind,  should  be  used,  as  it  is  a  valuable 
fire  retardant. 

Wire  Lathing.  Plaster  on  wire  lathing  will  prove  more 
economical  than  wooden  lathing,  as  the  latter  results  in 
cracked  ceilings,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wooden  laths 
are  often  nailed  too  close  together  and  sufficient  plaster 
is  not  pushed  through  the  i»nterstices  to  "clinch"  or*'key  " 
sind  make  a  good  job.  There  can  be  little  cheating  by  the 
plasterer  if  wire  lathing  is  used  ;  sufficient  plaster  must  be 
pushed  through  to  get  a  good  *'  clinch  "  on  the  back  of  the 
wire  netting.  The  result  is  a  job  which  lasts  longer  and 
resists  fire  and  water  sometimes  for  hours.  While  the 
initial  cost  of  metallic  lathing  is  somewhat  greater  than 
for  wooden  lathing,  it  will  prove  the  more  economical  in 
the  end,  if  the  building  should  last  for  say  ten  years.  I 
do  not  like  expanded  metal  lath  as  well  as  wire  lathing. 

Chimneys,  Flues,  Etc.    A  correspondent  writes  me  as  follows : 

"  In  adjusting  a  loss  by  lightning  on  a  large  new  frame  school  build> 
ing,  I  found  the  chimney  demolished.  It  was  built  from  the  ground, 
extended  inside  the  studding  up  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  end 
Joist  of  the  second  floor;  here  the  flue  builder  dropped  out  two  inches 
to  pass  the  2^  z  12 '^  joist  by  setting  a  few  courses  of  brick  on  edge  flat 
against  this  joist,  enlarging  the  flue  to  its  usual  size  from  top  of  the 
joist  to  the  next  floor,  and  so  on ;  in  other  words,  the  front  of  the 
chimney  was  carried  up  even,  so  when  complete  it  was  a  brick  chimney 
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with  a  2'^  X  12  ^  pine  joist  running  through  it  at  the  top  of  each  story. 
Fortunately  the  stroke  of  lightning  saved  afire,  which  must  inevitably 
have  occurred,  and  probably  save< I  the  lives  of  many  innocent  school 
children.  At  last  accounts  this  contractor  who  built  the  job  was  still 
at  large,  but  he  ought  not  to  be" — 

in  which  conclusion  I  agree  with  him. 

Flues  should  never  be  surrounded  with  less  than  eight 
inches  of  good  brickwork,  laid  in  cement.  A  further  pre- 
caution would  be  to  line  them  with  tubing  of  cast  iron  or 
birntclay;  but  a  4  inch  or  "half  brick"  flue  lined  with 
burnt  clay  is  not  so  good  as  one  surrounded  by  8  inches 
of  brick,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  seldom  faithfully  con- 
structed. The  interior  capacity  of  a  flue,  especially  for  a 
fireplace  burning  wood,  which  is  not  always  dry,  should 
be  not  less  tlian  eight  inches  by  twelve.  It  should  be 
carried  well  above  the  roof,  and  in  the  case  of  a  shingle 
roof,  well  above  the  peak,  and  the  flashing  around  the 
chimney  should  be  of  copper  or  other  metal,  securely 
cemented  into  the  groove  or  joint  in  the  brickwork  for  a 
height  of  at  least  8  inches  above  the  roof,  and  lap  over 
the  flashing  below,  which  should  extend  up  H  inches 
above  the  roof,  but  the  lap  should  not  be  within  one  inch 
of  the  roof.  (Notk. — This  to  prevent  ascent  of  water  by 
capillar}^  attraction.)  Wiiere  shoulders  occur  in  a  roof, 
tending  to  lodge  snow,  crickets  or  pitch  roofs  should  be 
made  to  slide  snow  beyond  the  chimney  and  prevent  its 
piling  up  behind  it. 

The  chimneys  should  be  carried  straight  up  from  the 
ground  and  not  drawn  to  one  side  to  reach  convenient 
opening  places  on  upper  floors.  Above  the  roof  black 
cement  mortar  should  be  used,  and  all  smoke-flues  shouW 
be  carefully  watched  while  being  built,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  flue  or  from  the  throat  of  each  fireplace  continuously 
to  the  extreme  height  of  the  flue.  Some  contractors  save 
brick  without  regard  to  possible  loss  of  life.  The  ends  of 
the  lining. pipe  should  fit  close  together,  and  the  pip® 
should  be  built  in  as  the  flue  or  flues  are  carried  up.  AU 
flues  for  fireplaces  should  be  of  a  capacity  8'  x  12',  and 
the  furnace  and  range-flues  should  also  be  8'  x  12'  inside 
capacity.     Vitrified  drain  pipe  makes  good  flue  lining. 
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All  flues  which  are  not  lined  should  have  struck  joints ; 
no  parging  or  plastering  should  be  allowed  on  the  inside 
of  any  flue.    All  flues  should  be  lined,  however, 

A  builder  of  long  experience  and  practical  ideas*  writes 
me  as  follows : 

**  I  dislike  a  stone  cap  on  the  top  of  a  chimney.  If  yon  wish  a  down 
draft  and  a  smoky  room  put  on  a  broad  margin  stone  eap  and  you  will 
get  it  every  time.  I  run  every  flue  lining  say  four  inches  above  my  top 
ooiirse  of  brick ;  batter  back  one-half  inch  each  course  until  I  get  to 
full  size  of  chimney,  and  parge  off  the  top  course  to  within  one  inch 
Df  the  top  of  lininp^  with  best  Portland  cement.  Here  is  a  top  that  as 
the  wind  strikes  it  creates  a  vacuum  in  the  flue ;  the  sharper  the  top 
3f  the  chimney  the  better  the  draft." 

I  think  his  suggestion  a  good  one,  as  the  effect  of  the 
wind  from  any  direction  on  such  a  chimney  top  is  to  help 
Lhe  draft,  not  to  interfere  with  it. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  same  gentleman  that  an  8""  x  l^""  flue 
vill  draw  better  than  a  circular  flue.     He  writes  me  : 

"  I  keep  a  space  of  one  inch  between  the  lining  and  brickwork,  for 
;he  reason  that  the  brickwork  will  settle,  while  the  lining  does  not ;  at 
ihe  joints  of  each  2^^  length  of  lining  I  corbel  out  a  brick  to  just  bite 
he  lining  at  the  centre  of  the  joint ;  I  also  plaster  the  chimney  inside 
;o  fall  height  and  outside  to  roof  cover." 

Fireplaces.  The  back  of  all  fireplaces  should  be  inclined 
:oward  the  front,  beginning  six  courses  of  brick  from  the 
loor  of  the  hearth,  as  per  drawings  (see  diagram,  page  89), 
;o  secure  a  good  draft,  and  the  fireplaces  should  be  lined 
¥ith  firebrick,  laid  with  close-rubbed  joints  (or  with  cast- 
ron  fireplace-lining,  as  per  design  and  pattern  specified, 
f  cast  iron  is  preferred).  The  front  opening  of  all  fire- 
places should  be  supported  by  two  iron  bars  i'x2',  9  inches 
ODger  than  the  width  of  the  opening,  and  should  be  fitted 
¥ith  automatic  ash-dump  grate. 

It  will  also  be  observed  in  the  illustration  (page  89)  that  a 
evel  shelf  appears  in  the  flue  above  the  fireplace  opening. 
Descending  currents  of  air  and  smoke  strike  this  shelf, 
"abound,  and  return  up  the  chimney  without  puffing  out 
nto  the  room.  It  is  possible,  and  sometimes  necessary, 
o  have  a  cast-iron  plate  resting  on  this  shelf,  so  that  it  can 
>e  drawn  forward  as  occasion  may  require,  to  contract  the 
hroat  of  the  flue,  the  capacity  of  which,  as  already  stated, 

*  Mr.  J.  C.  HosMBR  of  Boston. 
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should  correspond  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  fireplace 
opening,  to  the  extent  of  having  an  area  about  one-tenth 
or  one  eleventh  of  the  latter. 

The  Murdock  Grate  Company's  throat  damper,  which 
has  a  flange  in  front  for  support  of  opening,  and  is  worked 
by  a  drop  lever  easily  with  a  poker,  is  an  jidrairable 
arrangement. 

No  chimney  should  be  enlarged  where  it  passes  the  roof 
to  form  any  overhang  or  projection  over  the  roof. 

The  chimney  walls  from  the  cellar  to  first  floor  maybe 
carried  up  to  form  ash  pits,  securely  inclosed  with  brick- 
work, these  to  have  12"  x  16'  iron  doors,  with  frame,  in 
cellar,  to  be  built  in  during  construction. 

Chimneys  must  be  built  from  ground.  No  chimney  should  be 
started  or  built  upon  any  floor  or  beam  of  wood,  and  iiino 
case  should  a  chimney  be  corbeled  out  more  than  8  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  in  all  cases  the  corbeling  should  consist 
of  at  least  five  courses  of  brick.* 

All  hearths  should  be  constructed  with  trimmer  arches 
extending  20  inches  from  the  chimney-breast  to  a  "ske^ 
back  "  or  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  spiked  to  the  header- 
beam,  and  the  top  of  the  arch  should  be  filled  with  2  inches 
of  concrete  to  the  top  of  finish  floor.  The  header-bean' 
should  be  double  tenoned  into  the  trimmer-beams  and  oak 
pinned.  Stirrup  iron  construction  is  apt  to  cause  cracks 
in  plastered  ceiling,  because  of  diiBference  in  shrinkage  of 
header  and  trimmer- beams  ;  and  there  should  be  no  wooden 
lath  or  furring  on  the  chimney-breast. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  illustration,  (page  89),  that 
the  trimmer-arch  abuts  upon  a  wooden  skew  back  or  wedg® 
of  wood  securely  spiked  to  the  header-beam.  The  skew 
back  is  in  turn  supported  by  a  fillet  of  wood  spiked  to  the 
beam.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  arch.  If  the 
footing  of  the  arch  comes  squarely  against  the  wooden 
header-beam  the  siirinkage  of  the  latter  will  in  time  release 
the  arch  and  allow  it  to  fall.  It  is  however,  unfortunately 
the  practice  not  only  to  omit  this  skew  back,  but  toonii* 

*  This  is  a  provision  of  the  Now  Yoric  building  law,  and  it  ouglit  OO^ 
to\i9  deviated  from  in  any  case. 
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B  trimmer  arch  altogether,  and  to  anpport  the  hearth 
racily  upon  the  floor-joists.  This  ia  a  most  dangerous 
oatrpctioii,  and  a  tire  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  seems 
loniprehensible  that  an  honest  bnilder  having  any  decent 
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ard  for  safety  to  life  would  build  in  tliis  way;  and  yet 
s  from  tliis  cause  are  frequent.  In  one  case  coming 
ler  my  ot>servation  serious  daiiiage  w;is  done  to  a  hand- 
le dwelling,  where  the  builder  had  not  only  consrmcted 
hearth  in  this  way,  but  had  actually  swept  the  wooden 
vingB  from  the  floors  into  t)ie  hollow  spaces  under  the 
rth.  But  fur  the  fact  that  tlie  lire  wiia  extinguished 
lime  to  discover  this  evidence  of  criniirial  indifference 
laman  life,  the  guilt  of  this  builder,  who  was  no  better 
D  a  would  be  murderer,  would  never  have  been  known. 
I  writer  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the  importance  of 
«biDg  the  construction  of  chimneys,  hearths,  etc-.  It 
olves  small  expense,  but  imporlant  consequences. 
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English  tile  8  inches  square  and  2  inches  thick  forms  a 
good  hearth,  but  is  more  expensive  than  the  concrete. 

Laundry.  Tiie  laundry,  unless  in  a  thoroughly  fireproof 
room,  shouhl,  in  all  cases,  be  outside  of  the  building,  where 
its  burning  would  not  expose  the  hotel.  In  any  case,  the 
dry-room  should  not  have  any  woodwork  about  it.  The 
usual  construction,  even  in  the  best  hotels,  is  a  network  of 
steam  pipes  on  the  iioor,  above  which  the  clothes  are  hung, 
shoved  in  and  out  on  movable  racks.  Wood  continuously 
subjected  to  heat  becomes  so  ignitible  that  it  has  been 
suspected  of  spontaneous  ignition.  At  any  rate,  a  garment 
falling  upon  the  steam  pipes  below,  or  a  match  or  flame 
touching  the  dry  woodwork,  would  cause  immediate  com- 
bustion. Steam  pipes  should  be  protected  with  wire 
netting  to  prevent  their  getting  in  contact  with  fallen 
garments  from  the  racks.  To  cover  wooden  or  plastered 
ceiling  above,  or  the  side  walls,  with  sheet  iron  is  not  a 
sufficient  protection,  although  if  the  metal  were  kept  far 
enough  away  from  the  woodwork  to  leave  an  air  space 
behind  it,  the  woodwork  would  probably  not  be  ignited. 
Most  people  make  the  mistake  of  nailing  metal  shields  to 
protect  woodwork  tightly  to  the  woodwork  itself.  It 
should  always  be  kept  away  from  wood,  as  iron  is  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  air  is  not.  A  space  of  even  half  an 
inch  would  tend  to  safety.  Sheet  tin  is  much  better  forthis 
purpose  than  sheet  iron,  because  of  its  reflecting  qualities. 

The  laundry  building  should  be  not  over  one-story  high, 
provided  with  a  monitor  skylight  for  ventilation  and  ligW- 
iug  purposes.  A  ste:ini  jet  is  an  admirable  fire-extinguish- 
ing precaution  for  the  dry-room,  and  fire  pails  filled  with 
water  should  be  liberally  provided. 

The  floor  of  the  laundry  should  be  concrete  with  cenaent 
surface,  mixed  one  part  cement  to  three  of  sand.  It  would 
be  well  to  float  the  floor  to  a  drain  with  bell  trap  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  If  irons  are  heated  by  electricity. 
National  Board  rules  should  be  followed. 

Kitchen.  This  should  be  outside  of  the  main  stracture, 
unless  thoroughly  fireproof.     Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
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that  the  bake  oven  is  not  near  woodwork  of  any  kind, 
[nstances  have  been  known  where  wooden  posts  have  been 
ignited  throagh  20  inches  of  brickwork  surrounding  boiiers 
md  ovens.  The  kitchen  should  be  of  liberal  size.  Any 
experienced  Chef  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
inggestion.  The  vegetable  bakery,  the  butcher  shop  and 
ihe  pot-cleaning  rooms  should  be  separate,  cut  off  by  fire- 
)roof  doors  (**  Underwriters"  tin-covered  wood  pattern), 
vith  iron  or  stone  sills.  It  is  quite  common  to  neglect 
his  latter  precaution  as  to  sills. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  have  the  entire  floor  of  the 
utchen  of  concrete  or  cement,  or  of  brick  or  tile. 

Range.  The  range  should  not  rest  on  wooden  beams  or 
looring  and  should  have  a  hearth  projecting  not  less  than 
I  feet  in  front  of  the  same  and  of  the  full  width  of  the 
ange,  of  best  quality  of  rubbed  slate,  3  inches  thick  (or 
tone  or  encaustic  tile  laid  in  a  proper  manner). 

The  range  should  have  a  ventilating-flue  by  the  side  of 
he  smoke-flue  not  less  than  8  inches  square,  in  addition  to 
he  smoke  flue,  which  should  be  not  less  than  8'  x  12', 
ined  with  tile.  The  range  must  not  he  set  next  a  stud 
ath  and  plaster  partition. 

Dining  Room.  This  should  have  a  high  ceiling,  to  secure 
'entilation  without  drafts,  with  windows  in  the  "clere" 
itory  and  be  on  cool  side  of  house.  The  best  arrangement 
»f  this  kind  I  have  seen  is  that  of  the  Royal  Poinciana. 

Where  a  high  ceiling  cannot  be  provided,  making  it 
lecessary  to  open  the  lower  windows  to  secure  ventilation, 
he  simple  precaution  of  opening  them  from  the  top  about 
lalf  an  inch  all  around  the  room  would  prevent  complaints 
}t  drafts  and  keep  the  air  of  the  room  in  proper  condition. 
^hen  one  person  complains  of  the  heat  of  a  room,  the 
Lverage  waiter  will  usually  pull  down  windows  for  a  foot 
}T  more,  insuring  immediate  and  justifiable  complaints 
Tom  others.  If  the  windows  were  opened  slightly  from 
he  top  before  meals,  they  would  not  be  noticed  and  a 
ational  adjustment  of  the  matter  would  secure  exemption 
rem  complaint. 
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Bath-Rooms.  These  need  not  be  large,  altlioagh  they  are 
more  comfortable  if  roomy.  All  bath-rooms  and  toilet 
rooms  should  have  windows  to  outer  air.  Ventilating 
shafts  are  not  so  safe  for  health.  The  bath-rooms  of  the 
New  Willard  Hotel,  at  Washington,  are  5  feet  by  8  feet 2 
inches.  A  marble  wainscot  foar  feet  high  is  an  admirable 
feature  ;  the  floor  being  finished  in  a  sort  of  concrete  with 
marble  chippings,  rubbed  to  a  smooth  hard  finish,  is  an 
economical  flooring  and  quite  as  good  as  one  of  mosaic 
made  with  cement  and  square  marble  cubes.  The  bathtub 
in  this  hotel  was  28  inches  wide  by  4  feet  9  inches  long  and 
21  inches  higli  above  the  floor,  including  the  claw  feet. 
An  admirable  feature  of  this  bath-room  was  a  small  roand 
stool,  13  inches  in  diameter,  of  wood  stained  to  represent 
cherry,  and  17^  inches  high — very  convenient  for  dressing. 

The  smallest  bath  room  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  Hotel 
Cambridge,  New  York,  being  only  4  feet  7  inches  wid« 
by  6  feet  1  inch  long,  as  per  plan  herewith.  The  bath-tab 
occupied  the  entire  length,  with  the  toilet  and  wash  stand 
opposite  each  other,  the  door  opening  between  them.  Tiiis 
small  bath-room,  (see  plan),  which  is  a  very  comfortable 
one  notwithstanding  its  size,  is  an  evidence  of  what  may 
be  done  in  hotels,  the  owners  of  which  claim  that  bath- 
rooms are  impracticable  for  .want  of  space.  Bath  rooms 
have  grown  to  be  such  necessities,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
fort, in  the  estimation  of  the  traveling  public,  that  they 
should  be  provided  and  at  a  reasonable  charge.  The  latest 
Astor  Hotel  in  New  York  has  four  hundred  bath  rooms 
to  six  hundred  bed-rooms.  One  bath-room  to  two  be^' 
rooms  is  a  better  proportion. 

An  admirable  arrangement  of  bath  room  and  closets  ^^ 
that  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  diagram  herewith.  This  bath- 
room  and  the  arrangement  of  tlie  New  Willard,  with  closets 
both  sides,  would  commend  themselves  without  elaboration- 

Bathrooms  should  be  provided  with  small  mirrors* 
22x18.  In  the  Royal  Poinciana  mirrors  of  this  size  i^re 
made  of  common  pine  painted  with  enamel  white  paio^ 
with  a  small  shelf  and  towel  rack  connected.  They  are* 
most  convenient  feature. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 


THmiY  THIRD  STREET 


^      > 
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WALDORF-ASTORIA, 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Fourlli  PiMf— Showino  rooms  and  arrangomont  of  bath-rooms  and  eloiott. 
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An  important  feature  of  a  hotel  bath-room  which  shoula 
never  be  omitted  is  a  waterproof  floor,  of  concrete  or  asphalt, 
so  graded  that  in  case  the  bath-tub  overflows  the  water 
will    run    to   an    ordinary   pipe,    inch   and   a  quarter  in 
diameter,  passing  through  the  wall  to  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  connecting  with  a  metal  leader  or  projecting 
sufficiently  beyond  the  wall  to  prevent  staining  it.    The 
leader  should  not  connect  with   the  drain   or  sewer  on 
account  of  sewer  gas.     It  can  open  on  the  ground,  as  it 
would  seldom  run  water.      Such  a  leader  would  save  the 
wall  from  being  stained.     An  elaborately  frescoed  ceiling 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,   New  York, 
was  ruined  in  this  way,  and  I  have  seen  enough  cases 
of  injury  to  ceilings  of  hotels  from  this  cause  to  enforce 
the  wisdom  and  economy  of  this  simple  and  inexpensive 
precaution.     The  waste  and  overflow  pipe  of  the  tub  should 
be  large  enough  to  carry  off  water  of  both  faucets,  taking 
into  account  velocity  of  flow  or  pressure,   not  less  than 
IJ  inch  in  any  case. 

There  sliould  be  a  number  of  hooks  in  the  bath  room,  on 
the  back  of  the  door  and  at  other  points,  as  a  convenience 
for  hanging  clothes,  towels,  etc.  The  best  towel  rack  is  a 
nickel-i^lated  rod. 

All  bath  and  toilet  rooms  should  have  outside  loindotD^ 
with  stained  or  ground  glass.     They  need  not  be  large. 

Water  Closets.  In  ordering  these  specify  the  pattern  by 
name,  as  manufacturers  do  not  put  their  name  on  "seconds," 
cracked  or  imperfect  closets. 

Closets.  These  should  be  liberal  in  size,  lighted  if  possi- 
ble by  an  electric  light,  which  can  be  arranged  to  shut  or 
switch  off  by  closing  of  door,  and  with  shelves  five  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  hooks  below  the  shelves.  It  is  always 
a  wise  economy  to  take  enough  space  from  the  bed  rooms 
to  give  liberal  closets. 

Windows.  A  storm-proof  window,  especially  for  northern 
exposures,  is  made  by  having  the  sash  grooved  to  fit  * 
tongue  in  the  frame.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  windows  are 
built  in  this  way.     In  some  cases  the  tongue  is  on  the  siH 
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i  the  groove  in  the  bottom  of  the  window  sash ;  but  a 
Jgue  and  groove  around  the  entire  window  is  better 
U  and  makes  a  noiseless  and  storm-proof  window.  If 
ndows  are  not  grooved,  anti-rattling  catches  should  be 
)vided.  Window  chains  are  cheaper  than  cords. 
iVindows  should  have  low  sills  and  large  panes;  and  a 
ter  wall  space  for  arranging  furniture  is  secured  by 
ting  two  windows  close  together,  instead  of  separating 
m  by  a  pier  or  wall  space. 

Lvoid  French  windows,  i.  ^.,  the  kind  that  open  like 
»rs.  They  are  always  inconvenient. 
.11  windows  should  be  provided  with  double  curtains  or 
des,  one  of  green  and  the  other  of  brown  holland,  and 
y  should  always  be  provided  with  outside  blinds.  If 
or  mosquito  screens  are  needed  they  should  be  of 
>p  bronze,"  which  is  rustless.  The  outside  blinds 
uld  be  of  one  piece,  and  not  double,  for  convenience  and 
nomy.     They  should  be  kept  in  good  order  and  should 

be  stuck  together  with  paint.     Painters  are  usually 
dess  on  this  point,  resulting  in  the  slats  being  broken 
ttempts  to  open  them, 
utside  blinds,  however,  are   not   convenient  in  cities 

are  liable  to  be  neglected  and  torn  oflf  by  wind,  and 
de  or  Venetian  shutters  are  more  convenient. 

lors.  Double  doors  to  communications  between  bed- 
1J8  en  suite  are  especially  important,  particularly  in  the 
J  of  bath-rooms.  The  locks  should  not  be  opposite 
1  other  where  double  doors  are  provided.  The  panels 
uld  not  be  less  than  f  inch  thick.  Double  doors  are 
sssary  to  prevent  annoyance  from  loud  talking  and  to 
lude  the  odors  of  tobacco  smoke.  Keyless  double  bolt 
cs  to  doors  should  be  provided. 

ectric  Wiring.  This  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
js  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which 
T  be  procured  from  any  of  the  loc^al  insurance  men. 
handeliers  should  not  hang  within  6  feet  4  inches  of 
floor.  An  economical  lighting  of  rooms  where  elec- 
ity  is  available  may  be  secured  by  clusters  of  three  light 
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bulbs  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  This  saves  the  cost  of 
a  chandelier  and  gives  a  better  diffused  light.  In  the 
ladies'  writing  room  of  the  Royal  Poinciana,  at  PalraBeach, 
three  clusters  of  five  bulbs  each,  light  the  room  admirably, 
and  it  is  a  Lirge  one. 

Slop  Closets.    These  should  have  an  outer  window,  and 
should  not  be   in  communication  with  toilet  rooms.    I" 
some  cases  they  are  incorporated  with  the  toilet  rooms, 
with  partitions  not  running  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  deci 
dedly  objectionable.      Tliey  should  not  be  receptacles  for 
waste  paper  and  rubbish,  which  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
carried  immediately  out  of  the  building,  where  its  burning 
would  not  endanger  the  structure.      Slop  closets  should 
not  be  under  staircases  or  near  elevators,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  too  often  receptacles  for  waste  paper,  rubbish, 
oily  waste  and  other  fire  breeders.      All   sweepings  are 
dangerous.     A  fire  occurred  under  the  main  stairway  of  a 
hotel  in  which  the  writer  was  a  guest,  caused  by  a  cigarette 
thrown   carelessly  through   the  door,  which   ignited  the 
waste  paper  kept  in  a  barrel.     Slop  closets  should  have 
sash  doors,  with  ground  wire  glass,  so  that  any  fire  starting 
in  them  would  be  detected  quickly;  and  they  should  be 
kept  locked.    They  should  be  of  large  and  convenient  size, 
and  they  should  contain  receptacles  for  soiled  sheets  and 
linen. 

Transoms.  These  should  be  one  foot  high  and  of  dark 
green  glass,  or  else  covered  with  green  holland,  to  keep  the 
light  of  the  halls  from  illuminating  bedrooms,  to  the 
annoyance  of  guests,  and  hinged  on  the  lower  side  so  as  to 
open  upward  and  prevent  direct  drafts  over  the  beds.  If 
the  doors  were  metal  covered  and  the  transoms  "wire 
glass"  the  conditions  would  be  ideal. 

Music  Room,  Ball  Room,  with  Stage,  &c.  This  should  be  out- 
side the  main  buihiing,  or  underneath  rooms  allowed  f<>r 
bachelors  or  others  who  do  not  object  to  noise.  In  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Palm,  at  Miami,  Florida,  this  room  is 
outside  of  the  main  structure.  Unless  the  music  roomie 
separated  from  the  main  structure,  there  should  be  rigid 
rules  as  to  playing  pianos  after  11  o'clock  P.  K. 
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>king  Room.  To  some  persons  tobacco  smoke  is  poison. 
1  who  do  not  smoke  it  is  disagreeable ;  and  even  to 
!  who  do,  too  much  smoke,  especially  a  mixture  of 
Jigars  with  good  ones,  is  anything  but  comfortable. 
\j  rate,  there  is  no  reason  why  even  a  minority  should 
►e  considered  by  having  a  proper  amount  of  space  in 
eading  rooms,  parlors  and  piazzas  reserved  for  their 
)vt.  In  most  hotels  they  are  utterly  ignored.  The 
ing-room  should  be  ventilated  by  a  3-foot  pipe  carried 
B  roof.  This  would  keep  the  room  comfortable  for 
who  smoke  as  well  as  for  those  who  do  not.  In 
any  cases  the  smoking-room  is  so  arranged  that  the 
B  goes  through  all  of  the  bed-rooms  by  natural  drafts 
gh  the  halls. 

:  and  Shoe  Boxes.  A  convenient  feature  of  the  Waldorf- 
la,  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  is  a  box  in  which 

are  left  at  night,  to  be  cleaned  and  blacked.  It  is 
ged  in  the  closet  and  opens  on  the  hall,  with  a  door 
g  a  pane  of  glass,  through  which  the  porter  can  see 

left  for  cleaning,  unlocking  it  from  the  hallway, 
lalls  are  thus  kept  clear  of  the  slovenly  appearance 
pious  kinds  of  footwear  left  in  plain  sight  through 
e  portion  of  the  evening. 

ing  Desks.  These  should  be  provided  in  rooms.  They 
)e  made  cheaply  of  stained  wood  or  cherry,  or  white 
painted  with  white  enamel  paint.  They  should  be 
intial,  not  shaky.  They  are  a  great  convenience,  and 
noney  in  the  labor  of  carrying  ink,  pens,  &c.,  to  the 
I,  and,  moreover,  save  staining  of  table  cloths  and 
ts,  inevitable  where  they  are  not  provided  and  where 
3  carried  to  rooms.  In  the  writing  room,  separate 
should  be  provided,  as  well  as  one  large  writing 
Most  people  object  to  sitting  near  other  persons 
writing  letters. 

m  Risers.  These  if  incorporated  in  the  wall  should 
^tected  with  nonconducting  material  to  prevent  their 
ig  intermediate  rooms  through  which  they  pass, 
>  occupants  may  not  want  the  steam  turned  on. 
should  be  a  separate  line  of  risers  for  different  floors. 


i 
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Piazzas.  These  usually  spoil  the  bed-rooms  nearest  tk^^* 
because  of  the  noise  and  conversations  carried  on  by  tli^ 
guests  who  stay  up  late  at  night.  An  admirable  arran^® 
ment  at  the  Hotel  Royal  Palm,  at  Miami,  Pla.,  (see pi ^^ 
herewith),  is  to  have  them  arranged  about  twenty  feet  frc^* 
the  main  building,  with  a  roof  protecting  them,  the  spu^^ 
between  tiie  piazzas  and  the  main  building,  containing  be^^ 
rooms,  &c.,  being  utilized  for  shrubs,  palms,  etc.  Whe 
they  are  next  to  dining-rooms  there  is  not  so  much  ohje 
tion,  but  they  darken  a  dining-room,  and  even  in  such  c 
it  is  better  to  have  them  separate. 

One  end  of  a  piazza  should  be  reserved  where  smokiiB  j 
is  not  allowed. 

The  balusters  can  be  protected    from  having  tiie  pair* 
worn  off  if  a  foot  rest  of  2  incii  galvaiiized  iron  pipe  it 
arranged   in    front   of   them.      Otherwise   they  will  soofi 
become  disfigured  and  unsightly.     Tiiis  pipe  is  a  feature 
of   the   Royal  Poinciana  and   Breakers  Hotels,  at  Palm 
Beach. 

Boiler  Room.  It  is  important  that  this  siiould  be  kept 
clean.  Under  no  circumstances  siiould  fuel,  especially 
bituminous  coal,  be  piled  against  the  bricjkwork  of  the 
boiler,  and  all  kindling  material  should  be  kept  a  safe 
distance  from  the  furnace  mouth. 

Baggage  Room.  This  should  have  rubber  floor,  unless 
arranged  under  the  office,  where  the  noise  of  moving 
baggage  would  not  disturb  sleepers. 

FIREPROOF  HOTELS. 

These,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  outside 
of  large  cities.  Tiie  building  law  of  New  York  requires 
that  all  hotels  over  35  feet,  or  three  stories  in  liei*,dit, 
should  be  fireproof,  and  the  law  should  be  universal.  I'l^*^ 
(jonstruction  should  be  that  rec^ommended  on  pages  106-111- 
More  explicit  directions  as  to  fireproof  construction,  have 
been  published  by  me  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  no  class  of 
hazards  is   it   more  important  to  avoid  stone  treads  of 
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marble  or  slate  for  staircases,  unless  beneath  the  stone  is 
an  iron  support,  whi(5h  will  insure  a  good  footing  after  the 
stone  has  disintegrated,  as  already  explained  on  page  91. 

Fire-Resisting  Floors.  The  best  floor  is  one  of  iron  beams, 
spaced  not  over  live  feet  on  centres,  with  brick  segmental 
arches.  Next  to  brick  for  such  segmental  arches  in  relia- 
bility is  burnt  clay  or  terra  cotta. 

It  is  my  opinion — but  there  are  many  who  entertain  a 
different  one — that  the  old  fashioned  brick  segmental  arch 
is  the  most  reliable  for  resisting  fire  ;  that  next  to  this  in 
safety  stands  the  porous,  terra  cotta  arch,  with  end  con- 
struction, ^.  ^.,  the  blocks  or  separate  pieces  placed  end  to 
end  between  the  beams,  instead  of  side  by  side  in  what  is 
known  as  "  side  construction."  This  is  said  to  be  stronger 
than  side  construction.  It  is  claimed  by  many  experts 
that  porous  terra  cotta  is  a  better  nonconductor  than  brick 
on  account  of  its  interior  air  spaces.  The  arch  should  not 
be  less  than  four  inches  thicl^  at  the  crown,  having  a  rise 
of  at  least  IJ  inches  to  each  foot  of  span  between  the  beams, 
and  there  should  be  a  covering  of  good  Portland  cement 
and  gravel  concrete  over  this  to  ensure  a  waterproof  floor. 
Cinder  filling  will  burn — crushed  slag  from  blast  furnaces 
is  better,  l)ut  the  Porthmd  cement  concrete  should  not  be 
omitted  for  waterproofing  purposes.  Concrete  arches, 
however,  while  not  equal  to  brick,  terra  cotta  or  burnt  clay 
arches,  are  economical  floors,  and  are  practically  safe 
enough  for  the  bed- room  floors  of  hotels. 

There  are  many  patent  floor  arches  for  filling  between 
I-beams  which  have  great  merit  when  properly  put  in, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  of  tiiem  is  equal  to  brick  or  burnt 
clay,  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
employed  they  should  be  constructed  with  the  same  care 
with  wliicli  they  are  prepared  for  tests.  This  is  almost 
equally  true,  however,  as  regards  brick  and  burnt  clay 
arches.  There  is  less  likelihood  of  poor  installation  work, 
however,  with  arches  of  brick  or  porous  terra  cotta  or 
burnt  clay.  Arches  should  be  laid  in  cement,  not  lime 
mortar.     They  should  not  be  laid  in  freezing  weather,  and 
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^*^^re  concrete  is  used  the  broken  stone  or  gravel  should 
"®  carefully  washed  and  the  cement  should  be  of  the  best 
^'lality.  Some  of  the  better  qualities  of  patent  floors  are 
^*^^  following:  Fawcett,  Guastavino,  Rapp  (which  should 
"^  Segmental  arch  form — not  flat),  Columbian,  Metropolitan, 
^oebling,  Manhattan  or  Expanded  Metal,  etc.  These  floors 
^^^6  fully  illustrated  in  most  of  the  text- books  on  construc- 
tion. In  all  of  them,  I  repeat,  the  spacing  of  beams  should 
^ot  exceed  five  feet. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  throughout  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, the  roof  to  conform  should  be  constructed  of  brick  or 
tile,  the  roof  beams  being  of  iron  and,  where  tanks  are 
Supported,  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  many  times  the 
Actual  probable  weight  of  the  water  and  the  containing 
tank  itself.  If  possible  the  roof  tank  should  start  on  a 
f3orner  of  a  brick  building  or  straddle  a  party  wall. 

Slate  roofs,  on  very  high  buildings,  especially  on  street 
:fronts,  are  objectionable  as,  in  case  of  fire,  the  slates  crack 
sind,  falling  to  the  street,  injure  the  firemen.  A  flat  roof 
of  brick-tile  is  better  than  any  other.  All  slate  should  be 
laid  in  elastic  cement. 

All  water  on  roofs  from  rain  or  melting  snow  should 
be  drained  from  the  front  or  sides  to  leaders,  so  as  to  avoid 
drip  points,  from  which  icicles  could  form.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  great  danger  of  injury  to  pedes- 
trians from  falling  snow  or  icicles  on  high  buildings.  This 
may  not  be  a  suggestion  strictly  germane  to  this  article, 
but  it  is  a  matter  so  often  overlooked  as  to  warrant  its 
being  referred  to  in  a  treatise  intended  to  deal  more  or  less 
thoroughly  with  the  subject  of  fireproof  buildings. 

CAUSES  OF  FIRES  IN  HOTELS. 

The  numerous  fires  in  hotels  are  caused,  in  many  cases, 
by  drunken  guests,  who  are  careless  with  cigarettes,  cigars, 
matches,  &c.,  especially  in  toilet  rooms,  where  loose  paper 
either  on  floor  or  in  wooden  boxes  on  the  floor  should  not 
be  allowed.  25  cents  per  $100  extra  should  be  charged  for 
this  fault  in  the  insurance  rate. 
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By  rubbish  in  cellars,  at  the  foot  of  elevator  shafts, 
under  piazzas  which  are  raised  from  the  ground^  ofltJi 
with  open  lattice  work,  or  under  platforms  near  the 
entrances^  with  open  finish,  through  the  open  cracks  of 
wJticli  lighted  cigarettes  or  cigars  find  easy  lodgmenU  t-o 
ignite  rubhislt  below — a  common  fault. 

By  matches  kept  in  drawers  of  bureaus,  ignited  by 
opening  and  closing  of  drawers  and  breaking  out  into  fire 
long  after  careless  persons  have  left  the  room.  Only 
''safety"  matches,  igniting  on  specially  prepared  surfaces, 
should  be  used  in  hotels. 

Steam  Pipes,  put  in  insecurely  and  not  arranged  with 
guards  to  keep  them  away  from  woodwork. 

Electric-light  Wiring.    Not  properly  installed. 

By  incendiaries,  who  find  many  opportunities  of  setting 
fire  to  rooms  for  purposes  of  robbery. 

By  carelessness  of  women  using  curling  irons. 

Lace  and  muslin  curtains  blowing  into  fireplaces  or  gas- 
lights— a  frequent  cause  of  fires,  especially  in  bed-rooms. 
Curtains  are  liable  to  be  ignited  by  careless  guests  using 
matches. 

As  I  write  a  fire  occurs  in  the  Herald  Square  Hotel  in 
New  York  in  this  way. 

A  fire  in  the  Hotel  Imperial  of  New  York,  October,  1902, 
caused  l)y  curtains  blown  into  an  alcohol  lamp  for  heating 
curling  irons,  emphasizes  both  causes.  Fortunately  the 
building  is  fireproof  and  the  flamage  was  only  $500. 

By  spontaneous  combustion  in  waste  closets. 

By  fires  starting  in  repair  rooms  where  old  furniture  is 
mended,  glued,  upholstered,  &c.  In  one  of  the  largest 
frame  hotels  in  California  I  found  the  room  for  repairing 
old  furniture  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  where  its 
burning  would  have  involved  the  whole  property. 

In  oil  and  lamp  rooms,  which  should  always  be  outside 
of  the  main  structure.  No  gasolene  should  be  used  about 
a  hotel  I 

By  swinging  gas-brackets  swinging  against  woodwork 
or  curtains. 
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Open  fireplaces  unprovided  with  wire  netting  fenders 
^^Vering  the  opening — very  important ! 

Sawdust  Spittoons.  These  are  prolific  causes  of  fires  from 
^5X8t  off  cigarettes  or  cigar  stumps.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  in  hotels,  and  are  often  found  in  bar-rooms  and 
toilet-rooms. 

Kitchen  Fires.  These  occur  from  bake  ovens,  boiling  over 
of  fat  used  for  frying  doughnuts,  &c.,  &c.,  or  from  piling 
firewood  near  the  ovens  or  ranges. 

"A  hotel  man  tells  the  following  in  regard  to  hotel  fires  :  Whenever 
you  hear  of  a  hotel  fire  whose  origin  is  a  mystery,  it  is  safe  to  attribute 
it  to  the  cause  I  will  give.  The  best  cooking  lard  is  the  fat  that  is 
fried  out  of  the  fat  part  of  beef.  In  restaurants  and  hotels  it  is  put 
into  a  caldron  during  the  <lay  and  set  on  the  range  over  night.  A 
light  fire  is  usually  kept  in  the  range  to  save  the  trouble  of  starting  it 
in  the  morning.  During  the  night  it  may  happen  that  an  unusual 
draught  is  created  by  a  nigh  wind.  The  fire  blazes  up,  the  caldron 
begins  to  boil  and  the  fat  is  in  the  fiame.  Next  it  is  in  the  pot,  and 
then  follows  an  explosion,  scattering  the  blazing  grease  in  every 
direction.  Result — a  fire  of  mysterious  origin,  which  destroys  the 
building  and  all  of  its  contents." — From  the  Boston  Advertiser, 

FIRE  APPLIANCES. 

Every  hotel  should  have  a  stand  pipe  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  diameter,  (four  inch  pipe  is  better),  with  outlets 
for  hose  every  hundred  feet  and  if  possible  near  a  staircase, 
so  that  the  hose  can  be  used  until  the  last  moment.  There 
should  be  fifty  feet  of  hose  at  each  outlet,  and  the  valve 
should  be  a  lever  valve,  opening  by  pulling  it  from  the 
wall,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  only  in  one  direction.  Few 
persons  understand  handling  a  wheel  valve,  especially  in 
the  excitement  attending  a  fire.  Automatic  hose-reels 
which  open  the  valve  when  the  hose  is  unwound  are  best. 

Fire  pails,  paiiited  red,  with  round  bottoms,  arranged 
on  a  shelf  with  holes  to  fit  the  round  bottoms  (which 
insures  their  not  being  carried  off  to  use  for  other  pur- 
poses), should  be  provided  at  the  rate  of  six  filled  pails 
for  every  60  rnnning  feet  of  hallway.  They  are  admirable 
fire-extinguishing  appliances,  superior  to  all  others,  because 
anyone  knows  how  to  use  them. 

Axes  and  crowbars  should  be  provided  every  hundred 

feet. 
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Ill  fire  department  towns  there  should  be  a  special 
building  signal  with  alarm  boxes  in  halls  on  each  floor 
connected  with  the  nearest  street  box  of  the  city  fire 
department,  to  insure  prompt  arrival  of  firemen.  A  liberal 
supply  of  fire  escapes  should  be  provided  and  the  ladders 
leading  from  those  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  should 
be  between  windows  and  not  opposite  them.  This  precau- 
tion is  generally  overlooked  and  a  fire  on  any  floor  is  apt 
to  interfere  with  passing  down  the  fire  escapes.  Fire 
gongs,  which  may  be  sounded  from  the  office,  should  be  in 
the  halls  on  each  floor,  or  better  still  in  each  room,  to 
arouse  guests  in  case  of  danger. 

Watch-clocks,  insuring  careful  work  of  watchmen,  with 
stations  at  proper  points,  to  ensure  thorough  supervision, 
are  necessary  ;  and  large  alarm  bells,  capable  of  being 
rung  from  the  office  as  well  as  from  each  floor,  should  be 
arranged  for  wakening  guests. 

Candles  and  candlesticks  should  be  provided  in  all 
rooms.  As  already  stated,  electric-lights  and  gas  are 
usually  extinguished  at  an  early  stage  of  a  flre. 

As  already  suggested,  lamps  should  be  provided  in  the 
halls,  on  shelves  at  least  seven  feet  from  the  floor.  Those 
located  near  staircases  and  elevators  with  red  shades. 

PREVENTION    VS.    EXTINCTION. 

All  fire  appliances,  however,  no  matter  how  thorough, 
important  as  they  are,  are  of  little  value  as  compared  with 
the  prevention  of  fire.  In  no  other  class  of  risks  can  it  he 
more  truly  said  that  nn  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  All  dan<;erous  processes  which  tend  to 
start  fires,  therefore,  should  be  outside  of  the  building. 
The  kitchen,  the  bake  ovens,  the  laundry, the  waste  rooms, 
the  paint  and  oil  rooms,  the  lamp-filling  rooms,  furniture 
repair  and  upholstering  rooms,  carpenter  shop,  &c.,  &c., 
should  never  be  allowed  where  their  ignition  would 
endanger  the  main  structure. 

An  average  of  over  three  hotels  a  day  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  year  just  closed,  throughout  the  United  States, 
is  a  fearful  record  of  criminal  indifference  to  proper  con- 
struction, fully  justifying  the  admonitions  of  this  treatise. 
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Hot  Houses.     (See  Green  Houses.) 

Houses  of  Refuge,  Reform  Schools,  Etc.  Decline.  The  moral 
liazard  connected  with  unruly  and  vicious  inmates  is  one  that 
oannot  be  measured  by  obtainable  rates. 

Hub  and  Spoke  Factories.  Refer  to  company  with  full  partic- 
ulars. 

Ice  Houses.  These  are  not  insurable  unless  so  located  as  to  be 
surely  filled  every  year  and  winters  can  be  relied  upon.  Where 
the  water  is  pure  and  not  in  danger  of  contamination  and  near 
a  good  market,  companies  may  regard  them  favorably  at  high 
rates,  but  should  be  advised  with  before  binding.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  ice  will  not  bear  high  freight  charges.  The 
question  of  forest  or  grass  fire  exposure  is  important. 

Ice,  Artificial,  Manufactories.  These  are  not  desirable  when  in 
comj)etition  with  a  sure  supply  of  natural  ice.  Where  natural 
ice  cannot  be  obtained  they  may  be  good  risks  at  proper  rates, 
if  the  boiler  hazard  is  properly  guarded.  Refer  to  company 
with  full  explanation  of  the  process  and  careful  inspection  and 
report. 

Incubators.    Decline. 

India  Rubber  Manufactories.  These  have  not  been  profitable  to 
companies.  Owing  to  the  use  of  benzine,  as  a  solvent,  fires  are 
frequent  and  rapid.  Decline  them  for  this  company.  The  use 
of  alcohol  and  linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  cloth 
may  be  productive  of  fires  in  this  class  of  risks.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  used  is  volatile  and  liaV>le  to  explosion.  Great  care  is 
necessary  with  it. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  Goodyear  India  Rubber  Glove  factory 
at  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  December  2Cth,  1872,  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion from  electricity,  to  which  these  risks  are  peculiarly  liable. 
A  workman  was  engaged,  at  the  time,  in  hanging  rubber  cloths 
in  the  steam  vulcanizing  chamber  attached  to  the  works.  *  'Sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  the  fire  streamed  from  his  hands 
to  the  cloth,  an  explosion  followed  and,  in  a  moment,  the  build- 
ing was  in  flames.  This  cloth  is  treated  with  linseed  oil  and 
alcohol,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  the  superintendent  that  the  vapor 
of  the  alcohol  was  ignited  by  the  electric  fire."  Soft  rubber  fac- 
tories use  large  amounts  of  l>enzine  or  naphtha  cement,  and 
rubber  boot  and  shoe  factories  use  cement,  also,  in  large  quan- 
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tities,  together  with  varnish  thinned  with  benzine  or  naphtha. 
This  hazard  should  be  separated  from  the  main  building.  Pails- 
full  of  sand  should  be  literally  provided  in  rooms  where  cement 
is  used.  Gossamer  rubber  factories  have  the  hazard  of  spreading 
liquid  rubber  on  cloth,  the  rubber  being  thinned  with  benzine  or 
naphtha.  The  process  iiecessitates  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  liquid  rubber  in  the  room  and  carries  with  it  the  haz- 
ard of  spreading  by  machinery.  The  r<x)m  where  this  process 
is  carried  on  should  be  thoroughly  ventilate,  to  carry  off  the 
fumes,  and  the  machine  should  be  equip|>ed  to  carry  oflf  electn- 
city  and  so  avoid  the  danger  of  electric  sparks.  Very  few  com- 
panies write  these  risks  and  only  at  high  rates,  and  the  company 
should  be  conferred  with  before  binding. 

There  is  less  danger  in  hard  rubber  manufactories  tlian  in  soft 
rubber,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  process. 

Ink  Manufactories.  Advise  company  as  to  oil  boiling  and  safety 
of  appliances  for  use  of  fire.  These  risks  should  pay  full  rates. 
Those  making  writing  iuk  are  less  hazardous  than  those  making 
printing  inks.  The  latter  cany  with  them  the  hazard  of  oil 
boiling  and  mixing  lamp-black,  colors  and  linseed  oil  by  steam 
power — practically  a  paint  mill  hazard. 

Insane  Asylums.     (See  Asylums.) 

Instrument  Makers.  The  stock,  especially  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, is  exceedingly  delicate  and  liable  to  damage  by  water. 
They  should  pay  full  rates.  The  physical  hazards  are  simply 
those  of  metal  workers. 

Iron  Foundries.     (See  Foundries.) 

Iron  Furnaces.     (See  Furnaces.) 

Iron  Pipe  Manufactories.    (See  Pipe.) 

Jails.  These  risks  ixs  usually  constructed  are  uninsurable  ex- 
cept at  full  rates,  and  they  are  bad  exposures  to  court  houses, 
being  sometimes  intentionally  set  on  fire  by  outride  friends  of 
prisoners  in  the  hope  that  the  excntement  attending  the  fire  and 
the  removal  of  prisoners  may  offer  facilities  for  escape  or  rescue. 

Japanning  Works.    (See  page  411.) 

Jewelry  Manufactories.  These  are  g(x)d  risks  at  fair  rates.  The 
physical  haziirds  will  be  readily  seen  on  inspection,  and  should 
be  reported  uix)n. 
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ink  and  Rag  Stores.  Decline.  Aside  from  the  unsatisfactory 
racter  of  the  stock  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  losses,  they 
ain  heterogeneous  accumulations  of  inflammable  and  com- 
ible  materials,  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition,  &c.,  and 
e  is  no  money  in  the  class  at  current  rates. 

fte  Factories.  These  require  the  most  careful  examination  and 
s  should  be  full,  and  the  risks  should  not  be  made  binding 
lout  the  consent  of  the  company  first  obtained.  The  pro- 
es  are  dangerous  and  more  or  less  dirty,  and  raw  jute  is 
icularly  subject  to  spontaneous  ignition.  Fires  are  rapid 
usually  mean  total  losses.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
nkled. 

irosene  Refineries.    Do  not  bind  without  consent  of  company 
obtained.     They  are,  of  course,  especially  dangerous. 

ilns.  These  are  undesirable  as  separate  risks  and  they  are 
favorably  regarded  even  in  connection  with  breweries,  wood- 
kers  and  other  risks  of  which  they  are  an  incident.  Where 
woodwork  enters  into  the  framing  of  the  kiln,  whether 
tned  to  be  safely  protected  by  brick  or  terra  cotta  or  not,  it 
ife  to  decline  them.     (See  Dry-Rooms,  \Mge  409.) 

indling  Wood  Factories.  Decline.  Few  companies  write  them, 
L  only  at  very  high  rates.  Buildings  are  usually  of  cheap 
struction  and  the  hazard  is  a  dangerous  one.  In  modem 
B  the  drying  hazard  is  a  serious  one,  and  I  have  already 
phasized  the  almost  uninsurable  nature  of  a  wood  dry-room 
cess. 

nitting  Mills.    These  have  not  been  profitable  at  current  rates 
companies  do  not  write  them  unless  exceptionally  well  con- 
icted  and  managed.     They  should  be  inspected  according  to 
rules  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills,  which  see  page  440. 

adder  Manufactories.  Those  manufacturing  step  ladders  in- 
re  soft  wood  processes  and  should  pay  about  50  j^  more  than 
g  ladder  manufactories.  Tliey  should  pay  same  rates  as 
jenter  shops. 

aboratories.  Chemical.  Same  rates  as  Chemical  Works,  which 
page  441. 

eimp-Black  Manufactories.  Few  companies  write  these,  and 
r  should  be  consulted  before  binding.     The  process  is  a  dan- 
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gerous  one  and  buildings  are  usually  of  cheap  oonsiruction,  built 
with  the  expectation  of  frequent  fires.  The  material  itedf  is 
liable  to  spontaneous  ignition  and  should  be  stored  where  it  will 
be  kept  dry. 

Lamp  Manufactories.  These  involve  the  hazards  of  Glass  and 
Metal  Working  and  should  be  inspected  and  reported  on  accord- 
ing to  these  hazards. 

Lard  Oil  Refineries.  As  a  class  these  are  undesirable.  They 
should  not  be  bound  without  consent  of  the  company  first  ob- 
tained and  full  report  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  heat,  boiUng,  etc.,  etc. 

Lath  and  Shingle  Mills.  These  have  always  been  undesirable 
risks.  They  are  cheap  oflfshoots  of  planing  and  saw  mills  and 
the  large  quantities  of  small-dimensioned  wood,  excess  of  shav- 
ings and  chronic  carelessness  have  made  them  unprofitable. 

Laundries.  These  have  not  been  profitable  risks  and  fires  are 
almost  certain  to  occur  in  the  drying  portion  if  it  is  not  fireproof 
as  it  should  always  be.  Too  often  the  clothes  are  dried  on  racks 
which  are  shoved  into  wooden  frames  containing  steam  pipes, 
and  a  garment  falling  on  the  pipes,  or  dust  collecting,  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  fire.  Floors  should  be  concrete  and  wire 
netting  above  steam  pipes  provided  to  prevent  clothes  from 
falling  on  them.  Advise  company  fully  on  these  important 
points. 

Lead  Manufactories.  Lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  etc.  This  involves, 
of  course,  the  furnace  hazard,  which  sh(^uld  be  carefully  in- 
si^cted  and  reported  upon ;  also  the  handling  of  hot  metal  in 
large  quantities. 

Licorice  Manufactories.  These  involve  the  physical  hazards  of 
grinding,  boiling,  &c.,  which  can  be  measui'ed  by  any  intelligent 
agent.  The  dust  hazard  connected  with  the  grinding  should 
not  be  ignored  (see  Flour  Mills.)  A  stock  of  licorice  root  it  is 
claimed  is  v(?ry  susceptible  to  damage,  and  it  is  said  to  become 
easily  impn^gnated  with  smoke  and  water  and  made  unfit  for 
use ;  special  attention  is  drawn  to  this  fact  by  the  recent  fire  in 
the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  establishment  in  Camden,  N.  J« 
Lines  u]:)on  it  should  not  be  taken  at  rates  less  than  3j^,  even 
with  good  buildings  which  under  proper  schedules  would  rate 
not  over  1  ^,  Be  careful  to  insure  the  stock  of  licorice  root 
under  a  specific  amount  and  rate. 
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Linoleum  Manufactories.    (See  Oil  Cloth,  page  521.) 

Linseed  Oil  Mills.     Refer  to  company  with  full  advices  as  to 
the  particular  process  of  manufacture. 

Lithographing  Establishments.  An  unprofitable  class.  In  some 
cases  carelessly  managed  as  to  greasy  rags,  rubbish,  refuse,  etc. 
The  stock  is  peculiarly  subject  to  damage  and  excessive  claims 
^i^m  water  or  smoke.  The  stones  should  never  be  insured 
^yond  their  value  as  stones,  as  the  drawings  on  them  may  be 
utterly  worthless  after  they  have  been  once  used  for  printing  an 
^ition.  The  presses  are  heavy  and  they  are  frequently  upstairs 
^here  fires  get  under  headway  before  being  discovered  and 
^here  firemen  cannot  reach  them.  Do  not  bind  without  consent 
^f  company  first  obtained  on  full  advice. 

Livery  Stables.  Small  lines  at  full  rates  may  be  written,  with 
^  specific  and  proper  amount  on  horses  and  a  limit  of  claim  on 
^y  one  in  case  of  loss.  The  class  is  often  insured  for  a  small 
percentage  of  the  value,  with  some  such  clause  as,  '*on  10  horses, 
Jiot  exceeding  $150  on  any  one  horse."  This  might  mean  any 
ten  of  100  horses,  the  owner  counting  on  being  fully  covered 
with  insurance  on  ten  with  the  expectation  of  not  having  more 
than  that  number  in  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Such  phraseology  as  "8500  on  five  horses"  would  not  prevent 
a  claim  of  $500  on  any  one,  even  though  there  were  twenty. 
Nor  would  the  additional  words  **not  exceeding  $100  on  any 
one"  mend  the  matter,  except  to  prevent  claim  for  more  than 
ll.at  amount  on  any  one.  The  policy  would  still  be  faulty  in 
that  it  might  be  covering  a  much  larger  number  ot  animals  than 
five  and  a  larger  value  than  $500.  In  case  any  five  animals 
should  be  killed  by  lightning  or  burned,  the  claim  would  be  that 
the  identical  five  were  the  ones  insured.     (See  page  302.) 

High  priced  animals,  blooded  stallions,  jacks,  race  horses, 
brood  mares,  etc.,  should  not  be  insured  without  the  consent  of 
company. 

The  concentrated  value  within  the  space  of  a  horse  stall,  of  an 
exceptionally  valuable  animal,  subject  to  total  loss  by  the  effect 
of  fire  or  smoke  on  a  single  vital  organ,  the  suffocation  of  a 
single  pair  of  lungs,  for  example,  is  a  feature  which  should  not 
be  losf.  sight  of  in  the  rate.  Five  thousand  dollars  insurance  on 
60  ftn^^*^l**  where  the  loss  of  any  one  could  not  exceeed  $100  is 
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a  much  better  risk  with  respect  to  probabilities  of  salvage  than 
$5,000  insurance  on  a  single  horse. 

With  a  certain  class  of  owners,  also,  a  serious  moral  hazard 
may  arise  from  a  slight  injury  to  a  valuable  animal  reducingits 
salable  value  possibly  90  ^. 

In  the  case  of  breeding,  racing  and  training  stables,  the  stahle 
rules  should  prohibit  the  use  of  matches,  kerosene  oil  lanterns^ 
&c.,  &c.  Probably  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  fires  in  stables 
are  dropped  matches,  the  animals  igniting  them  vrith  their  feet. 

Animals  above  or  below  the  grade  floor  should  be  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  added  for  each  floor  above  or  below  the 
grade. 

City  stables  are  sometimes  three  and  four  stories  high  and 
horses  stalled  on  these  upper  floors  are  nearly  always  suffocated 
by  the  ascending  smoke.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest,  also,  that 
sleighs  on  upper  floors,  or  carriages,  should  pay  higher  rates 
than  where  they  are  on  the  grade  floor,  where  they  can  be  saved, 
although  the  rates  are  usually  based  on  the  supposition  of  such 
favorable  salvage  conditions.  Specific  amounts  should  be  in- 
sured on  horses,  on  rolling  stock,  with  a  limit  on  any  one  vehicle, 
on  hay  and  feed,  and  on  harness.  The  last  two  items  seldom 
show  any  salvage  and  for  this  reason  ought  to  he  specifically 
insured.  Whore  horses  are  brought  home  late  at  night  fires 
sometimes  result  from  careless  use  of  lights  by  sleepy  or  intoxi- 
cated hostlers.  Automatic  sprinklers  would  be  admirable  fire 
extinguishing  appliances  for  stables  with  a  sprinkler  head  over 
each  stall.  In  such  cases  a  fire  caused  by  the  ignition  of  astray 
match  under  the  foot  of  a  horse  would  be  extinguished  before  it 
could  spread  beyond  the  stall  in  which  it  started. 

Live  Stock,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  If  the  policy  con- 
tains the  following  clause,  the  company  may  authorize  a  reduc- 
tion in  rate  on  the  amount  covering  live  stock : 

"The  amount  payable  on  any  one  animal  in  case  of  loss  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  produced  by  dividing  the  total  amount  in- 
sured upon  the  class  to  which  the  animal  belongs  by  the  total 
number  of  animals  in  the  class  owned  by  the  assured,  not  ex- 
ceeding $ on  any  one,  and  in  no  case  exceeding  the 

actual  cash  value  of  the  animal." 
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or  example,  $1,000  insured  on  horses  would  mean  that  $10G 
d  be  collected  on  any  one  if  there  were  ten  (and  the  one  lost 
e  worth  $100) ;  $200  on  any  one  if  there  were  five,  and  the 
lost  were  worth  $200. 

0  rate  on  live  stock,  especially  on  such  animals  as  cattle, 
>p,  &c.,  running  at  large  in  fields,  could  be  relied  upon 
lout  some  such  clause  as  the  above ;  nor  would  the  number 
nimals  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  writing  the  insurance  be 

guarantee  that  the  number  at  risk  would  not  have  been 
:ely  increased  at  the  time  of  a  fire.  A  small  amount  of  in- 
ince  on  a  lai'ge  herd  of  cattle  would  entail  severe  loss  to  the 
lerwriter  in  the  course  of  a  five-year  term  from  lightning 
ms  alone,  especially  in  a  wire  fence  country. 

ock  Factories.  Inspect  as  to  boiler-rooms,  dry-rooms,  japan- 
5,  forging,  foundry  work,  etc.,  etc. 

ocomotive  Works.  These  may  involve,  in  addition  to  machine 
3  hazards,  foundry  work.,  woodwork,  sawing,  planing,  var- 
ling,  turning,  etc.     Inspect  carefully  and  advise  fully. 

[N)king  Glass  and  Mirror  Plate  Manufactories.  These  should  pay 
rates.  The  stock  is  very  susceptible  to  damage,  both  man- 
•tured  and  in  process. 

imber  Yards.  Those  yards  where  lumber  is  piled  high  are 
•er  risks  than  where  the  piles  are  low,  fires  being  difficult  to 
aguish  when  the  piles  are  unusually  high,  and  an  additional 
:ge  of  twenty-five  cents  should  be  made  in  the  rate  if  piles 
over  ten  feet  high.  Hardwood  yards  may,  also,  be  insured 
)wer  rates  than  soft  lumber.  A  difference  may  be  made  in 
>r  of  "timber  yards"  where  none  of  the  timber  is  less  than 
5  in  size.  In  such  yards  the  piles  are,  usually,  low  and 
timber  is  piled  solid,  without  stripping.  It  is  also  seldom 
oughly  dry  and,  therefore,  does  not  ignite  easily. 

1  case  of  a  fire  in  a  lumber  yard,  boards  should  be  stood  upon 
against  the  piles  to  be  protected,  on  the  side  towards  the  fire, 
I  "broken"  or  "lap"  joints  and  kept  wet  with  the  aid  of  the 
ines.  This  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  fire  into  the  spaces 
veen  the  lumber.  Lumber  being  generally  piled  with  small 
)S  between  the  courses  of  boards,  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of 
for  purposes  of  drying  and  seasoning,  a  fire  is  difficult  to 
nguish  when  it  once  gains  access  to  the  interior  of  a  high  pile. 
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Lumber  yards  may  be  so  exposed  by  planing  or  saw  mills 

to  call  for  mill  rates.     Where  the  owner  agrees  that  a  cl( 

space  shall  be  maintained  l>etween  the  lumber  and  such  an 

posure,  to  obtain  a  concession  in  rate,  a  warranty  should   Ik 

written  in  the  policy,  as  per  following  National  Board  Standard 

Form  No.  9 : 

"It  is  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  a  continuous  clear  space  of feet 

shall  be  maintained  between  the  property  hereby  insured  and  any  woodwork 
ing  establishment  or  dry  kiln,  otherwise  this  policy  shall  be  void;  this  does  not 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  lumber  or  timber  products  across  such  clear 
space." 

If  exposed  by  steam  saw,  j)laning,  or  shingle  mill,  a  clear 
space  of,  at  least,  1 50  feet  should  be  maintained  to  constitute  an 
unexposed  risk.  Recent  fires  indicate  that  even  this  space  is  not 
sufficient. 

Few  classes  of  risks  are  so  inadequately  rated  as  lumber  yards 
exposed  by  saw  or  planing  mills.  It  is  safe  as  a  rule  to  say  that 
such  risks  should  pay  the  mill  rates.  The  *'mill  yard"  clause 
of  the  National  Board  (see  Index)  should  be  used. 

The  continuous  lines  of  lumber  yards,  so  frequently  to  be 
found  along  water  fronts,  are  not  desirable  r*  jks,  and  rates,  and 
particularly  lines,  should  te  governed  accordingly. 

Lumber  in  yards  divided  by  streets  or  alleys  of  the  width  of 
forty  feet  or  more,  must,  in  all  cases,  be  insured  specifically,  or 
the  average  clause  inserted.  The  average  or  co-insurance  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  policies  on  lumber. 

For  a  yard  well  fenced^  a  deduction  in  rate  may  be  mada 

Lunatic  Asylums.    (See  Asylums.) 

Macaroni  Factories.  Reix)rt  as  to  cooking,  fire  appliances,  dry- 
ing arrangements,  etc.,  etc. 

Machine  Shops.  Refer  to  company  with  particulars,  espedally 
as  to  any  woodwork  done.  In  some  machine  shops  the  amount 
of  woodworking  is  so  considerable  as  to  require  special  rating* 

Carelessness  in  not  properly  disposing  of  oily  cotton  waste  or 
rags  used  in  wiping  off  machinery  is  observable  in  some  estab- 
Ushments.  Metal  receptacles  should  be  pi-ovided  and  regularly 
emptied  every  night.  The  iron  filings,  lathe  chips,  etc.,  wiD 
cause  spontaneous  ignition  if  permitted  to  accumulate  and  to 
become  rusty  from  dampness.      (See  page  142.)      The  floors 
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should,  therefore,  be  kept  clean.  In  nut  and  bolt  works,  es- 
l*^lly,  if  sawdust  is  used  for  cleaning,  the  danger  is  increased. 
(See  Foundries,  page  471.) 

^ot  over  lOj^  of  the  amount  of  insurance  should  cover  on 
Patterns,  and  it  is  important  to  see  that  those  insured  are 
"^®  patterns  and  not  those  of  out  of  date  machinery,  which  may 
"®  Ho  more  valuable  than  so  much  kindling  wood.  Even 
'^^test  owners  sometimes  attach  a  mistaken  value  to  a  useless 
Pattern. 

Malt  Houses.  Examine  carefully  as  to  kilns.  It  is  t^ife  to  de- 
^*^ine  those  w^hose  kilns  contain  any  wood  in  their  construction. 

Match  Factories.  These  are  dangerous  risks  but  it  may  b(» 
PHDssible  to  construct  them  so  that  by  subdividing  the  hazards 
they  may  be  insured  at  full  rates,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
^ateh  factories  at  present  in  operation  can  be  regarded  as  in- 
surable. The  cutting  of  the  splints,  their  drying,  the  dipping 
;>itX5ess — from  the  initial  process  to  tlie  packing  for  sale,  inclu- 
iing  the  box  making — every  process  is  hazardous.  It  is  well 
cnown  that  phosphorus  deprived  of  the  wat(»r  in  which  it  is 
Necessary  to  subnt^rge  it,  will  take  fire,  but  knowledge  of  this 
langer  on  the  part  of  those  using  it  suffices  to  make  this  serious 
lazard  less  prolific  of  loss  than  some  of  the  processes  like  dry- 
xig,  dipping,  etc.,  etc.,  as  to  which  parties  are  not  so  appre- 
lensive.  Potassium  clilorate  is  dangerous  in  combinations  and 
^ould  be  especially  so  in  connection  with  sulphur  and  other 
shemicals  used  in  the  process.  Saltpetre  is  also  used.  Under 
lo  circumstances  should  the  class  he  insured  without  the  consent 
>f  the  company  first  obtained.  Adequate  rates  are  not  likely  to 
>e  obtainable. 

Mattress  Making.  Even  the  best  of  these  risks  should  pay  in 
;he  neighborhood  of  3  %  and  ought  not  to  he  insured  without  the 
H>n8ent  of  the  company  first  obtained.  The  picker  Tocnn  should 
:>e  completely  isolated. 

Menageries.  Accepted  by  few  companies.  Valuable  animals 
iable  to  be  suffocated  by  smoke,  carelessness  of  hands  as  to 
txiatcbes,  etc.,  etc.,  tend  to  make  the  chiss  undesirable.  Obtain 
:H)n8ent  of  company  before  binding. 

Mining  Property.  This  should  not  be  insured  without  full  re- 
port to  the  compcuiy  and  consent  first  obtained.     Buildings  are 
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generally  of  cheap  construction,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
boiler  and  stack,  which  latter  is  generally  of  iron,  should  be 
carefully  investigated  and  reported  upon.  The  class  of  help 
employed  usually  involves  a  serious  moral  hazard.  Often  a 
moral  hazard  is  involved  through  uncertainty  of  veins. 

Morocco  Factories.  Advise  company  as  to  processes  and  haz- 
ards before  binding.  Building  and  machinery  lines  preferable 
to  lines  on  stock.  The  stock,  both  raw  and  finished,  is  more 
susceptible  to  damage  than  that  of  ordinary  leather  workers, 
but  the  old  process  morocco  factories  are  not  more  dangerous 
than  any  leather  worker — in  fact,  not  so  bad  as  the  ordinary 
currier  shop,  with  its  grease  and  oil  hazards.  Some  morocco 
factories  now  operating  under  this  name  are  really  patent 
leather  factories,  as  they  have  the  hazard  of  varnishing  and 
baking  the  leather,  although  not  to  the  extent  of  a  full-fledged 
patent  leather  factory.     The  rate  should  be  high. 

Moss  Factories.  These  are  cheap  structures  as  a  rule,  and  the 
processes  exceedingly  dangerous.     We  prefer  to  decline  them. 

Moulding  Mills.  Same  as  Planing  Mills.  They  should  rate 
about  25^  higher  than  planing  mills  doing  only  tongueing) 
grooving  and  surfacing. 

Museums.  The  contents  of  these  risks  are  undesirable  as  & 
rule.  The  values  are  unsatisfactory  as  to  claims  in  ease  of  loss, 
and  they  often  combine  a  serious  cheap  theatre  hazard  with 
scenery. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Works.     (See  Bolt  and  Nut  Works,  page  433.) 

Oatmeal  Mills.  These  have  not  been  profitable  risks.  They 
have  all  the  dangers  of  flour  mills — grinding,  dust  explosion 
hazards,  etc. — with  the  added  hazards  of  kilns,  which  should  b^ 
fireproof  but  seldom  are.  Do  not  bind  without  consent  of  com- 
pany obtained  after  full  advice. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  material  should  not  be  discharged  directly 
from  the  shelling  and  grinding  apparatus  into  the  elevator, 
because  the  movement  of  its  cups  would  create  a  current  of 
air,  but  that  they  should  pass  immediately  into  a  feeder,  and 
that  the  dust  of  oatmeal  mills  is  so  much  dryer  than  that  of 
flour  mills  that  a  specially  explosive  hazard  is  involved. 
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Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures.     (See  Fixtures,  page  404.) 

Oil  Mills.     (See  Linseed,  Cotton  Seed  and  Lard  Oil.) 

Oil  Cloth  Manufactories.  These  have  not  been  profitable  to  com- 
panies, notwithstanding  the  high  rates  paid  on  them.  The  pro- 
cesses are  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  risk 
which  was  properly  divided.  The  chief  hazard  is  the  cutting  of 
the  cloth,  the  printing  and  the  drying,  which  includes  the  haz- 
ards of  painting  and  varnishing.  There  is  more  or  less  electric 
hazard  at  the  machine,  and  the  extensive  drying  processes  in- 
volve conditions  which  mean  rapid  and  serious  fires,  the  cloth 
being  festooned  in  large  drying  rooms.  There  are  also  the 
extensive  mixing  and  grinding  hazards  by  steam  power  equal 
to  those  of  a  paint-mill.  This  part  of  the  work  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  other  buildings. 

Linoleum  factories  involve  the  grinding  of  cork  and  extensive 
use  of  linseed  oil,  and  have  practically  the  same  printing  hazard 
as  an  ordinary  oilcloth  factory. 

Oil  Clothing  Manufactories.  Some  of  these  establishments  are 
of  large  area;  the  hazard  is  involved  in  the  coating  of  the  cloth 
with  linseed  oil,  extensive  drying  processess  and  the  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion  peculiar  to  the  materials  useil. 

Oil  Refineries.    Decline. 

Oil  Warehouses  and  Oil  Tanks— Petroleum  or  Kerosene.  Few 
companies  write  these. 

Opera  Houses.    (See  Theatres. ) 

Organ  and  Piano  Manufactories.  Repoi-t  fully  as  to  the  various 
processes — sawing,  planing,  cabinet  work,  gluing,  drying,  var- 
nishing, etc.,  etc.  They  should  pay  full  rates.  The  stock, 
whether  in  process  of  manufacture  or  finished,  is  very  suscept- 
ible to  damage  by  smoke,  heat  and  water. 

Organs  in  Churches.  These  should  pay  materially  higher  rates 
than  the  church  structure  itself — at  least  four  times  as  much. 
As  a  rule  they  should  be  insured  with  the  church  and  the 
amount  on  the  organ  divided  in  this  way  among  all  of  the 
companies  interested. 

Paclcing  Box  Manufactories.    (See  Box  Manufactories,  page  434.) 

Pail  Manufactories.     (See  Bucket  Manufactories,  page  430.) 
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Paint  Manufactories,  including  Color  Manufactories.  Inspect 
carefully  and  advise  company  fully  as  to  use  and  storage  of  oils, 
etc.,  character  of  paint  made,  drying  processes,  fumacee  where 
material  is  burned,  and  drying  of  the  ground  material  in  oils. 
Many  of  the  establishments  manufacturing  cheap  paints  use 
benzine  and  naphtha  for  thinning.  Very  high  rates  are  nec- 
essary and  few  companies  write  them. 

Panoramas,  Cycloramas,  Cinemetographs,  Etc.  Decline.  The 
latter  are  very  liable  to  fires  from  ignited  celluloid  films. 
Extravagant  claims  are  often  made  on  large  paintings  where 
only  a  small  surface  is  injured  by  fire  or  smoke.  Buildings  are 
unsuited  for  any  other  use  and  are  undesirable. 

Paper  Box  Manufactories.     (See  Box  Manufactories,  page  434.) 

Paper  Hanging  Manufactories.     (See  Wall  Paper.) 

Paper  Mills.  Refer  to  company  with  full  survey.  These  risks 
would  be  much  improved  if  the  different  processes  were  separ- 
ated by  fire  walls  and  iron  doors;  the  sliding,  self-closing 
doors  recommended  on  page  371  being  the  most  desirable  for 
the  purpose.  Such  a  division  would,  clearly,  be  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  owner  than  of  the  company,  as  he  could  then 
insure  the  values  of  non-hazardous  portions  of  his  risk  for  spec- 
ific amounts  and  at  lower  rates  than  are  now  charged  for  the 
whole,  thus  securing  the  advantage  of  a  saving  in  the  matter 
of  rate,  but  a  still  greater  advantage  in  the  fact  that  his  entire 
property  could  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  business  brought  to  a 
stand-still,  by  a  single,  untoward  accident. 

In  a  mill  so  divided,  the  dusting  and  cutting  of  rags  by 
machinery  might  be  easily  and  at  small  cost  isolated.  The 
storing  of  rags,  more  particularly  of  the  lower  grades,  and  the 
sorting  of  them — unless  thoroughly  dusted  before  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  sorters — should  be  cut  off  by  a  fire  wall  with 
standard  doors.  The  sizing,  also,  should  not  be  prepared  (u^' 
less  heated  by  steam)  where  it  will  endanger  the  mill.  The 
process  of  making  paper,  after  the  rags  or  stock  are  in  the 
bleach,  is  not  a  dangerous  one ;  and  where  the  drying  of  the 
paper  is  safely  managed — it  is  generally  dried  by  steam-pip^ 
in  the  attic,  which  should  be  thoroughly  examined  to  see  that 
steam-pipes  are,  at  no  point,  in  contact  with  wood,  and  tha^ 
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^^ither  lights  nor  smoking  are  permitted — a  lower  rate  might 
^  charged  than  is  due  to  the  more  dangerous  processes. 

The  use  of  cotton  waste  should  render  a  risk  iminsurable. 
(See  "Cotton  and  Woolen  Mill  Fires.") 

Examine  as  to  the  storage  and  handling  of  lime. 

Straiv  Paper  Mills  and  Manilla  Mills,  as  usually  managed, 
^i:^  not  desirable  risks  at  current  and  obtainable  rates. 

The  stacks  of  straw  should  be,  at  least,  150  feet  from  the  mill 
^nd  only  the  straw  required  for  each  day's  work  should  be  per- 
ixiitted  in  or  near  the  mill.  The  cutting  of  old  rope,  etc.,  should 
l>e  sepai'ated  from  the  mill,  as  before  recommended. 

Fire  Appliances, — These  should  be  complete,  as  recom- 
rnended  for  special  hazards,  pp.  420-421.  Steam  jets  are, 
probably,  the  most  effective  of  all  fire  appliances  for  paper  mills, 
a.nd  should  be  provided  in  each  room,  particularly  in  the  dusting, 
cutting  and  drying  rooms.  A  steam  jet  in  each  dusting  ma- 
chine would  be  a  desirable  precaution,  in  view  of  the  fires  caused 
by  matches  or  foreign  substances  passing  through  the  machines. 

Paper  mills  to  be  standard  risks  should  not  be  over  three 
stories  high. 

Patent  Leather  Manufactories.  The  hazard  of  removing  the  fats 
^nd  greases  from  the  leather  by  immersing  hides  in  naphtha 
l>ath8  is  an  especially  dangerous  one  and  needs  to  be  carefully 
isolated.  The  drying  process  and  the  arrangement  of  ovens 
need  careful  inspection,  especially  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
Hteam-pipes.  The  composition  or  mixture  which  produces  the 
patent  finish  on  the  leather  is  liable  to  ignition,  and  some  suppose 
to  spontaneous  ignition.  The  storage  of  lamp-black  should 
V>e  safely  arranged.  The  whole  process  is  one  favoring  quick 
ignition  and  intense  combustion.  The  class  has  not  been  profit- 
able, although  high  rates  of  premiums  have  been  charged.  They 
should  not  be  insured  without  the  consent  of  the  company  first 
obtained  on  full  report. 

Patent  Medicine  Manufactories.  Report  fully  as  to  processes, 
lieat  used,  chemicals  stored,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  them  have  all 
the  hazards  of  chemical  works. 

Pattema.  Wooden  patterns,  as  already  explained,  for  ma- 
chines no  longer  in  demand,  are  utterly  valueless.     Moreover, 
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a  slight  injury  to  any  part  of  a  pattern  is  sometimes  claimed  to 
necessitate  an  entirely  new  pattern.  They  are  undesirable  and 
they  should  only  be  insured  as  a  certain  percentage  of  insurance 
on  foundry  or  other  risk  using  them. 

Pawnbrokers.  The  following  form  of  policy  should  be  used, 
full  rates  obtained,  and  moral  hazard  carefully  investigated: 

f On  the  Right  and  Interest  of  the  assured  in  the  articleaand 

stock  of  merchandise,  (merchandise  hi  firepnK)f  safes  excepted)  held  in  trust 
or  in  ple<lue  by  said  assured  as  pawnbrokers,  including  interest  acrnid 
thereon  as  allowed  by  law. 

$ On  the  Right  and  Interest  of  the  assured  in  the  articles  aod 

stock  of  merchandise,  in  fireproof  safes  only,  held  in  trust  or  in  pledge  by 
said  assured  as  pawnbrokers,  including  interest  accrued  thereon  as  allowed 
by  law 

$ On  merchandise,  the  property  solely  of  said  assured,  all 

contained  in  the  .  .building,  while  occupied  as 

situate 

This  insurance  doi>s  not  protect  the  interest  of  parties  whose  goods  are 
pledged  to  the  assun^d,  nor  does  it  cover  the  excess  of  the  amount  loaned, 
with  its  lawful  accrued  interest,  upon  any  article  above  the  sound  valueof 
the  same  at  the  time  of  any  fire. 

Penitentiaries,  Prisons  and  Prison  Workshops.  These  are  un- 
desirable risks,  especially  on  go<:)ds  of  contractors  in  procesBof 
manufacture.  Shops  are  frequently  burned  by  convicts  com- 
pelled to  work  in  them  against  their  will,  either  out  of  spite  or 
to  secure  excitement  which  would  favor  a  break  for  liberty. 
Consult  company  before  binding.     High  rates  are  necessary. 

Phosphate  Mills.  These  combine  the  hazards  of  acid  making 
with  Glover  and  Guy  Lussac  towers,  the  use  of  saltpetre  and 
its  storage,  the  danger  of  spontaneous  ignition  of  empty  saltpetre 
bags  in  sunlight,  the  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  am- 
moniacal  prmlucts  of  bl(K)d,  etc.,  and  should  be  carefully  in* 
spected  and  consent  of  company  obtained  before  insuring. 

Photographers*  Stocks.  The  policy  should  exclude  negatives, 
dry  plates  and  films.  Insurance  on  these  is  usually  worth  five 
times  the  rate  on  the  general  stock,  whereas  negatives  are  fre- 
(juently  iucludcKl  in  the  policy  covering  the  other  property.  ^* 
is  a  safe  general  rule  to  limit  the  loss  on  any  one  negative  to  a 
small  nominal  amount,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  and  some- 
times  only  to  their  value  as  glass. 
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Manufactories  of  dry  plates  and  films  are  exceeding  hazardous 
risks,  the  process  requiring  the  use  of  explosive  chemicals;  and 
in  making  films  there  is  the  added  hazard  of  the  presence  on  the 
premises  of  large  quantities  of  celluloid,  which  in  case  of  fire  is 
likely  to  result  in  quick  and  total  destruction. 

Piano  Manufactories.     (See  Organ  and  Piano  Manufactories.) 

Picture  Frame  Manufactories.  These  are  undesirable  at  current 
rates.  Much  woodworking  is  done  and  the  stock  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  damage  from  water,  fire  and  smoke.  If  moulding 
is  made  on  premises,  same  rates  as  moulding  mills. 

Pie  Bakeries.     (See  Bakeries.) 

Pipe  Manufactories — Burned  Clay  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe,  etc. 
These  have  all  the  hazards  of  potteries  and  are  usually  of  cheap 
frame  shed  construction,  and  are  undesirable  risks.  High  rates 
necessary. 

Pipe  Manufactories — Iron.  These  involve  the  hazards  of  rolling 
mills,  wrought  iron  works,  and  of  foundries  for  cast-iron.  In 
cast-iron  pipe  manufactories  there  is  added  to  the  usual  foundry 
hazard  that  of  making  hay  rope,  with  which  the  wooden  core  is 
>?round  before  being  coated  with  clay,  and  this  necessitates  the 
carrying  of  large  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  and  storing  of  it ; 
the  process  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  other  buildings. 
They  have  also  the  hazard  of  tarring  the  pipe,  which  should  be 
done  outside. 

Cold  drawn  tube  factories  carry  the  hazard  of  a  large  amount 
of  mineral  oil,  making  very  greasy  risks. 

Planing  Mills.  These  risks  might  be  greatly  improved.  They 
are,  as  at  present  constructed,  very  liable  to  fire,  and  being 
generally  filled  with  lumber,  shavings  and  other  combustible 
material — every  beam,  rafter  and  flat  surface,  where  dust  can 
find  a  resting  place,  being  usually  covered  with  a  fine,  combus- 
tible collection  of  material  which  ignites  like  tinder — they  gen- 
erally prove  a  total  loss.  The  dust  of  a  planing  mill,  like  that 
of  a  tannery  bark  mill,  will  carry  fire  long  after  it  is  supposed 
to  be  extinguished.  It  is  also  very  liable  to  ignite  from  a  heated 
journal  or  from  a  spark  of  electricity  from  belts,  and  its  collection 
in  the  quantities  usual  to  some  risks  should  be  prevented,  if 
possible,  by  avoiding  the  "shoulders"  formed  under  eaves,  and 
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by  squared  timbers  which  afford  resting  places  for  it.  The  miD 
should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  easily  kept  clean,  the 
walls  and  ceilings  being  regularly  swept  down. 

Planing  mills  are  frequently  set  on  fire  by  what  are  known  as 
"back  draughts"  at  the  furnaces,  which  are  hazards  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  shavings  for  fuel.  On  rainy  days,  when  the 
fuel  is  damp,  the  smoke  is  dense  and  heavier  than  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  double  reason  that,  on  such  days,  the  atmosphere, 
itself,  is  lighter  than  in  fair  weather,  and  the  lumber  to  be 
planed  is  wet,  the  shavings  used  for  fuel  being,  therefore,  more 
or  less  damp  and  heavy.  The  draught  of  the  chimneys,  on  such 
days,  is  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  is  oft^n  reversed, 
throwing  the  entire  contents  of  the  furnaces  into  the  fire  room. 
For  this  reason,  the  boilers  should  either  be  outside  of  the  mill 
and  in  a  room  not  communicating  with  it,  or — if  in  a  communi- 
cating, fireproof  room — so  set  that  the  line  of  furnace  feed 
may  be  either  in  an  opposiie  direction  from  the  communi- 
cation with  the  milly  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  not  directly 
in  line  with  the  door,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fire  might  be 
emptied  into  the  mill  itself  (see  diagram  and  explanation,  pp. 
309-3 11.)  There  should,  properly,  be  no  communication  between 
the  mill  and  the  boiler  room,  which  should  be  cut  oflf  by  a  good 
fire  wall.  The  shavings  vault,  or  fuel  room,  should,  if  in  or 
under  the  mill,  be  fireproof,  and  so  constructed,  with  iron 
coverings  to  all  openings,  that  it  can,  in  case  of  fire  in  it,  be 
closed  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  A  steam  jet  in  it  would 
instantly  extinguish  fire.  Under  no  circumstances  ought  it  to 
have  a  flue  or  chimney  to  the  outer  air,  as  such  a  chimney  would 
supply  the  oxygen  and  draught  for  combustion  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  smothering  a  fire.  The  door  between  the  shavings 
vault  or  fuel  room  and  the  boiler  room  should,  also,  open  at 
right  angles  to  the  furnace  feed,  A  mill  with  the  boilers 
inside  and  not  in  a  fireproof  room  should  be  regarded  as  unin- 
surable. 

Where  boilers  are  underground^  and  where  the  space  above 
them  is  used  for  piling  lumber  or  for  storing  shavings,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  them  safe  and  best  to  decUne  the 
mill. 

Where  shavings  are  conveyed  to  the  furnaces  by  chutes  or 
conveyors,  with  blowers,  the  conveyors  should  be  of  metal  and 
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lever  of  wood,  and  they  should  empty  into  the  shavings  vault 
>r  fuel  room  and  never  into  the^re  rooniy  and  should  be  closed 
^hen  not  in  iLse. 

The  shavings  should  be  removed,  as  fast  as  made,  by  blowers, 
ind  if  not  so  removed,  should  all  be  gathered  into  the  vault  at 
light,  and  the  doors  to  the  vault  securely  closed.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  all  of  them  in,  they  should  be  swept  up  into  a 
pile,  the  surface  of  which  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  down 
with  a  hose.  Loose  shavings,  scattered  over  the  floor,  or  about 
:he  entrances  of  the  mill,  are  more  dangerous  than  those  in  piles. 
[n  case  of  a  fire,  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  a  large  pile  of 
shavings  is  entirely  burned  up.  As  a  rule,  the  surface  only  is 
burned  off  and  the  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  air.  The  rule  of 
bhe  mill,  therefore,  should  be  to  have  all  shavings  swept  up  at 
[light,  and  the  hose  well  played  over  the  pile  and  around  the 
ioorways,  to  prevent  danger  from  castaway  cigars  or  matches 
>f  passers-by  or  from  the  intentional  acts  of  malicious  persons. 

Most  of  the  machinery  of  a  planing  mill — ^the  cylinders  of 
planing  machines,  tongueing  and  grooving  cutter-heads,  cir- 
:^ular  saws,  etc.,  run  at  great  speed,  and  journals  of  the  best 
ind  hardest  metal  are  frequently  melted  by  friction.  The 
tK>ys  or  other  low-priced  hands  employed,  in  some  mills,  to  tend 
imall  circular  saws,  seldom  think  of  examining  the  bearings  of 
caandrels  to  see  if  they  are  thoroughly  cool  before  going  home, 
3uid,  for  this  reason,  some  reliable  person  should  make  it  his 
iuty  to  regularly  examine  all  journals  after  shutting  down  for 
bhe  day. 

The  watchman  should  commence  his  watch  as  soon  as  the 
bands  leave,  and  should  be  provided  with  a  closed  proper  lantern. 
(See  page  421.) 

A  planing  mill  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  insured  at 
four  per  cent,  with  more  profit  to  underwriters  than,  as  gener- 
ally constructed,  at  eight  per  cent. 

A  mill  built  upon  the  following  plan  might  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  risk : 


STANDARD  PLANING  MIU 


«• 


Building.     Brick  or  stone  walls,  18  inches  thick,  not  over  5000 
Square  feet  of  area  (say  50  x  100,)  one  story  high,  roof  of  metal 
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or  slate,  or  shingles  laid  in  mortar,  and  floor  of  earth,  brick  or 
stone  or  heavy  two-inch  (or  three-inch)  plank,  laid  upon  the 
earth,  without  any  intermediate  space.  Such  a  floor  is  both 
safe  and  economical.  The  main  building  should  be  used  for 
planing  and  sawing  purposes  only — the  dry-room,  boiler  room, 
sash  and  blind  making  and  painting  should  be  in  separate,  fire- 
proof divisions,  not  endangering  the  mill.  The  shavings  vault 
or  fuel  room  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  expose  the  mill, 
and  with  a  steam  jet  (valve  outside),  and  the  shavings  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  machines  to  the  fuel  room,  as  fast  as  made,  by 
blowers  and  metallic  conductors. 

Heating.    None  except  in  oflSce. 

Lighting.    Mill  to  run  by  daylight  only. 

Boiler  Room.  To  be  fireproof  and  not  endangering  the  mill. 
Earthy  brick  or  stone  floor  and  fireproof  roof.  Fireman  to  have 
no  other  duties  than  attending  to  the  boiler,  and  the  boilers  to 
be  so  arranged  that  nothing  combustible  can  be  piled  or  de- 
posited over  them,  as  recommended  on  page  405. 

Boiler  Chimney.  Of  brick,  double  walls  (see  page  406),  to  be 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  higher  than  surrounding  roofs,  and 
with  a  spark  arrester. 

Fire  Appliances.  Force  pump  with  suflScient  2j^-inch  hose 
attached  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  mill.  Steam  jets  to  each 
room,  including  the  shavings  vault  and  dry-room — valves  to  be 
outside  of  the  room  in  each  case.  Sprinklers  in  main  mill,  and 
casks  of  water  and  pails  to  each  room. 

Watchman  with  Watch-Clock  or  Watch  and  using  a  covered  light, 
burning  a  safe  oil. 

Regulations.  Mill  to  be  cleaned  up  every  night,  all  the  shav- 
ings to  be  gathered  into  the  fuel -room  and  the  mill  to  be  well 
wet  down,  esi)ecially  about  the  dooi*ways.  The  mill  to  be  se- 
curely closed  so  that  nothing  can  be  thrown  in  from  outside. 

Charge  for  deficiencies  from  such  a  standard,  as  follows: 

Basis  Rate W.OO 

If  Frame  Walls,  add 1.00 

Note, — This  charge  does  not  include  that  for  shingle  roof. 

Height.     Each  story  over  one  (if  over  two,  decline) ^ 

Area.     Each  1000  square  feet,  or  fraction  thereof,  over 

standard "^ 
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Jomposition  25  cents,  shingle 50 

0  Roof.     If  over  one  story  and  no  scuttle 26 

None 10 

Not  according  to  standard 50 

Not  permitted  outside  office. 

\N.     If  none 50 

If  watchman  but  no  watch  clock 26 

COM.  Fireproof,  but  communicating  with  mill 
or,  opening  in  an  opposite  direction  from  fur- 
feed  or  at  right  angles  to  it — with  iron  door.       .50 

)ut  iron  door 1.00 

nunicating  by  door  opening  in  direct  line  of 

ice  feed,  with  iron  door 1.00 

)ut  iron  door — uninsurable. 
nicating  with  fuel  room  by  door  opening  at 
angles  to  furnace  feed  or  in  an  opposite 

tion  front  it — if  with  iron  door 25 

3ut  iron  door 50 

.nicating  with  fuel  room  by  door  opening  in  direct 

>/  furnace  feed — if  with  iron  door 60 

)ut  iron  door 1.00 

\  OR  Fuel  Room.  According  to  standard — of 
,  with  iron  covers  to  all  openings,  whether  for  the 
«ion  or  removal  of  shavings — if  not  so  constructed, 
outside  of  mill,  and  where  its  burning  would  not 

iger  the  mill.     If  without  steam  jet 10 

.     If  none  to  remove  shavings  to  fuel  room 25 

HIMNEY.     Of  iron,  through  roof 1.00 

1  stack  on  brick  or  stone  base  rising  at  least  5 

hove  boiler  house  roof,  not  less  than 50 

k  arrester 25 

M.  To  be  cut  off  and  according  to  standard  rec- 
mded  on  page  409. 

IMP  AND  2}4  Inch  Hose.     If  without,  add 25 

rD  Pails.      Water  salted — ^in  every  room.      If 

ut 50* 

IRS.     None 25 

;t.     In  main  mill,  shavings  vault,  dry-room;  if 

je  intended  to  secure  so  important  and  inexpensive  a  prfcaiition. 
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none,  charge  for  each  room 10 

Sash  and  Blind  Making 1.00 

Night- Work.    Two-tenths  ( i^ij )  of  rate  per  hour  of  night -wort 

In  view  of  the  combustible  nature  of  the  materials  and  dust 
of  planing  mills,  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  any 
obtainable  rate  is  adequate  for  night  work.  Not  less  than 
double  rates  should  be  charged  for  mills  nmning  at  night,  and 
short  rates  for  short  periods.  Mills  running  only  a  portion  of 
the  evening  should  pay  at  the  rate  of  two-tenths  (j%  or  {)  of  the 
rate  for  each  hour  of  night- work ;  for  example,  a  mill  rated  at 
five  per  cent,  running  two  hours  every  night,  should  pay  -f^  of 
5  per  cent,  extra,  and,  therefore,  if  desiring  the  privilege  for  a 
month,  should  pay  short  rates  of  two  per  cent. — or  40  cents  per 
$100  extra. 

The  rate  should  be  higher,  in  proportion,  for  nmning  part  of 
the  night  than  for  running  the  whole,  as  the  presence  of  work- 
men, throughout  the  night,  might  secure  the  discovery  and 
extinction  of  fire,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  night- work  for  a  few 
hours  only,  the  mill  would  be  left,  after  a  long  day's  work,  with 
heated  journals  and  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  fire. 

Covered  lights  should  be  a  stipulation  in  the  policy. 

if  by  Water  Power  deduct  one-fifth. 

Exposure.     Charge  according  to  hazard. 

While  substantial  brick  or  stone  mills  are  more  desirable,  on 
many  accounts,  than  frame  structures,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  wooden  buildings  burn  off  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
damage  to  substantial  contents,  such  as  planing  machines, 
engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc.,  and  too  great  a  difference  in  rate 
should  not  be  made  in  favor  of  brick  mills  for  this  reason. 
Refer  applications  for  insurance  of  planing  mills  toth^ 
company^  in  all  cases. 

Plaster  Mills.  Refer  to  company  with  full  particulars  as  to 
arrangement  of  furnaces  for  heating  the  calcining  kettles  and 
the  handling  of  the  freshly  calcined  calx  or  finished  plaster,  and 
the  other  hazards  come  in  contact  vnih.  Buildings  are  usually 
cheap  and  boilers  and  chimneys  need  careful  inspection. 

Playing  Card  Manufactories.  (See  Card  (Playing)  Manufac- 
tories, page  438.) 
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if  Manufactories.  Small  hand-power  shops  usually  rate 
like  wheelwrights.  Steam  shops;  report  as  to  boiler 
dry- room,  painting,  woodworking,  etc.,  etc. 

"houses.     (See  Almshouses,  page  426.) 

(  Houses,  Packing  Houses,  Etc.  Refer  to  company,  in  ad- 
of  the  season,  for  approval,  after  which  policies  may  be 
•n  by  the  agent.  In  inspecting  risks  of  this  class  the  fol- 
5  hazards,  together  with  the  incidental  ones  often  found 
5e  establishments,  should  be  investigated :  Rendering  and 
inks,  oleo  kettles,  bone  boiling,  tankage  drying,  dry-rooms 
nes,  bladders,  press-cloths,  hair,  etc.,  smoking,  branding, 
ir  burning,  storage  of  saltpetre  and  lime,  coopering,  re- 
g  and  the  general  grease  hazard. 

^BERING  is  usually  done  in  large  vertical  iron  tanks,  gen- 
steam  heated.  This  method  is  much  safer  than  direct 
settles,  but  grease,  under  a  comparatively  low  pressure, 
ites  a  very  explosive  gas,  readily  ignited  by  contact  with 
For  this  reason,  no  lights  should  bo  permitted  in  the 
Dom,  and  proper  ventilation  should  be  provided  to  permit 
cape  of  such  gases.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  steam 
^itioh  hazard,  and  the  clearance  of  pipes  and  tanks  from 
should  be  looked  into. 

lirect  heat  kettles  are  used,  they  should  be  well  set  in 
iry,  the  tops  of  kettles  being  one  inch  higher  than  the 
mding  brick-work,  to  prevent  the  piling  up  of  fat  beyond 
parity  of  the  kettles.  The  wall  should  be  covered  with 
a  plate  having  a  guard  around  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
),  and  metal  extinguishers  should  be  suspended  over  the 
J,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of  fire.  Tight-fitting  covers  are 
extinguishers  for  burning  grease  than  water.  No  wood- 
ahould  be  exposed  in  the  lard  room,  and  the  ceilings  should 
least,  ten  feet  above  tops  of  kettles,  the  floor  being  of 
brick,  concrete  or  stone. 

M3  should  be  carefully  extinguished  under  all  the  kettles, 
;ht,  to  prevent  their  flaming  up  again,  during  the  night, 
tting  fire  to  the  grease.  Carbonic  acid  gas  fire  extinguish- 
3  valuable  for  extinguishing  burning  grease  and  should 
mded. 
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Where  rendering  is  done  by  kettles,  the  flues  to  the  furnaces 
should  be  carefully  built,  the  walls  being,  at  least,  12  inches 
thick  built  from  the  ground.     (See  page  406.) 

Smoking.  This  should  be  entirely  outside  of  main  building 
or  cut  off  by  a  fire  wall,  rising  through  and  above  roof,  with 
iron  doors,  which  may  be  improved  by  having  "eyesights'*  or 
apertures  in  them,  to  enable  the  man  in  charge,  or  smoker,  to 
examine  the  interior,  without  opening  the  door  and  admitting 
air.  Nozzle  holes,  also,  for  the  use  of  hose  or,  better  still,  for 
the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas  extinguishers,  in  case  of  fire,  should 
be  provided. 

At  a  distance  of  not  less  than  nine  feet  above  the  fires,  and 
three  feet  below  the  meat,  a  perforated  iron  floor  should  be 
provided,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
the  falling  of  meat  on  the  fires  and  of  distributing  the  as- 
cending smoke  so  that  the  meat  in  all  parts  of  the  room  will  be 
reached.  The  fires  should  l)e  so  protected  that  the  drippings  of 
meat  cannot  fall  on  them.  Ventilation  must  he  provided  V> 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  explosive  gases  evolved  in  smoke 
houses.  Tt  is  well  known  to  intelligent  and  experienced  pork 
packers,  that  meat  is  better  cured  hy  a  current  of  smoke  than 
by  confined  smoke,  and  that  no  saving  is  secured  by  the 
absence  (^f  proper  ventilation. 

Numerous  fires  have  occurred  from  the  gases  formed  in 
smoke-houses.  A  notable  instance  was  the  explosion  in  tbt' 
smoke-house  of  Muldcxm  &  Sharp,  in  St.  Louis.  A  fire  was 
discovered  near  the  centre  of  the  meat,  but  it  was  merely 
smoking  or  smoldering.  Water  was  inti-oduced  and  an  expl^ 
sion  of  the  gases  followed — windows  and  brick-work  being 
shattered.  ''Simultaneously  with  the  report  (probably  fr^^ 
the  admission  of  air)  the  flames  arose  in  immense  volumes* 
where  before  had  been  only  dense,  black  smoke." 

The  origin  of  this  fire  was  attributed  to  the  drippitigs  ff^^*' 
hams  upon  the  fires. 

As  1  write,  news  comes  of  the  destruction  (November  !•'• 
1902)  of  the  large  Armour  packing  plant  at  Sioux  City,  lo^^' 
and  reports  of  tremendous  explosions,  which  shattered  buiW* 
ings,  due,  probably,  to  gas  explosions,  although  the  explo^o^ 
of  the  ammonia  supply  tanks  are  mentioned   specifically  *® 
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siusiDg  serious    damage,   and  enforcing  the    importance   of 
aving  such  supply  tanks  safely  located. 

The  * 'singeing"  process  of  removing  the  hair  from  hogs  is 
requently  unsafe.  When  it  is  a  feature  of  the  risk,  it  should, 
tt  all  cases,  be  done  outside — the  straw  used  not  being  kept 
Inhere  it  would  expose  the  building. 

Inspectors  should  notice  whether  safe  lights  are  used.  Cut- 
ng  and  packing  is  often  done  at  night  and  hands  are  frequently 
areless.  Decline  any  risks  where  workmen  are  permitted  to 
se,  for  candlesticks,  such  substitutes  as  pieces  of  meat  or  wood, 
mpty  bottles  or  iron  nuts. 

Slaughtering.  This  should  be  so  managed  as  not  to  be  a 
uisance  to  those  owning  property  in  the  vicinity. 

In  insuring  pork  houses,  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  remind 
gents  that  they  should  not  write  annual  policies,  at  the  current 
ates,  for  the  full  line  of  the  company,  upon  the  building  or  stock, 
bus  cutting  the  company  off  from  the  more  profitable  short- 
ate  business  on  stock. 

When  necessary  to  write  an  annual  policy  for  a  small  amount, 
t  should  expressly  prohibit  all  of  the  privileges  of  slaugh- 
3ring,  rendering  and  smoking,  in  order  to  insure  their  being 
aid  for,  when  the  season  commences.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ibit  them  expressly,  because  a  policy  on  a  building  privileged 
3  be  occupieil  as  a  *'|x>rk  house,"  might  be  claimed  to  permit, 
iferentially,  the  processes  incidental  to  a  **pork  house."  Any 
olicy,  therefore,  not  expressly  granting  the  privileges,  for  the 
Bual  premium  charge,  should  expressly  prohibit  them,  as 
dUows:  "^smokingy  rendering  and  slaughtering  not  per- 
litted  under  this  policy.'''^ 

When  privileges  are  granted,  the  following  are  the  rules  of 
be  National  Board : 

••Policies,  in  all  cases,  to  limit  the  time  of  privileges  in  writing,  or  when 
ot  granted,  written  stipulation  to  that  effect  to  be  made. 

**A11  privileges  granted  must  define  the  period  for  which  such  privileges  are 
ranted,  by  an  explicit  provision,  giving  beginning  and  expiration  of  the 
eriod.  In  form  substantially  as  follow^s. 

**In  consideration  of  $ privilege  is  granted  for days 

privileges  (here  insert  slaughtering,  rendering  or  smoking, 

I  the  case  may  be,)  beginning  on  the day  of 190. . 

ad  ending  on  the day  of 190.  .at  noon." 
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Potteries.     Report  fully  as  to  drying  ovens,  kilns,  storage       ^ 
wood,  etc.     They  have  been  unprofitable  as  a  class,  and  t— ^® 
company  will  require  full  advices.     The  packing-room  hazaj:::^^^ 
is  a  serious  one,  necessitating  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  h^^^J 
and  ^traw,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  other  building — '^• 
There  is  also  a  serious  hazard  of  explosion  when  the  kiln  is  operr^^^^^^' 
all  kiln  openings  should  be  hooded. 

Printeries.     (See  Bleacheries,  page  432.) 

Printing  Offices.  Inspect  carefully  for  carelessness  as  to  wast—-' 
paper,  oily  rags,  use  of  benzine  for  cleaning  type,  &c.  News 
paper  offices  have  a  great  deal  of  night- work,  when  tired  am 
sleepy  men  are  apt  to  leave  the  building  at  a  late  hour  withS 
dangerous  conditions  as  to  hot  journals,  discarded  cigar  an( 
cigarette  stubs,  and  fires  are  very  likely  to  occur.  The  hazard^^  ^ 
of  electrotyping  and  stereotyping,  carrying  with  them  the  fur —  ^' 
nace  hazard,  and  the  use  of  hot  lead  in  large  quantities, 
common  to  newspaper  printing  offices,  and  should  be  in 
having  fireproof  fl(X)rs,  and  the  furnaces  should  be  carefulb 
inspected.  .  Binderies  are  often  connected,  and  the  compan; 
should  be  advised  of  the  extent  of  this  hazard. 

Prisons.     (See  Penitentiaries.) 

Public  Halls.     (See  Halls,  page  475.) 

Pulp  Manufactories.  The  grinding  process  is  usually  a  wet 
process  and  supposed  not  to  be  dangerous,  but  explosions  have 
occurred  in  factories  using  the  chemical  process,  which  would 
indicate  that  chemicals  which  cause  them  may  be  used  in  the 
digesters.  One  such  happened  in  August,  1902,  causing  the 
loss  of  seventeen  lives  and  great  damage  to  property.  Just 
what  caused  the  explosion  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
digesters  are  filled  witli  steam  under  high  pressure,  and  it  is 
possible  the  explosion  was  due  to  steam. 

In  chemical  pulp  factories  the  furnaces  for  reclaiming  the 
chemicals  should  be  separated  from  the  other  buildings.  The 
cutting  of  the  wood  into  chips  results  in  an  accumulation  of 
waste  wood  in  dangerous  condition  for  ignition,  that  part  of  the 
wood  not  used  for  pulp  being  usually  used  for  fuel  under  the 
boilers.  In  steam  power  plants  it  makes  the  boiler  hazard  just 
as  bad  in  such  cases  as  the  same  hazard  in  a  woodworker,  of 
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>ack  draft,  &;c. ;  so  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  all,  the  boiler 
ihould  be  outside  and  cut  oflf  from  the  other  buildings. 

Decline  chemical  and  sulphite  mills  unless  furnaces  are  out- 
aide  where  they  would  not  bum  the  main  buildings. 

Quartz  and  Stamp  Mills.  These  do  not  suggest  serious  physical 
hazards  at  first  sight,  but  they  have  not  been  profitable.  Pos- 
sibly sufficient  moral  hazard  exists  in  the  class  as  to  unprofit- 
ableness of  particular  mills  to  explain  the  mortality.  The 
company  would  require  full  advice  before  authorizing  Unes,  and 
full  rates. 

Quilt  Manufactories— Comforters,  Etc.  Using  cotton  battings. 
These  are  rarely  insurable;  cheap  work  and  great  physical 
hazard.     Obtain  consent  of  company  before  binding. 

Rags.  Rags  in  iron  tied  bags,  with  no  assorting,  may  be 
insured  at  full  rates.  Where  assorting  is  done  the  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion  is  too  great  and  so  much  care  is  nec- 
essary that  it  is  best  to  let  the  rag-man  insure  himself.  Few 
companies  insure  rag  risks.     Consult  company  before  binding. 

Railroad  Property.  This  has  been  unprofitable  as  a  class,  and 
when  rates  are  raised  to  the  point  of  adequacy  the  railroad  men 
immediately  insure  themselves  with  the  exception  of  such  par- 
ticular structures,  bridges,  machine  shops,  or  otherwise,  as  to 
which  they  have  apprehension  or  the  value  of  which  exceeds  an 
average  line. 

Rectifying  Establishments.  The  cold  process  has  little  physical 
hazard  beyond  the  possible  ignition  of  large  bodies  of  liciuor 
exposed  to  vapor  ignition.  The  hot  process  is  that  of  a  distillery 
and  should  pay  same  rates. 

Reduction  Works.    (See  Quartz  Mills.) 

Refineries,  Oil.     (See  Oil  Refineries.) 

Reform  Schools.    (See  Houses  of  Refuge,  page  511.) 

Remote  Risks.  Obtain  the  consent  of  the  company  before 
binding,  giving  full  particulars.  A  remote  risk  of  any  kind  is 
likely  to  be  undesirable;  manufacturing  establishments,  because 
they  are  too  far  away  from  transportation  facilities  to  be  i)rofit- 
ably  occupied;  hotels,  because  they  are  Ukely  to  be  used  for 
unlawful  purposes,  road  houses,  etc. ;  dwellings,  because  no  one 
wants  them  after  those  who  build  them  get  through  with  them 
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— and  those  who  build  them  soon  find  they  are  too  far  aw^^'J 
from  neighbors  to  be  pleasant.     Such  property  is  usually  O-^ 
salable  and  is  likely  to  be  neglected.     The  agent  must  be  ca^"^ 
ful  to  confine  himself  to  the  territory  named  in  his  commissic^^^'' 
his  company  needs  not  merely  initial  knowledge  of  a  risk,  !>•  "•^^ 
frequent  supervision  of  it. 

Rice  Mills.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  litt::^-!® 
physical  hazard  apparent  about  a  rice  mill  outside  of  the  boil^^^ 
room,  they  have  not  proved  profitable  risks  even  at  what  seem^^^^ 
to  be  full  rates. 

Road  Houses  and  Outskirt  Saloons.  The  shady  character  of  tL: — ^^ 
majority  of  these  houses  makes  the  class  imdesirable.  Declir=^® 
them. 

Rolling  Mills.  Refer  to  company.  Modem  mills  are  almo^^=^t 
fireproof  construction,  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  cheap  fran:=^c 
mills  vitli  low  wooden  roofs  which  would  not  pay  at  obtainablir  le 
rates.     If  wooden  or  shingle  roof  it  is  best  to  decline. 

Roofing  Material  Manufactories.  Decline.  They  are  usuall^Cly 
cheap  structures  with  exceedingly  dangerous  materials  liabl  1«? 
to  running  fires  of  pitch,  asphalt,  &c. 

Rope  Walks.  These  recjuire  full  rates.  The  class  has  not  bcc — 3D 
profitable. 

Rubber  Works.     (See  India  Rubber  Manufactories,  page  511 .) 

Safe  Manufactories.    Examine  forging,  japanning,  vamishii 
painting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  report  fully. 

Salt  Blocks  or  Works.    These  are  usually  cheap  wooden  sti 
tures,  particularly  liable  to  take  fire  easily  in  summer,  in  d 
seasons,  and  are  often  connected  with  sawmills  or  other  expc=3D8- 
ures.     The  old-fashioned  block  is  fast  disappearing,  because  t  Jie 
more  modem  method  of  evaporating  by  steam  is  now  use^. 
Arrangement  of  boilers  and  steam-pipes  is  frequently  dangero'^JM, 
and  the  size  of  the  structure  makes  a  high  rate  necessary. 

Sanitariums.  Most  of  these  have  all  the  hazards  of  season 
hotels,  with  a  possible  mural  hazard  involved  in  case  of  losa  of 
reputation  for  cumtive  purposes.  Many  of  them  involve  "the 
hazards  of  insane  asylums,  especially  those  for  the  cure  of  **^*^ 
liquor  habit.  The  company  will  want  full  advice  on  all  tb^^e 
points.  Sanitariums  should  l>e  constructed  on  the  lines  recom- 
mended for  Hotels,  which  see  page  479. 
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Sash  and  Blind  Manufactories.  (See  Blind  Manufactories,  page 
12.) 

Saw  Factories.  Report  fully  as  t<>  metal  working,  and  wood- 
orking  of  handles,  etc.  The  stock  is  a  damageable  one  by 
ater  as  well  as  by  heat. 

Saw  Mills.  A  serious  moral  hazard  attaches  to  all  mills  which 
ive  exhausted  the  timber  convenient  to  them,  if  the  cost  of 
ocuring  logs  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  competing  successfully 
ith  mills  more  favorably  located.  A  moral  hazard  is,  some- 
lies,  connected  with  water-power  mills,  also,  when  the  supply 
levator  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  constant  operation. 
Kamine  carefully,  all  boiler  rooms,  to  see  that  combustible 
aterial  is  not  stored  over  the  boilers,  and  inquire  as  to  journals 
ider  floors.  They  are  objectionable  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
•vered  up  and  neglected. 

Examine  as  t<>  storage  of  lubricating  oils,  and  see  page  405 
r  an  instance  where  oil  was  stored  over  the  steam-boilers. 

Decline  all  applications  for  insurance  on  dilapidated,  un- 
linted  mills,  with  old  machinery  and  worn-out  boilers.  There 
■e  many  such.  Roof  sprinklers  would  be  desirable  fire  ap- 
iances  for  saw  mills.  (See  page  422.)  A  roof -sprinkler  saved 
large  mill  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  the  fire  burning  lumber  near 
16  mill  without  igniting  it. 

In  this  case  the  sprinkler-pipe  ran  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
id  under  the  eaveSy  on  each  stde^3.nd  kept  the  roof  and  sides 
the  mill  thoroughly  wet. 

Where  the  boiler-house  of  a  saw  mill  is  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
ith  iron  roof  or  girders,  neither  adjoining  nor  communicating 
ith  mill  building,  no  charge  need  be  made  for  metal  stack. 

Schoolhouses.  (See  Academies,  page  42:1)  The  tendency  to 
>tal  losses  on  this  class  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years, 
f  systems  of  ventilation  for  forcing  fresh  air  throughout  the 
lilding,  such  as  the  Sneed  Process.  Of  course,  fire  follows 
le  hollow  air  ducts  and  the  building  becomes  practically  a  pair 
:  lungs  for  breathing  flame.  A  valuable  schoolhouse  was 
ktely  burned  in  Indiana  in  this  way  and  was  a  total  loss  to  the 
iBorance  companies.  A  higher  rate  should  be  charged  for  this 
^stem  of  ventilation — at  least  25  cents  extra  per  hundred  dollars. 
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Segar  Manufactories.     (See  Cigar  Manufactories,  page  442.)  I  ^ 

Seeds  and  Seed  Warehouses.     Decline.  I 

Shirt,  Collar  and  Cuff  Manufactories.  Confine  lines  to  buildings- 
Machinery  and  stocks  have  been  unprofitable  risks.  Report 
fully  as  to  laundry  hazard. 

Shoddy  Mills.    It  is  safe  to  decline  these;  few  oompaniefi  wiit^ 
them ;  the  physical  hazard  is  too  great  for  obtainable  rates,  an4 
a  moral  hazard  is  also  frequently  involved.     They  have  the  hB^ 
ards  of  picking,  with  a  low  grade  of  stock  and  a  large  amou^^ 
of  waste  in  the  card  room.     The  picking  hazard  should  be  itv  ^ 
fireproof  apartment  where  it  could  not  possibly  bum  the  mill- 

Shoe  Manufactories.    These  have  not  been  profitable  risks  ev^^ 
in  New  England,  where  probably  the  industry  is  more  extensi  ^^® 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  a  fact  which  ought   ^ 
have  led  to  the  detection  of  causes  of  fires  and  the  best  mea^^ 
of  preventing  them.     The  use  of  rubber  cement  has  been  larg^^y 
controlled  as  a  fire  hazard  but  care  still  needs  to  be  observo^' 
The  use  of  lamp-black  may  result  in  fires  from  spontanecK^B 
combustion  if  mixed  with  oil,  and  many  persons  are  ignorant  ^^* 
this  fact.     The  scrapings  of  cutting  boards  and  benches  shou^^^ 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  building  as  they  are  also  lial^^® 
to  spontaneous  ignition.     Examine  carefully  as  to  the  heatit^'-B 
of  pjiste,  wax  cups  and  kit  lamps,  drying  of  pasted  stock,  di  ^^ 
position  of  refuse  from  buflfs,  brushes,  sandpapering  machines^* 
edge- trimmers,  etc.,  swinging  uncovered  gas  jets,  storage  an^*^^ 
use  of  benzine,  turpentine, ^tc.     Cleanliness  should  be  oteerve^^*^ 
everv  where. 

Shot  Towers.  Decline.  They  are  liable  to  fires  and  it  is  almo^^^ 
impossible  to  extinguish  them  on  acoount  of  their  great  heigt:::^^^ 
where  they  are  gravity  towers. 

Shuttle  Manufactories.     (See  Bobbin  Manufactories.) 

Silk  Mills.     The  physical  hazard  of  this  class  seems  to  be  ^ 

clean  one  but  rates  have  been  too  low  and  the  premiums 
not  ecjualled  the  losses  and  expenses.     Fires  spread  rapidly  an 
losses  are  usually  total.     The  loading  of  certain  kinds  of  sill 
and  cordonnet  with  oil  hfis  been  disiistrous.     Stocks  of  this  kii 
are  pjirticularly  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.     They  shouj 
be  held  to  the  same  rules  of  construction,  management, 
appliances,  etc.,  etc.,  as  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
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Skating  Rinks.    Decline. 

Slaughter  Houses.  When  rendering  and  the  use  of  fire  heat 
are  not  connected  the  physical  hazard  is  not  serious  but  they  are 
almost  invariably  nuisances  to  all  neighbors  and  the  class  has 
been  unprofitable.  They  should  not  be  written  in  any  case 
mthout  the  consent  of  the  company  first  obtained  on  full  report. 
In  connection  with  pork  houses  they  may  be  taken  as  part  of 
bhe  pork  house  risk. 

Smelters.    (See  Quartz  Mills,  page  535.) 

Smoke  Houses.    (See  Pork  Houses,  page  532.) 

Soap  and  Candle  Factories.  These  are  sometimes  nuisances 
Mrhere  rendering  is  done  and  involve  serious  physical  hazards. 
We  should  not  be  bound  on  them  without  consent  of  company 
arst  obtained.  It  is  not  likely  that  lines  will  be  accepted,  even 
]kt  full  rates,  if  rendering  is  done. 

Spice  Mills.  These  are  undesirable.  The  physical  hazard  of 
^nding  is  considerable  and  the  susceptibilty  of  the  stock  to 
lajnage  by  water  or  smoke  makes  ordinary  rates  inadequate. 
iloreover,  a  fire  in  a  spice  mill  results  in  a  condition  of  atmos- 
phere which  prevents  firemen  from  entering  the  building,  and 
ires  are  very  apt  to  get  beyond  control  for  this  reason  alone. 

Spool  Manufactories.    Advise  as  to  woodworking  hazards. 

Sponging  and  Refinishing  Works.  Advise  fully  as  to  use  of  heat 
iiid  processes.  They  are  not  bad  risks  at  fair  rates.  Most  of 
'Jbe  stock  is  cloth  in  rolls. 

Stables — Boarding,  Car,  Express,  Training,  etc.,  etc.  (See 
Livery  Stables  for  physical  hazards.)  Avoid  insurance  on 
^TijnifLlft  of  fancy  values,  stallions,  racers,  etc.  We  cannot 
iifford  to  pay  large  amounts,  as  already  explained,  from  the 
saffocation  of  a  single  pair  of  lungs  by  smoke  from  a  little 
turning  straw  or  hay. 

Stallions.  Decline.  A  slight  injury  to  these  animals  some- 
lines  reduces  their  value  95^,  and  no  obtainable  rate  will  pay 
or  the  risk. . 

Stamp  and  Quartz  Mills.     The  hazard  most  to  be  feared  in  this 
of  risks,  probably,  is  the  moral  hazard  as  to  the  profitable- 
of  the  mill,  permanence  of  supply  of  ore,  etc. ,  and  the  con- 
silience for  transportation  facilities  both  ways.     The  physical 
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hazards  are  simply  those  of  steam  boilers  and  machinery,  with 
an  added  hazard  of  the  liability  to  friction  in  journals  and, 
therefore,  overheated  journals  from  the  fine  powder,  which  is 
apt  to  ruin  them  and  which  is  a  result  of  the  process.  They 
should  rate  high,  and  the  company  should  not  be  bound,  under 
any  circumstances,  without  its  consent  first  obtained  on  full 
advice;  as  it  probably  has  information  with  regard  to  each 
hazard  in  its  office.     (See  Quartz  Mills.) 

Starch  Manufactories.  These  risks  have  been  unprofitable  to 
companies.  The  drying  of  starch  is  a  dangerous  process  and 
should  be  completely  isolated.  Fires  in  the  dry  rooms  are 
peculiarly  rapid  and  thorough  inspection  should  be  made.  In 
fact,  we  regard  the  hazards  of  a  drying  kiln  as  not  ratable  and 
the  contents  as  uninsurable.  They  should  be  entirely  outside 
of  the  main  structure.  Dust  explosions  are  frequent.  The 
flour  or  grinding  mill  hazard  should  be  examined.  If  the  dry 
kilns  are  completely  outside  of  the  factory  (to  communicate  even 
with  iron  doors  is  objectionable)  submit  full  survey  to  company. 
Potato  utarch  factories  are  written  by  few  companies  and 
then  only  at  very  high  rates. 

State  Houses.    Same  as  Court  Houses,  (see  page  455.) 
Stave  and  Heading  Manufactories.     (See  Barrel  Factories,  page 
430.) 

Steamboats.  These  should  be  referred  to  company.  Avoid 
old  boats  and  b<mts  running  at  a  loss  to  owners  or  on  a  line 
where  destructive  competition  exists  or  boats  are  laid  up  ui 
consequence  of  competition.  They  are  sometimes  burned  hy 
rival  interests.  In  applying  to  the  company  for  insurance  on 
steamboiits  adN-ise  as  to  age,  valuey  otvnership^  fvel  burned, 
general  character  of  freight  carried^  and  route  (which  latter 
should  be  limited  in  the  policy,)  and  especially  whether  a  paying 
investment  to  owners.  Tlie  Marine  ratings  are  important,  and 
no  boats  rating  lower  than  A  \}4  should  be  taken.  Where 
boats  are  laid  up  during  the  winter  the  location  of  winter  moo^ 
ing  should  be  ascertained  and  the  company  advised.  It  quit® 
frecjuently  happens  that  all  the  boats  of  a  line  are  moored  for 
the  winter  not  only  in  dangerous  proximity  to  woodworking  and 
other  special  hazards  on  the  water  front,  but  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  would  inevitably  be  destroyed  by  a  single  fire 
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Company  might  have  as  many  lines  involved  as  there 
ta  In  considering  the  possibility  of  assistance  from  fire- 
larbor  tugs,  etc.,  the  probabilities  of  inaccessibility  in 
owing  to  ice  must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration, 
mpany  would  want  advice  as  to  all  of  these  facts  and  as 
Lumber  of  watchmen  employed,  etc.,  etc.  Steam  tugs 
am  dredges  have  been  particularly  unprofitable.  Ex- 
boats  are  worth  50  5^  more  than  regular  trip  boats. 

rtypers.     (See  Electrotypers,  pa^e  461.) 

Yards,  Cattle  Pens,  Etc.  These  should  be  examined 
y  as  to  storage  of  hay  and  straw,  carefulness  of  employes 
latches,  lanterns,  etc.,  and  proximity  to  special  hazards. 
npany  would  require  full  advice  before  authorizing  lines. 

Foundries.     (See  Foundries,  page  471.) 

'  Board  Mills.     (See  Paper  Mills,  page  522.) 

'  Goods  Manufactories.  Refer  to  Company  with  full  par- 
as to  bleaching,  drying,  etc.  These  hazards  should  be 
separated  from  danger  to  the  main  values. 

'  Refineries.  These  risks  are  seldom  found  outside  of 
ities,  where  they  are  controlled  by  large  corporations, 
tidings  are  unusually  high  and  a  fire  once  started  in  them 
'^to  prove  total.  They  are  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
in  the  char  house  and  should  be  carefully  inspected  as 
ig  and  other  heat  processes.  They  are  generally,  how- 
trefully  managed.     It  is  seldom  that  they  should  rate 

n3M^. 
Houses  on  Plantations.  Advise  fully  as  to  the  heat 
especially  as  to  the  fuel  used  and  the  care  of  manage- 
They  have  not  been  profitable  as  a  class.  The  method 
lling  cane,  however,  is  undergoing  a  change.  Large 
for  this  purpose  are  located  at  central  points  and  buy 
ne  from  the  planters,  so  that  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
louses  are  out  of  use.  They  should  be  reported  on  as  to 
idition. 

Manufactories.  These  have  been  very  unprofitable.  It 
laturally  be  supposed  that  tacks  being  incombustible  are 
Ae  to  damage.  On  the  contrary  they  will  rust  from 
hrown,  and  heavy  claims  result,  especially  from  un- 
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scrupulous  owners;  and  after  severe  heat  the  entire  contents  of 
a  box  of  tacks  will  be  found  almost  inseparable,  a  solid  mass  oi 
worthless  iron. 

Tanneries  require  the  most  intelligent  examination  and  8upe^ 
vision  to  escape  the  moral  hazard  attaching  to  many  risks. 
Physically,  they  are  much  improved  by  the  complete  isolation 
of  the  bark  mill  and  boiler  room,  and  by  the  stacking  of  bark 
so  that  it  will  not  expose  the  tannery  or  be  exposed  to  locomotive 
or  other  sparks.  Bark-dust  is  very  retentive  of  fire ;  in  fact,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  it  when  once  kindled, 
and  after  a  fire  is  supposed  to  be  out  it  may  conceal  and  cany 
sparks  for  hours.  No  lights,  fires,  or  smoking  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  where  spent  bark  is  used  for  fuel,  under  the  boileis, 
the  boiler-room,  as  l)efore  stated,  should  not  expose  the  tannery. 
(See  Bark  Mills,  page  429.)  Care  should  be  taken  to  arrange 
the  conveyers  of  bark  to  the  lx)iler  r(X)ms  so  that  they  may  not 
prove  conveyers  of  flame,  in  case  of  fire.  The  boiler  chimney 
should  be  of  brick,  as  recommended  on  page  400,  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  spark  arrester.  Care  should,  also,  be  observed 
in  the  storage  of  lime.  The  loosening  of  wool  from  skins  is 
sometimes  dangerously  managed.  A  serious  moral  hazard 
sometimes  results  when  the  su]>ply  of  bark  has  been  exhausted, 
necessitating  its  transportation,  at  great  expense,  from  a  dis- 
tance. ''A.  J "  ownership,  and  location  in  cities  or  large  villages, 
usually  insisted  uj>on.  Refer  all  applications  for  insuring 
tanneries  to  the  (■ompany. 

Telephone  Offices,  Central  Stations.  These  must  not  be  insured 
wthout  consent  of  Company  first  obtained,  submitting  the 
proposed  form.  The  switchboards  especially  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  damage  and  are  often  of  large  value;  that  of  the 
telephone  exchange  in  New  York,  it  is  said  cost  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Water  pipes,  which  would  be  liable  to  leak,  or  automatic 
sprinkler  pipes,  are  objei^tionable  over  switchboards,  unless 
canopy  sheltei*s  are  arranged  to  carry  water  past  the  contact 
points.     Such  shelter  should  also  be  provided  over  d^niamos- 

Theatres,  Opera  Houses,  Etc.  These  risks  as  usually  constructed, 
especially  in  country  towns,  are  uninsurable  at  obtainable  rates- 
When  built  in  accordance  with  obvious  rules  of  safety,  we  m*.^ 
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;in  to  write  them;  but  as  at  present  constructed,  they  are 
siofitable  risks.  They  are  carelessly  managed.  The  carpen- 
shop,  paint  shop,  etc.,  expose  the  main  building,  whereas 
J  should  be  entirely  outside  where  their  burning  could  not 
are  the  theatre,  and  the  construction  of  the  stage,  with  its 
at  depth  for  lowering  scenery  and  its  great  height  for  rais- 
:  it,  with  highly  combustible  scenery  painted  with  inflam- 
ble  paints,  wooden  shifting  appUances  in  a  diy  state,  flies, 
gmgloft,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extinguish  a 
)  when  once  started.  Carelessness  of  actors  and  employes  as 
cigarettes,  cigars,  etc.,  and  the  fact  that  all  of  them  leave 
\  building  at  night  too  tired  to  be  careful  to  see  that  all  fires 
i  lights  are  out  and  that  no  fires  are  smouldering,  makes 
m  exceedingly  dangerous.  Many  of  the  exhibitions,  more- 
»,  use  dangerous  materials  for  scenic  eflfects  and  fireworks, 
i  the  fire  appliances  are  seldom  of  the  best.  The  day  will, 
►bably,  come  when  all  theatre  and  opera  houses  will  be  re- 
ied,  by  law,  to  be  securely  divided  into  two  separate  risks, 
a  fire- wall  running  through  the  roof — efifectually  cutting  off 
stage,  dressing  rooms,  carpenter  shop,  etc.,  from  the  audi- 
ium,  a  fireproof  curtain  or  drop  door  being  so  constructed  as 
5Ut  off  all  communication  between  the  stage,  with  its  scenery, 

I  the  rest  of  the  building.     The  draught  formed  by  opening 
doors,  for  the  exit  of  an  audience,  would  have  the  tendency 

iraw  the  smoke,  gases  and  flame  of  a  stage  fire  into  the 
iitorium  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre),  to  the 
at  danger  of  those  who  might,  otherwise,  escape.  For  this 
son,  the  wall  should  extend  through  the  roof,  efifectually 
ing  oflE  all  commimication  between  the  stage  and  the  empty 
ce  or  attic  usually  left  between  the  ceiling  of  the  audi- 
inm  and  the  roof. 

II  passageways,  hall- ways,  etc.,  should  gradually  widen 
^e  point  of  exit,  sharp  angles  and  corners  being  avoided. 
a  simple  precaution  would  prevent  the  choking  of  a  passage 
i  crowd,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  block  up  a  passage- 
''  so  constructed.  Under  no  circumstances,  sliould  a  hall- 
''  be  narrower,  at  any  point  in  its  length,  than  at  its  exit 
inning.     Strongiron  railings,  tvithont  balustrades^*  should 

^lustrades  are  objectionable  as,  in  case  of  a  leg  or  foot  bocomini):  caught 
lem,  they  might  \e&d  to  an  obstruction  of  the  passage. 
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be  provided  on  each  side  of  all  staircases,  as  they  would  afisisl 
in  preventing  the  falling  of  individuals  and  other  ill  effects  of « 
rudi.  The  terrible  disaster  in  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  in  De 
cember,  1876,  by  which  over  three  hundred  human  being 
perished,  would  indicate  that  the  floors  and  supports  of  hall 
and  staircases  should  be  much  stronger  than  the  other  portion 
of  the  building,  and  that  the  strength  recjuired  by  law  to  bea 
the  safe  loading  (see  page  90)  is  not  sufficient,,  in  view  of  th 
vibration  and  sudden  strain  caused  by  a  rush  and  panic  c 
the  inmates. 

Doors  to  places  of  exit  should  always  swing  outwards^  an 
each  section  of  seats  should  have  a  separate  exit,  to  avoid  tb 
crowding  incidental  to  an  alarm  of  fire  and  a  panic  on  the  pai 
of  the  inmates. 

The  New  York  Building  Law  is  very  stringent.  It  require 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  front  on  a  street  and,  unless  on 
comer,  that  there  shall  be  passageways  on  both  sides  of  th 
building  for  the  escape  of  the  audience.  This  would  facilitate 
also,  the  operations  of  the  firemen.  To  overcome  differences o 
level  between  courts,  corridors,  lobbies,  etc.,  gradients  or  incline* 
floors  must  be  employed  instead  of  steps,  with  a  rise  of  not  ove 
1  foot  in  12.  All  doors  are  required  to  open  outwards  and  t 
be  fireproof.  No  workshop,  storage  or  general  property  root 
is  allowed  above  or  under  the  stage  or  auditorium  or  in  an; 
of  the  fly  galleries.  They  may  be  located  in  the  rear  or  at  th 
side  of  the  stage,  but  it  is  required  that  they  shall  be  separate 
by  a  brick  wall  with  firepr<x)f  doors.  The  staircases  are  require 
to  be  enclosed  in  brick  walls  and  fireproof,  and  a  prosceniui 
wall  built  of  brick  is  required  between  the  auditorium  and  th 
stage  and  extending  at  least  four  feet  above  the  stage  roof,  wit 
a  fireproof  curtain  to  protect  the  opening,  sliding  within  iro 
grooves  with  a  lap  of  not  less  than  six  inches  on  each  side  c 
the  opening.  Skylights  are  required  over  the  stage,  so  co^ 
structed  as  to  open  instantly  on  the  cutting  or  burning  of 
hempen  cord,  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  smoke  or  gases  at  th 
early  stage  of  a  fire.  The  stage  is  required  to  be  of  fireproc 
materials  and  the  fly  galleries,  including  pin  rolls,  to  be  OOD 
structed  of  metal  with  fireproof  floors.  The  rigging  loft  is  ab 
required  to  be  fireproof,  and  the  stage  scenery  is  to  be  saturate^ 
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srith  some  fire  resisting  material  or  chemical.  The  walls  sepa- 
rating the  dressing  rooms,  and  the  partitions  dividing  the  dress- 
ing rooms,  are  required  to  be  fireproof.  Circular  or  winding 
Btairs  are  prohibited.  The  width  of  staircases  is  proportioned 
to  the  seating  capacity.  All  staircases  over  8  feet  in  width  are 
required  to  have  a  center  hand  rail  of  metal,  strongly  supported 
by  metal  standards,  to  prevent  individuals  from  falling  on  the 
Jtaire  in  a  panic.  Automatic  sprinklers  are  required  over  the 
stage,  with  standpipes  at  each  proscenium  opening.  Fire  hose, 
casks  of  water,  and  buckets,  and  other  appliances  for  extinguish- 
ing fire,  are  to  be  provided,  and  a  fireman  from  the  city  fire 
department  is  required  to  be  present  at  every  performance.  Oil 
lamps  are  required  on  shelves,  to  be  kept  lighted,  in  case  the 
electric  lighta  or  gas  lights  become  extinguished.  Every  city 
and  town  in  the  country  would  do  well  to  enact  a  law  on  the 
Kiies  of  the  New  York  regulations.  The  precautions  observed 
in  Paris  might,  with  profit,  be  followed  here — those  of  permit- 
ting no  performance  to  take  place  without  a  small  engine  sta- 
tioned on  the  stage,  with  two  or  more  experienced  firemen  in 
attendance. 

Some  of  the  fires  in  this  class  of  risks  may  be  due  to  the  spon- 
^eous  combustion  of  scenery  canvas,  painted  in  oil  colors,  and 
foDed  up  when  not  in  use.  (See  page  145.)  While  in  use  ex- 
posed to  currents  of  air,  it  would  not  be  dangerous,  except  from 
to  liability  to  ignite  upon  contact  with  flame,  but  when  rolled 
V  or  covered  up,  in  any  way,  so  as  to  confine  the  heat  gene- 
*ted  spontaneously,  it  would  be  very  liable  to  bum. 

The  fact  that  so  long  ago  as  1830  Mr.  Braid  wood,  Superin- 
®Qdent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  recommended  the  simple 
^^  important  precaution  of  cutting  off  the  stage,  with  its 
^^mpaniments  of  dressing  rooms,  storage  rooms,  paint  room 
^d  carpenter  shop,  from  the  auditorium,  by  a  fire- wall  and  iron 
JW«dn,  and  the  fact  that,  up  to  this  time,  there  are  only  a  few 
^©8  which  require  it,  shows  how  little  attention  is  usually  paid 
^  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  experienced  and  practical 
*^*nen.  If  these  curtains  should  be  double,  with  an  air  space 
*tween  the  two,  they  would  be  better,  and,  besides,  in  case  one 
*^ould  not  happen  to  work,  the  other  might.  It  should  be  the 
>U8ine88  of  a  particular  individual,  regularly  and  judiciously 
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stationed  for  the  purpose,  to  attend  to  the  letting  down  of  the 
curtains,  in  case  of  fire,  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
closed  from  the  auditorium  side.  Egress  may  be  easily  pro- 
vided from  the  stage  and  dressing  rooms  for  actors  and  em- 
ployees. The  simple  provision  of  sprinkler  pipes  between  these 
curtains,  so  arranged  over  the  top  of  the  arch  and  down  the 
sides  as  to  form,  literally,  a  curtain  of  water ^  in  case  of  afire, 
would  not  only  keep  the  iron  from  warping,  but  prevent  the 
escape  of  smoke  and  gases  into  the  auditorium.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  spray  of  water  used  in 
connection  with  a  hose  pipe,  to  enable  firemen  to  approach  fire, 
without  danger  or  discomfort. 

A  system  of  sprinklers  above  the  scenery  and  woodwork  of 
the  stage  is  such  a  valuable  protection  that  it  should  always  be 
required. 

While  all  appliances  for  the  control  of  a  fire  and  its  extinction 
and  for  the  escape  of  the  audience,  however,  are  desirable  and 
imperative,  it  should  be  remembered  that  precautions  for  J)re- 
venting  fire  are  still  more  important,  and,  to  this  end,  the 
scenery  and  woodwork  of  the  stage,  instead  of  being  highly  in- 
flammable, as  is  now  almost  universally  the  case,  should  be 
rendered  incombustible  by  preparing  them  with  simple,  in* 
expensive  and  well  known  chemicals. 

All  of  the  appointments  of  the  stage — the  scenery  (often 
painted  with  oil  paints),  borders  and  woodwork — ^are  of  the 
most  inflammable  description,  in  some  cases,  benzine  actually 
being  used,  and  purchased  by  the  barrel.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  where  this  dangerous  material  is  used  on  scenery,  no 
provision  of  wire  screens  to  protect  foot  and  border  lights  would 
prevent  fire,  as  the  gas  generated  by  the  benzine  would,  itself, 
seek  the  gas  jet  and  ignite  through  the  wire. 

Among  the  chemicals  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing scenery  uninflammable  may  be  mentioned  borax,  alum  and 
the  tungstates  of  sodium  or  potassium. 

The  canvas,  ropes,  etc.,  may  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  tung- 
state  of  soda  (one  bucketful  of  the  salt  to  seven  bucketfuls  of 
hot  water)  for  thirty  minutes,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  in  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  commonly  known  as  ^^solubk 
glass,^^  diluted  in  the  same  proportion.     The  same  application 
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^  render  woodwork  safe,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a  solution  of 
ungstate  of  molybdenum  is  better  for  the  purpose. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  is,  also,  recommended  for  scenery. 
t  requires  only  one  process  and  is,  therefore,  more  convenient 
han  the  tungstates. 

Thread  Manufactories.   (See  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills,  page  446. ) 

Tile  Manufactories.  Report  fully  as  to  character  of  buildings, 
trrangement  of  kilns,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  usually  cheap  affairs 
ind  uninsurable,  and  the  Company  will  want  full  advice  before 
tuthorizing  lines. 

Tobacco  Bams  or  Curing  Houses.  These  are  farm  risks  located 
lear  the  tobacco  fields  and  are  usually  of  light  frame  or  log 
ionstruction.  The  hazards  connected  with  the  drying  process 
JO  serious,  and  usually  poorly  guarded,  and  the  cUiss  has  been 
inprofitable.  The  salable  character  of  tobacco  tempts  dishonest 
arties  to  rob  them  at  night  and  set  fire  to  them  to  cover  the 
heft,  which  is  probably  the  reason  that  enough  are  burned  out 
f  one  hundred  to  make  obtainable  rates  inadequate. 

They  cannot  be  safely  insured  during  the  time  when  fire  heat 
I  used,  and  for  this  reason  annual*  or  long  term  policies  must 
ot  be  written  without  the  following  clause : 

"TAe  use  of  artificial  or  fire  heat  is  not  permitted  while 
his  policy  is  in  force,'"  This  will  insure  notice  when  fire  heat 
)  used. 

The  arrangement  of  tobacco  f<^r  curing  in  a  tobacco  bam 
resents  every  element  of  danger.  It  is  usually  hung  on  sticks 
nd  so  arranged  as  to  hang  higher  in  the  centre  than  on  the 
ides,  leaving  a  hollow  space  in  the  centre.  In  the  middle  of 
he  floor  a  log  fire  is  made,  any  sparks  from  which,  as  when 
\xe  fire  is  being  fed,  are  liable  to  ignite  the  tobocco.  We  prefer 
J  take  no  chances,  Seventeen  barns  controlled  by  one  concern 
rere  burned  in  two  weeks. 

As  already  stated  under  heading  'Tobacco  Prizing  and  Re- 
landling  Houses,"  those  hazards  are  sometimes  insured  as 
lams,  when  prizing  and  rohandling  houses  are  the  risks 
overed. 

Decline  tobacco  bams  for  tenants. 

Obtain  consent  of  company  before  binding. 
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Tobacco  PrizerieSy  Stemmeries  and  Rehandling  Houses.  Kefer  to 
Company.  These  risks  are  often  in  towns  with  fire  department 
protection,  but  on  account  of  their  light  construction  combined 
with  the  large  quantities  of  loose  and  hanging  tobacco,  total 
losses  usually  result  when  they  once  get  on  fire.  The  chief 
hazard  is  the  use  of  steam  for  **ordering"  and  drying;  pipes 
should  be  kept  free  from  woodwork  and  not  under  the  drying 
tobacco  where  it  could  fall  on  them.  Dry  room  should  prefer- 
ably be  cut  off  from  main  building.  No  smoking  or  lights 
should  be  permitted.  Casks  of  water  and  pails  should  be  liber- 
ally provided. 

The  class,  as  a  rule,  may  safely  be  declined.  It  has  been  very 
unprofitable.  If  any  exceptions  can  be  made  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  houses  in  towns  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  over, 
where  the  warehousemen  are  monied  men  and  do  a  small 
prizing  and  rehandling  business  to  accommodate  producers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  smaller  houses  in  the 
country  may  l)e  regarded  as  uninsurable.  Books  of  account 
are  generally  burned  with  the  house,  and  the  only  book  pro- 
duced ])y  the  owner  is  usually  a  small  pocket,  pencil  memo^ 
anduni,  wholly  unreliable. 

Houses  using  fire  heat,  in  districts  producing  dark,  heavy 
tobacco,  arc  especially  dangerous  while  in  process  of  drying,  fi^ 
heat  l^ing  n(»cessary  to  cure  the  heavy,  large  tobacco  growiiJ? 
on  low,  fiat  and  black  soil,  like  that  in  certain  sections,  whi^*^ 
tobacco  is  full  of  water  and  cures  too  slowly  without  fire  he^^' 
It  is  largely  stemmed  for  the  English  market. 

Toliacco  raised  on  hilly  ground  is  usuall}"  a  light,  small  leB^ • 
does  not  require  heat,  and  the  fire  risk  is  a  better  one. 

It  is  customary  to  call  i)rizing  and  rehandling  houses  tobac^^ 
barns,  and  care  must  })e  taken  to  see  that  the  company  is  tx^ 
insuring  a  more  objectionable  risk  under  the  description  of    ^ 
"barn."     As  already  stated,  however,  it  is  best  to  decline  ri^l^ 
outside  of  important,  larger  towns,  with  fire  departments. 

Tobacco  Storage  and  Sales  Warehouses.    Physical  hazards  cr»J^' 
nected  therewith  are  not  important,  but  if  a  fire  once  star^^ 
serious  loss  usually  results.     Xo  smoking  should  be  permitt-eo 
during  salrs.     ()})tiiin  from  C'ompany  at  the  beginning  of  tb^ 
reason  the  ma.ximuni  line  it  is  willing  to  c^irrj'. 
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ttlbacco  Factories.  Refer  to  Company,  with  advices  regard- 
8  the  class  of  goods  manufactured,  and  the  processes  con- 
'^^  therewith.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  arrange- 
©Qt  and  location  of  dry  rooms,  dressers  or  steamers  (these 
'ould  be  located  outside — if  inside  an  extra  rate  should  be 
larged);  and  flavoring  or  licorice  kettles  should  be  safely 
Tanged  on  the  ground  floor.  If  fine  cut  or  smoking  tobacco 
manufactured  l(X)k  carefully  into  the  heating  apparatus  con- 
•cted  with  the  rotary  dryers.  Presses  should  be  insured 
ecifically  and  separately  from  machinery  or  fixtures.  Keep 
)ck  lines  down  on  account  of  susceptibility  to  damage. 

Experience  teaches  that  large  claims  are  sometimes  made  on 
bacco,  after  a  firc.  where  the  actual  loss  is  trifling. 

Toboggan  Slides.    Decline. 

Tool  Manufactories.     (See  Hardware  Manufactories,  page  475.) 

Town  Halls.     Same  as  Court  Houses,  (see  page  455.) 

Toy  Manufactories.  Few  companies  write  these,  even  at  high 
88 ;  the  physical  hazard  and  susceptibility  of  stock  to  damage 
ke  obtainable  rates  inadetjuate.  Wooden  toy  factories  have 
the  hazards  of  woodworkers,  together  with  the  additional 
sard  of  painting,  generally  done  by  dipping.  This  should  be 
ried  on  in  a  separate  compartment  where  it  would  not  en- 
iger  the  main  values,  and  the  room  needs  to  he  freely  venti- 
kl,  as  the  paint  is  usually  thinned  with  benzine  or  naphtha. 
3  company  should  be  consulted  before  binding. 

Vaction  Risks— Horse  Car,  Trolley,  Etc.,  Etc.  The  Company 
I  want  full  advice  as  to  the  motive  power.  If  by  horses  or 
les,  they  will  want  full  advice  as  to  the  stables;  also  as  to 
Bther  stoves  are  used  in  the  cars ;  if  not,  how  heated.  Numer- 
fires  have  occurred  from  carelessness  us  to  stoves,  and  also 
tn  electric  heaters  when  trolley  poles  are  not  removed  from 
ivires  as  soon  as  cars  are  brought  into  the  barns.  Co-insurance 
the  extent  of  80 |i^  of  value  will  he  insisted  u[)on,  and  cars 
1  not  be  insured  under  anv  circumstan(*es  without  co-insur- 
^  or  at  low  rat€«.     (See  Car  Stables,  page  488.) 

'raining  Stables.  (See  Livery  Stables,  page  515.)  Blooiled 
finals  of  fancy  values  may  safely  be  regarded  as  uniusui^able 
obtainable  rates.     We  prefer  to  decline  them. 
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Trunk  Manufactories.    These  have  been  exceedingly  unpro^^ 
able.     The  phj^sical  hazards  of  woodworking,  gluing,  etc.,  etc., 
justify  full  rates.     Painting  and  japanning  should  be  cut  off. 

Tug  Boats.     (See  Steamboats). 

Turpentine  Distilleries.  Decline.  Structures  are  cheap  and  the 
hazard  of  ignition  serious. 

Type  Foundries.  These  are  unprofitable  as  a  class.  They  are 
usually  on  the  upper  floors  of  buildings,  are  too  often  carelessly 
managed ;  and  the  melting  arrangements  are  often  on  shabby 
wooden  platforms  covered  with  a  single  brick  in  thickness,  with 
room  between  the  bricks  to  allow  ashes,  etc.,  to  sift  down  be- 
tween, only  serving  to  conceal  charred  floor  conditions. 

Upholsterers.  (See  Mattress  Factories,  page  515.)  The 
phj'sical  hazard  of  picking  combustible  material,  &c.,  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  higher  rates  than  those  obtained,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  dangers. 

Varnish  Factories.  Full  rates  should  be  charged.  The  burn- 
ing should  be  entirely  separate  from  the  other  processes  and 
values  and  in  a  firepn)()f  structure,  and  not  covered  by  the 
|X)licy.  The  fact  is  the  class  do  not  usually  pay  adequate  rates, 
except  for  fireproof  establishments,  which  as  a  rule  are  not  in- 
sured. 

Vessels.     (See  Steamboats. ) 

Vinegar  Manufactories.  Those  manufacturing  vinegar  from 
fruit,  apple  cider,  etc.,  are  not  serious  risks  if  properly  con- 
structed.    Those  that  use  alcohol  should  be  declined. 

Wadding  and  Batting  Manufactories.  Decline.  (See  Batting 
Manufactories,  page  430.) 

Wagon  Manufactories.  The  large  works  involve  all  of  the 
woodworking  hazards,  esi)ocially  the  naphtha  paint  hazard,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  metal  working  hazards,  and  the  Company 
should  be  advised  fully  as  to  all  of  these.  A  full-fledged  wagoi^ 
manufactory  is  practically  a  machine  shop,  planing  mill,  sa^ 
mill,  and  paint  shop  combined.  Small  wheelwright  shops  are 
profitable  at  fair  rates. 

Wall  Paper  Manufactories.  Tliese  risks  have  never  paid  at  cur- 
rent rates.  Aside*  from  the  physical  hazard  of  paper  mills  they 
have  the  hazard  of  chemicals,  coloring  processes,  siziug,  etc, 
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nd  the  stock  is  exceetliugly  sus(e]>tible  to  damage  by 
md,  it  is  claimed,  also  by  smoke.  In  fact,  claims  upon 
iper  have  been  so  serious  of  late  years,  even  in  the  case 
ks  of  stores,  that  the  companies  find  it  necessary  to  de- 
lem  miless  in  conscientious  hands  and  at  very  full  I'ates. 
cent  instance  it  was  claimed  that  a  stocfc  of  wall  paper, 
had  been  damaged  so  slightly  to  all  appearances  that  the 
)T%  thought  the  damage  was  only  $25()(>,  was  damaged  to 
ierabl}^  greater  extent.  The  companies  were  confronted 
emaiids  for  an  appraisal,  which  resulted  in  an  award  of 
►0,000,  the  ownei-s  claiming  that  defects  in  the  wall  paper, 
to  chemical  reactions  due  to  the  heat  and  smoke,  might 
)  months  after  the  paper  was  on  the  walls  of  dwelling 
Such  claims  would  justify  declining  the  chuss  unless 
J  which  would  practically  be  prohibitory.  The  drying 
is  a  dangerous  one,  the  arrangement  of  stock  forming 
mditions  for  the  quick  spread  of  fire.     Losses  are  usually 

e,  * 'clean."  It  is  often  the  case  that  cop  and  other  waste, 
ils,  etc.,  are  claimed  to  be  so  clean  as  to  warrant  low 
f  insurance,  but  the  claimant  overl(K)ks  the  ftict  that 
any  collection  of  so-called  *  'clean  waste"  is  liable  to  have 
[y  waste,  where  an  employe  in  a  manufactory  has  used  a 
ortion  for  wiping  off  machinery,  and  it  is  safe  to  decline 
(k  on  the  material  and  to  assume  that  there  is  no  such 
8  "clean  waste." 

Ii  Manufactories.  The  physical  hazard  of  this  class  is  not 
.  Advise  the  Company  fully  as  to  construction,  use  of 
it,  carefulness,  etc.,  etc.  The  stock  is  very  susceptible 
age  and  should  pay  full  rates.  It  is  more  damageable 
exposed  conditions  of  unassembled  parts,  iis  in  a  factory, 
the  case  of  finished  watches  in  a  jewelry  store,  although 
nderwriters  seem  to  regard  a  watch  manufactory  as 
)ly  as  a  jewelry  store.  All  the  machinery  is  delicate 
sily  ruined. 
P  Cures,  Sanitiiriums.     (See  Sanitariums.) 

ing  Mills.  (See  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills,  page  440.)  In 
iss  of  risk  the  spinning,  carding  and  picking  hazards 
be  eliminated,  the  mill  buying  its  warps. 
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Wire  Works.  Advise  Company  fiillv  as  to  construction,  car^' 
fulness  of  management,  etc.  Tliey  have  not  been  profitable 
risks.  Report  fully  as  to  the  use  of  oil  for  tempering,  anrf 
arrangement  and  location  of  apparatus.  A  fire  occurred  in  the 
R.  H.  Wolff  &  Co.  wire  works,  New  York,  caused  by  over- 
heating of  oil  in  a  tempering  furnace  tank.  The  outlet  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  became  clogged  and  the  heated  wire 
passing  through  the  oil  raised  its  temperature  to  the  point  of 
ignition  and  fire  ensued.  This  outlet  pipe  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  prevent  clogging.  A  fire  occurred  April.  1896,  in  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co.  factory,  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
oil  used  as  a  fuel  in  temt)ering  and  hardening  furnaces  was 
stored  in  two  large  tanks  outside,  being  pumped  to  a  secondary 
timk  inside.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  quantity  of  oil  in  the 
pipe,  released  by  workmen  in  making  repairs,  flowed  down  up- 
on a  portion  of  the  ovens.  The  ovens  were  not  being  operated 
but  were  hot  enough  to  vaporize  this  oil  and  set  it  on  fire. 

Where  electrical  insulated  wire  is  made  the  additional  hazanl 
of  handling  rubl)er  and  weaving  the  covering,  etc.,  adds  to  the 
risk. 

Wood.     (See  Cord  Wood,  page  445.) 

Wood  Pulp  Manufactories.     (See  Pulp  Manufactories,  page  534.) 

Woodworkers.  The  hazards  of  planing  and  saw  mills,  box 
manufactories,  furniture  manufactories,  etc.,  have  already  been 
explained.  They  involve  the  hazards  of  all  other  classes  of 
woodworking. 

White  Lead  Works.  These  should  be  referred  to  the  Company 
before  binding  and  an  additional  charge  of  not  less  than  H 
should  be  made  where  boiling  of  oil  is  done  in  the  building  or 
where  its  burning  will  expose  the  building.  The  class  has  not 
been  profitable. 

Willow-Ware  Manufactories,  or  stocks  composed  wholly  or  largely 
of  willow- ware,  are  not  dcisirable  nsks  at  current  rate«.  Such 
merchandise  damages  easily  by  smoke. 

Wooden  Ware  Manufactories.  These  have  been  unprofitable  to 
companies.  The  physical  hazard  is  serious,  especially  as  to  dry 
rooms,  and  current  rates  are  inadeciuate.  Advise  the  Company 
fully  before  binding. 
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^^l  Scouring  Risks.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  tires 
^t  bavo  occurred  in  this  class,  but  it  iapossibly  due  to  the  dr}"- 
S  hazard.  The  scouring  of  wool  is  a  soap  and  water  process, 
iter  being  used  in  large  quantities,  so  that  a  large  portion  of 
3  establishment  is  wet.  New  processes  are  being  introduced 
folving  the  use  of  chemicals  and  benzine  and  should  l)e  care- 
I7  watched. 

Voolen  and  Cotton  Mills.     (See  Cotton  Mills,  page  440.) 

'achts.  Refer  to  Company  with  full  particulars.  They  are 
profitable  as  a  class,  rapidly  deterionite  in  value,  changing 
h  the  whims  of  owners,  who  soon  tire  of  them  or  want  larger 
.  speeilier  boats  and  lose  interest  in  the  Siifety  of  one  well  in- 

m 

ylonite  Manufactories.    (See  Celluloid.) 

r.  B. — The  reason  for  marking  so  many  of  the  foregoing 
ards  as  to  be  declined  is  that,  at  current  rates,  they  are 
profitable. 

Vhen  circumstances  are  so  modified  as  to  make  them  paying 
:8,  companies  are  entirely  willing  to  write  them.  In  the 
intime,  where  a  number  of  special  hazards,  including  those 
rked  to  be  declined,  are  located  at  an  agency,  the  agent 
uld  report  the  fact  to  the  Company,  in  order  that  an  inspec- 
i  of  them  may  be  made  by  a  competent  special  agent,  and  a 
cific  understanding  arriveil  at  as  to  the  insurance  of  them ; 
while,  as  a  clasSy  many  of  them  may  be  bad,  some  may  be 
x>  be  insured  at  a  proper  rate. 


FORMS  OF  POUOES. 

I  approach  this  subject  with  a  profound  sense  at  once  of  its 
importance  and  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  treating  it.  After 
the  rate  has  been  carefully  computed  the  form  of  policy  may  be 
so  worded  as  to  literally  cut  it  in  two,  perhaps  in  four,  as  was 
the  case  actually  in  a  manufacturing  risk  of  large  values  divided 
into  four  separate  risks,  where  specific  insurance  was  sought 
for  a  small  ]>ercentage  of  the  value  in  each  and  floating  insurance 
for  the  difference  covering  in  its  range  all  four  localities. 
Underwriters  were  deceived  by  the  clause  in  the  floater  that  the 
policy  should  not  attach  until  the  specific  insurance  was  ex- 
hausted. It  was  exhausted  one  day  in  one  of  the  four  sub- 
divisions and  the  floating  insurers  paid  a  total  loss,  whereas  the 
specific  insurers  got  off  with  salvage  on  account  of  the  80j^  co- 
insurance clause. 

The  late  Mr.  Clarence  Knowles  once  described  a  floater  as  a 
policy  which  floats  all  around  until  there  is  a  fire  and  then  lights 
at  the  exact  location. 

It  was  recentl}^  discovered  in  the  territory  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Insurance  Exchange  that  floating  policies  might  be  ex- 
hausted and  the  specific  insurers  escape  with  a  still  greater  sal- 
vage under  the  standard  co-insurance  form  of  New  York  State, 
which  provides  as  follows : 

Tliis  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  a  greater  proportion  of  anykwor 
damage  to  the  property  described  herein  than  the  sum  hereby  insured  bears  to 
eighty  per  centum  (80^)  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  said  property  at  the  Udk 
such  loss  shall  huppen.  In  case  of  claim  for  loss  on  the  property  described 
herein  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.  (5^)  of  the  maximum  amount  named  in  the 
policies  written  th(Teon  and  in  force  at  the  time  such  loss  shall  happen  do 
special  inventory  or  appraisement  of  the  undamaged  property  shall  be  required. 
If  the  insurance  under  this  policy  be  divided  into  two  or  more  items,  theee 
clauses  shall  apply  to  each  item  scpanitc^ly. 
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It  A\ill  be  observed  that  this  clause  does  not  provide  that  any 
^P^Kjific  amount  of  insurance  shall  be  carried  by  tlie  property- 
^^v^ner,  but  that  the  company  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pa}^  a 
Sweater  percentage  of  any  loss  than  the  amount  of  its  policy 
^^ars  to  Hi)^  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property.  It 
^ould,  therefore,  be  ''exhausted"  when  it  had  paid  all  it  could 
^^  made  to  pay  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  value  of  $100,000  in  a  given 
Warehouse  insured  specifically  for  $20,000.     A  specific  insurance 
^0  this  amount  in  case  of  a  $40,000  loss  would  be  liable  for  only 
one-fourth  of  the  $40,000,  or  $10,000,  that  being  the  proportion 
which  twenty  thousand  bears  to  eighty  thousand  or  80  ^.     The 
floating  insurers,   however,   might  claim  that  they  were  not 
liable  until  the  specific  had  l)een  exhausted,  meaning  thereby 
the  whole  820,000  had  been  paid,  which  would  make  the  float- 
ing insurance  loss  $20,000.     But  this  contention  would  not  hold 
under  the  phraseology  of  the  clause,  and  they  would  clearly  be 
liable  for  $30,000. 

I  was  impressed  while  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on  Forms  of  Policies, 
which  had  repeated  sessions,  with  the  difficulty  of  drawing  con- 
tracts which  would  be  just  alike  to  the  companies  and  to  the 
assured.  In  repeated  instances  phraseology  which  seemed  so 
nearly  right  that  a  unanimous  vote  could  have  been  secured 
upon  it  was  afterwards  found  defective  in  one  respect  or  another, 
necessitating  reconsideration.  The  patience  which  the  gentle- 
men composing  the  committee  brought  to  the  task  and  their 
willingness  to  listen  each  to  the  opinion  of  every  other  member 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  forms  which  proved  gener- 
ally acceptable  to  the  fraternity. 

I  believe  this  task  of  formulating  contracts  which  shall  cover 
all  classes  of  risks  and  all  conditions  of  hazards  is  the  most 
important  one  connected  with  the  business  of  iiisunmce.  The 
ablest  lawyers  should  be  employed ;  but  lawyers  alone  could  not 
deal  properly  with  the  question  without  the  advice  and  judg- 
ment of  underwriters,  whose  experience  as  to  the  construction 
of  clauses  and  the  handling  of  claims  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  task.  They  would, 
in  fact,  be  more  independent  of  the  lawyers  than  would  the 
lawyers  be  of  them. 
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The  standard  form  of  policy  of  New  York  State  was  adopted 
by  a  combinatiou  of  these  two  importaut  elements,  and  the 
policy  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  other  States  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  conferences  and  combined  judgment.  It  may 
be  susceptible  of  improvement,  of  course,  but  as  a  whole  it  meets 
the  case  more  clearly  than  any  policy  contract  yet  drawn. 
Those  who  framed  it  brought  to  their  task  an  honest  desire  to 
make  a  policy  which  should  not  only  protect  the  rights  of 
underwriters,  but  be  just  to  all  honest  claimants;  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  contract  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
construction  which  had  lieen  placed  upon  ambiguous  phrases 
by  the  courts  of  highest  resort.  It  would  be  well  in  all  cases 
of  lawsuits  to  bear  in  mind  when  decisions  are  glibly  quoted 
to  sustain  interpretations  of  particular  phrases,  that  the  policy 
in  question  before  the  court  may  have  been  very  differently 
worded  from  the  standard  form  now  in  use. 

In  a  very  early  and  celebrated  case,  a  learned  English  judge 
remarked;  *'A  policy  of  insurance  has  at  all  times  been  con- 
sidered in  courts  of  law  as  an  absurd  and  incoherent  instrument; 
but  it  is  founded  on  usage,  and  must  be  governed  and  construed 
by  usiige."  Another  of  the  justices  in  the  same  case.  Lord 
Kenyon,  made  the  following  statement:  "I  remember  it  was 
said,  many  years  ago,  that  if  Lombard  street  (the  insurance 
thoroughfare  of  those  days)  had  not  given  a  construction  to 
policies  of  insurance,  a  de(^laration  on  a  policy  would  have  been 
bad  in  a  general  demurrer;  but  the  uniform  practices  of  mer- 
chants and  underwriters  had  rendered  them  intelligible." 

From  these  two  remarkable  declarations,  it  may  be  inferred, 
not  only  that  the  insurance  contracts  of  that  early  day  must 
have  been  most  unskilfully  drawn,  but  that  the  first  claimant 
in  a  court  of  law,  under  a  ixjlicy,  would  have  fared  but  poorly, 
since  he  would  have  had  no  usages  or  * 'uniform  practices'*  of 
underwriters  to  plead  in  support  and  explanation  of  his  policy; 
and  we  may  also  infer  that  the  e<|uitable  and  honorable  practices 
of  underwriters,  even  at  that  early  day — practices  which  have 
ever  been  characteristic  of  the  profession — rendered  lawsuits 
to  inforce  just  claims  unnecessary  until  at  some  later  date,  when 
the  first  unrejisonable  policy-holder,  possibly  the  first  who  de- 
veloped a  "moral  hazard,''  found  that  the  * 'uniform  practices" 
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)f  uudenvrit^rH  hatl,  at  la^t,  ostahlished  a  staiKling  in  court  for 
lis  cimtract. 

Since  that  early  time  in  the  history  of  uiulerwritin^,  the  form 
)f  policy  has  been  altered  and  added  to  until  we  may  imagine 
he  learned  judge,  in  the  case  mentioned,  would  have  been 
istonished  at  the  voluminous  form  of  the  insurance  contract, 
ramed  to  meet  the  adverse  decisions  of  court  after  court,  and 
o  provide  for  one  form  of  rascality  after  another,  until,  at  one 
ime,  it  filled  whole  pages  of  restrictions  and  conditions  Indeed, 
n  a  well-known  insurance  case,  the  judge  remarked ;  "A  mcxlem 
X)licy  is  a  very  complicated  contract.  Before  executing  almost 
iny  other  instrument  of  equal  perplexity,  the  parties  would 
leem  it  necesaaiy  to  take  advice  of  able  counsel." 

In  its  later  form  it  met  with  criticisms  at  the  hands  of 
judges  of  a  ver}^  different  chanicter  from  that  of  the  ancient 
English  justices  whose  opinions  have  been  referred  to,  and  it 
it  last,  became  a  grave  question  whether,  in  view  of  the  pre- 
judice with  which  its  fine  print  and  numerous  conditions  were 
regarded  by  both  judge  and  jur}',  the  underwriters  would  not 
secure  more  substantial  justice  in  the  courts  of  law  to  which 
;hey  were  sometimes  driven  by  dishonest  or  unreasonable  claim- 
in  ts,  if  they  hati  shorter  contracts,  printed  in  larger  and  clearer 
:ype,  reljring  more  upon  the  substantial  protection  which  the 
wrritten  and  unwritten  law  extends  to  a  contract  in  which  one 
party  reposes  entirely  in  the  gooil  faith  of  the  other. 

In  one  case  a  distinguished  judge,  in  speaking  of  the  old  form 
)f  policy  before  the  jur>',  made  the  following  statement :  "Now 
Ne  know,  from  common  observation,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
)f  those  who  procure  policies  gives  any  attention  whatever  to 
he  finely  printed  page  containing  the  conditions  of  a  policy. 
They  cannot  afford  to  expend  the  time  required  to  study  them 
)ver  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  not  be  enhght- 
med  if  they  should."  A  learned  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts 
nade  a  similar  criticism.  What  the  effect  of  such  a  dec»laration 
■rem  the  court  would  be  upon  a  jury  may  easily  l)e  imagined  by 
iny  one  who  has  had  experience  in  defending  lawsuits  brought 
igainst  insurance  companies,  and  who  has  observeti  the  deter- 
nination,  frequently  taken  at  the  very  outset  of  a  case  by  the 
fwelve  disinterested  men  in  the  jury  box,  to  disregard  the 
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plainest  provisions  of  a  policy  which  is  the  undisputed  contract 
between  the  parties. 

A  dishonest,  selfisli  and  short-si ghteil  willingness  U)  do  in- 
justice to  an  honest  company,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves 
immunity  in  the  future  from  the  consequences  of  their  neglect 
of  proper  business  precautions,  not  unfrequently  led  intelligeDt 
business  men,  when  in  the  jury  lx)x,  to  forget  the  obligations  of 
a  juror's  oath,  and  tt^  ignore  the  violated  conditions  of  a  plain 
contract  in  favor  of  a  dishonest  claimant,  ostensibly  on  the 
miserable  plea  of  **fine  print.''  but,  really,  because  they  feared 
that,  at  some  time  or  other,  they  might  themselves  suffer  from 
their  own  inexcusable  neglect. 

THK   STANDAKI)    I*<)I.I(Y    OF    NEW   YOKK. 

Having  this  })rejudice  on  the  part  of  judge  and  jury,  there- 
fore, in  mind  and.  at  the  s^ime  time,  remembering  that  the  con- 
ditions of  a  policy,  when  not  intended  for  the  information  and 
protection  of  honest  policy-holders,  are  designed  to  defeat  fraud 
on  the  part  of  dishonest  ones ;  the  Commission  of  underwriters 
and  lawyers  appointed  to  frame  The  Standard  Policy  of  New 
York  approacheil  the  serious  task  of  cutting  down  an  important 
and  well  considered  contract  in  order  to  meet  a  popular  and 
unwise  prejudice,  with  the  determination  to  use  extreme  care 
and  to  be  fortifieii  wnth  an  intelligent  i-eason  for  ea(*h  and  every 
alteration  and  elimination. 

In  his  wonderful  commentary  on  the  English  law,  Lord 
Blackstone  says:  '*The  common  law  of  England  has  fared  like 
other  venerable  edifices  of  antitjuity  which  rare  and  unexperi- 
enced workmen  have  ventured  to  new-dress  and  refine  with  all 
the  rays  of  modern  improvement.  Hence,  frequently  its  sym- 
metry has  been  destroyed,  its  proportions  distorted,  and  its 
majestic  simplicity  exclianged  for  specious  embellishments  and 
fantastic  novelties."  The  commission  were  in  no  haste  to  prune 
and  improve  a  contract  which  was  the  result  of  ripe  thought 
and  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of  wise 
men,  and  yield  to  a  popular  but  mistaken  prejudice,  remembering 
that  the  interests  of  honest  policy-holders,  if  they  could  only  be 
brought  to  realize  it,  are  best  subserved  by  explicit  contracts, 
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with  conditions  and  restrictions  which  will  entrap  rogues,  who 
are  the  enemies  not  of  the  insurance  companies  alone  but  of 
societ}'  itself. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  form  of  policy  wan  not  an  easy  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  pro\nde  for  the  cases  which  our  experience 
teaches  us  are  sure  to  arise.  How  much  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  those  which  have  not  yet  arisen,  but  which  we  may  be  sure 
will  present  themselves  ! 

Language  itself  is  imperfect.  "If,"  says  Vattel  in  bis  Law  of 
Nations,  *'the  ideas  of  men  were  always  distinct  and  perfectly 
determined ;  if  for  the  expression  of  those  ideas  they  had  none 
but  proper  words,  no  terms  but  such  as  were  clear,  precise,  and 
susceptible  only  of  one  sense,  there  would  never  be  any  difficulty 
in  discovering  their  meaning  in  the  words  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  express  it ;  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  than  to 
understand  the  language;  but  even  in  this  supposition,  the  art 
of  interpretation  would  still  not  be  useless.  In  all  contracts  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  and  point  out  all  the  particular  cases  that 
may  arise.  We  decree,  we  ordain,  we  agree  upon  certain 
things,  and  express  them  in  general  terms;  and  although  all  the 
expressions  of  a  general  contract  should  he  perfectly  cleiir,  plain 
and  determinate,  the  true  interpretation  would  still  consist  in 
making,  in  all  the  particular  cases  that  may  present  themselves, 
a  just  application  of  what  has  been  agi*eed  in  a  general  manner.'' 

In  this  view,  it  behooves  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  numerous 
rules  of  construction,  and  chiefly  should  we  remember  that  most 
important  one  laid  down  by  the  same  eminent  authority  last 
quoted,  that  '*If  he  who  could  and  ought  to  have  explained  him- 
self clearly  and  fully,  has  not  done  it,  it  is  the  worse  for  him; 
he  cannot  be  allowed  to  introduce  subseijueiit  restrictions  which 
he  has  not  expressed.''  And  also  that  other  significant  rule  laid 
down  by  a  high  court — "conditions  and  provisos  in  ]x)licie8  of 
insurance  are  to  be  construed  strictly  against  the  underwriters, 
as  they  tend  to  narrow  the  range  and  limit  the  force  of  the 
principal  obligation." 

In  view  of  the  numerous  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  old  form  of  jxilicy,  it  was  deemed  l)est  to  eliminate 
every  condition  which  could  j)ossibly  be  disj)ensed  with,  having, 
a  proper  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  company  and  its  honest 
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policy-holders;  relying,  in  many  cases,  merely  on  conditions 
which  would  be  implied  by  law,  whether  printed  in  the  contract 
or  not. 

Those  requirements  which  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible 
for  the  company  to  prove  had  not  been  complied  with,  were 
omitted  altogether.  That,  for  example,  which  states  that  the 
policy  shall  be  void  if  the  building  be  unprovided  with  good  and 
substantial  brick  or  stone  chimneys  has  been  omitted.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  disprove  a  dishonest  claimant's  statement  that  his 
chimneys  were  all  that  had  been  required.  Indeed,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  judge  held,  in  one  case,  that  a  building  which  had 
one  good  and  substantial  brick  or  stone  chimney  could  not  be 
held  to  be  unprovided  with  those  useful  articles,  even  though 
every  other  chimney  in  the  building  had  been  constructed  of 
mud  and  sticks. 

The  clause  requiring  notice  to  and  consent  of  the  company  for 
other  insurance  has  bt^n  framed  to  meet  decisions  of  the  Courts 
in  two  well  known  cases,  to  the  effect  that  a  subsequent  policy 
containing  the  same  clause,  viz..  requiring  notice  of  existing  in- 
surance, would  be  void  ab  initio  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  willful 
or  otherwise,  of  the  assured  to  give  such  notice,  and.  therefore, 
would  not  be  * 'other  insurance,''  and  not  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  first  |)oiicy.  We  all  know  that  the  underwriter  objects  to 
over-insurance  only  because  of  the  temptation  it  offers  to  an 
assured  to  burn  his  property  for  gain.  In  other  respects,  where 
it  does  n(^t  lead  to  a  fire,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  underwriter, 
as  it  tends  to  diminish  his  loss.  It  is  because  of  the  incentive 
k^  fraud  which  it  offers  that  it  is  objectionable,  and  it  is  not  the 
less  so  if  the  assured  supposes  the  insurance  to  be  valid  and 
collectible. 

Says  a  loamod  writer  on  this  subject:     "The  spirit  of  the 
condition  is,  therefore,  violated,  whether  the  second  policy  i® 
void  or  valid,  w  lien  ever  the  insured  supposes  it  to  be  good,  B^^ 
this  he  must  always  suppose  or  he  would  not  pay  the  premiuDi 
to  prcK'ure  it." 

It  was  reserved,  at  last,  for  a  judge  in  the  state  of  lowa^^ 
honor  to  his  intelligence — to  rebuke  the  impudence  of  this  pl^^ 
and  to  remind  the  ingenious  attorney  making  it  that  the  law  di"^ 
not  countenance  such  a  monstrous  injustice  as  that  of  permit' 
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ting  a  wrong-doer  to  take  advantage  of  his  wrong;  to  remind 
him  that  if  the  policy  was  void  by  reason  of  his  wrong-doing  he 
was  not  the  proper  one  to  plead  its  avoidance,  and  could  have 
no  standing  in  court  for  such  a  purpose ;  that,  on  its  face,  the 
policy  was  a  valid  one,  and  that,  until  the  company  issuing  it 
chose  to  plead  its  invalidity,  it  was  a  valid  instrument  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  the  holder  of  it  was  estopped  from  pleading  its 
invalidity. 

To  prevent  any  doubt  on  this  point,  the  clause  as  to  other  in- 
surance was  made  to  read  as  follows :  "If  the  assured  now  has 
or  shall  hereafter  make  or  pnxjure  any  other  contract  of  insur- 
ance, whether  valid  or  not,*'  etc. 

The  aim  has  been,  in  short,  to  make  a  form  of  policy  as  brief 
as  is  consistent  with  safety,  believing  that  by  a  shorter  form  in 
plain  long  primer  type — the  font  prescribed  by  law  in  one  of  the 
States — substantial  justice  wnll  be  oftener  secured  before  pre- 
judiced juries  than  with  longer  and  more  explicit  forms. 

We  should  approach  the  task  of  making  a  contract,  in  the 
good  faith  of  which  the  households  and  commerce  of  a  continent 
repose,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking — with  something  more  than  a  sense  of  duty  to  our- 
selves only.  We  know  that  those  who  accept  our  policies  have 
rights  as  well  as  we,  and  they  expect  that  we  will  secure  their 
rights  while  we  protect  our  own.  We  know  that  while  many 
of  them  never  read  our  policies  because  of  the  time  and  trouble 
it  requires,  there  are  not  a  few  who  neglect  this  precaution  be- 
cause they  have  faith  in  our  fair  dealing  and  confidence  in  our 
rectitude.  Let  us  remember  that  he  who  draws  a  contract  for 
his  neighbor  and  himself  should  protect  that  neighbor  not  less 
than  himself.  Finally,  not  only  in  the  form  of  our  contract, 
but  in  the  adjustment  of  losses  under  it  and  in  the  conduct  of 
our  business  generally,  let  us  continue  to  deserve  that  ancient 
and  honorable  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  '^uniform  prac- 
tices" for  which  our  pn:)fession,  as  a  whole,  has  ever  been  dis- 
tinguisheil;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  gre^t  A[M)stle,  in  his  letter 
to  the  people  of  that  eternal  city  which  gave  to  the  world  the 
Justinian  Code,  one  of  the  great  corner-stones  of  the  English 
law  and  of  our  own,  let  us  ''Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men !" 
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DOES   THE   NEW    YORK   STANDARD    POLICY    LAW   PROHIBITTHE 
rSE  OF  CLAUSES  OR  FORMS  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
FILED  WITH  THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT? 

It  has  been  c»laimeii  by  many  tliat,  under  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  only  those  forms  that  have  been  filed  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  can  be  used  in  any  case.  While  I 
differ  from  this  view,  the  companies  generally  would  prefer  to 
take  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  and  it  would  probably  be  safest  to  do  so.  My  own 
recollection  is  (for  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  which 
framed  the  Standard  Policy)  that  the  various  forms  for  endorse- 
ments, etc.,  were  fileil  as  surplusage,  and  I  have  never  regarded 
them  as  required  to  be  filed  by  law.  Even  if  they  had  been,  I 
contend  that  the  phraseology  of  the  law  and  of  the  Standard 
Policy  itself  would  admit  of  other  forms  better  suited  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  particular  case,  and  especially  if  in  the 
interest  of  the  pro j>erty -owner. 

Chapter  513  of  the  Insurance  Law  of  IIKH  provides  that  '*No 
fire  insurance  corporation,  its  officers  or  agents,  shall  make,  issue 
or  deliver  for  use  any  fire  insurance  ]X)licy,  or  a  renewal  of  any 
such  ]X)licy,  on  property  in  this  State,  other  than  such  as  shall 
conform  in  all  jmrticulars,  as  to  blanks,  sizes  of  type,  context, 
provisions,  agreements  and  conditions  with  such  printed  blank 
form  of  contract  or  policy,  and  no  other  or  diflFerent  provision, 
agreement,  condition  or  clause  shall  be  in  any  manner  made  a 
part  of  such  contract  or  }K)licy,  or  endorsed  thereon  or  delivered 
therewith,  except  as  follows: 

First.     Name  of  corporation,  etc. 

Second.  Printed  or  written  forms  of  description  and  specifi- 
cation or  schedules  of  the  property  covered  b}-  any  particular 
policy,  and  «>///  other  mniter  necessary  to  clearly  express  all 
fhe  facts  and  conditions  of  insurance  on  any  particvhr 
risk^  not  inconsistent  with  or  a  waiver  of  any  of  the  conditions 
or  provisions  of  the  Standard  })<)licy  herein  provided  for." 

The  law  of  lOOl  is  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1880,  with  the 
(exception  of  a  clause  which  provided  for  tmnsferring  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  office  of  the  Sujierintendent 
of  Insurance  the  standard  f(>rms,  cSrc,  that  had  been  filed  in  the 
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first  named  office,  "together  with  such  provisions,  agreements 
or  conditions  as  may  previous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
1001,  be  filed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  approved  by 
him,  which  provisions,  agreements  or  conditions  shall  be  void  if 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Standard  fire  insurance  policy 
heretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretarv  of  State.'' 

It  must  be  concede<l  that  it  would  be  impossible  at  any  fixed 
date  to  conceive  of  forms  which  would,  thereafter  and  for  all 
time  clearly  express  all  the  facts  and  conditions  of  insurance  of 
particular  risks,  for  new  risks  and  new  conditions  are  continually 
arising,  and  the  law  evidently  contemplated  that  such  must  be 
provided  for,  stipulating  only  that  such  conditions  should  not  be 
inconsistent  with  or  a  waiver  of  the  standard  form.  In  short, 
the  law  contemplated  that  the  necessities  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture and  business  generally  should  be  met  by  clauses  which 
would  clearly  describe  conditions  which  underwriters  might  be 
willing  to  assume,  not  inconsistent  with  the  stfmdard  policy. 

That  the  standard  policy  itself  contemplates  such  conditions 
is  plain  from  its  own  provisions.  In  line  11,  for  example,  of  the 
clause  which  provides  for  acts  or  laches  of  the  assured  which 
would  void  the  policy,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  company  may 
provide  by  agreement  endorsed  on  the  policy  for  exceptions  it 
may  be  willing  to  make  as  to  this  clause.  The  language  is  as 
follows:  '*This  entire  policy,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
agreement  indorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto^  shall  be  void," 
&c.  It  is  plain  that  the  Legislature  and  the  framers  of  iK)licy 
contemplated  enlarging  the  policy  in  the  interest  of  the  proi)erty- 
owner  as  occasion  and  justice  might  require. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  lines  50,  57,  58  and  59  as  follows; 

"If,  with  the  consent  of  this  company,  an  interest  under  this 
policy  shall  exist  in  favor  of  a  mortgagee  or  of  any  person  or 
corpt)ration  having  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  insurance  other 
than  the  interest  of  the  insured  as  described  herein,  the  con- 
ditions hereinbefore  contained  shall  ap])ly  in  tlie  manner  ex- 
pressed in  snch  provisions  and  conditions  of  insurance 
relating  to  such  interest  as  shall  be  written  uj)on,  attached 
jr  appended  hereto y-^  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  conditions  other 
than  those  of  ownership  may  be  provided  for  by  conditions 
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written  upon,  attached  or  appended  to  the  policy.  A  clause 
providing  that  the  loss,  if  any,  shall  }ye  payable  to  a  party  as 
mortgagee,  "or  his  assigns,"  would  clearly  be  in  line  with  this 
provision  of  the  i)olicy,  mid  not  a  waiver  of  its  conditions,  for  the 
conditions  themselves  contemplate  providing  for  si>ecific  in- 
terests of  payees;  and,  more<3ver,  a  contract  between  an  in- 
surance company  and  a  mortgagee  of  insured  premises  touching 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  therein  is  an  independent  and 
collateral  agreement,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Allen 
Butler.  Mr.  Butler  was  the  counsel  of  the  commission  that 
prepared  the  standard  policy  and  so-called  standard  clauses. 
In  a  letter  written  January  10th  1898  he  says: 

''As  the  law  expressly  j)ermits  conditions  as  to  particular  risks 
not  inconsistent  with  or  a  waiver  of  any  of  the  provisions  or 
conditions  of  the  Standard  policy,  and  the  mortgagee  clause  is 
an  enlarijemetit  tliereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee.^ 
may  be  written  according  to  the  particular  terms  agreed  upon, 
which  in  general  are  well  expressed  by  the  clauses  formulated 
by  the  f  ramers  of  the  New  York  Standard  Policy  and  filed  with 
the  Insurance  Department  (ts  cusfoinary  clanses  in  general 
use^  vof  as  hiuding  forms.  If  the  New  York  law  had  re- 
(jnired  nil  cJdfises  and  conditions  inserted  in  the  policy  to  he 
formulated,  and  a  mortgagee  clause  had  been  so  formulated,  its 
use  would  be  binding  on  the  insurance  companies ;  but  //  innl'eii 
no  such  rcfinircnicnt/' 

In  the  concluding  j)aragraph  of  th(^  letter  of  Attomey-( General 
O'Brien  of  Sei)1.  i:J,  lss:,rei>lyingtoletterof  Mr.  E.  R.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,*  of  August  31,  18ST,  isthe 
following : 

**I  am  of  the  o[)inion  tliat  fir(»  insurance  companies  should 
conform  to  th(»  lett(»r  of  tlie  stjitute  and  that  they  issue  none 
other  than  the  standard  clauses,  although  others  may  cover  sulv 
stantially  the  same  condition  as  those  incorjx)rate<l  in  the  stand- 
ard chuis(*s,  unless  there  is  some  jxfrficnhir  feature  ah(nd 
the  x>()Jic(i  v'Jiich  is  in  no  nuftf  inconsistent  irith  the  provis- 
ions of  the  standard  pidicg,  which  facts  may  t)e  added  to 
the  regular  form  o/"  the  stand(trd  /ndicf/," 

*Mr.  Kennedy  was.  also,  Chainnan  of  the  Commission  which  fnimed  the 
Standard  Policy. 
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The  law  did  not  require  the  filing  of  standard  forms  and 
clauses  for  all  conditions  and  hazards  that  might  arise ;  that,  for 
example,  of  abnormally  powerful  electric  currents  passing 
hrough  dynamos  or  other  electrical  apparatus.  No  provision 
;ould  contemplate  and  provide  for  the  various  hazards  which 
vould  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  which,  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  well  as  of  the  underwriters,  would  need  to  be 
)rovided  for  in  the  policies.  Therefore,  the  mere  filing  of  those 
orms  which,  at  the  date  of  filing,  were  supposed  to  be  necessary 
^uld  not  be  held  to  preclude  the  use  of  forms  which  might 
ifterwards  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  companies 
tnd  the  community  from  dangers  which  would  arise  from  time 
o  time  by  discoveries  in  manufactures,  chemistry,  etc. — new 
explosives,  for  example. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  are  mistaken  in  holding  that  the 
iling  of  particular  forms  or  clauses  precluded  the  companies 
rom  using  any  other  matter  necessary  to  clearly  express  all  the 
acts  and  c;onditions  of  insurance  on  any  particular  risk.  In 
ines  1»8,  91)  and  100  of  the  Standard  Policy  the  following  words 
!?learly  contemplate  the  use  of  clauses  which  would  thus  apply, 
owit:  *TA^  extent  of  the  application  of  the  insurance 
inder  this  policii  or  nf  the  contrihution  to  he  made  hij  this 
company  in  rase  of  loss  niaij  he  prorided  for  Jhj  (ajreement 
>r  condition  written  herani  or  attached  or  appended  here- 
'or 

And  if  any  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  right  of  companies 
ihus  to  provide  for  contingencies  whose  hazards  they  were  un- 
willing to  assume,  it  would  seem  that  such  doubt  would  be  re- 
no  ved  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Standard  policy,  as 
iollows : 

''This  policy  is  made  and  accepted  subject  to  the  foregoing 
stipulations  and  conditions,  together  with  such  (dher  2)roviS' 
'onSj  agreements  or  conditions  as  mafj  he  endorsed  hereon 
>r  added  hereto^  and  no  officer,  agent  or  other  representative 
)f  this  company  shall  have  ]X)wer  to  waive  any  j)ro vision  or  con- 
iition  of  this  policy  except  such  as  hij  the  terms  of  this  policy 
nay  he  the  subject  of  agreement  indorsed  hereon  or  added 
leretoj  and  as  to  such  pro\nsions  and  conditions  no  officer,  agent 
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or  representative  shall  have  such  power  or  be  deemed  or  held  to 
have  waived  such  provisions  or  conditions  unless  such  waivefy 
if  nuj/,  shall  be  written  upon  or  attached  herettt.^'* 

Thus  the  policy,  by  line  11,  by  lines  50,  5T,  58  and  50,  lines 
1)8,  \)\)  and  KM),  and  the  inij)ortimt  paragraph  with  which  it  tem- 
inates,  clearly  contemplates  specific  conditions  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  risk  and  the  conditions  which  the  company  assumes, 
or  is  unwilling  to  assume ;  and  the  insertion  of  such  conditions 
cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  or  waiver  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Standard  policy  while  these  provisions  cited 
remain  a  i)ortion  of  it.  How  can  a  clause  or  agreement  endorsed 
on  a  policy  or  attached  thereto  be  "inconsistent"  with  the  **oon- 
ditions  or  provisions  of  the  Standard  Policy"  if  it  be  endorsed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Standard  Policy  itself,  for  just 
such  purposes  and  "to  express  all  the  facts  and  conditions  of  in- 
surance on  any  particular  risk?" 

To  hold  that  property-owners  engaged  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures cannot  secure  insurance  on  t^rms  of  contract  mutually 
satisfactory  to  the  insurance  companies  and  themselves  and,  at 
the  Scime  time,  not  contrary  to  public  policy  or  prejudicial  to  the 
lights  of  others,  and  that  th(\v  are  limited  to  forms  of  contract 
framed  at  a  date  when  no  human  foresight  could  possibly  have 
conteinplated  subsocjuent  discoveries  and  processes,  would  be  to 
assume  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  make  no  provision  for 
growth  and,  therefore,  was  willing  to  cripple  enterprise  in  all 
lines  of  human  effort ;  for  insurance  against  disaster  is  necessarj* 
for  all  business  ent(»rpris(\  That  the  Legislature  in  framingthe 
Standard  conditions  did  not  contemplate  such  a  cast-iron  policy 
is  evidenced  by  the  liberal  and  elastic  panigraphs  of  the  Standard 
Policy  itself  above  (juoted. 

fokms  for  poijciks,  kndokskmknts,  transfers, 

assi(;nmknts,  ktc,  etc. 

NoTK. — For  full  instructions  ns  to  tlw  writing  of  policies,  see  pact's 287 1<) 3(n. 


The  following  general  forms  will  be  found  convenient  for 
making  transfers,  assignments,  etc. 
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I  li;ivo  not  given  mu(*h  sjwici'  to  specific  forms  for  insuring 
niildings  and  the'r  contents,  as  most  comi)anies  fnrnish  these 
11  i)rinte<l  blanks  for  attaching  to  jwiHcies. 

Average  claust^s,  co-insurance  cbiuses,  etc.,  vary,  one  State 
ivith  another,  by  reason  of  legislation  and  adopted  forms  aj)- 
[iroved  by  the  Insurance  Department.  New  Jersey  has  a  sepa- 
rate co-insurance  clause,  New  York  another.  I  regard  the 
clause  of  the  National  Board  of  UnderwrittMs  as  tlu*  l)est  aver- 
age or  co-insurance  clause,  and  next  to  this  thc^  standard  clause 
of  New  York  State. 

There  coidd  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  unwisdom  of  pro- 
hibiting co-insurance,  or  sti)>ulating  that  an  exact  form  shall  bt^ 
ffiUowed  ])y  a  State  (unless,  indec^l,  an  ideally  correct  form  could 
be  agreed  uixni),  than  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  i)n)- 
\'ides  a  (*lause  whi(»h  cannot  l)e  de))arte(l  from.  The  consequence 
is  that  undenvritera  who  Avould  l>t?  qiuU'  willing  to  insert  the 
five  per  cent  waiver  clause  as  to  inventory  and  appraisal  in  the 
case  of  small  losses  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  New  York  clause 
and  which  property -owners  in  New  Jersey  might  well  \vish  iu- 
8erte<l)  cannot  give  their  customers  the  IxMiefit  of  the  clause  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  prohibition. 

The  following  forms  were  j)repared  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Board,  of  which  the  writer  was  chairman.  As  the 
National  Board  lias  no  authority  to  require  that  they  shall  be 
used,  their  use  is  optional,  and  I  print  them  here  because  they 
were  carefully  considered,  and  in  the  absence  of  an}'  form  re- 
quired by  State  legislation  they  woidd  probably  be  l>etter  for 
the  comi)any  and  the  assured  than  any  framed  less  carefully. 

The  following  is  the  reix)rt  of  the  C(jmmittee : 

They  liavc  cnih'avortMl  to  keep  in  nn'iid  the  various  decisions  of  tlie  liighcr 
courts,  adopting  in  all  cas<*s  i)linis(M>l(>gy  whose  interpretation  seems  to  be  well 
settled  by  the  courts.  In  order  to  reach  a  correct  opinion,  they  have  secured 
from  the  various  insurance  associations  throuirhout  the  country  tlie  forms 
adopted  by  them,  with  their  explanation  of  i)nffrence  for  partirular  |)lirase- 
ology. 

They  have,  as  a  nde,  avoi<led  wherever  possible  the  jihrase  'it  is  under- 
stoo<l  and  agreed,"  as  admittinir  of  evidence  in  (tase  of  litiiration  to  disprove 
the  statement,  and  have  instead  used  the  phnuseology  "it  is  acon<lition  of  this 
contract,"  or  "it  is  expressly  stipulated  and  made  a  conditio!!  of  this  contract," 
etc.  In  the  case  of  occupancy,  the  phrase  "while  occupied  for"  has  been  taken 
in  preference  to  the  phrase  "privileged  to  be  occupied  for." 
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The  lightning  clause  recommended  precludes  all  possibility  of  claim  for 
electrical  damage  to  dynamos,  wiring  or  other  electrical  appliances,  in  order 
that  the  ordinary  lightning  clause  attached  to  policies  covering  buildings cott- 
taining  dynamos  and  other  electrical  appliances  should  not  subject  the  com- 
panies to  claim  for  a  loss  which  was  not  contemplated. 

Cold  St  ua(jk  Clauses— The  Committee  found  the  conditions  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  cold  storage  to  be  manifold.  First,  the  companies 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  are  willing  to  assume  only  the  direct 
fire  loss  and  are  unwilling  to  cover  the  indirect  or  consequential  loss  due  to  a 
change  of  temperature  by  interruption  of  process,  some  of  this  class  of  com- 
panies holding  that  they  have  no  right  under  their  charter  to  assume  the  in 
direct  or  conseciuential  loss,  especially  where  the  interruption  of  process  is  by 
afire  occurring  outside  of  the  premises,  as  where  a  distant  plant  is  burned. 
Second,  those  companies  who  are  willing,  for  an  extra  premium,  to  assume 
the  con.se(iuential  Io.*^s  or  damage. 

The  warehouse  men — or  at  least  most  of  them — desire  insurance  covering 
this  consequential  damage  in  order  that  they  may,  in  securing  loans  from 
banks  give  the  policies  as  collateral  security,  the  banks  being  unwillingly 
accept  as  collateral  a  policy  which  excludes  consequential  damage,  which  may 
involve  the  entin*  value  of  the  merchandise. 

Again,  the  warehouses  seem  to  be  diviih^l  as  fire  ri.sksinto  no  less  than  Ave 
classes  or  kinds,  viz.: 

1.  Those  having  the  refrigerating  or  ccnding  i)lant  in  the  building  itself, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  dmw  the  line  between  the  actual  fire 
damage  and  a  direct  damage  of  increased  heat  caused  by  combustion  of 
merchandise,  as  compared  with  the  indirect  damage  from  the  rising  of  lempe»- 
ture  owiiig  to  the  interruption  of  the  refrigerating  process. 

2.  A  warehouse  having  its  cooling  process  or  plant  outside  of  the  mam 
building,  under  control  by  the  owner,  as  where  it  might  be  adjoining  and 
thoroughly  cut  off  by  a  fire  wall. 

8.  A  warehouse — one  of  a  nuiuixT  or  .sy.^ttem — supplied  by  a  central  V^^ 
located,  perhaps,  at  a  distance  of  blocks  from  some  of  the  warehouses  protected. 

4.  A  warehouse,  one  of  a  system,  supplied  by  duplex  plants,  either  or 
both  of  which  might  be  fireproof,  and  so  rejisonably  assured  against  intcrruptioo 
of  process  with  duplex  systems  of  j^ipifs. 

5.  A  warehouse  distant  from  the  su|)plying  plant,  but  with  piiKJSCcmnect- 
ing  it  i>assing  through  other  hazards,  simw  of  them  s|M*cia]  hazanls,  an<l  H^^l*^ 
to  be  interrupted  or  cut  off  by  a  lire  in  iu\y  one  of  the  intermediate  huiI(H"i5** 

It  .seemed  clear  to  the  Comunttee  that  their  duly  was  only  twofold: 

(A)  That  of  preparing  a  elau.se  which  should  especially  except  any  cbU"^ 
for  consequential  damage,  although  this  dainage  would  probably  l»e  except*** 
under  the  standard  policy  without  any  sjiecial  clau.se  or  notice. 

(B)  A  (tlausc  assuming  the  consefjuential  damage,  for  which  a  chargeshoUJd 
be  made;  this  charge  or  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  rating  organization,  1*^* 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  Boston  Board  or  others,  which  wouW 
certainly  name  a  rate  measuring  each  of  the  five  conditions  above  named. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  company  would  nssume  the  additional  hazard  for  an 
iditional  premium,  and  therefore  use  the  clause  B.  But  it  is  also  possible 
lat  in  the  case  of  a  warehouse  system  supplied  by  duplicate  fireproof  plants, 
►r  example,  the  owner  might  object  to  paying  the  rate  charged  for  the  possi- 
!lity  of  interruption  and  assume  this  hinwclf,  in  which  case  he  would  want 
le  policy  without  the  consequential  clause  at  the  mte  fixed  for  it.  It  is  clear 
5  should  have  this  choice  if  he  can  find  companies  to  insure  him  on  such  a 
isis. 

The  problem  is  a  complex  one  and,  while  possibly  easily  understood,  re- 
iiires  care  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  Those  who  insure  the  direct  fire 
•ss  and  exclude  the  conse<iuentiiil  or  indirect  damage  are  liable  to  have  trouble 
I  case  any  company  should  assume  both  the  fire  loss  and  the  consequential 
image  in  the  same  warehouse,  as  perplexing  distribution  questions  would 
•ise  in  case  of  loss. 

The  Committee  felt  that  it  was  necessjiry  to  enumerate  the  various  buildings 
i  which  fires  would  o(;casion  a  loss  under  a  policy  covering  the  one  insured, 
lasmuch  as  con.scqucntial  damnge  in  a  building  resulting  from  the  destruction 
y  a  fire  outside  of  the  building  would  not  be  covered  unless  the  policy  assumed 
ability  for  fires  outside  the  building  containing  the  merchandise  insured,  and 
ipy  felt  it  would  be  t(X)  indefinite  to  have  the  form  rrad  "by  loss  resulting 
•cm  fire  in  the  above  descrilx'd  building  or  outside  of  .Sidd  building."  Thcre- 
)re,  the  specific  naming  of  all  locations  whose  fires  would  involve  a  loss  claim 
>  deemeil  by  the  Committee  necessary  to  insure  that  the  policy  would  cover 
ich  outside  fire  and  at  the  same  time  insure  that  the  comi)any  should  have 
otic*  of  any  change  in  hazard  by  changing  the  supply  pipes  to  run  through 
ther  buildings  than  those  named,  and  thus  subject  the  company  to  additional 
azards  not  contemplated  when  taking  the  insuranc(;. 

It  is  importjmt  that  two  sets  of  policies  should  bc^  written,  so  as  to  prevent 
amplications  arising  out  of  non concurrence  and  questions  of  contribution. 
he  companies  assuming  the  fin^  risk  only  should  except,  by  form  "A,"  the 
ability  for  the  indirect  or  consequential  damage.  For  the  same  n*ason,  the 
3mpanies  assuming  the  indiret^t  or  consequential  damage  alone  should  except 
le  fire  hazard,  so  that  they  cmild  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  for  the  in 
irect  fire  loss.  Only  in  case  all  of  the  comi)anies  insuring  the  i)roperty  assume 
oth  fire  hazard  and  indinct  or  consequential  hazard  should  the  two  hazards, 
le  fire  and  th<*  consequential,  be  written  on  the  same  policy. 

It  is  ob\ious  that  in  cities  where  a  refrigerating  plant,  whether  single  or 
uplex,  supplies  a  large  number  of  risks  (in  one  instance  in  New  York  JH4 
ifferent  buildings  are  so  supplied)  a  company  should  know  t'le  facts  in  onier 
lat  it  may  not  have  an  excessive  line  by  a  single  tire.  A  coujpany  having 
10,(KX)  in  each  of  the  tweiity  cold  storage  stores  supi>lied  by  a  burned  j)lant 
'ould  be  confronte<l  with  claims  for  $20(),UO()  by  the  burning  of  such  plant. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  merely  one  of  rate,  which  might  involve 
tiarging  in  addition  to  the  nite  of  the  warehouse  containing  the  property  the 
ites  of  all  other  risks  whose  burning  would  cause  an  in^lirert  or  constMiuential 
amage,  but  is  also  one  of  line.  Those  companies  who  assume  the  couse- 
uential  damage  will  need  to  be  very  careful  as  to  this  point. 
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At  the  last  Annual  Mectinir  of  the  Board,  licld  in  May.  1JK)'2.  the  Committee 
was  authorized  to  promulgate  the  forms  which  had  iKJen  suhmitted  forthe 
consideration  of  the  Board  and  referreci  to  the  Committee  wiin  power.  The 
following  are  such  clauses  and  forms. 

National  Board  Standard  Form  No.  1. 

TELEPHONE  FORM. 

On  machinery,  apparatus,  tools  and  implements,  cables,  wires  and  conU, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  printcul  a n< I  bhmk  Inwks  and  stationery,  material  and 
supplies,  their  own  or  held  by  them  in  trust,  or  on  commission  or  leased,  for 
which  the  assured  may  be  legally  liable,  or  sold  but  not  delivere<l,  all  while 
coutaineil  in  or  on  the  telephone  exchange  stations  hereinafter  more  specifically 
mentioned  and  des<Tibed,  and  not  to  exceed  in  amount  the  sums  set  opposite 
each  place  or  locality. 

(Here  follows  <lo8<Tiption  of  tli<?  iilaccg  and  ainonntj»  covered.) 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  any 
electrical  injury  or  disturbance,  whether  from  artiflcal  or  natural  cause,  in  or 
to  any  of  the  property  hereby  insured,  unless  fire  ensues,  and  tlien  for  the  loss 
resulting  from  fire  only.  Nor  shall  this  company  be  liable  for  any  greater 
proportion  of  any  loss  than  the  amount  hereby  insured  at  each  place  bears 
to. . .  .per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  insured  at  such  place. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that,  in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage  by 
fire,  the  assured  is  at  liberty  to  make  immediately  all  necessary  repairs,  notice 
of  such  loss  to  be  given  to  this  company  without  delay. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No. . .  .of Insurance 

Company. 

National  Board  Stand  a  up  FnuM  No,  2. 

AVEKAGK  CLAUSE. 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  and  njade  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  thb 
company  shall  be  liable!  for  no  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  than  the  amount 
hereby  insured  bears  to. . .  .per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property 
described  herein  at  the  time  when  such  loss  shall  happen,  nor  for  more  tb«D 
the  i>r()iM)rti(»n  which  this  policy  bears  to  the  total  insurance  thereon;  provide*!* 
however,  that  if  the  aggregate  claim  for  any  loss  shall  not  exceed  five  (5)  P*^^ 
cent,  of  such  actual  cash  value,  no  special  invc'utory  or  appraisement  of  ^"^^ 
undamaged  property  shall  be  reciuired. 

If  this  i)olicy  be  divided  into  two  or  more  items,  the  foregoing  conditi*'^* 
shall  apply  to  each  item  separately;  and  if  two  or  more  buildings  or  their  co^' 
tents  be  included  in  a  single  item,  the  applicatitm  of  the  provision  as  to  spe^ 
inventory  or  appraisement  shall  be  limited  to  each  building  and  its  content*' 

Attached  to  and  made  a  i)art  of  Policy  No of Insur^**^^ 

Company. 
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NATIf)NAL  JtoARI)   STANPAKI)    FoRM    Nc».  ll 

KEDUCKD  HATE  AVERAGE  CLAUSE. 

In  cunsideration  of  ilic  rHluced  rate  at  which  this  policy  is  written,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  and  made  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  this  company 
sliall  be  liable  for  no  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  than  the  amount  hereby 

Insured  bears  to p'^r  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  properly  described 

herein  at  the  time  when  such  loss  shall  happen,  nor  for  more  than  the  pro- 
portion  which  this  indicy  Ix-ars  to  the  total  insurance  thereon;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  aggregate  claim  for  any  1<»8S  shall  not  ex(rced  five  (•'))  per  cent. 
of  such  actual  cash  value,  no  8i)ecial  inventory  or  appnnsement  of  the  un- 
damaged property  shall  be  require* I. 

If  this  policy  be  divided  into  two  or  more  items,  the  foregoing  conditions 
shall  apply  to  each  item  separately;  and  if  two  or  more  buildings  or  their  con- 
tents be  included  in  a  single  item,  the  application  of  the  provisions  as  to  special 
inventory  or  appraisement  shall  be  limited  to  each  bui.ding  and  its  contents. 

Attache<l  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

National  Boaud  Standard  Form  No.  4. 

COLD  STORAGE  CLAUSE  "A." 

This  insurance  is  against  only  direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  does  not 
cover  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by  change  of  temperature  resulting  from  the 
total  or  partial  destruction  or  disablement  by  fire  or  lightning  of  the  cooling  or 
◦ther  apimratus,  ctmncctions  or  supply  pipes,  nor  by  the  interruption  of  the 
cooling  or  other  processes  from  any  cause. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company.  (Sc»e  pages  568,  5«9,  &c.) 

Satioxal  Board  Standard  Form  No.  5. 

COLD  STOUAGE  CLAUSE  "B." 

This  insurance  being  otherwisi'  against  only  direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 

.n  consideration  of  $ additional  jireniiuni  this  company  also  assumes 

liability  (not  exceeding  the  amount  of  this  policy  remaining  after  the  liability 
if  this  company  for  any  direct  lo  ss  or  damage  has  been  determined)  for  any 
OSS  or  damage  to  the  property  described  while  contained  in  the  above-named 
building,  caused  by  change  of  teinptTature,  resulting  from  the  total  or  partial 
Icstruction  or  disablement  of  the  c(K)ling  apparatus,  connections  or  supply 
pipes  by  fire  occurring  in  the  above-described  building,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
Tollowing  buildings. 

(Here  name  the  location  of  the  n.'rrii;erutiii(;  plant  and  nny  other  building  through  which  the 
(Tipplj  pipe*  p«M,  and  which,  if  burning,  might  disable  them  ) 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No. . .  .of Insurance 

Company.  (See  pages  568,  569,  d:c.) 


K 
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National  Board  Standard  Form  No.  6. 

,       RENT  OLAUSE. 

$. . .  .On  the  rents  of  tlie story  buildiog,  situated  and  known  as 

No 

The  intention  of  this  insurance  is  to  make  good  the  loss  of  rents,  caused  by 
fire  or  lightning,  actuuUy  sustained  by  the  assured  on  occupied  or  rented 
portions  of  the  premises  which  have  become  untenantable,  for  and  during  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  premises  to  the  same  tenantable  con- 
dition as  before  the  fire;  said  time,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  be  determined 
by  appmisement  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  conditions  of  this  policy;  but 
this  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  a  greater  proiwrtion  of  any  loss  than  the 
sum  hereby  insured  bears  to  the  actual  annual  rental  of  such  occupied  or 
rented  portions  of  the  premises. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No. . .  .of Insurance 

Company. 

National  Board  Standard  Form  No.  7. 

LIGHTNING  CLAUSE. 

(CXCLl'DINU    DAMAGE   TO   KLKCTRiCAL    APPARATUS.) 

This  policy  shall  cover  any  direct  loss  or  damage  caused  by  lightning  (mean- 
ing thereby  the  commonly  accepted  use  of  the  term  •*Iightning"andinnoca8e 
to  include  loss  or  damage  by  cyclone,  tornado  or  windstorm)  not  exceeding  the 
sum  insured  nor  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  the  property  and  subject  in  all 
other  respects  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  policy;  provided,  however, 
that  if  there  shall  be  any  other  insurance  on  said  property  this  company  shall 
be  liable  only  pro  rata  with  such  other  insurance  for  any  direct  loss  by  light- 
ning, whether  such  other  insurance  be  against  direct  loss  by  lightning  or  not; 
and  provided  further  that,  if  dynamos,  wiring,  lamps,  motors,  switches  or 
other  electrical  appliances  or  devices  are  insured  by  this  policy,  this  compwy 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  such  property  resulting  from  any 
electrical  injury  or  disturbance,  whether  from  artificial  or  natural  causes,  un- 
less fire  ensues,  and  then  for  the  loss  by  fire  only. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  parr,  of  Policy  No. . .  .of Insurance 

Company. 

National  Board  Standard  Form  No.  8. 

ELECTRICITY  CLAUSE. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  light,  heat  or  power  is  prohibited,  unless  a certifl- 

cate  shall  have  been  issued  by (here  name  the  representative  <*' 

Underwriters  having  jurisdiction)  that  the  wiring  and  equipment  arc  in  full 
comoliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Electric  Code. 

No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  eiiuipment  after  certificate  is  issued  with- 
f  ut  written  approval  from  said  

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No. . .  .of losursPC^ 

Company. 
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National  Board  Standard  Form  No.  0. 

LUMBER  CLEAR-SPACE  CLAUSE. 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  a  continuous  clear  space  of feet 

shall  be  maintained  between  the  property  hereby  insured  and  any  wood-work- 
ing establishment  or  dry  kiln,  otherwise  this  policy  shall  be  void;  this  does  not 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  lumber  or  timber  products  across  sucli  clear  space. 

Attached  to  and  mfidc  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

National  Board  Sta.ndard  Form  No.  10. 

MILL  YARD  LUMBER  CLAUSE. 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  a  continuous  clear  space  of feet 

shall  be  maintained  by  the  assured  between  the  property  hereby  insured  and 
any  wood-working  establishment  or  any  dry  kiln  (except  tramways  upon 
which  lumber  is  not  piled)  and  that  such  space  shall  not  be  used  for  the  piling 
of  lumber  or  timber  products,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  load- 
ing or  unloading  within,  or  the  transportation  of  lumber  and  timber  products 
across  such  clear  space;  otherwise  this  policy  shall  be  void. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

National  Board  Standauu  Form  No.  11. 

SPRINKLER  CLAUSE 

This  policy  being  written  at  ti  rate  based  <>u  the  protection  of  the  premises 
by  the  sprinkler  system,  it  is  a  condition  of  this  policy  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
sprinkler  system  and  the  water  supply  therefor  are  under  the  control  of  the 
assured,  due  diligence  shall  be  used  by  the  assured  to  maintain  them  in  com- 
plete working  order,  and  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  said  system  or  in 
the  water  supply  therefor  without  the  consent  of  this  company  in  writing; 
otherwise  this  policy  shall  be  void. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

Copies  of  these  forms  may  be  procured  by  addressing  U.K.  Miller,  General 
Agent,  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

CO-INSURANCE   OK    AVERAGE   CLAL'SK. 

It  has  always  been  a  condition  of  marine  insurance,  as  it 
should  always  have  been  a  condition  of  fire  insurance,  that  the 
principle  of  average  or  co-insurance  should  apply  in  determining 
the  amoimt  to  be  paid  in  case  of  loss.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to 
insure  the  properties  of  two  owners,  at  the  same  rate,  the  one 
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insuring  for  50^  and  the  other  for  ino'/,  im  to  assess  the  values 
of  their  properties  for  the  purposes  of  municipal  or  State  taxation 
on  different  i)ercentages  of  value. 

The  old  French  co-insurance  clause  read  as  follows: 

"If,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  value  of  the  objects  covered  by  the  policy 
is  foiiiid  to  excee<l  the  sum  total  of  the  insuraiH.'e,  the  assured  is  considered  as 
having  remained  his  own  insurer  for  tliat  excess,  au^  he  is  to  bear,  in  that 
character,  his  proportion  of  the  loss." 

The  German  clause  was  as  follows: 

"If.  in  case  of  loss,  the  insured  objects  should  exceed  the  sum  insured,  and 
they  should  be  partly  save<l,  the  assured  will  be  considered  as  srlf-insurer for 
the  excess,  and  is  to  bear  his  share  of  the  loss  pro  rata." 

These  two  cdauses  met  the  issue  squarely  and  left  no  room  for 
mistake  as  to  what  was  intended ;  but  after  the  slii)Shod  Ameri- 
can methods  of  nearly  a  century  of  insurance  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  use  of  these  clauses,  which  were  perfectly  proi)er  aud 
straightforward,  would  be  acc^epted  without  the  criticism  of 
placing  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  insurance  upon  the  policy- 
holder, overl(X)king  the  fact  that  if  his  rato  is  graded  according 
to  the  amount  that  he  carries,  there  is  n<j  more  i*eason  why  he 
should  complain  than  in  the  case  of  goods  purchased  at  retail  as 
compared  with  wholesale  prices. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  co-insurance  clause  of  New 
York  State. 

Nkw  York  Standard,  Avekacjk  (i.ausk. 

This  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  a  greater  proportion  of  any  loflsor 
damage  to  the  propert}'  descrilx'd  herein  than  the  sum  hereby  insured  beaw 

to .per  centum  ( rO  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  said  pmpertyat  the 

time  such  loss  shall  happen. 

If  the  insurance  under  this  policy  be  divided  into  two  or  more  items  thtf 
Average  Clause  shall  apply  to  each  item  separately. 

New  Yokk  Standaud,  Avkka<;k  Clause. 

//'////  Exemption  of  Sptiiai  Invcntoiy  or  Appraisement  in  Certain  Cases 

This  C(>mpany  shall  not  be  liable  for  a  greater  propwrtion  of  any  lessor 
danjage  to  the  property  described  herein  than  the  sum  hereby  insured  bW* 

to per  centum  ( .^)  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  said  property  at  the 

time  such  loss  shall  happen. 

In  case  of  claim  for  loss  on  the  properly  described  herein  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent.  (5;;^)  of  the  maximum  amount  named  in  the  policies  written  thereon 
and  in  force  at  the  time  such  loss  shall  happen,  no  special  inventory  or  appraise* 
meat  of  the  undamaged  property  shall  bo  required. 
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If  the  ifisumiun;  under  this  policy  be  divMed  into  two  or  more  items  these 
rlauses  slmll  apply  t(»  each  item  separately. 

Waiving  Special  Inventory  and  Appraisal.  It  will  be 
)b8erve(l  that  the  o|)eration  of  the 'co-insurance  clause  is  not 
vaived  by  this  fonn.  It  simply  i)rovides  that  in  case  the 
imount  of  loss  under  any  item  of  the  policy  shall  not  exceed  five 
>er  cent,  of  the  total  insurance  no  special  inventory  or  appraise- 
neiit  of  the  undanmged  proj)eri;y  shall  be  recjuiml.  This  is  a 
rery  differcnt  matter  from  waiving  the  o|)eration  of  the  co- 
nsurance  clause  in  toto. 

A  prominent  insurance  assoc*iation  authorize<l  the  following 

orni : 

'•Provided.  h(»wever,  that  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  lo^s  shall  not  ex- 
«ed  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  etish  value  of  any  building  and  (or)  its  eontents 
vhercin  such  loss  shall  occur,  the  application  of  the  coinstname  clause  shall  be 

In  case  of  a  fireproof  building,  insured  for  a  very  small  per- 
^utage  of  its  value,  or  in  case  of  a  policy  covering  a  number  of 
juildings,  no  two  of  which  could  burn  together,  insured  only 
■or  the  value  of  one  of  them,  such  a  clause  might  have  the  effect 
>f  doing  away  with  the  co-insurance  feature  altogether. 

This  objectionable  clause  has  been  copied  at  various  ixrints 
:hroughout  the  country,  and  the  greatest  care  should  bo  observed 
oy  agents  to  see  that  such  objectionable  phniseology  is  not  em- 
[)loye<l.  It  seems  only  fair  to  relieve  the  {insured  in  the  case  of 
\  large  st<»ck  of  merchandise,  damaged  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  amount,  from  the  labor  of  an  inventoiy  and 
ippraistd  on  the  whole  stcK'k,  but  out  of  the  disposition  on  the 
[)art  of  underwriters  to  relieve  the  assured  in  such  case  has 
^)wn  the  phraseology  which  does  away  with  the  jirinciple  of 
.*o-insurauce  altogether. 

Another  important  insurance  jissociation  had  the  following 
:;lau8e : 

**  This  clause  shall  be  inopenitiT'e  m  \hv  9.t'{{\ciuvu\  (i(  \osii  under  any  item  of 
this  policy  when  the  amount  of  loss  under  such  item  or  the  total  insurance 
thereon  e(iual»  or  exceeds  the  percentage  ahove  sjiecitied,  or  when  the  loss  is 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  insunune  thereon." 

It  is  to  l>e  hoj)ed  that  the  pronuilgation  of  the  National  Board 
form  and  the  New  York  State*  Standard  form  will  do  away  with 
these  waivers  of  the  entire  clause. 
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These  two  clauses,  both  promulgated  by  intelligent  boards  of 
underwriters,  emphasize  the  importance,  already  suggested,  of 
the  careful  preparation  and  scrutiny  of  insurance  forms.  Some 
years  ago  an  ingenious  broker  succeeded  in  placing  insurance 
on  a  stock  of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  &c.,  with  the  following  clause: 
* 'Privileged  to  keep  gunpowder  according  to  law  and  ball  car- 
tridges." It  will  be  observ^ed  that  the  ball  cartridges  are  well 
outside  of  the  restrictions  of  municipal  regulation. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trezevant,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  prepared  a  clever 

illustration  of  the  fairness  of  co-insurance  as  follows : 

"To  write  a  blanket  policy  upon  large  manufacturing  plants  which  are 
composed  of  divers  risks  without  the  co-insurance  clause  is  the  equivalent  of 
}issc8sing  a  tax  on  your  largest  buildings  here  in  San  Antonio  at  30  percent,  of 
their  value,  while  all  other  property  in  the  city  is  assessed  at  60  per  cent. 
This  discrimination,  if  made  by  your  tax  assessor,  would  be  promptly  corrected 
by  the  board  of  equalization;  and  yet  by  a  singular  paradox  legislators  who 
are  insisting  upon  an  equitable  and  equal  assessment  and  collection  of  the  fire 
tax  have  attempted  in  some  states  to  force  us  to  tax  the  poor  man  at  dcMiWe 
the  rate  that  we  tax  the  rich  corporation.  To  show  you  how  necessary  it  is  to 
collect  a  t4ix  based  upon  about  appn)ximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
proi>ertiesI  will  use  an  illustration  which  the  insunince  gentlemen  present  will 
understand,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  laymen  present. 

Take  1000  detJiched  frame  dwellings  worth  $1200  each,  and  insured  atflOOO 
each.  The  premiums  at  1  per  cent,  would  be  $10,000.  Experience  in  this 
South  Texas  field  demonstrates  that  the  loss  would  be  approximately  |6000,or 
60  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  Going  further  into  detail,  the  underwriter  who 
is  making  the  rates  finds  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  this  total  amount  come* 
from  trifling  losses  that  range  from  $1.00  to  $150;  that  there  will  be  two  or 
three  losses  whtre  the  damage  will  be  practically  50  per  cent.,  or  $500 each, 
and  two  losses  where  we  will  say  the  losses  are  total,  $1000  each.  We  then 
have  the  figures: 

2  total  losses  of  $1000  each  $2000. 

2  losses  of  50  per  cent.,  $500  each  1000. 

50  losses  in  small  amounts  from  $1  to  $150  8000. 

Now  then  let  us  suppose  that  some  underwriter  new  to  the  bu.siness  ha.* 
entered  the  firld.  and  has  an  op|X)rtunity  to  scoop  this  1000  goo<l  detached 
dwellings.  The  owner  has  found  out  that  most  of  his  losses  are  small,  and  he 
rrmrludes  to  take  a  small  amount  of  insurance  and  no  co-insurance.  The  tyro 
in  the  business  takes  $500  insurance  on  each  one  of  these  1000  dwellings  at  the 
same  rate,  1  per  cent.,  which  would  make  his  premiums  $5000.  The  los.«*f s  •re 
the  same  as  before.  Let  us  see  where  each  one  of  the  underwriters  will  find 
himself.     The  figures  in  the  lost  case  would  be  as  follows: 

2  total  losses,  $500  $1000. 

2  damage  losses  of  $500  each  (but  as  the  policies  are 
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for  only  $500  each  there  are  two  total  losses  to 
the  company  under  these  policies)  1000. 

50  losses  same  as  in  first  example,  being  for  small 

amounts  3000. 


Total  losses  paid  15000. 

The  result  of  this  brilliant  feat  of  underwriting,  in  which  the  underwriter 
ures  only  one-half  the  value  of  the  property  without  co-insurance,  will  be 
miums  $5000,  losses  to  the  insurance  company  $5000,  and  he  is  minus  his 
)enses.  which  at  35  per  cent,  would  amount  to  $1750.  The  company  writing 
hout  the  co-insurance  clause,  or  at  half  value,  has  made  a  loss  of  $1750.  or 
mt  85  per  cent.,  but  this  loss  does  not  fall  upon  the  company.  Every  com- 
ly  recoups  its  losses  by  an  increased  assessment  of  tax  in  some  other  direction, 
i  the  result  is  that  the  neighbors  of  the  man  who  had  these  1000  dwellings 
assessed  to  pay  the  $1750  losses  made  in  handling  his  business,  together 
h  a  small  profit  which  is  needed  for  the  company  to  continue  in  business. 
it  fair  to  the  owners  of  property  throughout  the  state,  who  have  been 
Ictetl  to  pay  the  loss  on  this  individual  because  he  was  improperly  assessed?** 

The  following  illustration  of  President  Evans  of  the  Conti- 
Qtal  also  shows  how  unfair  is  a  policy  without  the  co-insurance 
tuse  issued  at  the  same  rate  as  one  containing  the  clause. 

A  and  B  each  own  a  half  interest  in  a  building  ha\ing  a 
38ent  structure  value  of  $20,000.  Each  insures  his  half  in- 
•est  separately  and  in  different  companies;  each  company 
arges  the  same  percentage  or  "rate"  for  insuring  the  property, 
d  that  *'rate"  is  one  per  cent,  or  ten  dollars  for  $1,000  of 
mrauce.  A  insures  his  half  in  the  Y  company  for  $10,000 
d  pays  for  his  policy  $100.  B  insures  his  half  in  the  Z  com- 
uy  for  $5,000  and  pays  for  his  policy  fifty  dollars.  A  fire 
nirs  and  the  building  is  damaged  $10,000  only.  Company 
insuring  A,  is  called  on  to  pay  but  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
lount  of  its  policy,  while  Compmy  Z  pays  100  j>er  cent;  and 
fc  Company  Y  received  twice  as  much  premium  as  did  Com- 
nyZ, 

DISTRIBUTION    FORM    OF   THK    AVEKAGK    (  LAUSK. 

It  is  sometimes  imix)8sible  for  the  owner  of  property  of  a 
)vable  character,  changing  its  location  from  day  to  day,  and 
ien  from  hour  to  hour  in  each  day,  as  in  tlie  case,  for  example, 
the  product  of  a  paper-mill,  which  in  the  morning  may  be 
the  paper  machines  at  one  end  of  the  mill  and  by  evening  in 
&  dryhouse,  to  accei)t  insurance  covering  specifically.     Under 
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sucli  circunistaiices  the  distribution  form  of  tlie  average  clause 
may  be  used,  which  practically  secures  specific  insurance  in  that 
proportion  which  the  insured  would  fix  at  the  moment  of  a  fire 
if  he  knew  the  value  in  each  location.  In  short,  the  policy 
aj)plies  for  such  proiM)rtion  of  its  amount  in  any  one  location 
as  the  value  in  such  location  bears  to  the  value  in  all  locations. 

Of  course,  the  full  co-insurance  clause,  the  insurancte  being 
ecjual  in  amount  to  the  value  of  all  of  the  property,  no  matter 
where  located,  would  take  care  of  the  interest  both  of  the  assured 
and  of  the  company,  but  the  ]m)i)erty-owner  is  not  always  will- 
ing to  have  a  full  co-insurance  clause,  and  under  the  mistaken 
legislation  of  some  States  the  use  of  any  average  or  co-insurance 
clause  is  prohibited.  Tlie  full  co-insurance  clause  provides  that 
whatever  fraction  or  percentage  of  the  value  is  destroyed  that 
fraction  of  the  insurance  is  payable.  If  one  half  the  value  is 
insured  one  half  the  loss  is  collectible  of  the  insurance  company. 
If  the  whole  value  is  destroyed  the  whole  insurance  is  collectible. 

Let  us  suppc^se  a  merchant  having  goods  stored  in  two  differ- 
ent warehouses,  A  and  B,  so  located  relatively  that  they  could 
not  burn  by  one  and  the  same  fire.  In  **A"  he  has  $6,(KX)and 
in  ''B"  $3,000.  If  he  should  tiike  out  a  policy  of  86,0i)0  cover- 
ing in  both,  without  sj)ecific  amounts  and  without  the  average 
clause,  it  is  clear  that  the  policy  would  effectually  protect  him, 
since  a  loss  in  either  building  would  be  covered  by  his  insurance, 
and  hence  an  insurance  of  $6,  OOP  would  be  almost  as  effectual 
as  an  insurance  of  $*.»,000  written  specifically,  the  only  chance 
of  his  losing  more  than  $0,000  being  in  case  both  buildings 
should  happen  to  burn  at  the  same  time.  Any  intelligent 
underwriter  would  decline  to  issue  such  a  i)olicy  except  at 
double  the  rate ;  but  if  the  merchant  should  claim  that  he  could 
not  tell  at  any  one  time  just  what  proportion  of  value  would  be 
in  each  warehouse  and  for  that  reason  alone  could  not  insure 
specifically,  and  is  unwilling  to  pay  for  insurance  in  excess  of 
two  thirds  oi  the  value,  the  * 'distribution  form"  of  the  average 
clause  would  adjust  the  matter  so  that  the  policy  would  cover 
in  each  in  pro|H)rtion  as  its  value  should  bear  to  that  in  both. 
This  would  be  better  than  a  specific  jwilicy  for  his  purpose  and 
eijually  as  fair  for  the  underwriter,  since  its  effect  would  be  to 
distribute  the  insurance*  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  a  fire  0O 
as  to  cover  or  apply  in  each  warehouse  in  the  proportion  that 
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value  in  such  warehouse  bears  to  the  vahie  in  both.  The 
iirance  on  this  plan  is  thus  made  to  follow  the  value,  no 
iter  how  often  it  fluctuates. 

jet  us  suppose  the  values,  then,  are  $6,000  in  **A"  and  $3,000 
•*B"  and  that  a  fire  occurs  doing  a  damage  in  *'A"  of  $4,000 ; 
the  insurance  covers  in  this  building  in  the  proportion  that 
value  ($G,000)  bears  to  the  value  in  both  ($9,000),  two-thirds 
:he  insurance,  or  $4,000,  would  attach  in  *'A"  and  in  this  case 
sufficient  to  pay  the  loss. 

Jnder  the  full  co-insurance  clause,  b}'  which  the  policy  pays 
,t  proportion  of  the  loss  that  the  whole  insurance  ($0,000)  bears 
the  whole  value  of  the  property  ($9,000),  or  two- thirds,  the 
ner  would  only  receive  two-thirds  of  his  loss  of  $4,000,  or 
666.66. 

rhe  following  diagram  will  serve  to  show  the  difference  be- 
3en  the  operation  of  tiie  two  forms  of  clauses. 


INSURANCE 
$6,000. 


UNDER  DISTRIBUTION  FORM. 

Insurance  applies  $4,000  in  "A"  and  |2,000  in  "B." 


In  B— Loss  of  $1,000. 
Co.  pays  1,000. 
Loss  of  2,000. 
Co.  pays  2,000. 
Loss  of  3,000. 
Co.  pays  2,000. 


In  A— Loss  of  $1,000. 

Co.  pays  1,000. 

Loss  of    2,000. 

Co.  pays  2,000. 

Loss  of    3,000. 

Co.  pays  3,000. 

Loss  of    4,000. 

Co.  pays  4,000. 

Loss  of    5,000. 

Co.  pays  4,000. 

Loss  of    6,000. 

Co.  pays  4,000. 
t  will  be  noticed  that  as  insurance  covers  $4,000  in  A  and 
000  in  B,  the  company  never  pays  more  than  $4,000  in  A  nor 
re  than  $2,000  in  B — no  mutter  what  the  loss. 
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UNDER  FULL  CO-INSURANCE  FORM. 

Insurance  being  ^^rds  of  value  pays  ^jids  of  any  loss. 

In  A— Loss  of       §1,000.  In  B— Loss  of       $1,000. 

Co.  pays ;:;     G(U;;\.j.  ^  Co.  pays  %     666^. 

Loss  of  2,000.  '  Loss  of  2,000. 

Co.  pays  %  1,333K.  Co.  pays  %   h'^^^H- 

Loss  of  3,000.  Loss  of  3,000. 

Co.  pays  %  '^,000.  Co.  pays  %  2,000. 

Loss  of  4,000. 

Co   pays  %  2,000% 
Loss  of  5,000. 

Co.  pays  %  3,333^. 
Loss  of  0,000. 

Co.  pays  %  4,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  distribution  form  of  tlw 
average  clause  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  assured  than  the 
full  co-insurance  clause. 

If  instead  of  the  full  co-insurance  clause  the  80  ^  co-insurance 
clause  is  used  tlie  policy  for  $0,000  would  pay  such  proportion 
of  the  loss  $4,000  that  80,000  bears  to  $7,200  (80^  of  $9,000)  or 
five-sixths  of  it,  /.  e.  $3,333.33. 

(iKADKI)   RATES    FOR    CO-INSURANCE. 

I  have  always  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  insist  upon 
insurance  to  80^  of  the  value  of  property,  l^ecause  it  antagonizes 
property  ownei's  and,  therefore,  legislators,  who  object  to  the 
compulsory  rule  and  e?nact  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
clause  altogether.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  rate  cannot  be 
graded  according  to  the  amount  of  insurance  carried. 

For  a  full  explanation  of  the  matter  and  the  computation  of 
the  cost  of  insuring  with  varying  percentages  of  insurance  to 
value  refer  to  '^History  and  Analvsis  of  the  Universal  Schedule.** 

ft  *^ 

The  percentages  of  losses  are  based  upon  actual  experience 
through  a  series  of  years  covering  millions  of  dolhirs  of  losses 
and  carefully  tabulated  by  my  own  hand.  I,  therefore,  feel 
able  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  tabulation.  (See  pages 
TOO,  710  and  711.) 
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PRIVATE  DWELLING  FORM. 

on  story roofed  Building,  while  occupied  as  a 

vate  dwelling  with  adjoining  and  communiciiting  additions  thereto,  includ- 

foundations,  piping,  plumbing,  flxed  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  and 

irremovable  fixtures,  as  a  part  of  the  building,  situate 

(Co-insurance  Clause.) 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

tnpany. 

Specific  form  for  Frescoing  and  Mural  Decorations, 
5.,  in  expensive  dwellings.  I  have  already  referred  to  ex- 
osive  dwellings  (see  page  (iO)  as  one  of  the  most  uprofitable 
Lsses  of  risks  at  current  rates.  The  small  premium  obtainable 
a  dwelling  house  policy  makes  the  cost  of  thorough  inspec- 
n  an  expensive  percentage  of  the  amount,  and  the  careless 
derwriter  is  apt  to  write  on  a  dwelling  of  this  class  in  igno- 
lee  of  the  large  values  subject  to  damage  by  water  and  smoke 
the  shape  of  fresco- work  on  walls  and  ceiling,  exj)ensive  wall 
Qgings,  tapestries,  satin,  etc.  For  this  reason  and,  also,  for 
5  general  reason  that  all  insurance  should  be  specific,  it  is  best 
write  on  the  following  form  devised  by  President  Evans  of 
3  Continental  Ins.  Co. 

000  On  his  four-story,  brick  building,  while  (X'cupied  as  a  private  dwelling, 
and  located  at  No.  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

This  item  does  not  cover  frescoing,  hangings  or  other  wall  ('('verings, 
tapestry  or  wood  panelings  on  the  walls  or  ceilings,  in  excess  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  this  policy ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  consideration 
of  this  policy  and  the  basis  on  which  the  rate  of  premium  is  fixed  that 
no  claim  shall  be  made  hereunder  for  loss  on  frescoing,  hangings,  tapes- 
try or  wood  panelings  on  the  walls  or  ceilings  for  an  amount  exceeding 
such  ten  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  amount  insurttd  under  this  policy,  unless 
the  amount  on  such  frescoing,  hangings,  tapestry  or  wood  panelings  be 
specifically  mentioned  herein,  and  then  only  for  such  specific  amount. 

[n  case  insurance  is  desired  on  this  damageable  property  in 

Jess  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  it  may  be 

«pted  under  the  following  fonn  and  at  double  the  rate  : 

100  On  frescoing,  hangings,  tapestry  or  other  wall  coverings  or  wood  panel- 
ings on  the  walls  or  ceilings  of  the  above  described  dwelling. 

1  rate  fully  twenty  five  per  cent,  higher  should  be  fixed  by 
I  Local  Board  for  the  full  form  without  specific  amount  on 
SCO-work  and  wall  hangings  and  without  the  ten  per  cent. 
lit. 

!Tothing,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  fairer  than  this  proposition, 
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for  it  prevents  a  necessarih'  high  rate  on  all  dwellings  in  order 
that  companies  may  recoup  themselves  for  the  losses  on  dwell- 
ings which  have  such  valuable  furnishings  the  owners  of 
which  ought  to  pa}"  for  them.  Under  other  conditions  the 
policy-holders  of  moderate  circumstances  and  simple  tastes  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  round  rate  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  rich.  Not 
infrequently  walls  are  covered  with  satin  of  the  most  delicate 
tints,  put  on  the  walls  in  plaits  and  folds,  and  in  case  of  fire  even 
an  honest  claimant,  who  might  not  have  noticed  before  the  fire 
the  difference  in  color  of  the  satin  within  the  folds  as  compared 
with  the  faded  material  of  the  exposed  surface,  would  claim  and 
think  that  the  damage  had  been  done  by  smoke.  Walls  finished 
in  this  way  are  worth  three  or  four  times  the  rate  of  ordinaiy 
plain  finish  wall-pajx^r  dwellings.  In  one  case  coming  to  the 
writer's  notice  ten  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  damage  done  to 
one  room  in  an  exi)ensive  dwelling.  In  another  instance  nine 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  damage  to  wall  hangings  in  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  caused  by  a  small  fire  in  the 
cellar,  the  smoke  coming  up  the  hot  air  flues  and,  as  it  was 
claimed,  spoiling  the  lustre  of  the  silk  hangings. 

It  is  best  to  decline  to  insure  such  buildings  altogether,  unlees 
at  rates  which  will  pay  for  the  hazard  and  with  specific  amounts 
named  in  the  policy  to  define  the  limit  of  claim. 

HOUSEHOLD  AM)  KITCilKX  FURNITURE. 

$ on liousohold  and  kitchen  furniture  and  house  furnishing 

goods,  useful  and  ornamcntivl;  l)C'(ls,  bedding,  linen,  family  wearing  apparel, 
silver  and  |)lated  ware;  printed  books  and  music;  scientific  and  musical  instru- 
ments, including  stools  and  covers,  sewing  machines;  (and,  at  not  exceeding 
cost,  on  sculpture,  mirrors,  pictures,  portraits,  paintings  and  engravings,  and 
their  frames,  watches  and  jewelry  in  use,  curiosities  and  brie  a  brae.)  crockery, 
glass  and  china-ware,  fuel,  family  stores,  bicycles,  travelling  and  sporting 
equipments,  articles  of  amusement  and  entertainment,  and  all  articles  generallj 
used  in  housekeeping,  the  property  of  the  assured  or  any  member  of  the  familj, 
includin.LT  guests  and  servjuits. 

4; on  "iiarden  tools  and  implements,  hose,  lawn  mower  and  awnings,  all 

while  contained  in  the story roofed  building  and  adjoining 

and  communicating  additions  while  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling  house  sad 

situate 

This  policy  does  not  cover  any  painting,  tapestry,  statuary  or  other  work 
of  art  to  an  amount  exceeding  ^'yOO  unless  specilically  insured  ftud  then  only  W 
the  extent  of  such  specitic  amount. 
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f. on  paintings,  tapestries,  statuary  and  other  works  of  art.  as  per 

schedule  hereto  annexeil,  not  exceeding  the  specific  amount  named  on  any  one. 

CO-INSURANCE  (CLAUSE, 

This  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  a  greater  proportion  of  any  loss  or 
damage  to  the  property  described  herein  than  the  sum  hereby  insured  bears  to 
eighty  per  centum  (W)  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  said  property  at  the  time 
sach  loss  shall  happen.  In  case  of  claim  for  loss  on  the  property  described 
herein  not  exceeding  live  per  cent,  (off)  of  the  maximum  amount  named  in  the 
policies  written  thereon  and  in  force  at  the  time  such  loss  shall  happen,  no 
special  inventory  or  appraisement  of  the  undamaged  property  shall  be  required. 
If  the  insurance  under  this  policy  be  divided  into  two  or  more  items,  these 
clauses  shall  apply  to  each  item  separately. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

The  above  form  has  been  made  explicit  iu  order  to  meet  the 
mistaken  views  of  many  property-owners  who  suppose  that  an 
elaborate  form  of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  protect  them.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  to  the  underwriter,  however,  that,  as  a 
rule,  short  forms  may  be  ecjually  comprehensive  and  on  some 
aooounts  preferable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  assured.  All  of 
the  items  mentioned  in  tlie  above  form,  for  example,  would  be 
covered  in  the  following : 

I On  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  printed  books  and  music, 

musical  and  scientific  instruments,  plate  (and,  at  not  exceeding  cost, 
on  pictures  and  their  frames,  sculpture,  curiosities,  watches  and 
jewelry  in  use  and  brie  a  brae),  family  supplies,  articles  for  amuse- 
ment, entertainment  and  sport. 

This  policy  docs  not  cover  any  painting,  tapestry  or  other  work  of 
art  to  an  amount  exceeding  $500  unless  specifically  insured  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  such  specific  amount. 

^, On  paintings,  tapestries,  statuary  and  other  works  of  art,  as  per 

schedule  hereto  annexed,  not  exceeding  the  specific  amount  named 
OD  any  one. 

J, On  garden  tools  and  implements  and  awnings,  all  while  contained 

etc.,  etc.     (Co-insurance  Clause.) 

The  phrases  referring  to  kitchen  and  house  furnishing  goods 
are  unnecessary;  furniture  is  furniture,  whether  in  the  kitchen 
or  parlor  and  whether  it  is  "useful  or  ornamentar';  silver  and 
plated- ware  are  articles  of  furniture ;  piano  stools,  covers,  sew- 
ii^  machines,  mirrors,  crockery,  glass  and  china- w^are  are 
covered  by  the  phrase  '^household  furniture,''  and  fuel  and 
family  stores  would  be  covered  by  the  phrase  "family  supplies." 
The  assured  might  well  object  to  ha\nng  his  policy  cover  the 
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wearing  apparel  and  jewelry  of  his  guests,  since,  unless  he  were 
over-insureil,  it  would  amount  to  his  paying  for  such  lost  prop- 
erty out  of  his  own  |X)cket. 

Paintings,  Tapestries,  Statuary.  Curios,  Works  of  Art,  Etc  should 
be  insured  by  schedule,  witli  the  cost  of  each,  and  a  clause  inserted 
that  claim  in  case  of  loss  shall  not  exceed  cost,  and  the  usual 
80  j^  co-insurance  clause.  If  the  limit  of  claim  to  cost  cannot  be 
secured  tlie  schedule  is  still  preferable.  It  is  much  better  to  in- 
sure such  works  of  uncertain  value  of  this  class  by  schedule 
than  to  insure  tliem,  as  is  generally  done,  by  the  usual  household 
furniture  form.  In  the  latter  case,  if  a  damage  should  occur  to 
a  few  paintings  and  none  or  very  little  to  the  furniture,  the 
assured  is  tempted,  if  he  be  unscrupulous,  to  claim  an  excesssive 
value  for  these  items,  whereas  if,  in  advance  of  a  fire,  he  has 
knowledge  that  on  every  dollar  of  insurance  specified  he  must 
pay  a  premium  he  is  not  likely  to  overvalue  them,  and  the  com- 
pany will,  in  any  event,  secure  a  premium  on  the  amount  of 
insurance  carried.  Indeed,  with  an  honest  assured  and  an  in- 
telligont  appraisal  of  values,  there  is  less  objection  to  a  valued 
policy  on  pioperty  of  tliis  character  than  so  often  lies  in  the 
case  of  other  projKjrty,  and  the  company  may  consent  to  issue 
a  valued  policy  upon  full  explanation  and  knowledge  of  the 
assured  and  the  facts,  having  in  mind  the  great  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  a  fair  valuation  after  a  fire  and  the  tendency  of 
juries  to  favor  the  assured  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  even  in  cases  of  excessive  value.  It  ought  to  be  much 
easier  to  determine  a  fair  value  before  a  fire  than  after  it. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  having  a  schedule,  and  it  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  insurance  company  an  opportunity 
to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  insuring  articles  of  exceptionally 
large  values,  as  otherA\nse  it  might  be  in  ignorance.  The 
assured,  moreover,  as  already  stated,  is  not  likely  to  over- value 
his  paintings  wlien  making  up  his  sc*hedule  before  a  fire  if 
he  realizes  tliat  he  will  have  to  pay  premium  on  each  dollar  of 
valuation — an  imiM)rtant  consideration. 

Paintings  of  large  value  should  be  distributed  among  a  num- 
ber of  companies,  so  that  one  does  not  have  an  excessive 
amount.  An  excess  line  might  otherwise  easily  be  assumed  and 
the  company  subjected  to  a  severe  loss  by  a  small  burning  in 
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the  limitetl  space  of  a  picture  frame.  Excessive  lines  of  this 
character  are  contrary  to  the  principle  of  insurance,  which  is  to 
distribute  the  risk  so  that  a  happening  of  a  single  contingency 
may  not  interfere  with  the  principle  of  average.  A  small  hole 
burned  or  punched  in  a  valuable  painting  might  ruin  it,  and 
there  is  the  same  objection  to  insuring  a  large  amount  on  a 
single  painting  as  in  the  case  of  insuring  valuable  animals;  see 
page  515.  . 

After  the  above  had  been  set  up,  and  before  going  to  press,  a 
fire  occurred,  on  January  13th,  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  George 
Gould,  in  New  York  City,  which  so  forcibly  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  the  suggestions  that  I  state  the  facts  here.  The  i 
damage  to  an  ordinary  building  would  have  been  very  slight ; 
in  fact,  the  loss  was  stated  to  be  less  than  a  thousand  dollars. 
But  after  the  fire,  it  was  discovered  that  Louis  XIV.  tapestries, 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  valued  at  $00,000,  and  a  Van 
Dyke  valued  at  860,000,  with  portraits  said  to  be  worth  $8,000, 
were  destroyed  in  the  hallway  and  on  the  line  of  the  staira 

It  is  probable  that  if  Mr.  Gould,  instead  of  being  insured  on 
the  blanket  household  furniture  form,  had  been  obliged  to 
specify  the  amount  on  these  valuable  items  he  might  have 
specified  a  smaller  amount  rather  than  pay  the  extra  premium; 
or  that  he  would  have  paid  premium  on  the  amount  of  insurance 
requireil. 

Most  pro[)erty-owners  would  suppose  that  paintings  hung  in 
the  hallway  and  on  the  line  of  the  staircase  could  be  easily  re- 
moved; but  most  underwriters,  knowing  the  drafts  incident  to 
staircases  for  fire  and  smoke,  would  have  regarded  them  as 
particularly  liable  to  destruction.  It  is  said  no  water  was  thrown 
in  this  fire  but  only  chemical  extinguishers  used. 

Without  the  co-insurance  clause  in  the  case  of  a  fireproof 
dwelling  and  short  insurance,  underwriters  could  easily  make  . 
a  total  loss  in  a  single  room. 

CHURCH  FORM. 

I on story n^ofed  building,  with spire 

or  tower  and  adjoining  and  communicating  additions,  foundations 
and  irremovable  fixtures,  including  fixed  healing  apparatus  and 
piping,  while  occupied  as  a  place  of  public  worship  and  known  as 
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$ on organs  with  operating  motor,  pianos  and  other  musical 

instruments  while  therein. 

$ on cliurch  and  other  furniture  and  fixtures,  useful  and 

ornanuntal,  vestments,  chancel-rail,  fonts,  clock,  bell,  gas  fixtures, 
chandeliers,  (pictures,  paintings,  engravings  with  their  frames,  statu- 
ary, stained  glass  windows,  altar  vessels  and  other  aluir  furniture, 
with  frt'SccK'S  on  walls  and  ceilings, — value  claim  in  case  of  loss  not 
to  exceed  cost,)  printed  church  and  Sunday  schvtol  books,  movable 
heating  ap{)aratus  and  fuel. 

All  while  contained  in  the  above  described  church  building,  with 
adjoining  and  communicating  additions  and  situate 

$.". otluT  concurrent  insurance  permitted. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

To  the  Agent.— Churches  have  not  been  profitable  risks  owing  probably  to 
the  frequency  of  fires  caused  by  defective  heating  apparatus  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  usually  lightly  insured  and  nearly  always  total  losses,  there  being  no 
p.irtilion  walls  to  check  the  progress  of  a  fire  once  started.  Examine  carefully 
the  heating  apparatus  (see  instruction  b(M)k  page  441,)  and  report  concerning 
same  being  sure  also  to  ?>\ii\Q  proportion  of  insurant  g  on  each  iUm  to  total  value  if 
same.  Local  Boards  should  rate  churches  and  other  public  buildings  such  as 
schools;  court  houses,  etc.,  with  and  without  the  co-insurance  clause.  In 
absence  of  board  rates  this  company  will  regard  favorably  at  lower  rates  church 
and  public  building  insurance,  the  coinsurance  clause  being  attached  to  oor 
policy. 

A  higher  rate  should  be  charged  on  a  church  with  a  spire  or 
steeph%  although  it  can  seldom  be  secured.  Underwriters  fre- 
quently overlook  the  danger  to  church  spires  of  stone,  especially 
when  carved,  from  fires  in  neighboring  buildings.  An  entire 
stone  spire  might  have  to  be  tiiken  down  because  of  the  com- 
bined effect  upon  it  of  water  and  heat  from  burning  exposures. 

All  spires  should  be  protected  by  lightning  rods  carried  well 
into  moist  ground. 

Stone  columns  in  the  interior  of  churches,  so  frequent  in  those 
of  Gothic  architecture,  might  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  a 
building  supposed  to  be  fireproof.  There  would  be  enough  heat 
in  the  burning  pews  and  floor  boards  to  destroy  stone  piers  and 
columns  vitally  important  to  the  structure.  Agents  should  look 
carefully  to  this  matter.  In  fact,  all  stone  columns  carrying 
superimposed  weights  should  have  an  interior  cast-iron  column 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  load. 

There  are  probably  few  classes  of  risks  so  generally  short  in- 
sured as  churches  and  schoolhousos,  and  rates  should  be  graded 
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ling  to  the  amount  of  insurance  carried,  the  best  plan  be- 
owever,  to  have  the  80^  co-insurance  clause  on  all  church 

iiSTMAS  Tree  Festivities.  These  add  to  the  hazards 
irches.  The  ignition  of  evergreen  trees  by  lighted  wax 
.  is  a  danger  always  to  be  guarded  against.  A  safer  plan 
^hting  a  Christmas-tree  is  by  electric  bulbs.  Where  a 
-Claus  personation  is  a  feature  of  the  entertainment  the 
.  or  other  fibre  which  is  employed  in  his  make-up  should 
it  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  water  or  tungstate 
a,  mixed  one  part  of  tungstate  of  soda  to  seven  parts  of 
.  (See  page  546.)  Every  year  Christmas  festivities,  in 
section  of  the  country  or  other,  are  marred  by  fatalities 
•  neglect  of  simple  and  inexpensive  precautions. 

LEASE  CLAUSE. 

.  .ou lease  of  the story roofeti  building,  privi- 

3r  hazardous  occupation,  situate 

,  if  any,  payable  as  per  lease  clause  attached. 

a  condition  of  this  insurance  that,  in  case  of  such  destruction  by  fire  of 

>ve-named  premises  the  lease  held  l)y  the  assured  shall  be,  by  its  terms 

fact,  canceled,  then  this  Company  sliall  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole 

;  hereby  insured,  less  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of {here  itnert  one- 

(A)'  or  other  proper  proportion  of  the  policy\  according  to  its  term  and  the 
f  the  lease)  dollars  per  month,  for  such  time  as  shall  have  elapsed  be- 
ihe  date  of  this  insurance  and  the  happening  of  such  fire. 

MERCANTILE  BUILDING  FORM. 

.  .on story roofed  building,  with  adjoining 

nmunicating  additions,  including  foundations  and  irremovable  fixtures, 

ccupied  as 

late  

'bed  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

MERCHANDISE  FORM. 
.  on Stock  of  Merchandise,  consisting  principally  of 


and  all  other  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  not  more  hazardous  kept 
for  sale  by  assured,  not  specified  in  the  foregoing,  while  contained  in 

.-.  .story roofed  building  and  adjoining  and 

communicating  additions  thereto,  while  occupied  as 

and  situate 
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$ on  Store  and  Ottice  Furniture  and  Fixtures  including  Safe,  Signs  and 

Awnings,  while  contained  in  or  on  said  building. 

$ on !•• 

$ on 

9 Other  concurrent  insurance  permitted. 

Restrictions  as  to  lights,  Keeping  and  Vending  of  Coal  Oil,  Gunpowder  and  Salt- 
petre.— The  use,  as  a  lii^lit,  of  Refined  Coal  Oil  or  Petroleum,  of  lawful  fire  test, 
is  permitted.  Merchants  accustomed  to  deal  in  the  articles  are  privileged  to 
keep  for  sale pounds  of  Gunpowder  in  close  tin  can,  to  be  sold  by  day- 
light only,  and pounds  of  Saltpetre;  also barrels  of  refiuetl  Kerosene, 

of  lawful  fire  test,  provided  the  siune  be  not  drawn  by  artificial  light  placed 
within  the  distance  of  ten  feet  thenrof. 

Attiiche<l  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company . 

RE  INSIKAXCK  FORM. 

$ on  a  pro  rat*i  part  of  its  liability  as  Insurer  under  its  Policy  No 

issued  at  its Agency,  to  and  covering  the  property  of 

for  I as  follows,  vii: 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  re-insurance  that  if  the  re-insured  policy  is  canccDcd 
or  redu(X'(l  in  amount,  this  policy  shall  be  cancelled  or  reduced  in  like  pro- 
portion, and  that  the  re-insured  Company  is  to  retain  at  its  own  risk  (exclosiTe 
of  any  and  all  rc-insumnce)  under  the  policy  hereby  re-insured  an  amount  equal 
to  the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  this  policy  bears  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
particular  policy  hereby  reinsured  at  the  date  this  re-insurance  is  effected. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  such  re-insurance  is  a  pro  rata  part 
of  each  and  every  item  insured  by  the  policy  of  the  re-insured  Company,  and 
is  subject  to  tin;  s.imc  risks,  valuations,  conditions  and  mode  of  settlement  as 
may  be  tiiken  or  assumed  by  sjud  re-insured  Company,  it  being  expressly 
agreed,  however,  that  notice  of  any  change  in  the  risk  or  additional  privilege 
granted  shall  be  at  once  given  to  this  Company.  Loss,  if  any,  payable  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  and  pro  ratii  with  amount  paid  by  said  re- 
insured Company.  Other  re-insurance  permitted  subject  to  the  aforesaid 
conditions. 

Attached  to  and  ma<lc  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

N.  Y  *t  Nkw  Jkkskv  Stan  dak  I). 

LIGHTNING  CLAUSE. 

This  i>olicy  shall  cover  any  direct  lo.ss  or  damage  caused  by  Lightning, 
(meaning  thereby  the  commonly  accepted  use  of  the  term  Lightning,  and  In 
no  ease  to  include  loss  or  damage  by  cyclone,  tornado,  or  wind -storm)  not 
exceeding  the  sum  insured,  nor  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  the  property,  and 
subject  in  all  other  respects  I  o  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  policy.    PnnnJed, 
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however,  if  there  shall  be  any  other  insunince  on  said  property  tliis  company 
shall  be  liable  only  pro  rata  with  such  other  insurance  for  any  direct  loss  by 
Lightning,  whellicr  such  other  insurance  be  against  direct  loss  by  Lightning 
or  Dot. 

Attached  to  and  made  n  i)art  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

TIIUEK  FOURTHS  VALUE  CLAUSE. 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  insurance  that,  in  the  event  of  loss  or  <iamagc  by 
fire  to  the  property  insured  under  this  policy,  this  Company  shall  not  be  liable 
for  an  amount  greater  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual  (rash  value  of  each  item 
of  property  insun*d  by  this  policy  (not  exceeding  the  amount  insured  on  each 
such  item)  at  the  time  inmiediately  preceding  such  loss  or  damage;  and  in  the 
event  of  additional  insuramre — if  any  is  ix-rmitted  hereon— then  this  Company 
shall  l>e  liable  fi)r  its  pro  rata  proi)orti()n  only  of  three-fourths  such  cash  value 
of  each  item  insured  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  not  exceeding  the  amount  insured 
on  each  such  item. 

Attach(Hl  to  and  nwule  a  ])art  of  Poli<'y  No of Insurance 

Company. 

THREE-FOURTHS  LOSS  CLAUSE. 

It  is  a  condition  of  this  insurance  that,  in  the  event  of  loss  \mder  this  i)olicy, 
this  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  an  amount  ^greater  than  three- fourths  of 
such  loss  (not  exceeding  the  sum  hereby  insured),  and,  in  the  event  of  additional 
hisurance  permitted  hereon,  then  this  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  an 
amount  greater  than  its  pro  rata  proportion  of  three- fourths  of  such  loss;  in 
both  events  the  other  one-fourth  to  be  borne  bv  the  assured. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

IRON  SAFE  CLAUSE. 
Warkanty  to  Keep  IkM>Ks  and  Ixvkntokies,  asd  t<»  PKoi)ir<K  Tiikm  is  Ca.xk  or  Ia)h». 

The  following  covenant  and  warninty  is  hcn-by  made  a  part  of  this  j)olicy : 

1st.  The  assured  will  take  a  complete  itemize<l  inventory  of  sUK'k  on  hand 
at  least  once  in  each  calendar  year,  and  unless  such  iiiv<'ntory  has  been  taken 
within  twelve  calendar  months  prior  to  the  date  of  this  imlicy,  one  shall  be 
taken  in  detail  within  30  days  of  issuance  of  this  policy,  or  this  policy  shall  be 
null  and  void  fn)m  such  date,  and  upon  demand  of  the  assured  the  unearned 
premium  from  such  date  shall  be  returned. 

2d.  The  assuretl  will  keep  a  set  of  books,  which  shall  clearly  and  plainly 
present  a  complete  record  of  business  transacted,  including  all  purchases,  sales 
aad  shipments,  both  for  cash  and  credit,  from  date  of  inventory  as  provided 
for  in  first  seethm  of  this  clause,  and  during  the  continuance  of  this  policy. 

3d.  The  a.ssurcd  will  keep  such  books  and  inventory,  and  also  the  last 
preceding  inventory,  if  such  has  been  taken,  securely  locked  in  a  fireproof  safe 
at  night,  and  at  all  times  when  the  building  mentioned  in  this  ])olicy  is  not 
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actually  open  for  business;  or,  failing  in  this,  the  assured  will  keep  such  books 
and  inventr)ries  in  sonic  place  not  exposed  to  a  fire  which  would  destroy  the 
aforesaid  building. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  produce  such  set  of  books  and  inventories  for  the 
inspection  of  this  Company,  this  policy  shall  become  nidi  and  void,  and  such 
failure  shall  constitute  a  ix*rpetual  bar  to  any  recovery  thereon. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

LOSS  PAYABLE  CLAUSE. 

Loss,  if  any,  under  this  jyolic}'  shall  be  payable  to Mortgagee, 

as  his  interest  may  appear,  but  only  as  such  loss  shall  be  ascertained  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  insured  and  this  Company,  and  this  (!lause  is  subject  in  all  respects 
to  the  stipulations,  provisions  and  conditions  containeil  in  this  Policy. 

Attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

PERMIT  TO  SELL  KEROSENE  OIL. 

Permission  grant<'d  to  keep  for  sale  not  exceeding barrelsof 

Kerosene  or  Ulnminaling  Oil,  which  shall  be  of  not  less  than  the  United  States 
standard  of  1 1()°.  Not  to  be  handled  or  sold  by  artificial  light  within  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  (15)  feet. 

Attached  to  and  ma<le  a  part  of  Policy  No of Insurance 

Company. 

TRANSFER  PX)R  CHANGE  OF  LOCATION. 


.190 


Permission  is  hereby  given  to  remove  IIil;  projx'rty  insured  under 

items  of  this  policy  to 

and  for  not  exceedini; davs  from  date  hereof  this  Policy  shall  attach 

in  both  locations  in  j)roportion  as  the  value  in  each  bears  to  the  value  in  all, 
and  after  such davs  in  new  location  only,  and  not  as  heretofore. 

Rate  increased  to  . .  .^.  additional  Premium  $ Rate  reduced  to —    ^ 

Return  Premium  $ 

Alta(rhed  to  and  made  a  i)art  of  I^)licy  No of lasurance 

Company. 

To  the  Agent.— In  making  transfer  refer  to  ••first."  "second,"  "third"  or  "al]" 
items,  as  case  may  i)e.  sittach  slip  to  regular  endorsement  report  and  to  avoid 
correspondence  be  sure  and  limit,  by  wording  the  endorsement,  the  occupation 
of  the  buildings  containing  liie  |)roperty  in  the  new  location,  giving  particulars 
concerning  new  location,  exposure,  occupancy,  etc.  As  a  rule  policies  cover- 
ing in  a  number  of  buildings  ( farm  risks)  should  not  be  transferred  but  rewriit^- 

COMMISSION  CLAUSE. 

|; To  cover  merchandise,  their  own,  or  held  by  them  in  trust,  or  on 

commission,  or  sold,  but  not  delivered  {Jo  not  us^  (he  -vord  ^Wemoved^') 
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OTHER  INSURANCE. 

9 other  iosiirancc,  concurrent  herewith,  permitted. 

Note.— Limit  the  amount  of  additional  insurance,  in  every  ca^e— and  all  policies  should  be 
concnrrent  with  the  policy  of  this  Company. 

GUNPOWDER  ON  SALE. 

•'Privileged  to  keep  on  hand  for  sale  in  said  building,  npt  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  gunjwwder,  the  same  to  be  kept  in  closed  metal  or  earthen  can- 
isters, to  be  handk>d  by  daylight  only." 

Note. — The  amount  of  gunpowder  prettcribed  by  law  should  never  Ix;  exceeded. 

CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP. 

This  Company  hereby  agrees  to  recognize as  sole  owner 

of  the  above-named  property.     Loss,  if  any,  payable-  to  him. 

Note. — This  may,  also,  bo  done  by  assignment  on  back  of  policy.    See  printe<l  form. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(See  the  printed  form  on  the  back  of  the  policy  itself.) 

In  reporting  an  assignment  to  the  Company  on  the  small 
blank  provided  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  copy  the 
vhole  printed  form,  but  merely  to  state  that  policy  has  been 
assigned  to  the  assignee,  giving  the  name  and  interest  of  the 
latter.  In  all  cases,  the  interest  of  the  assignee  should  be 
stated  in  the  report. 

ASSIGNMENT  AFTER  A  LOSS. 

Do  not  consent  to  any  assignment,  or  other  change  in  a  policy, 
€ifter  a  loss.  When  a  fire  occurs,  the  ix)licy  should  te  per- 
mitted to  remain  exactly  as  it  was  before  the  loss. 

BUILDINGS  ON  LEASED  GUOIND. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-named  building  stands  on  leased  ground,  the 

lease  having years  to  run.  (always  insert  the  ttumher  (>/ years),  from 

, 190. .  {insert  date  of  comment  emeu t, )     (See  Page  50.) 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  MORTGAGE  INTERp:ST. 

The  interest  of as  mortgagee  in  this  policy,  having  b(?en  assigned 

%b .consent  thereto  is  hereby  given,  and  loss,  if  any,  payable  to  him 

susuch  assignee  mortgagee. 

FORM  OF  PERMIT  TO  KEEP  FIREWORKS. 

In  consideration  of  $ additional  premium  {charge  50  cents  per  §100  of 

^^^urance  for  every  month,  or  fraction  of  a  month)  permission  is  granted  to  keep 

flreworka  for  Que  month  ending , 10. . . 
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PERMIT  TO  RUN  MACHINERY  EXTRA  HOURS. 

In  consideration  of  f additional  premium,  permission  is  granted  to 

run  the  machinery  extra  liours,  not  hiter  than o'clock  P.  M.,  to  even  up 

work. 

Where  the  machiner}'  is  run  later  than  ten  o'clock  the  time 
must  be  charged  for,  at  the  same  rate  as  day  work,  although 
worth  in<3re  on  account  of  the  danger  from  the  carelessness  of 
tired  and  sleepy  employees. 

Where  manufactories  (other  than  those  in  which  night  work 
is  an  incident  of  the  process,  such,  for  example,  as  rolling  milk 
blast  furnaces,  etc. )  are  run  all  night,  double  rates  should  be 
charged. 

Certificate  to  be  taken  for  a  Policy  lost  or  destroyed,  where  no 
premium  has  been  paid. 

Albany,  N.  Y..  January  10th,  1903. 

"This  is  to  certify  that  policy  No renewal  No of  the 

Insurance  Company  of ivSsue<l  to  me  at  its  agency  at  Albany. 

N.  Y.,  on  the  strn.'k  of  merchandise  contained  in  the  brick,  metal  roof  buiUling 

situate cannot  be  found,  and  said  policy  and  renewal  arc 

hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  the  said  Company  being  hereby  rch'asni 
from  all  liability  thereunder;  and  1  further  agree  that,  in  case  said  policy  ^^ 
renewal  should,  at  any  time,  be  found  thev  shall  be  forwanled  to  said  Insurance 
Company,  at  its  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  any  delay.'* 

Certificate  of  Discharge  for  a  Policy  lost  or  destroyed,  to  he  taken. 

in  all  cases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  a  policy  and  topdS 
ant/  return  preuiium. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 1903. 

"This  is  to  certify  that  policy  No renewal  No of  the 

Insurance  Company  of issued  to  me  at  its  agency  at  AHk!'^)'' 

N.  Y.,  on  the  brick,  metal  roof  l)uilding  situate cannot 

Ik.'  found,  and,  in  considerati(m  of  the  sum  of  Ten  and  ^i'^f^  dollars ($10.50)  return 
j»remium  to  me  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  the  s**" 
policy  and  renewal  are  hereby  canceled  in  full,  tliesiiid  Ccmipjiny  being  released 
from  all  liability  thereunder;  and  it  is  further  agn'ed.  that,  in  case  said  \^^W 
an<l  renewal  should  be,  at  any  lime,  fotmd,  they  shall  be,  at  once,  forwardeu 
to  the  office  of  the  Compi;uy. 

AWARD  OF  APPKAISKUS. 

We,  the  imdersigned,  appoiutc<l  to  appraise  and  estimate  the  actual  ilama^^ 
to  each  article  named  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked  A,  which  '^^^ 

damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  on  the day  of l^O. ., 

do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  truly  and  conscientiously  performed  the  duty 
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signed  us,  and  have  awarded  as  the  actual  cash  value  of  and  damage  to  each 
tide  the  amount  as  therein  set  forth. 

Witness, 

[li.  R.] 

PRINTED  SUPS  AND  FORMS. 

Where  a  printed  form  is  used,  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
gent  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  policy,  as  follows : 

**&7ij9  Xo attached  to  policy  Xo of  the 

Insurance  Company, ^^ 

Agent, 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDING- 
Beams,  Girders,  Columns  or  Pillars,  Etc. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  materials  for  building  is  an  im- 
portant matter  in  construction,  and  while  the  ascertainment  of 
rules  involves  considerable  engineering  knowledge,  the  appli- 
cation of  those  rules  requires  no  more  fitness  for  the  task  than 
every  fairly  educated  mechanic  possesses,  with  such  text-books 
at  his  hand  for  reference  as  Trautwine  or  Haswell's  Engineer's 
Hand-Book,  Ganot's  Physics,  Molesworth's  Engineering  Fo^ 
muhie,  etc.,  etc.  Probably  Trautwine's  Engineering  Pocket- 
B(X)k  would  supply  him  with  all  the  tables  and  explanations  he 
would  need.  I  shall  not,  for  want  of  space,  go  much  into  detail 
as  to  computing  strains  or  stresses,  so-called,  but  content  myself 
(and  possibly  my  readers)  with  brief  explanations  of  methods, 
definitions  of  terms  and  a  few  concise  tables. 

The  * 'ultimate  stress"  or  breakage  or  yielding  point  of  a  beam 
depends  upon  its  area  (usually  expressed  in  square  inches),  its 
depth  in  inches,  and  its  length  between  bearings  or  supports, 
(for  convenience,  also  computed  in  inches)  and  also  upon  the 
material  of  which  it  is  comjK)sed,  viz.,  cast-iron,  steel,  wrought 
iron,  oak,  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  etc.,  and  on 
conditions,  as  of  seasoning  in  W(X)d,  well  seasoned  wood  being 
stronger  than  green. 

The  '  'ultimate"  stress  of  a  material  is  that  which  is  just  short 
of  enough  to  break,  crush  or  destroy  it,  and  some  smaller  stresB 
or  load  must  be  employed  for  sjifety  by  a  fraction  known  as  the 
"factor  of  safetv." 

By  the  "length"  of  a  lx)dy  is  meant  its  dimension  in  the  line 
of  the  stress,  and  by  the  "area"  the  area  in  square  inches  of  tiw 
cross  section  strained,  at  right  angles  to  the  "length, ** 

A  stress  is  usually  stated  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
number  of  pounds  per  square  inch  which  short  blocks  of  a  ffiven 
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'"^a.terial,  iron  or  wood,  will  withstand  is  known  as  its  ^^constanV^ 
'^  ^^coeffictenV^  or  ^^modulus,^^  which  when  ascertained  enables 
^He  to  compute  the  ^^ ultimate*^  stress,  or  breaking  point,  of  any 
onger  beam  or  pillar  by  ratio  computation.  The  constant  or 
coefficient  of  any  material  is,  therefore,  such  number  of  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  short  blocks,  say  6  inches  long,  as  is  constantly 
Used  for  computing  its  strength.  The  "stress"  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  pounds,  the  "stretch"  and  the  "length"  in  inches,  and 
the  "area"  in  square  inches.  These  are  units  adopted  in  all 
computations. 

Stresses  or  strains  are  of  various  kinds,  viz.,  the  compressive 
strain,  or  that  of  resistance  of  a  column  or  pillar  from  the  base 
Df  its  support  to  a  superimposed  weight ;  the  tensile  strain,  or 
the  operation  of  a  force  tending  to  tear  or  pull  the  particles  of 
bhe  tested  beam  apart,  as  when  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood  suspended 
from  a  secure  point  has  to  support  a  weight  at  its  other  end; 
srhereas  the  compressive  strain  or  stress  tends  to  push  the  parti- 
cles of  a  body  closer  together,  as  where  a  superimposed  weight 
>re68e8  a  pillar  against  an  immovable  base;  the  transverse  or 
:ro88  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  a  load  on  a  beam,  tending  to  bend 
t ;  the  torsional  strain,  or  twisting  strain,  as  where  two  forces, 
called,  in  engineering  parlance,  "contrary  couples"  of  forces 
icting  on  parallel  lines  but  against  each  other,  act  upon  it  in 
lifferent  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship's  screw  shaft,  the 
(team  acting  in  one  direction  and  the  resistance  of  the  water  in 
he  opposite  direction;  and  the  shearing  strain,  as  when  acted 
ipon  by  a  force  or  weight  tending  to  sUde  its  particles  over  each 
)ther,  as  when  a  piece  of  wood,  for  example,  supported  at  each 
md  upon  immovable  supports,  is  acted  upon  by  a  weight  so 
^reat  as  to  push  that  portion  between  the  two  supports  out  of 
>lace,  shearing  it  off,  so  to  speak,  by  a  transverse  stress.  It  is 
>f  the  same  nature  as  the  operation  of  a  punch  and  die  strain. 

A  beam  or  girder  subjected  to  a  stress  shows  a  "deflection" 
ind  the  limit  of  "elasticity"  is  that  point  at  which  it  is  hable  to 
3reak  and  where  the  deflections  are  observ^ed  to  increase  per- 
ceptibly faster  than  the  load.  Hence  the  rule  that  the  actual 
oad  must  not  only  never  exceed  tlie  elastic  limit  but  should  not 
5xceed  more  than  one-third  or,  at  the  most,  one-half  of  it,  under 
iny  circumstances.  There  are  rules  for  computing  deflection 
)f  beams,  which  may  be  found  in  Trautwine,  Kidder,  Moles- 
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worth,  Haswell  or  other  engineering  books.      Trautwine  and 
Haswell  are  the  ones  usually  preferred. 

When  a  load  or  stress  is  removed  the  tendency  of  the  beam  is 
to  recover  its  origmal  shape,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  a  permanent 
tend,  or  what  is  known  as  the  permanent  "set."  This,  infect, 
takes  pkice  in  all  cases  of  stress,  even  under  moderate  loads. 

The  elastic  ratio,  so-called,  of  material  is  ascertained  by  divid- 
ing the  elastic  limit  by  the  ultimate  strain,  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  a  decimal  fraction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  weights  of  the  beam  or  of  the 
materials  themselves  must  be  added  to  get  the  *'neat"  or  ''safe 
load" — usually  adding  one-half  the  weight  of  a  beam,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distributed  weight  of  a  beam  being,  like  that  of  its 
distributed  load,  alx)ut  one-half  of  its  concentrated  weight. 
The  weight  of  materials  may  be  such  as,  carried  to  a  gre^t 
height,  would  destroy  themselves.  Brickwork  weighs  Im- 
pounds per  cubic  foot,  and  as  it  would  crush  under  thirty  tons 
per  square  foot,  a  vertical  column  of  it  <U)0  feet  high  would  crush 
under  its  own  weight.  (We  may  find  some  comfort  as  to  sky- 
scraping  buildings  in  this  fact.) 

The  strength  of  material  also  depends  uj)on  conditions  (such 
as  dryness  or  degree  of  * 'seasoning"  of  wood — seasoned  wood 
being  stronger  than  green)  and  shape;  a  stjuare  post  being 
stronger  than  a  cylindrical  one — in  the  case  of  wood,  because  of 
the  greater  area  of  cross  section,  while  in  the  cjise  of  cast-iron, 
the  cylindrical  column  is  stronger,  (wntli  the  same  amount  of 
metal)  because  there  is  l(\ss  likelilKKxl  of  defective  castings, 
'^floating  cores,''  &c.,  in  round  castings  than  in  s<iuare. 

There  is  a  great  differenct^  between  the  stress  of  a  force  or 
weight  acting  slowly  and  constantly  as  com[)ared  with  one  act- 
ing suddenly.  A  suddenly  appli(Hl  load  would  strain  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  siime  weight  at  rest;  and  for  this  reason 
tr<M)ps  in  crossing  bridges  are  always  required  to  **break  step, 
and  fliK)!^^  for  dancing  need  to  be  stronger  than  for  dormitories. 
Moreover,  all  materials  constantly  subjected  U)  the  same  stresses 
become  in  time  ''tin^l,"  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  sti'esseS 
will  yield  to  a  smaller  load  than  that  which  originally  they  could 
carry  safely.  Such  facts  have  to  be  provided  for.  Wrought 
iron,  for  example,  which  carries  as  a  '^constant"  5iJ,000  jxninds 
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?r  square  inch  for  800  applications,  broke  at  35,000  pounds  after 
>n  million  applications. 

Iron  caps  for  wooden  pillars  are  admirable,  but,  as  elsewhere 
ated,  the  weight  should  be  carried  by  a  pintle  going  through 
le  girder  or  beam  to  the  iron  plate  of  pillar  of  the  story  above 
ee  page  125),  so  that  there  shall  not  be  shrinkable  timber 
sams  in  the  line  of  supports.  As  already  stated,  wood  shrinks 
jr  the  contraction  of  its  cells  and,  therefore,  horizontally,  rather 
lan  vertically,  and  the  shrinkage  of  four  12-inch  beams  would 
nount  to  the  shrinkage  of  48  inches  of  horizontal  wood. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  Building 
aw  as  to  weights  of  materials,  computations  of  strength, 
ictors  of  safety  and  working  stresses : 

Strength  of  existing  floors  to  be  calculated* 

In  all  warehouses,  storehouses,  factories,  workshops,  and  stores  where  heavy 
materials  are  kept  or  stored,  or  inachiDery  introduce<l,  the  weight  that  each 
tx)r  will  safely  sustain  upon  each  superficial  foot  thereof,  or  upon  each  vary- 
ig  part  of  such  floor,  shall  be  estimated  by  the  owner  or  occupant,  or  by  a 
3mpeteDt  person  employed  by  the  owner  or  occupant. 

Such  estimate  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  on  printed  forms  furnished  by 
lie  Department  of  Buildings,  stating  the  material,  size,  distance  apart  and 
ptLtk  of  beams  and  girders,  post  or  columns  to  support  floors,  and  its  correctness 
lall  be  sworn  to  by  the  person  making  the  same, 

And  it  shall  thereupon  be  filed  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Department  of  Buildings. 

But  if  the  commissioners  of  buildings  shall  have  cause  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ess  of  said  estimate,  they  are  empowered  to  revise  and  correct  the  same,  and 
JT  the  purpose  of  such  revision  the  otticers  and  employes  of  the  Department 
f  Buildings  may  enter  any  building  and  remove  so  much  of  any  floor  or  other 
ortion  thereof  as  may  be  required  to  make  necessiiry  measurements  and  ex- 
mination. 

When  the  correct  estimate  of  the  weight  that  the  floors  in  any  such  huild- 
igs  will  safely  sustain  has  been  ascertained,  as  herein  providwlj  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Buildings  shall  approve  the  same. 

And  thereupon  the  owner  or  occupant  of  said  building  or  of  any  portion 
lereof,  shall  post  a  copy  of  such  approved  estimate  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
liCh  story,  or  varying  parts  of  each  story,  of  the  building  to  which  it  relates. 

Before  any  building  hereafter  erected  is  occupied  and  used,  in  whole  or  in 
art,  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  before  any  building,  erected  prior 
)  Ihe  passage  of  this  Code,  but  not  at  such  time  occupied  for  any  of  the  afore- 
lid  purposes,  is  occupied  or  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  of  said  purposes. 
lie  weight  that  each  floor  will  safely  sustain  upon  each  superticial  foot  thereof, 
liall  be  ascertained  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  story  or  varying 
arts  of  each  story  of  the  building  to  which  it  relates. 

No  person  shall  place,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  placed  on  any  floor  of  any 
uildine  any  greater  load  than  the  safe  load  thereof,  as  correctly  estimated  and 
Boertamed  as  herein  provided. 

Expense  for  examining  into  strengfth  of  floors* 
Any  expense  necessarilv  incurred  in  removing  any  floor  or  other  portion  of 
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the  provisions  of  section  one  liundrod  and  fifty-eight  of  this  Code.  Such  ex- 
penses slmll  be  a  charge  ai^aiust  tlie  person  or  persons  by  whom  or  on  whose 
belialf  said  estimate  was  made,  provided  such  examination  proves  the  iioor  of 
insutficient  strengtli  to  carry  with  safety  the  loads  found  ui>on  them  when  such 
examination  was  made:  and  shall  be  collected  in  an  action  to  be  brought  by  the 
(Corporation  Counsel  against  said  person  or  persons,  and  the  sum  so  collected 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  said  Comptrr>ller  to  be  deposited  in  said  fund  io 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  paid  ns  aforesaid. 

Floor  calculations  filed  with  application  to  build 

AV'hen  the  architect  of  record  for  any  building  has  filed  with  his  application 
to  build  the  data  re(iuirecl  to  determine  the  strength  of  floors,  on  one  of  the 
blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose,  such  examination  shall  not  be  required 
provideii  that  the  purposes  ami  uses  of  the  building  have  not  been  changed.  . 

Safe  load  for  masonry  work* 

The  safe-bearing  h)a(l  to  apply  to  brickwork  shall  be  taken  at — 

Eight  tons  iK»r  superficial  foot  when  lime  mortar  is  use<l; 

Eleven  and  one-half  tons  per  superficial  foot  when  lime  and  cement  mortar 
mixed  is  used; 

Fifteen  tons  per  superficial  foot  when, cement  mortar  is  used. 

Rubble-stone  work* 

The  safe -bearing  load  to  apply  to  rubble-stone  work  shall  be  taken  at— 
Ten  tons  jxr  superticial  f(M)t  when  Portland  cement  is  used; 
AVlien  cement  other  than  Portland  is  used,  eight  tons  ix?r  superficial  foot; 
When  lime  and  cement  mortnr  mixed  is  used,  seven  tons  per  superficial 
foot; 

And  when  lime  mortar  is  used,  five  tons  per  superficial  foot 

Concrete* 

The  safe-bearing  load  to  apply  to  concrete — 

When  Portland  cement  is  used  shall  be  taken  at  fifteen  tons  per  superficial 
foot; 

And  when  cement  other  than  Portland  is  used,  eight  tons  per  superficial 
foot. 

Weig^hts  of  certain  materials* 

In  computing  the  weight  of  walls, 

A  cubic  foot  of  brickwork  shall  be 'deemed  to  weigh  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds. 

Sandstone,  white  marble,  granite  and  other  kinds  of  building  stone  shall  be 
deemed  to  weigh  one  hundreii  and  seventy  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Computations  for  strengfth  of  materials* 

The  dimensions  of  each  piece  or  ctmibination  of  materials  required  shall  be 
ascertained  by  computation,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  this  Code. 
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Factors  of  safety* 

Where  the  unit  stress  for  any  material  is  not  prescribed  in  this  Code  the 
Nation  of  allowable  unit  stress  to  ultimate  strength  shall  be — 

As  one  to  four  for  metals,  subjected  to  tension  or  transverse  stress; 

As  one  to  six  for  timber, 

And  as  one  to  ten  for  natural  or  artificial  stones  and  brick  or  stone  masonry. 

But  wherever  working  stresses  are  prescribed  in  this  Code,  varying  the 
jCtx>TS  of  safety  herein  above  given,  the  said  working  stresses  shall  be  used. 

Strength  of  columns* 

In  columns  or  compression  members  with  flat  ends  of  cast  iron,  steel, 
rought  iron  or  wood,  the  stress  per  square  inch  shall  not  exceed  that  given 
.  the  following  tables: 

Working  strcHSCs  p<*r  square  inch  of 

Tieo  the  length  divided  by  luaist  radius  of  , soclion 

gyration  equals  Wruuglit 

Cast  iron.  Steel.  iron. 

» 8,240  4,400 

10 8,820  5, 200 

K) 9.400  6,000 

W 9,980  6,800 

» 10,560  7,600 

70 9,200  11,140  8,400 

BO 9,500  11,720  9,200 

50 9.800  12,300  10,000 

40 10,100  12,880  10, 800 

80 10,400  13,460  11,600 

20 10.700  14,040  12,400 

10 11,000  14,620  18,200 

And  in  like  proportion  for  intermediate  ratios. 

Working  stress  per  square  inch  of 
Hien  the  length  divided  by  the  least  , section 


diameter  equals  White  pine, 

I»ng  leaf  Norway  pine, 

yellow  pine.  spruce.  Oak. 

0 460  850  890 

5 550  425  475 

0 640  500  560 

5 730  575  645 

2 784  620  696 

0 820  650  730 

And  in  like  proportion  for  intermediate  ratios.  Five-eighths  the  values 
;iven  for  white  pine  shall  also  apply  to  chestnut  and  hemlock  posts. 

For  locust  posts  use  one  and  one-half  the  value  given  for  white  pine. 

Columns  and  compression  members  shall  not  be  used  having  an  unsupported 
sngth  of  greater  ratios  than  given  in  the  tables. 

G)Iumns  eccentrically  loaded* 

Any  column  eccentrically  loaded  shall  have  the  stresses  caused  by  such 
ccentricity  computed,  and  the  combined  stresses  resulting  from  such  eccen- 
ricity  at  any  part  of  the  colunm,  added  to  all  other  stresses  at  that  part  shall, 
a  no  case,  exceed  the  working  stresses  stated  in  this  Code. 

The  eccentric  load  of  a  column  shall  be  considered  to  be  distributed  equally 
•yer  the  entire  area  of  that  column  at  the  next  point  below  at  which  the  column 
I  aecureljr  braced  laterally  in  the  direction  of  the  eccentricity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

What  will  be  llic  sjift*  load  for  a  ycHow-pinc  post  10'  z  10' — 10  feet  iu 
length? 

Lon^tli  in  ins. 

^^^^^^^"  ^-  1'2,  for  which  the  working  stress  per  square  inch  of  Sfctiou 
10  in  tlic  above  tiible  is  784 

least  (liamctcr. 


The  sectional  area  of  a  lO'  x  10'  post  is  100  sciuan^  inches. 
Sectional  area.     Working  stn^ss. 
Therefore        fiM)        x         IHk        -=    7«.400  lbs,,  or  39.2  tons,  safe  load. 

What  will  Ix'  the  safe  lojwl  for  a  yellow-pine  post  8'  x  10'~10  feet  iu 
len  fifth? 

Length  in  ins. 

120 
^^^■^^^™"  =-  l.*>,  for  which  the  working  stress  per  s<|uare  inch  of  section 
8  ifi  the  above  table  is  730. 

least  (iianieier. 

The  sectional  area  of  an  8"  x  10"  post  is  80  S(inare  inches. 
Sectional  area.     AVorking  stress. 
Thervf'ore        80        x        730    ""='  58,400  lbs.,  or  29.2  tons,  safe  load. 

What  will  be  the  siifc  load  for  a  round  yellow-pine  C(jlumn  10'  dia.— 10ft€t 
in  lenirtli? 

K.. 

Length  in  ins. 

120 
"^^^^^™^  --   12.  for  which  the  working  stress  per  square  inch  of  section 
10  in  the  above  table  is  784. 

lea.st  diarncicr. 

The  si'ctioiud  area  of  a  10'  round  <"olumn  is  78.54  square  inches. 
Sectional  area.     Working  stres*^. 
Therefore     rM..">4        x         784        -=     01.575  lbs.,  or  30.79  tons,  safe  load. 

Workingf  stresses* 

The  safe  carrying  capacity  of  the  various  materials  of  constniction  (exc^^^ 
in  the  case  of  columns)  shall  be  determined  by  the  following  working  stre**^ 
in  pounds  per  scjuare  inch  of  sectional  area. 


Compression  (Direct). 


.i^Z\^ 


Rolled   steel 10.t^(»\ 

Cast   steel lO.C^LtHt 

Wrought   iron I2.(^^n) 

Cast  iron  (in  short  bkK'ks) 16,11^^^)0 

Steel  pins  and  rivets  (bearing) 20,0^^jjO 

Wrought  iron  pins  and  rivets  (bearing) , 15, 0****^ 

With  Acr^^^ 


Oak 900  2Z^^ 

Willie  piiu- «7w  4^^^yji 

Spruce 800  t^w 


Yellow  pine 1,000  ^"'"^^iO 


White  pine 800 

Spruce 800  •*^  ^m 

Locust 1,800        1,0^^^ 


«  * 

it 
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eralock 500  500 

lestnut 500        1,000 

mcrete  (Porllaiul)  cement,  1 ;  sand,  C;  stone,  4 230 

»ncrete  (Portland)  cement,  1 ;  sand,  2;  stone,  5 208 

increte,  Rc»8endale,  or  equal,  cement,  1 ;  sand,  2;  ston<*,  4 125 

»iicrete,  Rosendale,  or  equal,  cement,  1 ;  sand,  2;  stone,  5 Ill 

ibble  stonework  in  Portland  cement  mortar 140 

**                 •'        *•  Rosendale  cement  mortar Ill 

"                "        *•  lime  and  cement  mortar 97 

••                ..        .«  lime  mortar 70 

ickwork  in  Portland  cement  mortar:  cement  1 — sand  3 250 

•'  Rosemlale,  or  equal,  cement  mortar;  cement  1 — sand  3. . . .  208 

"  lime  and  cement  mortar;  cement  1 — lime  1 — sand  0 160 

•*  lime  mortar;  lime  1 — sand  4 Ill 

anites  (acconling  to  test) 1,000  to  2,400 

t^nwich   Stone 1,200 

leiss  (New  York  City) 1,300 

oiestones  (according  to  test) 700  to  2,300 

irblcs  (according  to  test) WM)  to  1,200 

odstones  (acconling  to  test) 400  to  1,600 

uestone— North  River 2,000 

ick  (Haverstraw,  tlatwise) 3(X) 

ite 1,000 

Tension  (Direct). 

»lled  SttMfl 16,000 

St  *•    16,000 

rought  Iron 12,000 

St  ••   8  000 

5llow  Pine 1,200 

hite      •/    800 

►nice 800 

ik 1,000 

3mlock 600 

Shear. 

eel  Web  Philes »  000 

"    Shop  Rivets  and  Pins 10,000 

'•     Field       *'       8,000 

••         ••    Bolts 7,000 

Tought  Iron  Web  Plates 6,000 

*•     Shop  Rivets  and  Pins 7,500 

''    Field      **      6()0() 

"  *•         '*     Bolts 5,5(M) 

\at  Iron 3,000 

With  Acrow 

Fibre  Fibre. 

illow  pine 70  500 

hite      ••    40  250 

>ruce 50  320 

ik KK)  600 

wust 100  720 

Binlock 40  275 

lestnut 150 

Safe  Extreme  Fibre  Stress  (Bending). 

Dlled  Steel  Beams 16,000 

M       "      pina^  Rivets  and  Bolts 80,000 
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Rivetetl  "      Beams  (Net  Flange  Section) 14,000 

Rolled  Wrought  Iron  Beams 12,000 

"    Pins.  Rivets  and  Bolts 15,000 

Riveted       "■  *'    Beams  (Net  Flange  Section) 12,000 

Cast  Iron  Compression  Side 16,000 

**      ''    Tension  Side 8.000 

Yellow  pine 1,200 

White      **    800 

Spruce 800 

Oak 1,000 

Locust 1,200 

Hemlock 000 

Chestnut 800 

Granite 180 

Greenwich  Stone 150 

Gneiss  (New  York  City) 150 

Limestone 150 

Slate 400 

Marble 120 

Sandstone 100 

Bluestone,  North  River 800 

Safe  Extreme  Fibre  Stress  (Bending). 

Concrete  (Portland)  Cement  1— Sand  2— Stone  4 80 

•*  •*  •*       1         •*     2        **     5 20 

*'         (Rosendale,  or  equal)  Cement  1 — Sand  2^Stone  4 1^ 

44  ((  44  44  (I  -t  ^'9  *^  5  10 

Brick  (Common) 50 

Brickwork  (in  Cement)  «0 

The  following  tables,  computed  according  to  the  formulas  of 
the  New  York  City  Building  Law,  as  published  in  the  Code, 
will  be  found  convenient  for  estimating  safe  floor  loads : 

Safe  loads,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  on  Cast-iron  Rectangular 

Columns. 


Size  in 
Inches. 

Thickness 

of  shell  in 

Inches. 

^4 

8x  10 

1 

1'4 

Length  in  Feet. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12« 

12  7 

125 

124 

122 

165 

163 

161 

159 

158 

200 

197 

195 

192 

190 

h 


144 


142 


141 


189         138 


8x  12 

1 

186 
220 
140 
189 
230 
267 

184 
223 
145 
188 
228 
265 

182 
220 
144 
186 
225 
262 

180 
217 
142 
184 
223 
259 

178 

1.'4 

^4^ 
1 

1>4 

215     _. 

10x10 

141 
182 
221 

Hi 

257 

H 

162 
211 
256 
299 

161 
209 
254 
296 

159 
207 
252 
294 

158 
205 
249 
291 

157 

10x12 

1 
HA 

208 
247 
288 
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loads,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  on  Hollow  Cylindrical  Cast-iron 

Columns. 


•iamelcr 
in 

1   ThkkncbS 
of  shell  in 
Inches. 

1 

1 

8 
1     60 

LeE 

9 
59 

igth  in  Feet. 

[cches. 

10    11 

12 

:^4 

58    57 

6 

!      I 

1     76 

75 

73    71 

1     IV 

90 
75 

88 

74 

86 

71    70 

70 

7 

1 

94 

92 

91     89 

88 

1>4 

112 

87 

110 
86 

108    106 
85  ~~  83"" 

104 

82 

8 

1 

112 

110 

108    107 

105 

1'4 

134 
100 
129 

132 
99 

128 

130    128 

98    97 

126    125 

126 

95 

1 

123 

9 

IV 

156 

1.54 

152    150 

148 

Hi 

181 
147 
178 
207 

165 

201 

178 
145 
176 
205 
282 
163 
199 

176    174 
144    142 
174    172 
203    200 
229    227 
162    160 
197    195 

171 

1 

141 

10 

'V 

170 
198 

IM 

223 

1 

158 

11 

IV 

193 

14 

234 

282 

229    227 

224 

IV 

264 
183 
223 
261 

262 

182 
221 
258 

259    256 
179    178 
219    217 
266    253 

253 

1 

176 

IV     1 

215 

12 

n^2 

251 

IV 

296 

294 

291    288 

2a5 

2 

330 

327 

324    321 

317 

004 


SAFE   LOADS  FOR   WOODEN   BEAMS. 


liformly  distributed)  floor  loads,  in  pounds,  for  each  soperliciil 
foot.     Wooden  beams,  spaced  1 6  inches  on  centres. 


Size  of 

Span  in  fcot. 

AVootl. 

Ik'ams. 
3x  10 

10 
158 

12 
109 

14 
~80 

15 
70 

16 
62 

17 

20 

24 

55 

39 

"27 

3x  12 

227 

158 

116 

101 

89 

78 

57 

39 

3  X  14 

309 

214 

157 

137 

121 

107 

77 

54 

HEMLOCK. 

4x10 

210 

146 

107 

93 

82 

73 

53 

36 

4  X  12 

302 

210 

154 

i:i4 

118 

105 

76 

52 

4x  14 
3x  10 

412 

286 

210 

183 

161 

142 

103 

71 

203 

141 

103 

90 

79 

51 

"35 

3x  12 

292 

203 

149 

130 

114 

101 

73 

51 

3x  14 

397 

276 

203 

176 

155 

137 

99 

69 

SPRUCE. 

4x  10 

270 

188 

i:« 

120 

105 

9:^ 

68 

47 

4  X  12 

:^9 

270 

198 

173 

152 

135 

97 

6H 

4x  14 
3x  10 

529 

368 

270 

2'S5 

207 

183 

132 

»2 

203 

141 

103 

90 

79 

70 

51 

IT' 

3  X  12 

292 

203 

149 

130 

114 

101 

73 

51 

WHITE 

3  X  14 

397 

276 

203 

176 

155 

137 

99 

69 

PINE. 

4x  10 

270 

188 

138 

120 

105 

93 

68 

47 

4x  12 

3H9 

270 

198 

173 

152 

135 

97 

68 

4x  14 
3  X  10 

529 

368 

270 

235 

207 

183 

132 

92 

316 

218 

160 

140 

124 

110 

78 

54 

3x  12 

454 

316 

232 

202 

178 

156 

114 

78 

^v  ^    V  «  ^        ^        .^"v    ^  ^^ 

3  X  14 

618 

428 

814 

274 

242 

214 

154 

108 

1  ELLOW 

PINE. 

4x  10 

420 

292 

214 

186 

164 

146 

106 

72 

4  X  12 

604 

420 

308 

268 

2;^ 

210 

152 

104 

4  xl4 

824 

572 

420 

366 

322 

284 

206 

142 

Xoi  K.  -For  LcM'ust  post  use  one  an<l  a  Imlf  the  value  for  While  pine— N. 
Y.  Bdg.  Law. 

Flitch  plate  jrinlers  or  spliced  or  double  ginlers  bolted  together  maybe 
as  strong  for  carrying  purposes  as  single  sticks  but  they  will  not  so  well  resisi 
fire  as  the  latter. 
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N.  B.    The  followinu  formultt  from  the  New  York  Biiildini;  Law  wnn  arrived  at  as  the  result 
<iovemmental  tents  ami  t»  endurwMl  hv  the  best  en^neerihg  Hiithorities.    It  has  also  been 
opted  by  the  bnildlnf?  laws  of  Heveral  other  cities.    The  te^td  will  lie  found  hisrher  than  for 
any  em\t\ojv<\  for  wooden  coliiranH.  and  the  rule  will  enable  anyone  lo  compute  quickly  safe 
uls  for  wootlen  l»eams. 

To  calculate  safe  distributed  load  on  wooden  floor  beams* 

The  safe  carrying  ('apncity  of  W(m»den  ukams  for  uniformly  distribiittKl 
ads  shall  he  determined  by'  multiplying  the  area  in  square  inches  by  its 
■pth  in  inches  and  dividing  this  prothict  by  the  span  of  the  beam  in  feet, 
lis  result  is  to  be  multiplied  by — 

70  for  hemlock, 

9()  for  spruce  and  white  pine. 
120  for  oak,  and  by 
140  for  yellow  pine. 

EXAMPLES. 

What  would  be  tli<'  unifonnly  distributeil  s;ifc  load  in  pounds,  according  to 
e  alwve,  for  a  spruce  beam  3"  x  10'— 20  span? 

Area.        Depth.  Co-efti-    Safe  distrib- 

3"  X  10'    X    10"  Result,      cient.        uted  load. 

^  *^""  ^^     X     90      =      l.:i50  Ib.s. 

20' 


span. 


What  would  be  the  uniformly  distributed  safe  load  in  pounds,  according  to 
le  above,  for  a  yellow-pine  beam  4'  x  12"— 22'  span? 

Area.        Depth.  C'o-effl-    Safe  distrib- 

4'  X  12'    X    12'  Result,      cient.        uted  load. 

^m^mm^^^^^m  and  this  26.2    x    140     =     3,(k58  lbs. 
22 


s)>an. 


Safe  load,  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  on  Yellow  Pine  Columns. 


8haj>e  of 

Diameter  in 

I.<ength 

in  Feet 

Column. 

Inches. 

li).7 

0 

10.0 

10 
18.4 

11 
177 

12 
17.0 

13 

8 

16.3 

9 

2.5.7 

24.9 

24.2 

23.4 

22  7 

21.9 

10 

32.5 

31.6 

30.8 

29.9 

29. 1 

28.2 

Round. 

11 

40.1 

39.1 

38.2 

37  2 

36.3 

35.4 

12 

48.4 

47.4 

46.4 

45.4 

44.3 

43  3 

13 

57.5 

56.4 

55.3 

54.2 

53.1 

52.0 

14 

8x8 

<>7.5 

66.3 

65.1 

6:19 

62  7 

21.6 

61.5 

25.1 

24.2 

23.4 

22  5 

20.8 

9x9 

32.7 

31.8 

30.8 

29  8 

28.8 

27.9 

10  X  10 

41.4 

40.3 

39.2 

38.1 

37.0 

35.0 

Square. 

11  X  11 

51.0 

49.8 

48.6 

47.4 

46.2 

45.1 

12  X  12 

61.0 

60.3 

59.0 

67.7 

56.5 

55.2 

13  X  13 

73.3 

71.9 

70  5 

69.1 

tjt.  1 

66.3 

14x14 

85.9 

84.4 

82.9 

81.4 

79.9 

78.8 

OOG  SAFE  LOADS  FOR  FLOORS. 

The  safe  loading  of  floors  is  a  most  important  matter,  from 
the  fire  viewpoint  as  well  as  from  the  structural  viewpoint. 
The  tendency  of  the  average  occupant  of  a  building  is  to  load 
the  various  floors  of  it  according  to  his  needs  for  storage,  with- 
out reference  to  what  weights  the  floors  are  calciilated  to  carry. 
In  the  case  of  dwellings,  for  example,  farmers  often  store  grain 
in  them,  and  often  on  the  upper  floors,  which  have  the  lightest 
floor  beams.  We  have  had  numerous  fires  from  the  injury  to 
flues  caused  by  the  sagging  of  floor  timbers,  deflection  of  beams, 
etc. ,  disturbing  the  flues  even  where  the  beams  have  not  reached 
the  breaking  point. 

Seed  warehouses  have  given  way  under  the  weight  of  quant- 
ities of  seed  in  bags  tiered  up  to  a  point  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  beams  to  carry  them.  And  this  class  of  risks  has  been  very 
unprofitable. 

Agents  should  j)ay  especial  reference  to  such  matters.  The 
average  man  does  not  give  any  thought  to  the  matter. 

The  writer  onc^  found  whiskey  stored  in  a  dwelling,  altered 
over  for  a  store,  and  tiered  up  to  a  point  which  required  im- 
mediate shoring  from  below,  but  which  would  not  have  been 
done  except  for  the  suggestion  as  to  the  strength  of  the  floor. 

It  is  the  tendency  in  cities  to  meet  the  demand  for  new  stores 
or  warehouses  by  altering  buildings  in  the  dwelUng  section  with- 
out strengthening  the  floor  beams  or  increasing  the  thickness  of 
enclosing  walls,  and  such  risks  may  safely  be  regarded  as  liable 
to  be  overloaded  and,  therefore,  dangerous. 

The  majority  of  buildings  outside  of  territories  covered  by 
building  laws  are  constructed  of  2  x  10  floor  beams,  which  are 
practically  only  :-i-inch  plank  on  edge.  No  floor,  even  for  a 
dwelling,  sliould  have  beams  smaller  than  3  x  10,  spaced  16 
inches  on  centres  and  cross-bridged  every  five  feet. 

In  calculating  factors  of  safety  a  margin  should  be  allowed 
for  the  weight  of  water  tlirown  by  the  fire  department  to  ex- 
tinguish fire — an  important  matter  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
of  an  absorbent  character  like  fibre.     (See  page  90.) 
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Fire  Temperatures* 

Red 977  degrees. 

Cherry 1470         '' 

Orange 2000 

White 2370 

Dazzling 2730 

Cast-iron    fuses   at 2000         *' 

Glass  "         2377 

Steel  ''         2550 

Wroughtiron ''        2000         ** 

Fire-brick        ''        4000         " 

Wood  cliars  at 350         " 

Wood  bums  at 550         *  * 

Steam  is  resolved  into  its  natunil  gnsos, 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  at 1470 
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DANGER  OF  RUST  IX  IRON  MEMBERS. 

At  a  convention  held  some  years  ago  in  New  York,  at  which 
ere  present  a  greater  number  of  exjK^rts  in  iron  than  probably 
'er  met  before  or  since  in  one  room,  there  was  not  one  who 
^tended  that  cast-iron  would  rust  beyond  the  harmless  in- 
ustation  of  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade,  whereas  there  was 
>t  one  who  did  not  believe  wn)ught  iron  w^ould  rust  to  the  point 
danger;  and  there  was  not  one  who  claimed  to  know  whether 
3el  would  or  not,  each  admitting  that  steel  had  not  been 
fficiently  tested  as  to  rust  to  warrant  a  reliable  opinion.  If  it 
uld  be  relied  upon  as  rust  proof,  it  would  be  superior  to  all 
her  material  for  fireproof  buildings  because  of  its  great  strength 
proportion  to  weight.  The  use  of  steel  in  construction  is  grow- 
g,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  wrought  iron,  as  lighter  weights 
e  used  for  the  same  strength,  but  while  in  some  respects 
perior  to  wrought  iron,  some  of  the  prevailing  impressions 
ith  regard  to  it  are  erroneous.  Defects  not  possible  of  detec- 
m  by  tests  are  liable  to  exist  in  its  stnicture.  Among  the  first 
3el  beams  brought  to  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  in- 
smces  in  w^hich  they  were  actually  broken  in  two  by  falling 
om  the  level  of  trucks  to  the  pavement,  j)robably  clue  to  their 
Lving  been  rolled  when  too  cold,  as  steel  when  replied  below  a 
rtain  temperature  becomes  brittle.  Better  beams  are  now 
ade. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  experience  with  steel  to  be  im- 
bedded in  the  enclosing  walls  and  fireproofing  of  buildings  has 
been  so  brief  that  no  one  can  tell  whether  or  not  it  would  resist 
rust.  Recent  experiments  would  indicate  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  rust  to  tlie  pi^int  of  destruction  where  the  fireproof  cover- 
ing of  concrete  or  plaster  should  crack  and  admit  air.  It  is 
claimed  that  "neat"  Porthmd  Cement  is  a  preventive  of  rust, 
and  by  some  that  concrete  would  also  be  a  safe  covering  mixed 
in  the  proportions  given,  Portland  Cement,  sharp  clean  sand 
and  hard  broken  stone,  (p.  81 — one,  two  and  five,)  the  steel  be- 
ing pickled  with  acid,  then  dipped  in  hot  milk  of  lime,  and  when 
cold  the  lime  removed  wnth  a  wire  brush — ^all  of  which  careful 
preparation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  not  be  counted  upon  in 
actual  every-day  practice.  Where  a  vacant  space  with  air 
should  occur  in  the  concrete,  a  defective  cinder  or  a  crack, 
esi)ecially  if  the  coincidence  should  be  near  a  leaking  water, 
steam  or  sewer  i)ipe,  the  most  serious  results  might  follow. 

While  doubt  exists  as  to  the  exemption  of  steel  from  rust, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  entertained  by  experts  as 
to  the  rusting  of  wrought  iron  to  the  point  of  destruction.  Cast- 
iron  alone,  as  already  stated,  seems  immune  from  the  danger  of 
rust. 

Numerous  newspaper  paragraphs  api)ear,  at  intervals,  which 
claim  that  metal  stripj)ed  of  its  covering  of  cement  has  been 
found  exempt  from  rust,  with  the  paint  intact,  &c.,  and  the 
fact  is  cited  as  evidence  that  cement  is  a  preservative  of  iron 
imd  that  the  danger  of  nist  is  over-estimateil.  Painting,  by  the 
way,  as  already  stated,  should  be  done  with  the  best  quality  of 
linseed  oil  and  wnthout  the  use  of  turi>entine,  benzine  or  dryers. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  applied  in  three  coats,  wntli  about  a 
gallon  to  4(M)  square  feet,  but  the  iron  should  first  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  rust  and  dirt,  by  pickling  or  other  process.  Paint  is 
rarely  properly  applied,  however,  and  even  when  of  the  best 
(luality,  is  a  pr(*sen'ativ(»  of  the  metal,  as  already  stat^nl,  only 
so  long  as  the  oil  in  it  hists.* 

Those  who  claim  to  have  evidence  of  the  exemption  of  iron 
from  rust  rely,  I  think  it  will  be  fcmnd,  upon  iron  which  has 

*It  should  not  be  applied  in  dump  weather  but  only  when  the  metal  surface 
is  perfectly  dry. 
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>een  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  free  from  damp- 
less,  the  action  of  gases,  etc.,  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  leak- 
Qg  water  pipe  or  steam  pipe,  or  the  escape  of  gases  from  boiler 
iimaces,  will  attack  iron  and  gradually  but  surely  consume  it. 
k  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  plate  girder  of  the 
Washington  Bridge  over  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  in 
Boston,  where  a  quarter  inch  plate  girder  was  recently  found  to 
»  entirely  consumed  in  places  from  the  operation  of  gases  from 
he  locomotives  passing  below. 

It  is  quite  common  to  have  advocates  of  wn^ught  iron  cite 
Hilroad  bridges  and  the  elevated  railroad  structures  of  New . 
iTork  as  proof  of  their  claims,  but  if  they  will  take  the  trouble 
o  examine  these  structures  they  will  discover  that,  in  spite  of 
he  fact  that  they  are  ex]X)sed  to  view,  so  that  they  can  be 
)ainted  frequently,  the  evidences  of  rust  are  unmistakable, 
specially  about  the  rivets;  and  one  can  well  imagine  what 
vould  be  the  result  in  the  case  of  riveted  iron  members  in  the 
tkeleton  structure  of  a  building  where  such  ironwork  is  entirely 
concealed  from  view,  periodical  inspections  being  impossible. 

Rust  is  especially  liable  in  the  cellars  and  basements  of  build- 
ngs.  The  wrought  iron  friction  brakes  of  freight  elevators  in 
he  cellars  of  stores,  for  example,  are  frecjuently  found  so  con- 
(umed  with  rust  as  to  be  etisily  rubbed  to  pieces  in  the  hand. 

Steel  rivets  are  dangerous  and  they  should  never  be  used, 
mless  of  a  very  su|)erior  quality,  so  soft  that  hammering  will 
lot  cr}'8tallize  the  material  and  yet  with  sufficient  tensile  strength 
o  insure  perfect  holding  qualities.  This  is  difficult  to  secure. 
Their  use  in  columns  for  buildings  is  objectionable,  as  they  rust 
jadly  under  certain  conditi< >ns.  The  l)eam  bearing  bracket  shelf 
m  cast-iron  columns  should  be  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  column, 
ind  the  beams  should  be  lx)lted  to  the  columns  to  secure  rigidity. 

EXPANSION    OF    IKON. 

It  is  generally  supposed  and  frequently  stilted  that  tliere  is  a 
^at  difference  between  the  expansion  of  ii^on  and  masonry  by 
leat.  This  is  not  the  case.  For  example,  the  length  of  a  bar 
ivhich  at  32  degrees  is  repn^sented  by  1,  at  :IVI  degrees  would 
ye  represented  as  follows: 
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Cast  Iron 1.0011 

Wrought  Iron 1 .0012 

Cement l.OOU 

Granite 1.0007 

Marble l.OOU 

Sandstone 1.0017 

Brick 1 .0005j^< 

Fire-brick 1.0005 

In  the  fireproi^f  building  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  New  York,  some  years  ago,  a  heavy  brick  pier, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  adjoined  the  wall  of  the  boiler 
furnaces.  The  difference  in  expansion  in  the  brickwork  next 
to  this  furnace  wall  as  comjmred  with  that  of  the  remaining 
brickwork  of  the  pier  was  so  great  as  to  produce  a  crushing  of 
the  material  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  pier,  for  a  depth  of 
several  inches,  and  it  was  found  nec^essary  to  change  the  furnace 
wall  and  leave  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  pier. 

PROVISION    FOR   EXPANSION. 

Where  iron  beams  and  girders  are  inserted  in  walls  without 
sufficient  space  left  for  their  expansion  under  heat  they  are 
ahnost  certain  to  overthrow  the  bearing  walls  by  their  exp^insion 
thrust.  A  large  warehouse  in  Vienna  in  which  such  provision 
had  l)een  contemplated  by  the  architect  was  totally  destroyed, 
with  its  contents,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  officious  subord- 
inate, discovering  the  spiice  in  the  wall  purposely  left  at  the  end 
of  each  beam,  deHberately  poured  liquid  cement  therein,  which, 
having  set,  effectually  tliwarted  the  well  meant  intention  of  the 
architect,  and  resulted  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  building. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  iron  responds  so  readily  to  tem- 
perature that  in  surveying  land,  the  expansion  of  a  surveyor's 
one  hundred  fcxjt  iron  chain  will,  in  measuring  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  result  in  a  variation  of  five  feet  between  winter  temperature 
and  summer  temperature,  causing  an  error  of  one  acre  in  every 
5153.  Of  course  atmospheric  rises  of  temi)erature  would  not 
affect  the  protected  structural  iron  in  a  building. 

The  expansion  thrust  of  iron  beams  may  be  computed  upon 
the  following  factor  of  ex])ansion :  rolled  iron  of  a  length  of  15G2 
feet  will  expand  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  every  degree  of  tern- 
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^Tature.  The  heat  of  a  burning  building,  as  already  stated,  is 
^ormous — suflScient  to  fuse  most  known  materials;  it  may 
afely  be  estimated  to  be  at  least  1 000  degrees ;  therefore,  a  length 
f  lolled  iron  of  1562  feet  at  looo  degrees  of  temperature  would 
'Xpand  about  125  inches,  and  a  50- foot  length  of  iron  girder 
^ould  expand  between  four  and  five  inches,  showing  that  there 
ihould  be  a  play  at  each  end  of  at  least  two  inches  if  the  iron  is 
lot  fireproofed.  Inasmuch  as  in  iron  construction  the  iron 
leams  and  girders  are  usually  anchored  to  the  walls  to  steady 
hem,  the  space  should  be  left  and  the  tie  to  the  anchor  should 
e  by  a  movable  hinge  joint,  which  would  be  of  equal 
trength  with  an  inflexible  anchor  for  all  t^ing  purposes  but 
rould  yield  under  the  thrust  pressure  like  an  elbow  and  allow 
lay  of  the  beam,  or  stiff  anchors  should  have  elongated  holes 
)  allow  expansion  when  beams  are  of  great  length.  Girders 
re  seldom  over  25  feet  long,  but  if  bolted  together,  as  is  fre- 
uently  the  case,  they  may  be  120  feet  or  more  long,  and  a  line 
E  columns  from  cellar  to  r(x>f  of  a  building  may  easily  have  one 
>ntinuous  iron  structure  of  two  hundred  or  more  feet.  It 
lould  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  danger  from  the  ex- 
ansion  of  iron  may  be  almost  wholly  countenicted  by  protect- 
ig  it  from  exposure  tj>  fire  through  the  use  of  non-conducting 
laterial.  It  is  more  important  to  protect  girders  than  beams, 
nd  columns  than  either. 

The  mistaken  pride  with  which  the  ownei-s  of  some  buildings 
oint  to  exposed  iron  l)eams  in  ceilings  as  evidence  that  the 
oors  are  "fireproof,"  ac»tually  justifying  the  supposition  that 
aey  are  left  exposeil  for  such  display,  would  be  ludicrous  if  it 
rere  not  serious.  In  buildings  occupied  for  offices  or  dwellings, 
rhere  there  is  not  sufficient  combustible  material  to  endanger 
tie  beams,  it  is  not  so  objectionable;  but  in  warehouses  and 
tores,  filled  with  merchandise,  such  construction  is  dangerous; 
nd  if  one  of  the  upper  floors  should  give  way  it  would  come 
Ammering  down  to  carry  with  it  all  below  and  thoroughly 
rreck  the  structure. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  again  to  say  that  combustible 
lerchandise  should  never  be  stored  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
treet  grade  even  in  a  fireproof  building,  since  the  average  fire 
epartment  cannot  reach  it  at  that  height. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  two  fireproof  cotton  mills  in  Eng- 
md,  one  at  Stockport  on  November  5th,  11)02,  and  one  near 
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Manchester  on  November  IStli,  illustrates  the  importance  of 
firepr(X)fing  iron  columns  and  the  soffits  or  undersides  of  iron 
girdera  and  beams. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Stockix)rt  fire  was  the  death  and 
wounding  of  a  number  of  operatives,  who  failed  to  escape,  not- 
withstanding that  there  was  a  staircase  at  each  end  of  the 
structure.  It  has  generally'  been  supposed  that  fi^proof  floors 
with  a  staircase  at  eiich  end  of  a  building  insured  safety  for 
inmates,  but  in  this  case  the  supix)sition  proves  incorrect.  It 
may  be  that  the  ti-emls  of  these  staircases  were  of  stone  and 
yielded,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  they  would  yield,  to  the 
combined  action  of  fire  and  water,  but  at  this  writing  I  have  not 
the  particulars.  I  cannot  beheve  the  staircases  were  properly 
constructed  and  enclosed. 

The  great  fire  in  Montreal  destn:)ying  the  Board  of  Trade 
building  and  large  warehouses  showed  the  superiority  of  terra- 
cotta protection  for  iron  columns  over  wire  lathing  and  plaster 
as  firepnx)fing  material,  and  also  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  cast-iron  as  compared  with  steel  construction,  although  the 
fire  showed  that  both  should  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  fire- 
pn)of  material.  Cinder  concrete  used  in  the  floor  arches  was 
also  found  destroyed,  (see  page  502.) 

CONDrCTIVITY. 

While  the  difference  in  expansion  l)etween  masonrj'  and  iron 
incorporated  with  it  is  less  \h}t  running  foot  than  is  generally 
8upi)osed  and  while  the  difference  in  expansion  between  a  cubic 
foot  of  iron  and  that  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry  would  hardly  be 
noticeable,  csi)ecially  if  the  iron  were  covereil  on  all  four  sides, 
yet  in  stretches  of  5n  feet  or  more,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  I-beams 
and  girders,  the  cumulative  effect  of  exptinsion  in  uncovered 
iron  might  l>e  a  8(Tious  matter — (juite  suflScient,  with  the  rises 
of  temperature  due  to  a  burning  building,  to  push  out  the  bear 
ing  walls  and  wreck  the  building.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
t(imi)eratures  higher  than  ;)(»()  degrees.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
suggest  that  metal  differs  from  masonry  in  the  important  re- 
sixK't  that  heat  does  not  travel  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  latter,  while  it  dot»s  in  the  case  of  metal. 

In  other  words,  while  the  difference  between  the  expansion 
of  a  lineal  foot  of  iron  as  compared  >vith  a  lineal  foot  of  masonry, 
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rble,  brick,  etc.,  is  very  slight,  the  difference  in  conductivity 
'ery  great.  The  conducting  power  of  silver,  for  example, 
ng  representeil  by  1,  copper  would  be  .845,  cast-iron  .250, 
d.081,  marble  .024  and  brick  .01 — an  important  fact  to  be 
sidered  m  the  construction  of  buildings.     Brickwork  raised 

I  white  heat  would  not  raise  the  temperature  of  other  masonry 
he  same  wall  a  few  feet  aAvav,  but  one  end  of  an  iron  I-beam 
Id  not  be  raised  to  a  white  heat  without  rmsing  the  tem- 
iture  of  the  beam  for  its  entire  length. 

CAST-IRON   VERTICAL   SUPPORTS. 

he  vertical  supi)ort«,  colunnis,  i)illar8,  etc.,  as  already  stated, 
lid  be  of  cast-iron,  cylindrical  in  fonn,  of  liberal  thickness, 
fcially  in  the  lower  stories,  thoroughly  tested  as  to  sand  holes, 
places  from  "floating  cores,"  etc.  Cast-iron  columns 
ild  be  round,  and  not  square.  In  the  former  shape  there  is 
likelihood  of  defects  in  casting,  s-md  holes,  etc.,  which  pre- 
;  uniform  sound  thickness  of  shell.  The  columns  should  be 
.ed  to  sm(X>th  bearings,  so  that  the  entire  system  from  the 
idation  to  the  roof,  may  be  securely  bolted  together  and  form 
ntinuous  line  with  joints  for  expansion  and  without  any  in- 
dities  of  bearings.  Under  no  circumstances  should  wedges 
shims"*  be  allowed.  This  most  important  matter  is  often 
lected.  The  flanges  and  corbel  brackets  for  su})iK)rting 
ns  should  be  cast  in  one  piei'e  \N'ith  the  cohnnn  and  not 
md  upon  rivets  or  bolts.  Rivets,  aside  from  the  danger  of 
iring  strains,  are  almost  certain  to  rust  to  the  iK)int  of 
ger.  The  beams  should  be  bolted  to  lugs  on  the  columns, 
ever,  tis  a  tie  between  the  side  walls,  holding  the  entire 
cture  firmly  and  consistently  together  as  one  rigid  whole  and 
with  play  for  expansion. 

II  iron  work,  columns  and  pillars,  beams  and  girders,  should 
ireproofed,  i.  e.,  covered  with  at  legist  four  inches  of  incom- 
:ible  material,  terra  cotta  or  brick.  At  the  floor,  and  for  a 
^ht  of  four  feet  in  mercantile  buildings,  a  metal  guard  should 
provided  to  prevent  the  column  from  being  stripiHKl  by 
sions  with  rolling  trucks  for  uk  tving  merchandise.  It  ought 
e  unnecessary  to  suggest  tluit  wooden  lagging  should,  under 

Shims**  are  pieces  of  slate  or  iron  inserted  to  secure  a  true  vertical  where 
wo  surfaces  have  not  been  properly  leveletl  or  planed. 
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no  circumstances,  bo  used  to  ])rot('('t  tlio  ii'on,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  tliat  ill  <)iH»  of  the*  largest  and  most  costly  drv-pxKls stores 
in  Kcw  York,  the  fireproof  c  'vorin^  of  tlie  iron  rulumus,  which 
had  hi'im  seriously  dainnged  ly  trucks,  was  bein^  systematically 
removed  in  <ir<ler  to  substitute'  wood*'n  la^jj^ing,  when  the  fauh 
was,  fortunately,  detcetinl  by  an  inspector  of  und<'nvritcrs. 
Thick  liardwood  cleats  showing"  the  jilaster  behind  mi^lit  aiiswe 
as  fench'rs  or  guards.  Foin*  inclu'S  of  go<Kl  brickwork  is  a  good 
covering,  but  ])orous  terra  cotta  or  c^ven  wire  lath  and  plaster 
may  ])rove  efl'et'tive.  Where  wire  lath  aiid  pListcT  is  iiSinl  the 
cohnnn  shoidd  tirst  be  wrapixMl  with  a  (piarter-inch  thickness  of 
asbestos  bound  with  wire.  Tins  would  prove  rehablc  and  in- 
expensive. 

It  is  a  fact,  sliowiiig  how  connnoTi  is  tlu*  neglect  to  cover  iron 
with  non-conducting  material,  that  in  the  New  York  State 
Cai)itol,  in  the  li))rary,  is  a  large  ])late  girdcT  entirely  exiK^ed. 
This  girder  sui)])orts  the  ceiling  beams,  and  there  is  enough 
cond)ust;bl(^  material  in  tbe  oak  bookcases,  furniture  and  floor- 
ing to  wreck  this  portion  of  the  building  \n  case  of  tlnnr  coniluis- 
tion  by  expansion  of  the  beams.  The  ceiling  of  the  Senate 
chandxu-  i-;  of  h«  aw  hard  wood  attached  to  the  soihts  of  the 

« 

iron  beams,  which  would,  if  ignited,  j)robably  warj)  and  ex|)and 
tlu^  beams  t<»  a  dangerous  ])oint.  'J'lie  Xew  York  I^uildiug  Law 
was  enacted  in  ibis  building. 

A  iiotabU^  instance*  showing  tbe  necessity  of  protcK'ting  in>n- 
woi'k  with  incond)uslil>le  matei-ial,  and  the  danger  of  expaiisi<»n 
in  long  lin<'s  of  ir.  ni  girders  oi*  b<*ams,  was  that  of  the  destmctiou 
of  a  fireproof  spiiniing  mill  at  Burnliw,  Kngland,  recently. 
This  mill  Avas  'l\n  f(M't  long  by  lt>()  ft»et  wid<\  Six  cast-iron 
girders  of  the  Ibxlgkinson  type,  each  x*o  f(vt  long,  spanned  the 
1'20  feet  widlli,  beijig  bolted  to  cast-iron  colunms  and  carrying, 
in  turn,  cross  girdei's  of  wroeght  iron.  The  exj)ans;i»n  of  these 
1 'io-foot  girders  (tbey  wen*  un;.roiecte(l)  resulted  in  the  disnil>- 
tion  of  the  flo<a-  and  the  (h'structiou  of  the  mill.  The  cast-iron 
colunms,  b<'ing  unjirotected,  colla])S(ul  under  fire  and  water. 
The  floors  were  Jo  c'  ^  av-i.  .\s  ahead v  .stated,  b(»anis  should 
not  be  sj)aced  over  live  ieet  on  centres.  WidcT  spacing  results 
in  weak  arches,  liable  to  be  buckled  out  by  heat  or  punched 
through  bv  the  falling  ol"  safes  or  <»f  (»ther  lieavv  articles  fri>ni 
upper  floors. 
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The  probability  is  tb;it  if  t]i(»  '^NJ-joot  girders  in  tbis  building 
1  Wvn  i\rrnuy;rd  witli  ])r(>visi<»]i  for  exiKsiisiiai,  and  all  the 
nwork  bnd  \)ovu  tborouiL^bly  ])r()tecl(  <1  witb  lircproo I' material, 
:le  daniaj;i>  would  bavt^  been  done.  Tbe  I'lFect  would  have 
L>u  nion?  ra})id  if  tlu'  lioois  bad  bo(^n  loaded  witli  conilmstible 
Tchandi.^c.  'I'Ikto  was  littl(^  wood  to  burn  in  tbe  contents  of 
?  spinning  mill,  and  yet  tlie  destruction  was  tborougb.  Such 
ildin|j;s  witb  uncovered  iron  work  are  more  dangerous  than 
we  of  lieavv  wood  construction,  in  wbi(»b  tbe  timbers  are 
?lve  incbes  in  diameter.  A  ]n-operh'  constructed  building 
Ii  protectiMl  iron,  bowever,  is,  of  (*ourse,  sui)erior  to  any  other 
m  of  building.  Experienc«Hl  Hremen  are  afraid  to  enter 
Idings  supported  by  iron  columns  unb'ss  they  are  thoroughly 
proofeil,  as  they  are  lia))le  to  sna}>  without  warning  imdcn* 

influence  of  fire  and  water,  whereas  wooden  posts  burn 
vly  an<l  give  nv)tice  of  colla})Si'.     They  will  stand  a  severe 

without  b«'ing  charred  for  more  than  two  incbes  of  their 
face. 
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'ests  of  fireproof  material,  iron  beams,  })illais.  iloor  arches, 
,  to  be  of  anv  value  must  hi)  conducted  under  circumstances 
Ich  insure  uniform  conditions;  otluM-wise  compai'isons  are  un- 
able. It  is  quite  customary  to  n'fer  to  results  of  fires  in 
<?rent  buildings,  having  diHering  forms  of  construction,  as 
porting  theories  of  relative  merit ;  but  ordinary  contiagratious 
not  be  relied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  in  two  buildings,  side 
side,  the  conditions  ma}'  be  widely  different,  Eddies  and 
rents  of  air,  changes  of  i)ievailing  wind,  etc.,  may  secure 
mption  from  damage.  It  hapi)ene(l  in  tli(*  large  conlla- 
tions  <'f  Chicago,  Troy,  l>oston,  etc.,  that  the  most  phe- 
(lenal  es(.*apes  wen^  observed.  In  some  instances  frame  build- 
B,  surrounded  by  brick  structures  wbitdi  were  totally  des- 
eed, es<*aped  with  no  furllKM*  <lamage  tbaii  tli('  blistering  of 
it. 

iven  where  t(?sts  are  carefully  arranged,  especially  weight 
s,  obvious  precautions  are  sometinu-s  overlooked.  It  will  be 
erved,  for  instance,  where  bricks  are  piled  on  a  surface  of 
r  arch  and  iron  Ixanis  to  secun*  a.  certain  wi'iglit  per  stjuare 
:,  the  pile  of  bricks  may  bc^  so  disposed  as  to  have  a  bearing 
both  of  the  iron  beams  and  the  full  weight  may  not  come 
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upon  the  liroproof  arch  het\vec»n  them.  The  lateralboiul  of  a 
pile  of  bricks  a  few  courses  higher  than  the  floor  to  l)e  tested. 
may  have  all  tlu»  (effect  of  a  relieving  arch  and  materially  re- 
duce the  strains.  In  furnaces  constructed  to  secure  high  tem- 
peratures, also,  drafts  and  currents  of  air  should  be  provided 
for  with  great  care  and  under  the  direction  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  intelligent  exi)erts. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  iron  frame  work  of  a 
skeleton  building  be  incorporated  in  thin  enclosing  walls.  Xo 
wall  that  has  not  a  cross  section  sufficient  to  support  itself  \nth- 
out  the  ironwork,  should  be  alh^wed,  aside  from  the  importiince 
of  having  it  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  passiige  of  heat  from 
1  an  adjoining  building.  Curtain  walls  for  enclosing  walls,  sup- 
ported by  the  longitudinal  memters  of  skeleton  construction 
are  objectionable;  they  are  liable  to  be  buckled  out  by  the 
expansion  of  the  framework.  The  great  trouble  with  modem 
fireproof  stru(*tures,  even  under  the  New  York  Building  Law, 
is  that  while  the  separating  firepr(K>f  fl(K:)r8  tend  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  flame  from  one  story  to  another,  the  enclosing  walls 
are  often  insufficient  to  prevent  heat  from  igniting  the  contents 
of  an  adjoining  building,  so  that  what  is  gained  by  preventing 
the  spread  of  fire  veiiically  is  lost  laterally. 

THE    INTEREST   OF    UNDERWRITERS   IN   FIREPROOF 

CONSTRUCTION. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  state,  in  view  of  the  general 
misapprehension  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  fire  imderwriter  in  the  improvement  of  construction,  that  it 
makes  no  diffcn-ence  to  him  whether  a  building  be  fireproof  or 
not;  his  rate  of  premiiun  and  the  amount  which  he  insures  are 
both  based  upon  the  characteristics  of  each  building  insured. 
He  woidd  make  just  as  much  money  on  $100  of  premium  secured 
at  a  proi)er  rate  of  5;^^  (or  $50  per  $1,000)  for  $2,000  insurance 
on  a  wooden  saw-mill,  as  on  $100  of  premium  secured  for 
$100, 000  insuran<*e  on  a  fireproof  building  the  rate  of  which 
is  10  cents  per  $1(K)  or  $1  \yoT  $1,000. 

The  suggestions  of  underwriters  as  to  safe  construction,  so 
frequently  made,  are  evidence  rather  of  their  sense  of  their  duty 
to  the  comminiity,  as  gcKxi  citizens,  than  of  a  desire  to  secure 
profit  through  immunity  from  fire.     Indeed,  they  often  make 
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lore  money  on  high  rated  risks  of  poorly  constructed,  wooden 
aildings  than  on  the  lower  rates  of  those  of  the  best  construction. 

TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES- 

The  following  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  including  the 
ecimal  Metric  System  of  France,  may  be  found  useful: 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

drachms,   ozs.        lbs.        qrs.  cwts.  ton.        ™ir«," 

^  grammes 

1=.0625  -=.0039  •=.000139=.000035  =.00000174  =1.77184 
16=         1  =.0625  =.00223  =.000558  =.000028      =28.8495 
256=       16=       1    =.0357    =.00893    =.000447      =453.59 
7168=     448=     28    =1  =.25         =.0125  =12,700 

28672=  1792=   112    =4  =1  =.05  =50,802 

578440=^5840=2240    =80         =20  =1  =1,016.040 

TROY  WEIGHT. 

J    -L  11.  French 

irrams.    dwts.        ozs.  lb. 

fo.a.uo.    «»Tw,.        V  o.  */.        grammes. 

1  =  . 04167=  .00208  =  .0001736=       .0648 
24=1  =  .05        =  .004167    =     1.555 

480=20        =  1  =  .0883       =  31.1035 

5760=240      =12  =1  =373.242 

175  lbs.  troy  =  144  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

lbs.  avoirdupois  x    .82286= lbs.  troy. 

lbs.  troy        . .    X  12153  =lbs.  avoirdupois. 

LONG  MEASURE. 

inches,      feet,     yards,     fath.    poles.       furl.  mile.         metr^^ 

1=  .083  =.02778  =.01 39  =  .005  =.000126  =.0000158  =       .0254 

12=   1  =  .3:«  =.1667  =  .0606  =  .00151  =.0001894=   .3048 

86=   3  =  1=5  =.182  =.00454  =.000568  =   .9144 

72=   6  =  2  =   1  =.364  =.0091  =.001136  =  1.8287 

198=   164=  5J=   2J=   1  =.025  =.003125  =  5.0291 

7920=  660*=  220  =  110  =  40  =1  =125    =  201.16 

63360=  5280  =  1760  =  880  =  320  =8  =1      =1609.315 

A  *'cable"  =  120  fathoms  =  720  feet. 
SURVEYING  MEASURE  (Lineal). 

inches,      links,     feet,    yards,    chains.        mile.         m^res 

1=  .126  =.0833  =  .0278=    .001 26  =.00001 58=        .0254 

7.92=1         =.66     =.22     =    .01       =.000125=         .2012 

12=1.515=       1   =.333  =    .01515=. 000189  =         .3048 

36=4.545  =       3  =       1   =    .04545=  .000568  =         .9144 

792=100     =     66=     22  =  1  =.0125       =     20.116 

63360=8000  =5280  =1760  =80  =1  =1609.315 

1  knot  or  geographical  mile =6082.66  feet=1854  metres= 
1.152  statute  mile 

1  Admiralty  knot=1.1515  mile=0080  feet. 
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SQUARE  MEASURE, 
inches.         feet.       yards.      perches.        roods.  acre.         metres. 

1  =  .00694  =. 000772==  .0000255=  .00000064=. 000000159==. (K^ 
144=         1  =.111       =.00367     =.0000918  =.000028       =.0929 
1296=         9  =        1      =  .0331       =  .000826    =  .0002062     =.8861 
39204=      272i=      30J    =1  =.025  =.00625        =25.293 

1508160=  10890  =  1210     =40  =1  =.25  =1011.7 

6272640=43560=4840     =160  =4  =1  =4048.7 

1  chain  wide. . .  =8  acres  per  mile. 
10  square  chains  =  1  acre. 
1  hectare       . . .  =2.471143  acres. 

(  =27878400  sq.  feet. 
1  square  mile  -j  =3097600  sq.  yards. 
(  =640  acres. 
Acres  X  .0015625=sq.  miles. 
Sq.  yds.  X  .  000000323 =sq.  miles. 

CUBIC  MEASURE. 

ins.  feet.  yard.        ^^1']^,/?!.^"^' 

•^  or  stere. 

1=    .0005788=    .00000214=000016386 
1728=  1  =  .03704       =  028315 

46656  =  27  =1  =.764513 

ALE  AND  BEER  MEASURE. 

pints. 

2  =       1  quart. 

8  =      4  =       1  gallon. 
72  =     36  =      9=1  firkin. 
1-44  =     72  =     18  =     2  =  1  kilderkin. 
288  =  144  =     36  =     4  =  2=1  barrel. 
432  =  216  =     54  =     6  =  3  =  11=  1  hogshead. 
576  =  288  =     72  =     8  =  4  =  2  =  IJ  =   1  puncheon. 
864  =  432  =  108  =12  =  6=3  =  2     =  li=  1  huit. 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

pints,     gall.     peck,  bushel  quarter    wey.        last.      cub.  ft.    litres. 

1  =  .125=.0625=.()1562  =  .(K)195=.(KK)39=.(K)0195=  .02     =     .5676 

8=      1  =  .5      =.125  =.0156  =.()()312=. 00156  =  .1604=  4.541 

10=      2=      1  =.25  =. 03125=. (M)625=. 00312  =  .3208=  9.083 

64=      8=      4  =    1  =.125     :^.025    =.0125     =1.283  =36.32816 

512=    04=    32  =    8  =1        =.2        =1           =10.264=290.625 

2560=320=160=40  =5        =1          =.5          =51.319=1453.126 

5120=640=320=80  =10        =2         =1            =102.64=2906.35 

1  gallon  in  wine,  ale,  or  dry  measure 
=277}  cubic  inches  =  .16  cubic  foot 
.—  10  lbs.  of  di.stilled  water 

Cubic  f<*et  X  6. 2355= gallons. 

Cubic  ins.  X  .003607= gallons. 

1  bushel     =2218.19  cubic  inches=1.28  cubic  foot 

Cubic  feet  X  .78= bushels. 

Cubic  ins.  X   .(HH)45  =  bushels. 
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WINE  MEASURE. 

pints 

2  =  1  quart. 

8  =  4  =   1  gallon. 

886  =  168  =  42  =  1  tierce 

504  =  252  =  63  =  li=  1  hogshead. 

672  =  836  =  84  =  2  =  1J=  1  puncheon. 

1008  =  504  =  126  =  3  =  2  =  11=  1  pipe. 

3016  =  1008  =252  =  6  =  4  =  3  =  2  =  1  tun. 
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LONG  MEASURE. 


Metrf«. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Yards. 

Miles. 

metre 

[metre 

.001 

.01 

.1 

.1 

10 

100 

1.000 

10,000 

.03937 
.3987 
3.987 
39.37079 

.00328 

.0328 

.328 
3.2809 

32.809 
328 
3280.9 

.00109 

.0109 

.1093 

1.09363 
10.936 

109.36 
1093.6 

metre 

.00006 

ElE* 

metre 

.00062 
.0062 

ometre 

.06214 

netre 

.62188 

ametre 

6.21382 

metre =1.093638056  yard. 


SQUARE  MEASURE. 


laref. 
ire.. 


re. 
ure. 


Square 

Square       ! 

Sqnare 
feet. 

Square      ; 

>Ietre8. 

Inches. 

yards. 

i 

Acrea. 

.1 

155  ' 

1.076 

.119' 

_ 

1 

1550 

10.764 

1.19  1 

.(H)025 

10 

15501   , 

107.64 

11.96  ; 

.0025 

100 

1 

1076.4 

119.6 

.0247 

1,000 

1 

1,196 

.2471 

10,000 

1 

11,960        J 

2.4711 

)r  1  square  metre  =  1.196033292  square  yard. 


SOLID  MEASURE. 


Cubic  metre. 

Cubic  incliet". 

Cubic  feet. 

Cubic  yards. 

Steve 

.001 
.01 
.1 
1 

10 
100 

61.028 
610.28 
6,102.8 
61,028 

.853 
3.5317 
85.317 

istere  

stere 

.1308 

IE,  or  cubic  metre, 
^tere  

1.308 
13.08 

x)stere 

130.802 
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Milligramme. . . 
Centigramme. . . 
Decigramme. . . , 

Gramme 

Decagramme. . . 
Hectognimme. . 
Kilogramme. . . . 
Myriagramme. . 

Quintal 

Millier  or  Bar. . 


WErGHTS. 

1 
Avolr- 

Avoir- 

(;rain« 

Grammes. 

du(M>i8 

liuitols 

Cwte. 

Tons. 

Tr«»v. 

ounces. 

llM. 

_    —  — 

.001 

__ 

__ 

.015 

.01     ^      - 

M 

.1              - 

^__ 

^^ 

1.M3 

1        .035 

.0022 

— 

15.482S49 

10 

.QT) 

.022 

— 

— 

100 

3.527 

.22046 

— 

— 

— 

1,000    35.2739 

2.2046 

.019 

.00098 

— 

10,000 

— 

22.04 

.1908 

.00984 

— 

100,000 

— 

220.46 

1.9684 

.0984 

— 

1,000000 

2204.62 

19.684 

.984206 

L.  _I  _. 

DRY  AND  FLUID  MEASURE. 


Millilitre  . 
Centilitre. 
Decilitre. . 
Lithe*.  . . 
Decalitre. 
Hectolitre . 
Kilolitref  . 
Mvrialitre 


Litrw 

«. 

Inchcfii. 

Feet 

Gallons. 

Bu^lu'li'- 

■ 

001 

.061 

.00022 

_ 

■ 

01 

.61 

.0022 

— 

• 

1 

6.1 

~- 

.022 

.0027 

1 

61.02 

.oa53 

22 

.0275 

10 

610.28 

.353 

2.2 

.276 

100 

3.53 

22 

2.751 

1,000 

35.317 

220           ! 

27.512 

10,000 

353.17 

2200.967 

27.5121 

*Lit re  =  .22009668  gallon  =  a  cubic  decimetre. 
tKilolitre=a  cubic  metre. 
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for  the  defects  of  bis  risk,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  itA  good  points. 
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J.  M.  FORBUSH,  Geuman  American  Ins.  Co., 
HENRY  N.  BAKER,  American  Ins.  Co.,  Boston, 
G.  E.  KENDALL,  New  Hampshire  Fikf  Ins.  Co., 
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U.  C.  CROSBY.  Phknix  Ins.  Co.,  of  Brooklvn, 
C.  M.  GODDARD,  Sec.  New  England  Ins.  Exchanoe. 

Undenivriters*  Association  3ie^w^  York  State* 

O.  W  PALMER,  Fkanklin  Ins.  Co..  Philadelphia, 
J.  M.  CAROTHERS.  Phcemx  Ins.  Co.,  Haitford, 
EDWARD  CLUFF,  London  Assurance  Corporation, 
H.  B.  SMITH,  Home  Ins.  Co  ,  New  York, 
C.  L.  HEDGE,  Fireman's  Fund,  California, 

E.  M.  McCHESNEY,  Westchester  F.  Ins.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Underwriters*  Association  of  nUddle  Department. 

E.  O.  WEEKS,  Aetna  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford, 
J.  B.  KREMEii.  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Ins.  Co., 
JNO.  J.  HABCOCK,  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.. 
ALFRED  ROWELL,  Imperial  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
S.  S.  CHILD,  Orient  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford. 

Soutlieastern  Xariff  Association. 

CLARENCE  F.  LOW,  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Ins  Co- 
L.  R.  WARREN,  Phcenix  Assurance  Co.,  London, 
CHAS.  C.  FLEMING,  (Jekman  American  Ins.  Co., 
GEO.  W.  DEWEY,  Niagara  and  Caledonian  Ins.  Cos. 
S.  Y.  TUPPER,  Sec.  South  Eastern  Tariff  Assn. 

^iatioual  Board  of  Fire  Vndernvrlters* 

B.  F.  BEDDALL,  Royal  Ins.  Co., 
C.  C.  LITTLE,  PiiKNix  Ins.  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 
WEST  POLLOCK,  Niagara  Ins.  Co, 
F.  W.  ARNOLD,  E(^uitable  F.  and  M.  Ins.  Co.,  Prov., 
CHAS.  E.  (  UASE,  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

JSew  Vork  Board  of  Kire  Vnder^vriters. 

H.  E.  BOWERS,  Guardian  Fire  &  L.  Assce.  Co., 
M.  S.  DRKtGS,  Williamsburgh  City  Flke  Ins.  Co., 
E.  LITCHFIELD.  Lancashire  Ins.  Co.. 
W.  S.  BANTA,  (General  Agent,  Now  York, 
W.  H.  CROLIUS,  American  Ins  Co.,  New  York. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

The  plan  or  scheme  on  which  the  Committee,  have  framed 
the  following  schedule  has  been  to  secure  a  rate  on  which 
the  fire  cost  of  the  past  five  years  per  $ioo  of  insurance, 
would  result  in  such  percentage  of  the  premium  as  with  an 
allowance  for  proper  expenses  and,  also,  for  accumulation 
for  periodical  and  inevitable  sweeping  fires  or  conflagrations, 
would  leave  margin  for  a  moderate  profit  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent.  The  insuring  public  cannot  object  to  rates 
based  upon  so  moderate  a  profit. 

In  localities  where  the  fire  loss  exceeds  $5  per  $1,000,  re- 
sulting from  abnormal  local  causes  or  moral  hazard,  the  cost 
of  which  can  only  be  assumed  from  results  and  measured 
accordingly,  they  have  provided  (at  No.  30)  for  an  addition 
to  the  rates,  for  each  one  dollar  of  loss  in  excess  of  five^  of 
20,^  of  the  key-rate,  which  will  amount  to  ten  cents  on  each 
$100  of  insurance,  and  approximately  maintain  the  equi- 
librium between  fire-cost  and  rate  of  premium. 

The  Committee  have  not  only  carefully  considered  the 
actual  experience  of  the  last  five-year  period  in  fire-cost  per 
one  hundred  dollars  of  insurance,  but  they  have  also  secur- 
ed, by  conference,  concurrent  expert  opinion  as  to  charges. 

In  fixing  the  charges  for  variations  from  standard  con- 
struction, they  have  graded  them  according  to  their  relative 
importance  with  reference  to  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
building,  those  for  defects  in  the  more  important  portions 
of  the  building  from  firc-resisling  standpoints — staircases, 
elevator  shafts,  tloors,  &:c.,  for  example — being  larger  pei- 
centages  of  the  rate  of  a  standard  structure. 

The  rates  have  been  graded  to  admit  of  liberal  concess- 
ions for  effective  fire  ai)pliaiices  ;  in  the  case  of  casks  and 
pails,  for  example,  a  percentage  has  been  allowed  which  wull 
secure  their  general  introduction.  Experience  justifies  this. 
In  mills,  a  class  of  risks  where  they  are  generally  provided, 
over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  fires  have  been 
extinguished  by  their  use,  due  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  ignorant  employee  knows  how  to  apply  them. 
No  fire  ever  started  which  could  not,  at  one  stage,  have 
been  extinguished  by  a  cupful  of  water. 
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While  the  requirements  for  standard  constructioii  In  the 
schedule  may  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  high,  and  while 
there  are  few  buildings  which  comply  with  them,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  there  ought  to  be  more,  and  the  compilers 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  secure  their  erection  is  to  recog- 
nize, in  advance,  the  merits  of  ideal  construction.  They 
realize,  however,  that  if,  in  order  to  secure  this,  they  should 
frame  an  elaborate  schedule  to  be  applied  by  charges  for 
deficiencies,  to  all  risks  (the  great  majority  of  which  are  un- 
provided with  such  exceptional  and  unusual  features  of 
construction  as  wire  lathing,  heavy  floor  beams,  fire  stops 
in  partitions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  are  outside  the  protection  of 
such  fire-extinguishing  appliances  as  water-towers,  extra 
large  fire  departments,  automatic  fire-alarms,  etc.,  etc.)  they 
would  cause  unnecessary  labor  in  nine  risks  out  of  ten. 
They  have,  therefore,  arranged  the  schedule  by  providing 
for  exceptional  features  by  means  of  deductions,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  schedule  is  so  framed  as  to  be  applicable 
to  the  majority  of  risks  and  towns.  In  fact  they  have  not, 
in  all  cases,  charged  for  deficiencies  from  specifications 
of  a  standard  building,  especially  in  such  requirements  as 
chamfering  the  ends  of  floor  beams,  fire  stops  in  partitions, 
etc.,  which  an  inspector  would  find  it  difficult  to  investigate. 
There  is  good  reason,  nevertheless,  for  including  these 
specifications  in  the  standard,  which  is  intended  to  be  edu- 
cational, in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
property-owner  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  building,  as 
an  explanation  of  proper  construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  found,  in  some  instances, 
an  apparent  duplication  of  charges  or  deductions,  which  is 
not,  however,  without  reason.  For  example,  city  fire  de- 
partments and  water-works  are  first  considered  in  the  City 
Schedule,  because  all  risks  partake  in  the  general  benefit  of 
their  power  to  prevent  sweeping  conflagrations;  while,  after- 
wards, in  the  Building  Schedule,  a  deduction  is  made  for 
proximity  of  each  risk  to  one  or  more  hydrants,  with  a  fur- 
ther deduction  if  the  street  water-pipe  be  fed  by  mains  at 
each  end,  which  would  double  its  capacity  to  supply  engines. 
This  arrangement  with  the  provision  as  to  accessibility  of 
street  to  fire  engines,  etc.,  insures  indirectly  that  only  those 
risks  shall  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  fire  department  in  rate 
which  come  thoroughly  under  its  protection. 

The  compilers  of  the  schedule  believe  that  only  two  Of 
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three  applications  of  it  will  be  necessary  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  any  first  impressions  as  to  its  being  either  intricate 
or  unnecessarily  elaborate,  and  they  hope  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  its  provisions  will  convince  any  underwriter 
that,  although  he  will  have  to  know  a  great  deal  about  a 
risk  before  he  can  apply  it,  yet,  unless  he  possesses  such 
knowledge  of  the  risk  on  every  point  for  which  there  is  a 
charge  or  a  deduction,  he  will  not  know  enough  about  the 
risk  to  insure  it.  If,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
it  he  must  be  possessed  of  the  information  needed  to  apply 
the  charges,  the  application  of  the  schedule  cannot  be  other 
than  a  help  to  him,  if  only  as  a  check  upon  memory  and 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  and  consistent  value  of  all  fea- 
tures of  construction  or  extinction,  some  of  which  would 
certainly  be  overlooked  by  any  other  process ;  in  fact,  no 
mere  mental  process  would  correctly  sum  up  all  the  good 
and  bad  features  of  a  risk  so  as  to  accurately  measure  them 
in  the  rate,  no  matter  how  thorough  and  competent  might 
be  the  examining  expert. 

The  committee  have  taken  pains  to  secure  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  hundreds  of  expert  underwriters  throughout 
the  country,  and  they  believe  the  schedule  to  be  correct. 
If,  however,  in  any  locality,  it  is  thought  to  produce  results 
which  are  too  low,  in  the  opinion  of  local  underwriters,  they 
suggest  that  it  will  be  better  to  make  any  additions  which 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  percentage  additions  after  the 
rate  of  each  risk  has  been  obtained  by  the  schedule,  rather 
than  by  making  any  changes  in  the  specific  items  of  the 
schedule  itself.  Whatever  in  the  judgment  of  its  critics, 
may  be  its  faults,  its  compilers  claim  that  it  is  at  least  con- 
sistent, and  that  the  charges  and  deductions  are  relatively 
correct — a  most  important  matter.  If  mere  off-hand  opin- 
ion, no  matter  how  expert,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  test  of 
its  accuracy,  then  even  those  who  rely  upon  such  a  test  will 
surely  not  reject,  as  a  basis  for  opinion,  a  result  arrived  at 
by  a  process  designed  to  be  thorough,  systematic  and  analy- 
tically harmonious.  The  Committee,  therefore,  urge  that 
all  risks  be  rated  by  it,  and  that  afterward  any  percentage 
additions  be  made  to  the  result  which  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  adjust  the  rates  to  local  conditions,  after  which 
they  can  be  printed  in  tariff  form  for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  local  agents. 

The  committee  further  suggest  that,  in  case  reductions 
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are  found  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of  com* 
panics  disposed  to  cut  rates,  it  will  be  better  to  adhere  to 
the  printed  tariff  obtained  in  this  manner,  and  meet  the  cuts 
by  percentage  deductions  therefrom  rather  than  to  throw 
prices  open ;  in  this  respect  following  the  example  of  mer- 
chants, who  adhere  to  a  "price-list"  but  sometimes  vary  the 
discounts,  finding  it  much  easier  afterwards  to  reduce  the 
discount,  and  so  indirectly  raise  the  rate,  than  to  alter  the 
printed  figures  of  the  price-list.  As  a  rule,  policy-holders 
refer  to  their  policies  to  ascertain  previous  rates  when  re- 
newing them,  and  can  be  more  easily  convinced  that  the 
discount  of  a  previous  year  has  been  found  to  be  too  large 
than  that  a  rate  written  in  the  policy  has  been  too  low. 

The  history  of  the  insurance  business  proves  that  where 
rates  are  once  thrown  open,  it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  raise 
them  and  that  they  generally,  if  not  invariably,  readjust 
themselves  upon  some  lower  level  than  that  from  which 
they  fell. 

ORDER   OF  TREATMENT. 

It  is  believed  that  no  experienced  underwriter  would 
question  the  propriety  of  the  order  of  treatment  in 
which  the  various  considerations  are  arranged  for 
computing  the  rate. 

First.     The  key-rate  of  the  city  is  computed. 

Second.  To  this  are  added  the  charges  for  the 
deviations  from  standard  construction  of  the  particular 
building  to  be  rated. 

Third.  Features  of  exceptional  construction  of 
rare  occurrence,  as  already  explained,  are  treated  as  de- 
ductions, saving  the  time — a  serious  matter — which 
would  be  required  to  consider  them  if  treated  by  charges 
made  for  their  absence;  and  saving,  also,  the  loss  to  the 
companies  in  case  charges  should  be  overlooked,  as  thej 
frequently  would  be. 

Fourth.  Deductions  for  fire  appliances.  At  this 
point  the  rate  of  the  building  and  the  rate  of  its  stocks  of 
merchandise  proceed  on  different  lines.  Fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances  in  some  cases  are  of  greater  benefit  to 
buildings  than  to  stocks.  Certain  features  of  construc- 
tion, like  No.  178,  for  exam  pie  (self-releasing  floor  beams), 
are  of  advantage  to  the  building,  but  of  none  whatever 
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to  the  stock,  which  would  be  totally  destroyed  at  the 
point  where  the  floor  beam  or  girder  should  break.  Some 
considerations,  moreover,  like  skids  for  raising  merchan- 
dise above  the  floor,  apply  to  stocks  but  not  to  buildings. 

The  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  SPRINKLERS.  This  last  deduction 
follows  all  the  rest,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  owner  of 
property  does  not  decide  to  put  in  sprinklers,  in  any 
case,  until  he  is  in  position  to  tell  what  his  net  rate  is 
and  what  he  will  save  by  so  expensive  a  precaution;  and, 
second,  the  underwriter  cannot  properly  estimate  the 
value  to  him  in  rate  of  automatic  sprinklers  unless  the 
percentage  of  allowance  is  based  upon  the  net  rate  after 
all  other  fire-extinguishing  appliances  have  been 
estimated  and  allowed  for. 

Fifth.  Exposure  should  be  treated  differently  also, 
for  buildings  and  stocks. 

Sixth.  Co-insurance.  The  deduction  for  co-insur- 
ance naturally  comes  last  of  all,  for  the  double  reason 
that  on  the  final  rate  of  a  building,  measuring  its  proba- 
bilities of  salvage,  depends  the  value  or  necessity  of 
co-insurance,  both  from  the  underwriter  s  point  of  view 
and  the  property-owner's  point  of  view.  All  rates  are 
promulgated  at  the  net  figure  for  80^  co-insurance.  If, 
at  any  time,  mistaken  legislation  in  any  state  should 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  8oji^  co-insurance  clause 
and  the  allowance  for  it,  the  situation  will  be  easily 
met,  since  the  rate  will  then  be  put  back  to  that  at  No. 
131,  and  it  will  be  plain  to  the  legislator,  as  well  as  to 
the  owner,  that  the  whole  question  is  purely  one  of  rate 
and  the  legislation  will  only  deprive  the  assured  of  a 
reduction  in  rate  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  by  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  by  him  because  he  is  pro- 
hibited from  inserting  the  clause  in  his  policy,  as  was 
the  case  not  long  since  in  the  state  of  Maine.  There 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  not  having  to  raise  the 
rates  to  meet  the  new  condition,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  take  the  rate  already  computed  by  the  schedule  for 
insurance  without  co-insurance. 

Seventh.  Faults  of  Management.  These,  as  here- 
after explained,  follow  all  other  charges,  so  that  they 
can  be  deducted  bodily  in  gross  without  computations 
in  case  they  are  corrected,  as  they  generally  would  be. 
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EXPLANATIONS  TO  PROPERTY  OWNERS. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let 
the  property  owner  see  how  his  rate  is  computed  in  every 
case,  in  order  that  any  corrections  may  be  made  at  once, 
as  most  of  them  would  be.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
as  injudicious,  not  to  say  unfair,  to  a  property  owner  to 
refuse  to  let  him  see  how  his  rate  is  computed  as  it 
would  be  unfair  and  suspicious  for  a  tradesman  to  refuse 
to  let  his  customer  see  merchandise  weighed  or  measured. 
If  anything  would  tend  to  make  the  property  owners  of 
the  city  satisfied  with  their  rates,  or,  at  any  rate,  deprive 
them  of  grounds  of  objection,  it  would  be  a  system  of 
rating  which  discriminates  as  to  faults  and  merits  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  thorough. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  RATING  BY  SCHEDULE. 

I  St.  It  secures  accurate  rating,  by  carefully  taking 
into  account  each  feature  of  construction  and  each  feature 
of  fire  prevention  and  extinction. 

2d.  It  secures  consistent  and,  therefore,  equit- 
able RATING,  by  rating  risks  of  the  same  character  in  the 
same  town  alike,  and  risks  of  the  same  character  in  different 
towns  on  the  same  basis. 

3d.  As  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THESE  TWO,  IT  PREVENTS 
OPPOSITION     ON     THE      PART      OF       POLICY-HOLDERS    AND 

LEGISLATORS,  which,  as  a  rule,  grows  out  of  apprehensions 
of  injustice  and  invidious  discrimination  either  as  to  risks 
or  localities,  sometimes  too  well  founded,  and  which  cannot 
be  allayed,  except  by  intelligent  explanation.  With  a  print- 
ed schedule  which  puts  every  man's  risk  and  every  city  on 
a  like  basis,  and  which  can  be  handed  to  the  property- 
owner,  enabling  him  to  examine  for  himself  why  the  rate  of 
his  risk  is  higher  than  that  of  his  neighbor,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  prejudice  or  jealousy. 

4th.  It  ENCOURAGES  PROPER  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILD- 
INGS, by  intelligently  charging  for  deficiencies  from  standards 
?.nd  by  recognizing  exceptionally  good  construction  by  de- 
ductions. The  architect,  builder  and  property-owner,  in- 
formed at  the  outset  as  to  what  can  be  saved  by  proper 
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construction,  will  be  led  to  avoid  many  of  the  faults  now 
prevailing,  which  have  grown,  not  unnaturally,  out  of  the 
present  system  of  conducting  the  insurance  business.  In- 
telligent and  explicit  answers  to  inquiries  of  this  nature  are 
due  to  every  inquiring  property-owner,  and  can  be  best 
provided  for  by  a  proper  rating  schedule.  With  such  a 
schedule,  dealers  in  building  materials  and  fire- resisting 
and  extinguishing  appliances  will  become  advocates  and 
exponents  of  it,  using  it  to  induce  owners  to  construct  new 
buildings  in  accordance  with  correct  methods,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  sweeping  conflagrations  in  cities,  since  a 
single  building,  properly  constructed  in  a  large  city,  may 
prove  the  barrier  which  will  enable  the  fire  department  to 
control  a  fire,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great  Boston  fire  of  1889. 

5th.  It  is  calculated  to  prevent  anti-compact 
LAWS  prohibiting  agreements  as  to  rates  It  would  require 
slight  argument  with  an  intelligent  legislator  to  convince 
him  that  a  proper  schedule  for  correctly  measuring  fire 
hazard  is  directly  in  the  interest  of  all  property-owners  and 
in  line  with  public  policy,  and  that  it  can  only  be  secured 
by  conference  of  companies  for  combining  their  experience 
and  by  their  co-operation  to  secure  its  enforcement.  It  may 
be  possible  to  convince  him  that  security  to  the  policy- 
holder depends  not  alone  upon  capital,  but  upon  intelligent 
management,  correct  methods  and  adequate  rates.  An  idiot 
or  a  spendthrift  can  dissipate  capital,  no  matter  how  large, 
whereas  intelligent  management,  correct  methods  and  ade- 
quate rates  are  always  indispensable  with  capital  as  security. 

6th.  It  will  discourage  the  payment  of  excessive 
BROKERAGES  AND  COMMISSIONS,  discriminating  as  to  so- 
called  "preferred"  classes  of  risks.  By  rating  all  classes — 
buildings  and  stocks — on  a  basis  which  will  make  all  alike 
desirable,  there  will  be  no  reason  for  discriminating  com- 
missions. If  the  schedule  is  correctly  made,  there  will  be 
as  much  profit  for  the  underwriter  in  the  poorer  classes,  at 
the  higher  rates  of  premium,  as  in  the  better  classes,  at  the 
lower  rates  of  premium. 

7th.        It     will    INSURE     MORE     THOROUGH     INSPECTION, 

which  implies  correction  of  faults  and  prevention  of  fires. 
Enforcing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  of  each 
departure  from  correct  standards,  it  will  be  a  check  not 
only  upon  his  thoroughness,  but  upon  his  judgment  and 
memory.     It  will  tend  to  educate  inexperienced  inspectors 
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for  their  work.  It  will  do  away  with  "sidewalk  inspections" 
and  necessitate  that  each  building  shall  be  examined  from 
cellar  to  garret.  No  underwriter  can  be  sufficiently  inform- 
ed as  to  the  details  of  a  risk,  unless  he  knows  enough  of  it 
to  rate  it  by  this  schedule. 

8th.  It  will  prevent  excessive  deductions  for 
FIRE  departments.  At  present,  the  purchase  of  a  new 
steam  fire-engine  is  regarded  by  property-owners  and  by 
some  insurance  agents  as  a  reason  for  at  once  cutting 
rates  in  two.  With  a  proper  schedule  in  the  hands 
of  local  underwriters  no  such  mistake  need  be  made.  The 
schedule  will  also  assist  in  securing  reforms  in  fire  depart- 
ments by  making  proper  charges  for  faults,  disbanding  of 
force,  failure  of  waterworks,  etc.,  etc.,  which  when  now 
made  in  specific  cases  are  regarded  as  threats  and  antago- 
nize property-owners.  With  a  standard  schedule,  to  which 
their  attention  can  be  called,  showing  that  the  demand  is  no 
new  thing  or  invidious  exaction,  but  an  obvious  and  neces- 
sary adherence  to  the  basis  on  which  the  rates  of  the  town 
have  been  made,  such  antagonism  and  hard  feeling  will  be 
avoided. 

9th.       It  WILL  TEND  TO  PREVENT  COMPETITION  AND  THE 

CUTTING  OF  RATES.  A  merchant  when  informed  as  to  the 
system  by  which  his  rate  is  ascertained  as  the  result  of  con- 
currence of  judgment  and  actual  experience,  and  on  a  basis 
of  adequacy  will  not  be  so  ready  to  accept  the  policy  of  a 
Company  which  makes  its  price  by  "rule  of  thumb"  and  can 
give  no  intelligent  explanation  of  its  ability  to  carry  the  risk 
at  the  lower  rate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  rates  are  not  made 
by  schedule,  the  most  intelligent  underwriter  can  give  no 
better  reason  for  requiring  the  higher  rate  than  can  his 
competitor  for  accepting  a  lower  one;  in  either  case  it  is  a 
matter  of  expert  opinion,  with  the  property  owner's  inclina- 
tions in  favor  of  the  lower-priced  man,  since  property  owners, 
as  a  rule,  regard  their  own  risks  as  free  from  fault. 

ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  ACCURATE  RATING. 

A  schedule  to  be  correct  must  recognize  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

First. — Standards  of  construction  and  standards  of 
environment  or  condition  as  to  fire  departments,  water- 
works, topography,  etc. 

Second. — Fire  Departments  and  extinguishing  appliances 
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must  receive  three-fold  treatment  and  be  divided  so  as  to 
apply 

a.  For  the  minimum  credit,  to  all  risks  benefited 
as  regards  conflagration  hazard  or  danger  from  sweep- 
ing fires. 

b.  For  the  maximum  credit,  for  full  protection, 
only  to  those  risks  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  prox- 
imity to  hydrant  service,  fire-engine  houses,  size  of 
street  mains,  accessibility  of  streets,  etc. 

c.  To  buildings  separately  from  stocks. 

Third. — Exposures  must  receive  separate  treatment  as 
to  buildings  and  stocks. 

Fourth. — Stock  rates  must  differ  from  building  rates 
according  to  construction  and  fire  department. 

A  Standard  City  is  one  having  gravity  waterworks,  with 
head  sufficient  at  all  hours,  to  throw  over  five-story  build- 
ings. The  main  supply  pipe  to  be  in  duplicate  unless  inter- 
mediate storage  reservoir  be  provided.  Water  pipes  and 
mains  to  be  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter  in  dwelling 
section,  and  not  less  than  eight  inches  (as  a  minimum)  in 
mercantile  section  (they  ought  to  be  ten  and  twelve  inches); 
a  paid  fire  department,  1 2  men  to  each  steamer ;  not  less 
than  two  steam  fire-engines  to  each  square  mile  of  compact 
portion,  or  one  to  each  10,000  population  up  to  500,000 
population ;  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  one  to  every  four 
steamers ;  fire-alarm  telegraph  ;  efficient  police  ;  paved,  mac- 
adamized, or  other  hard  streets,  the  majority  of  which — say 
60  ^ — are  70  feet  or  more  in  width  ;  a  good  building  law, 
well  enforced;  no  outlying  exposures,  such  as  lumber 
districts,  etc.,  to  cause  sweeping  fires ;  no  unjust  municipal 
and  State  taxation  and  a  previous  five-year,  fire  record  of 
not  exceeding  $5  annual  fire  loss  to  each  $1,000  of  insurance. 

A  Standard  Building  is  one  having  walls  of  brick  or 
stone  (brick  preferred),  not  less  than  twelve  inches  thick  at 
top  story  (16  inches  if  stone),  extending  through  and  36 
inches  above  roof  in  parapet  and  coped,  and  increasing  four 
inches  in  thickness  for  each  story  below  to  the  ground — the 
increased  thickness  of  each  story  to  be  utilized  for  beam 
ledges.  Ground  floor  area  not  over  2,500  square  feet  (say, 
25  by  100) ;  height  not  over  four  stories,  or  50  feet ;  floors 
of  two  inch  plank,  (three  inches  better)  covered  by|  or 
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one-inch  flooring,  crossing  diagonally,  with  waterproof  paper 
or  approved  fire  resisting  material  between  (if  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  between,  see  deductions)  ;  wooden  beams,  girders,  and 
wooden  story  posts  or  pillars  twelve  inches  thick,  or  protect 
ed  iron  columns  ;  elevators,  stairways,  etc.,  cut  off  by  brick 
walls  or  by  plaster  on  metallic  studs  and  lathing,  communica- 
tions at  each  floor  protected  with  approved  lin-covered 
doors  and  fire-proof  sills ;  windows  and  doors  on  exposed 
sides  protected  t)y  approved  tin-covered  doors  and  shutters; 
walls  of  flues  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness,  to  be 
lined  with  fire-brick,  well-burned  clay  or  cast-iron,  and 
throat  capacity  not  less  than  96  square  inches  if  steam- 
boilers  are  used ;  all  floor  timbers  to  be  trimmed  at  least 
four  inches  from  outside  of  flue  ;  heated  by  steam  ;  lighted 
by  gas  ;  cornices  of  incombustible  material ;  roof  of  metal  or 
tile ;  if  partitions  are  hollow  or  walls  are  furred  off  there 
must  be  fire-stops  at  each  floor. 

Basis  Rate. — The  basis  rate  of  a  Standard  Build- 
ing in  a  Standard  City 25  cts. 

To  ascertain  the  basis  rate  of  a  Standard  Building  in  any 
city  or  town  differing  from  the  above  standard,  add  to  the 
basis  rate  of  25  cents  for  a  Standard  Building  in  a  Standard 
City,  the  followmg  charges  for  deficiencies  of  the  city  from 
such  standard. 


Note.— The  Standard  Building  is  incended  to  be  eiucational  in  order  that 
any  one  contemplatini?  the  erection  of  a  buildinfp  may  be  adTised  how  to  baild 
a8  well  as  how  to  escape  charffes  In  rates  of  insurance.  For  this  reason,  re- 
quirements of  safe  construction  are  mentioned  which  are  not  charged  for  after- 
ward  if  omitted,  because,  after  a  buildinfr  is  erected,  the  inspector  cannot 
ascertain  whether  they  have  l)een  complied  with  or  not.  A  senirlble  owner 
may,  if  advised,  comply  with  them  even  though  no  penalty  be  Imposed. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CITT  SCHEDULE  TO  ASCER- 
TAIN THE  KEY-RATE. 

1.  NON-FIRE  DEPT.  TOWNS— If  town  is  deficient  in 
haying  no  water-works  (ii),  fire-engines  (12),  fire-alarm 
telegraph  (14),  police  system  (15),  fire  department  organiza- 
tion (16),  fire  marshal  or  fire  coroner  (22),  nor  other  appliances 

than  buckets  and  cisterns,  add 3a  cts. 

NoTB.— This  clause  is  intended  to  group  the  charges  of  towns  haying  no 
ftre-department  or  water-worlcs,  to  save  time  in  mailing  up  the  ^*  key-rate/* 
and  covers  'tems  2  to  82  boUi  inclutfivc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  upon  the  explanation 
of  this  clause  ;  it  greatly  facilitates  computing  the  key- 
rate  of  towns  which  are  entirely  without  fire  appliances. 

2.  WATER-WORKS— If  gravity  system  but  not  stand- 
ard pressure  or  direct  pressure,  being  simply  sufficient  to 

keep  mains  full  for  supply  of  engines,  charge a  ctS. 

NoTB.— This  deficiency  will  entail  charge  for  No.  12,  If  no  steamers 
to  supply  needed  pressure,  and  will,  also,  not  entitle  the  city  to  reduction 


forauxinary  steamers,  No.  83,  which  will  practically  increase  charge.  The 
advantages  of  water-works  are  brought  home  to  each  risk  by  hydrant  de- 
dnctiona,  Nos.  155, 100,  Ac. 

A  gravity  system  of  water-works  is  of  importance  for 
two  reasons : 

ist.  The  pressure  is  always  available  night  and  day 
for  supplying  the  necessary  force,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  so-called  direct  pressure  systems,  such  as  the 
Holly  system  and  others,  which  may  not  have  steam  up 
for  the  pumping  engines,  or  which  have  been  known  to 
break  down  when  most  needed. 

2d.  Exerting  a  uniform  pressure  on  the  pipe  system, 
there  is  less  danger  of  rupture  of  mains  than  in  the  case 
of  direct  systems,  which  exert  suddenly  an  abnormal 
pressure  for  an  occasion. 

The  schedule  is,  therefore,  based  on  a  standard  of 
gravity  water-works  with  sufficient  head,  and  any  varia- 
tion from  this  requirement  entails  a  charge,  not  meas- 
ured simply  by  the  two  cents  in  the  key-rate  above,  but, 
as  suggested  in  the  above  note,  subjecting  the  city  to 
the  charge  for  absence  of  steamers,  at  No.  1 2,  and  de- 
priving the  city  of  the  reduction  for  auxiliary  steamers. 
No.  33. 

Indirectly  the  advantages  of  a  gravity  system  are 
recognized  by  hydrant  deductions  later  on,  155,  190,  &c., 
and  the  deduction  for  gravity  pressure  on  both  buildings 
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and   stocks,  pages  47  and    50.     These    properly  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  a  gravity  system. 

3.  If  not  gravity,  standard  pressure,  but  instead  thereof 
a  direct  pressure  system,  duplicate  pumps  operated  by 
water  power,  add 3  cts. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  a  direct  pressure  system 
is  not  equal  to  the  gravity,  and  should  be  charged  for 
Water  power  pumps  are  preferable  to  steam  pumps  as 
steam  might  not  be  up  at  time  of  fire. 

The  succeeding  paragraphs,  Nos  4,  5  and  6  recognize 
the  difference  between  duplicate  pumps  and  single 
pumps,  and  pumps  operated  by  steam  power,  both  single 

and  duplicate  machinery. 

4.  If  pumps  not  in  duplicate,  charge  instead  of  No.  3  . . .       5  cts. 

5.  If  direct  pressure  system,  pumps  operated  by  steam- 
power,  but  with  the  pumping  machinery  in  dupUcate,  charge      4  cts. 

6.  If  direct  pressure  system,  pumps  operated  by  steam- 
power,  pumps  not  duplicate,  charge 7  cts. 

The  dnplication  shoald  extend  to  all  e»Bential  featarcs  of  the  plant, 
boilers,  etc. 

7.  If  direct  pressure,  but  without  stand-pipe  or  reservoir 
with  capacity  of  ten  hours'  supply,  at  full  pressure — 75  lbs. 
at  hydrant*  (unless  pumping  machinery  is  in  duplicate,  in 
which  case  add  2  cts.),  charge  in  addition  to  Nos,  3, 4,  5  or  6.       5  cts. 

A  stand-pipe  or  elevated  reservoir  even  of  ten  hours' 
supply  is  of  advantage,  but  particularly  in  cases  where 
the    pumping    machinery    is    not    in    duplicate,    as    is 

recognized  in  this  paragraph. 

8.  If  pumping  station  is  endangered  by,  or  occupied  in 
part  for,  electric-light  station,  special  hazard,  or  for  other 
purpose,  add  not  less  than 10  cts. 

The  fault  of  utilizing  the  machinery  and  building  of  a 
pumping  station  for  an  electric-light  station  or  other 
hazard,  whose  destruction  would  endanger  the  pumping 
station,  in  itself  not  likely  to  burn,  seems  to  be  over- 
looked with  a  frequency  that  is  incomprehensible. 

FiRE-PROOF  Pumping  Station.  It  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  state  that  the  building  on  whose  existence 
the  safety  of  a  city  depends  should  be  safe  from  fire  and 
separated  from  dangerous  manufacturing  or  other  haz- 
ards and  especially  from  Electric  Lighting  Stations.  It 
will  be  observed  that  charge  is  made  (item  No.  8)  for  an 
electric-light  station  or  other  special  hazard  in  the 
pump-house  or  exposing  it.  It  is  a  grave  question  if 
this  charge  ought  not  to  be  higher,  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  the  "  key-rate  "  of  a  city  having  a  direct  pressure 
system,  so  jeopardized,  higher  than  that  of  a  town  with* 
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out  any  water-works  at  all,  in  view,  first,  of  the  fact  that 
individual  risks  in  such  a  town  get  credit  afterwards  for 
proximity  to  hydrants  to  the  extent  possibly  of  15^1^ 
(see  Nos.  155,  156)  and,  second,  of  the  fact  that  a  com- 
pany's conflagration  line  in  the  direct  pressure  town 
would  have  been  increased  by  reason  of  the  pressure, 
but  all  benefit  of  the  system  lost  if  a  fire  destroying  the 
pump-house  should  happen  to  be  coincident  with  the 
raging  of  a  conflagration  in  the  city. 

9.  If  not  duplicate  Supply  Main  from  reservoir  or  pump- 
ing station,  add , 2  cts. 

(If  intermcdiAte  etoras^e  reservoir  or  Ptand-pipe  with  10  hours  supply  to 
be  relied  npou  in  case  of  breakage,  no  charge.) 

This  charge  probably  does  not  need  suggestion  as  to 
its  propriety. 

ID.  If  water-pipes  in  mercantile  portion  be  less  than  8 
inches,  as  a  minimum,  or  if  hydrants  be  less  than  6-inch 
barrels,  charge  according  to  deficiency,  but  not  less  than. .       3  cts. 

This  matter  will  be  found  to  be  more  fully  explained 
in  the  article  on  Water  Supply. 

II.  If  the  only  water  supply  is  from  public  and  private 
wells  and  cisterns,  or  natural  streams,  canals  or  ponds  near 
enough  to  compact  portion  to  be  available  with  engine  suc- 
tion, charge,  according  to  supply,  not  less  than 10  cts. 

This  clause  is  self-explanatory,  but  it  may  be  well  to 

state  here,  what  will  probably  be  observed,  viz.,  that  it 

does  not  measure  the  entire  difference  between  a  town 

without  any  water  supply  other  than  private  wells  and 

cisterns  and  a  town  with  a  poor  water  supply ;  an  un- 

supplied  town  would  have  higher  rates  by  not  securing 

the  deductions  later  on  for  proximity  to  hydrants,  etc., 

Nos.  155,  156,  etc.,  page  45. 

WATER-WORKS  IN  THE  UNIVERSAL 

SCHEDULE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  schedule  recognizes  effi- 
ciency and  reliability  of  water-works  in  the  following 
order : 

I.  Gravity  system,  with  an  '*  effective  head  "  and  "  vol- 
ume "  at  the  hydrants.  For  recognition  in  schedule  rating, 
the  reservoir  should  contain  at  all  times  at  least  five  days* 
supply  for  domestic  and  fire  service  which  should  be  main- 
tained and  is  more  reliable  if  supplied  by  hydraulic  pumps 

in  duplicate,  from  a  river  or  other  inexhaustible  supply, 
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not  liable  to  drought.  If  the  pumps,  whether  steam  or 
hydraulic,  are  arranged  to  secure  also  direct  pressure  on 
the  pipes  in  emergency,  as  already  explained,  both  kinds 
of  service  may  be  secured. 

2.  Hydraulic  Pumps,  in  duplicate,  with  storage  reser- 
voir or  tank  stand-pipe  of  ten  hours*  supply  for  domestic 
and  fire  service. 

3.  Steam  Pumps,  in  duplicate,  with  a  tank  stand-pipe 
or  storage  reservoir  of  ten  hours'  supply  for  domestic 
and  fire  service. 

4.  Direct  pressure  from  Hydraulic  Pumps,  in  dupli- 
cate, without  tank  stand-pipe  or  storage  reservoir. 

5.  Direct  pressure  from  Steam  Pumps,  in  duplicate, 
without  tank  stand-pipe  or  reservoir. 

A  reservoir  system  is  preferable  to  all  others,  and  in- 
sures uniform  pressure  in  pipes,  involving  less  danger  of 
breakage.  While  a  large  reservoir  is  desirable  for  storage 
purposes,  however,  it  is  not  indispensable  for  fire  pur- 
poses. A  reservoir  sufficient  to  hold  a  supply  for  both 
domestic  and  fire  service  of  ten  hours  would  probably  be 
ample  for  extinguishing  any  fire.  One  million  gallons 
storage  will  supply  eleven,  standard,  250  gallon  fire 
streams  for  six  hours,  and  for  the  ordinary  city  up  to 
15,000  inhabitants,  a  million  gallons  could  be  considered 
an  ample  storage  reserve  for  fire  purposes. 

CAPACITY    OF    CISTERNS   OR   STAND-PIPES   IN    U.  S.   GALLONS. 

For  each  12  inches  of  depth. 

The  following  table  will  enable  any  one  to  estimate  the  capacity 
of  tank  stand-pipes  or  cisterns  of  cylindrical  form  in  U.  S.  gallons 
for  each  12  inches  of  depth  : 
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For  example,  a  cistern  25  feet  in  diameter  would  con- 
tain 3,672  gallons  for  every  foot  of  depth  ;  and  if  10  feet 
deep,  36,720  gallons,  or  918  bbls. 
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A  simple  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  To  find  the 
contents  in  U.  S.  standard  gallons /or  eac  A /oo/  of  depth  of  a 
cylindrical  cistern  with  a  circular  base,  multiply  the  square 
of  the  diameter  {in  feet)  by  $J^\  the  product  will  be  the  con- 
tents in  gallons* 

For  example,  a  cistern  20  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
deep  would  contain  20X20X5^X10=1123,500  gallons  (see 
table  on  page  16). 

12.  STEAM    FIRE-ENGINES— If  none,  add 7  cts. 

If  one,  add 4  cts. 

No  chazfre  for  absence  of  eteam  fire-engines,  if  direct  preesore  system  or 
emvlty  water-works  with  bead  sufflcieni  to  throw  a  ]  )^  inch  stream  through 
900  foet  of  hose  over  highest  bailding  and  sn£Qcient  good  hose  for  at  least 
■ix  streams.  This  wonm  require  an  effective  head  at  nydrants  of  160  feet, 
Qt  saj  a  pressure  of  75  lbs. 

This  charge  is  intended  to  measure  the  absence  of 
steam  fire  engines  only  in  the  key-rate  and  its  effect 
upon  all  risks  in  the  town.  The  standard  requirement 
is  two  steamers  per  square  mile  and  this  is  a  deficiency 
charge. 

13.  HOSE — If  less  than  1,000  feet  of  serviceable  hose 
per  steamer  (there  should  be  2,000  feet)  or  less  than  20  feet 
per  hydrant,  if  direct  pressure  (but  not  less  in  any  case  than 
a  total  of  2,000  feet),  charge  according  to  circumstances, 

size  of  town,  character  of  buildings,  etc.,  but  not  less  than..       3  cts. 

(No  charge,  of  course,  if  charge  has  been  made  for  absence  of  steamers, 
of  direct  prcssoro,  etc.) 

14.  FIRE-ALARM    TELEGRAPH— If  none,  add 5  cts. 

(Underground  wires  preferable.) 


igntx>rmg  urug  stores,  for  example, 
tories,  because  accessible  at  most  hours  of  the  day  ana  night.  The  Central 
Station  should  not  be  in  a  dangerous  building. 

The  keyless  boxes  are  preferable  to  make  sure  that 
an  alarm  will  be  sent  in  promptly  and  to  save  the  delay 
of  searching  for  the  key.  The  fears  that  alarms  will  be 
sent  in  by  mischievous  persons  prove  unfounded  in 
actual  practice.  Underground  wires,  of  course,  prevent 
interruption  of  service  by  storms  or  falling  buildings. 

15.     POLICE  ORGANIZATION.— If  none,  add 2  cts. 

Self-explanatory. 

^The  cubic  contents  in  feet  of  a  cylinder  lilce  a  cistern  are  obtained  by  mnltiplying 
the  area  of  the  Circle  by  the  depth  in  feet.  Inasmuch  as  the  area  of  a  circle  is  ob- 
tained by  mnltiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .7864,  and  inasmuch  as  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  contains  7.48  gallons,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mnltiplr  the  square  of  the 
diaoMltr  by  the  product  of  7.48  X  .TSMaS^  to  obtain  the  result  la  galloos,  witAoat 

tto  lOIUM  OQOUMltltiOlk 
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16.  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION— If 
none,  charge 6  cts. 

(If  charge  is  made  for  16,  omit  17, 18, 19, 20  and  21.; 

17.  If  less  than  12  paid  men  to  each  steamer,  or  four 
men  to  each  hose  cart  where  direct  pressure  or  gravity 
system  is  relied  upon,  add 2  cts. 

18.  If  only  engineer  and  driver  paid,  add 3  cts. 

If  not  paid  by  municipality  but  by  Volunteer  Department  charge  4 
eenta  and  omit  No.  *2l. 

(No  charge  if  no  Bte4imer8  ) 

19.  If  firemen  paid  according  to  number  of  fires  attended, 
charge  same  as  No.  16 6  cts. 

20.  If  paid  fire  department,  but  not  free  from  improper 
political  control  and  influences,  add  from  i  cent  to 4  ctt. 

21.  If  volunteer,  add 5  ctf. 

These  charges  will  be  self-explanatory. 

92.  FIRE  MARSHAL  OR  FIRE  CORONER— If  none, 
add 2  cts. 

The  smallness  of  the  charge  would  probably  be  the 
only  criticism  made  upon  it ;  but  it  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  is  believed  to  be  relatively  correct 

23.  STREETS— In   mercantile  section,  if  not  paved  or 

macadamized,  or  if  exceeding  say  10^  are  impassable  for 

engines  during  wet  seasons,  add t  Cttt 

NoTV. — While  8troots  are  impASBable  the  fire  eDcrines  and  eztingnishiiig 
appliaucefl  of  a  city  arc,  of  coun«e,  practically  uaelesa. 

24.  If  exceeding  40^  of  whole  number  in  mercantile 
section  are  less  than  70  feet  wide,  add t  CIS. 

These  clauses  need  no  explanation. 

25.  BUILDING    LAW— If  none,  or  not  well  enforced, 

or  if  no  ordinance  as  to  storage  of  explosives,  etc.,  add  ....       3  cts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  charge  No.  25  is  too  low, 
but  the  intimation  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  entire 
schedule  is,  in  effect,  a  building  law  and,  by  its  penal- 
ties of  charges  and  encouragement  of  deductions,  will 
do  more  to  enforce  proper  building  methods  than  any 
municipal  or  state  regulation  which  is  simply  mandatory. 

26.  ELECTRIC  TROLLEY  (or  other  dangerous)  system 

of  street  railway,  add 2  ctS^ 

27.  CONFLAGRATION  HAZARD— Danger  of  sweep, 
ing  fires  from  outlying  exposures,  such  as  extensive  framo 
or  lumber  districts,  aggregations  of  special  hazards, 
especially  wood-workers,  about  a  common  water-power,  or 
along  a  water-front  near  enough  to  endanger  city,  not  less 

than 5  cts. 

This  charge  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  The 
schedule  is  based  upon  the  ordinary  conflagration  hazard 
of  the  average  city.    Where  mercantile  «nd  other  build* 
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ing^  are  abnormally  high,  especially  in  the  class  of  towns 
known  as  "  six-story  towns  with  two-story  fire  depart 
ments,"  water  mains  small,  and  general  construction 
poor,  by  reason  of  incorrect  building  methods,  defective 
bricks  and  mortar,  etc.,  a  liberal  charge  should  be  made 
under  this  item.  The  "  lay  of  the  land  "  also  should  be 
taken  into  account,  and  an  extra  charge  should  be  made 
for  cities  built  upon  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  such  as 
Quebec,  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  etc.  Such 
conditions  minimize  the  separating  effect  even  of  wide 
streets.  Where  cities  are  located  in  cafions,  also,  a 
charge  should  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  Virginia  City,  etc.  (The  latter  town  was  destroyed 
in  1875.)  In  Astoria,  Ore,  the  business  section  is  Luilt 
on  spiles,  with  an  air  space  below,  and  is  therefore  more 
liable  to  a  sweeping  fire  by  reason  of  this  fact. 

The  destruction,  in  May,  1900,  of  Ottawa  and  Hull, 
Can.,  due  to  the  burning  of  large  accumulations  of 
lumber,  outlying  exposures,  etc.,  is  a  more  recent  in- 
stance enforcing  the  importance  of  studying  the  envi- 
ronment of  cities. 

28.  NATURAL  GAS  OR  OIL  FOR  FUEL,  add 2  cts. 

The  hazard  of  natural  gas  has  of  late  years  been  better 

understood,  and  the  great  number  of  fires  due  to  its  use 
when  first  applied  for  Heating,  cooking,  etc.,  has  been 
largely  cut  down.  Meanwhile,  the  insurance  companies 
stood  in  the  breach,  as  it  is  always  their  misfortune  to 
do  in  the  case  of  all  new  hazards,  and  paid  for  all 
mistakes  and  lack  of  proper  precautions. 

29.  HIGH  WINDS— If   city  subject  to  high  winds,  add 
according  to  hazard,  say  5  cts. 

30.  PREVIOUS  FIRE  RECORD— This  schedule  is  based 
on  the  supposition  of  a  normal  fire  record  of  the  city 
or  town  to  be  rated.  If,  however,  the  previous  fire 
record  of  the  place  has  been  abnormal  and  disastrous,  a 
higher  basis  rate  for  a  standard  building  in  such  place 
should  be  made,  in  accordance  with  such  record.  An 
average  annual  loss  on  mercantile  risks  for  the  previous 
period  of  five  years  of  not  exceeding  $5  for  each  $r,ooo 
of  insurance  or  value,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  prin- 
cipal insurance  agents,  may  be  regarded  as  normal.     For 
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each  dollar  of  loss  or  part  thereof,  in  excess  of  $5  per 
$t,ooo  of  insurance  on  Mercantile  Business,  20^  should 
be  added  to  the  above  basis  rate  of  a  standard  building 
in  the  city  to  be  rated. 

(Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  key-rate  to  be  the  maximum 
increase  or  addition  for  any  one  sweeping  fire  or  confla- 
gration.) 

For  example,  if  the  average  annual  fire  loss  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $7  per  each  $1,000 
of  insurance,  and  the  rate  of  a  standard  building  in  such 
city  has  been  ascertained,  as  above,  to  be  40  cents,  40^ 
thereof,  or  16  cents,  should  be  added,  making  56  cents 
IS  the  basis  rate  of  a  standard  building. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  town  whose 
insurance  on  mercantile  values — buildings  and  stocks- 
amounts  to  $20,000,000.  If  its  average  losses  amount  to 
$100,000  per  annum,  they  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
$1,000  of  insurance,  or  normal.  If  the  average  rate  be  i^ 
the  premiums  would  be  $200  000,  and  the  loss  ratio  50^^; 
but,  let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  $100,000  losses  per 
annum,  the  annual  loss  is  $140,000.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  $7  per  $1,000  or  $2  per  $1,000  in  excess  of 
normal,  and  705*  of  the  premiums  at  i^.  The  schedule 
would  increase  the  rate  20;*  for  each  dollar  in  excess  of 
five,  or  40*^,  and,  at  a  rate  of  140,  the  premiums  would  be 
$280,000  on  which  the  $140,000  of  losses  would  be  so<^. 
Mercantile  values  of  a  city  and  the  annual  fire  loss  can 
be  estimated  with  approximate  correctness  by  an  intelli- 
gent expert,  assisted  by  the  local  agents  or  by  the  Com- 
panies. Even  where  not  possible  to  get  accurate  figures, 
however,  anything  gained  under  this  item  of  the  schedule 
will  be  a  practical  improvement  on  present  methodS| 
which  ignore  this  feature  of  previous  fire  record 
altogether. 

REDUCED  FIRE  WASTE — There  should  be  a  reduction, 
also,  of  15^  of  premium  rate  for  each  1^  decrease  in  fire 
waste  below  55^,  not  exceeding  15^  on  a  three  year 
period.     (See  page  123.) 

31.  EXCEPTIONAL  FEATURES  OF  CITY.— If  the 
city  or  town  has  unfavorable  features  [not  provided  for  in 
the  schedule]  which  are  exceptional,  and  which  should  be 
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provided  for  in  the  general  city  charge  as  affecting  all 
structures  in  the  compact  portion,  charge  according  to 
danger 

NoTK.— The  only  stipplv  water-main  for  an  Important  Soathem  city,  for 
example,  crosses  a  wooaen  railroad  bridge,  the  locomotives  using  wood 
for  fael.  An  important  Western  city  was  dependent,  at  one  time,  upon 
the  working  of  a  telephone  to  secure  water  for  fires.  It  did  not  work  and 
a  conflagration  was  the  result.    Such  faults  should  be  roundly  charged  for. 

The  Galveston,  Texas,  water  supply  was  cut  off  by  the  great  storm  of 
September,  1900.  The  water  supply  of  an  important  city  in  North 
Carolina  depends  upon  a  single  fireman  some  distance  from  the 
city  and  an  accident  to  him  would  cripple  the  service.  It  is  strange  that 
anch  contingencies  are  so  frequently  overlooked. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

32.  CHEMICAL  ENGINES  ON  WHEELS.— For  each 
deduct  (not  exceeding  s%  in  all)  from  foregoing  total 2  % 

These  are  admirable  in  their  way,  and  where  used  with 
intelligence  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  frequently 
save  immense  loss  to  underwriters,  which  would  other- 
wise result  from  throwing  large  quantities  of  water  on 
damageable  stocks,  like  hardware,  millinery,  etc.  They 
are  gradually  winning  their  way,  so  that  most  of  the 
practical  fire  chiefs  are  using  them. 

33.  AUXILIARY  STEAMERS— Where  a  city  has  grav- 
ity water-works,  with  head  sufficient  to  throw  over  highest 
building,  or  direct  pressure  system,  and  sufficient  hose  for 
six  stream*^,  if  one  or  more  steam  engines,  maintained  in 

good  condition,  are  also  provided,  deduct 5  ^ 

It  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  municipalities  with 
gravity  water-works,  or  with  a  direct  pressure  system, 
fail  to  provide  fire  steamers,  or,  having  them  already, 
dispense  with  them  upon  securing  the  direct  pressure 
system.  Those  towns  which  keep  them  should  have 
recognition  of  them. 

34.  HOOK  AND  LADDER  TRUCKS— One  to  every  4 
steamers $  % 

RESULT— The   Basis  or  "  Key- Rate"  for  a  Stand- 
ard Building  in  said  city 

(For  illustration  see  page  59.) 

This  basis  rate  once  obtained,  in  this  manner,  will  be 
the  "  Key  "  Rate  for  rating  all  buildings  in  the  city,  and 
so  ascertained,  it  is  only  necessary,  thereafter,  to  use  the 
following  schedules  for  rating  all  structures. 
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BUILDINGS. 

KEY-RATE— The  key-rate  of  the  city  is  intended  to 
measure  the  average  rate  of  a  standard  building  in  the 
city  ;  but  such  a  building  would  receive  further  deductions 
later,  for  proximity  to  hydrants  on  an  adequate  water 
main,  and  for  private  fire  appliances  156,  156,  etc. 

The  various  items  of  the  schedule  are  numbered  and 
arranged  in  their  numerical  order,  and  they  will,  therefore, 
be  explained  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement^  as  follows: 

38.  WALLS  (other  than  "Party,"  for  which  see  No. 
40)  — If  the  two  side  or  bearing  walla  (or  either  of  them 

charge  for  worse  but  not  both),  vary  in  thickness  from 
standard  construction,  add  according  to  deficiencies. 

This  may  be  computed  by  charging  for  variation  of  the 
wall  from  the  standard  by  estimating  the  averafire  thick- 
ness of  the  standard  required  for  a  building  of  equal 
height  and  charginsr  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  de- 
ficiency of  4  inches  of  average  thickness  or  fraction 
thereof.  (ir  building  gyeb  4  stories  bigh,  boublb  thb 
CHAROB.)  For  example,  the  average  thickness  of  a  four- 
story  wall  according  to  standard  would  be  12  plus  16  plus 
20  plus  24,  equals  total  72  inches,  averaging  say  18  inches 
throughout.  If  the  wall  should  be  12  inches  average 
thickness,  4  cents  should  be  added.  If  two  independent 
walls  adjoin,  4  inches  may  be  deducted  from  the  average 
of  these  requirements. 

The  standard  building  of  the  schedule  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  even  in  cities  with  admirable  building  laws.  Most 
builders  and  architects  regard  a  rule  requiring  an  increase 
of  four  inches  in  thickness  for  each  story  to  the  bot- 
tom as  too  severe  a  requirement.  Such  a  building,  how- 
ever, would  be  calculated  to  confine  a  fire  within  its 
own  four  walls,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion,  after  long  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  all 
buildings  in  the  compact  portions  of  cities  should  be  con- 
structed in  this  manner.  Tn  isolated  locations,  where  the 
owner  of  land  has  no  neighbors,  he  may  well  claim  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  build  as  he  pleases;  but  proper 
consideration  for  community  interests  requires  that,  in 
cities  and  towns,  each  property-owner  should  be  required 
80  to  build  that  the  burning  of  his  property  would  not  nec- 
essarily destroy  that  of  his  neighbor.  Whatever  hardship 
this  may  be  to  him  is  more  than  offset  by  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  his  neighbors  held  to  the  same  rule,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  outnumber  him  a  thousand  to  one. 
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The  schedule  recognizes  the  merit  of  a  wall  such  as  is  re- 
gmied  by  the  New  York  building  law,  however,  as  it  will 
be  fonnd  the  charge  for  variations  from  the  standard  are 
very  light.  A  wall  12  inches  in  thickness,  for  the  upper- 
most 1 5  feet,  increasing  4  inches  in  thickness  for  every  1 5  feet 
below  to  the  foundation,  is  a  good  wall  and  should  not  be 
penalized  more  seriously  than  the  schedule  provides. 

80.  WALLS,  on  buildinga  over  three  stories  high,  if 
average  thicknesB  be  less  than  12  inches  (no  portion  to 
be  less  than  8  inches),  charge  according  to  danger  and 
adjoining  buildings,  not  less  than 8  cts. 

CTfais  In  addiUon  to  No.  88.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  section  provides  for  a  wall 
which  by  reason  of  a  number  of  thick  sections  making  a  high 
average  of  thickness  might  yet  be  weakened  by  one  or  two 
iections  only  8  inches  in  thickness,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

40.  PARTT  WALLS  should  ayerage  4  inches  thicker 
than  independent  walls,  and  should  be  16  inches  for  the 
top  story,  increasing  4  inches  for  each  story  to  the  foun- 
dation; no  portion  to  be  less  than  12  inches.  For  each 
nrcH  of  deficiency  of  the  average  thickness  of  the 
wall  to  be  rated  (charge  for  worse  but  not  both),  from 
tlie  average  thickness  of  a  standard  wall,  charge  (If 
Imilding  is  over  four  stories,  double  the  charge.) 1  et 

For  example,  a  standard  four-story  party  wall  would 
ba  It  plus  80  Dlus  24  plus  28,  equal  total  88,  or  average  22 
Inehes;  and  if  risk  Is  18  Inches  average  thickness,  4  cents 
ibould  be  charged. 

Party  walls  should  be  thicker  than  independent  walls, 
B8  they  are  laid  with  less  care.  Two  independent  walls 
;iraiild  be  '^brought  to  face"  on  both  sides  and  properly 
bonded;  bnt  party  walls  may  be  filled  in  with  '^ats"  and 
may  have  air  spaces,  and  should  be,  as  is  here  required,  at 
least  four  inches  thicker  than  independent  walls. 

41.  PARTT  WALLS— If  party  wall  be  less  than  12 
fnehea  thick  for  any  portion  thereof,  charge  according  to 
danger  and  adjoining  buildings,  not  less  than 10  cts. 

CTfais  In  addlUon  to  No.  40.) 

This  requires  a  charge  for  any  section  less  than  12  inches 
ihick.  An  8*inch  party  wall  would  bring  the  ends  of  the 
floor  beams  of  the  two  buildings  too  near  together. 

Notb:— In  buildings  where   wooden   beams   or  girders 
•  used,  the  ends  or  I 


the  ends  ox  beams  should  be  protected  by  iron 
anchor  boxes  or  tin.  to  prevent  charring  if  in  proximity 
to  flues.  The  timbers  should  also  be  chamfered  ofT  or  cut 
on  a  bevel  of  8  Inches,  so  as  to  be  self-releasing  In  case 


they  are  burned  through,  permitting  them  to  fall  without 
teartnc  oat  the  walla  At  least  one  oeam  in  five,  however. 
should  be  tied  to  the  walls,  to  strengthen  the  building. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  projecting  tongue  or  lug 
on  the  bearing  corresponding  with  a  groove  in  the  lower 
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side  of  the  beam,  which  would  lift  ofC  the  luc  in  case  the 
beam  should  fall.  If  these  provisions  are  made  a  deduc- 
tion may  be  made.    See  item  No.  178. 

42.  WALLS — If  walla  not  parapet  through  roof,  at 

least  12  inches,  and  coped,  add  for  each  exposed  aide. ...       5  cts. 

Note. — If  the  building  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  ad- 
Joining  building  by  a  difference  of  12  inches  or  more, 
without  openings  in  excess  height— unless  openings  be 
protected  with  approved  tin-covered  wood  shutters,  and 
without  wooden  cornices  or  exnosed  woodwork,  no  charge 
need  be  made  for  absence  of  parapet.  If  parapet  exceeds 
12  inches  in  height,  a  deduction  will  be  made  at  No.  126. 

If  it  be  claimed  at  this  point  that  a  parapet  wall 
should  properly  be  three  feet  high ,  it  can  be  answered  that 
such  walls  are  rarely  built,  and  to  charge  for  deficiency  at 
this  point  would  entail  an  unnecessary  amount  of  labor  in 
ninety-nine  risks  out  of  a  hundred.  The  greater  height 
of  wall  is  provided  for  by  deduction.  No.  126,  so  that  it 
will  receive  recognition  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is 
to  be  found,  without  adding  to  the  labor  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  buildings  not  so  protected. 

43.  WALLS — If  the  hrick  are  not  hard  humed  and  of 
good  quality,  or  if  the  mortar  he  of  poor  quality  for  want 
of  sharp  sand,  etc.,  an  additional  charge  should  he  made 

of  not  less  than 20  cts. 

This  charge  is  necessary  and  should  be  intelligently 
made.  Tn  many  sections  it  is  customary  to  charge  all  build- 
ings a  higher  rate  to  cover  faults  of  bricks  and  mortar  inci- 
dent to  the  majority;  but  this  is  imjust  to  those  property- 
owners  who  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  Brooklyn,  for  ex- 
ample, for  many  years  the  market  for  "pale**  or  poorly 
burned  brick  because  of  a  poor  building  law,  if  an  owner 
bought  well  burned  bricks,  with  sharp  sand,  and  erected 
a  proper  structure,  and  his  enterprise  should  not  be  rec- 
ognized, there  would  be  no  encouragement  for  such  apublio- 
spirited  citizen,  other  than  that  of  self-approbation. 

44.  IRON  FRONTS— For  each  iron  front  or  side  not 
backed  up  solidly  with  bricks  and  mortar,  charge 5  cts. 

This  is  an  important  charge  and  it  is  safe  to  make  it,  un- 
less correctly  informed  as  to  the  facts,  so  general  is  the  pre- 
vailing negligence  with  regard  to  the  precaution  of  filling 
in  the  ironwork.  Even  when  backed  up  with  bricks  and 
mortar  an  iron  front  should  be  charged  for  as  a  deviation 
from  a  brick  wall.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  following 
charge. 
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45.  IRON  FRONTS— If  bo  backed  up,  charge 2  cts. 

46.  IRON  FRONTS— If  building  adjoins  other  iron 
fronts,  making  one  continuous  iron  frontage,  add  for  each 

utON  FBOKT  in  the  continuous  line 2  cts. 

Note. — ^Buildines  having  a  continuous  Iron  frontage  are 
not  only  liable  to  oe  ignited  by  the  raised  temperature  of 
the  iron  front  of  the  one  on  Are,  but  the  connection  be- 
tween the  division  walls  and  the  Iron  front  Is  not  always 
thoroughly  cut  off  where  the  front  connects  with  brick 
side  walls,  nor  can  defects  always  be  discovered,  which  Is 
one  reason  for  the  extra  charge. 

On  the  night  of  the  great  fire  in  Worth  street.  New  York, 
January  17, 1879,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  proceed- 
ed from  one  building  to  another,  apparently  without  any 
intervening  obstacle,  was  amazing.  The  mystery  was  solved 
later,  when  it  was  found  that  the  dividing  brick  walls  were 
not  carried  out  to  the  iron  front  in  the  attics,  the  most  dan- 
gerous portions  of  the  buildings,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  flame  from  one  building  to  another 
throughout  a  block  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  distinct  and  separate  risks.  A  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  was  the  result  of  this  culpable  negligence 

on  the  part  of  the  builders  and  architects. 

47.  ROOF — if  approved  composition  covered  with 
gravel,  add 1  ct. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  metal  roof  is  standard.  An  ap- 
proved composition,  covered  with  gravel,  approaches  it  in 
safety. 

48.  ROOF— If  slate  roof,  add 2  cts. 

Slate  roofs  are  objectionable  not  only  because  the  slates 
are  liable  to  crack  in  case  of  fire,  allowing  a  draft,  but  also 
because  they  are  liable  to  fall  and  injure  firemen,  inter- 
fering with  their  efforts  to  save  the  structure. 

49.  ROOF— If  shingled,  add 15  cts. 

50.  If  Hahsabd  Roof  with  Wooden  Fra^te,  even 
though  covered  with  slate  or  metul,  for  8  or  4  story  build- 

inff,  add  for  mansard  one  side 15  cts. 

For  each  additional  side 5  cts. 

61.    For  mansard,  as  above,  on  a  building  of  five  stories 

or  more,  add  for  one  side 20  cts. 

For  each  additional  side 10  cts. 

(This  in  addition  to  height  oharf^e,  63,  64,  65.) 

A  wooden  mansard  roof  has  been  aptly  compared  by  an 
experienced  fire  chief  to  a  lumber-yard  placed  out  of  reach 
of  the  fire  department.  It  is,  of  course,  objectionable  in 
proportion  to  its  height  above  the  grade,  hence  the  charge 
for  height. 
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62.  ROOF  SPACES,  BLIND  ATTICS,  COCK-LOFTS, 
ETC. — If  hollow  air  space  left  next  roof,  plastered  or 
ceiled  below,  add  for  each  vertical  foot t  cts. 

If  pitch  roof  or  slanting  roof  charge  for  maximum 
height  (not  exceeding  a  total  of  lOots.) 

If  said  air  space  communicates  with  eleyator  or  other 
shafts  connecting  it  by  air  drafts  with  the  main  build- 
ing, see  No.  153. 

Roof  spaces,  it  will  be  conceded,  are  decidedly  objection- 
able. They  are  usually  constructed  with  exposed  wood- 
work, and  fire  gaining  access  to  them  soon  reaches  the  un- 
extinguishable  stage.  They  are  found  more  frequently  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North,  to  give  relief  from  sunmier 
heat.  They  should  be  cut  oflE  from  all  the  vertical  drafts, 
like  staircases,  elevator  shafts,  etc. 

58.  FLOORS— If  not  standard,  but  of  two  thicknesses 
of  floor  plank,  and  less  than  3  inches  thick,  or  if  one  course 
of  2  inch  plank,  add t  cts. 

If  the  two  courses  of  floor  plank  cross  each  other  diago- 
nally, which  would  prevent  co-incidence  of  cracks  or  joints, 
the  floor  would  be  more  fire-resisting  and  waterproof. 

54.  FLOORS — If  single,  i.  e.,  with  only  one  course  of 

floor  plank  less  than  2  inches  thick,  charge 5  cts* 

55.  FLOORS — If  floor  beams  or  joists  be  less  than  8 
inches  (say  3  x  10)  thick,   charge  in  addition  to  53  or  54       8  ctit 

This  charge  is  an  important  one  and,  in  some  cities, 
should  be  larger,  not  only  on  account  of  the  small  carrying 
capacity  of  the  floor,  but  also  on  account  of  the  brief  resist- 
ance to  flame  which  smaller  floor  beams  than  3  x  10  (prac- 
tically two-inch  plank  on  edge )  present.  In  some  sections 
this  plan  of  construction  is  so  common  that  it  is  safe  to 
assume  and  charge  for  the  fault  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge, if  investigation  or  inquiry  fails  to  determine  the  facts. 

If  first  floor  "fireproof  or  fire  -resisting,*'  according  to 
standard,  see  deductions,  2s  o.  110,  etc. 

56.  WOODEN  CEILING^If  ceiling  is  sheathed  with 
wood  or  etrawboard  or  other  combustible  material,  add 
necordin/^  to  hazard,  not  less  than  5  cents  for  one  story 
and  3  cents  for  each  additional  story 

67.     WOODEN      SHEATHING— If      side-waUs    are 
sheathed  with  wood,  wood  lath,  furring  or  other  combus- 
tible material    (no  charge  for  dados),  charge  for  one 
story  5  cents  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  story 
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57a.  Cloth  or  paper  ceiling  or  siding  on  wooden  studSy 
each  story,  10  cents. 

Few  property  owners  appreciate  the  difference  in  fire- 
resisting  properties  between  the  old-fashioned  plaster,  and 
wooden  ceilings  with  varnished  surfaces.  Ordinary  plaster, 
even  on  wooden  laths,  will  resist  fire  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  most  persons  suppose.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  broken 
plaster  is  penalized  by  a  fault  of  management  charge.  No. 
144. 

68.  AREA — If  ground-floor  area  in  excess  of  2,500 
square  feet  and  not  exceeding  5.000  square  feet,  add  for 
•ach  1,000  square  feet  in  excess  of  2,500  square  feet 1  ct. 

59.  AREA — ^If  ground  floor  exceeds  5,000  square  feet, 
add  for  each  1,000  in  excess  of  2.500  up  to  10,000  : 

In  huildings  not  over  3  stories  higli 2  cts. 

•*        "  over  3  stories  and  not  over  C 3  cts. 

CO.  AREA — If  ground -floor  exceeds  10,000  square  feet, 
add  for  each  1,000  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  2,500  : 

In  buildings  not  over  3  stories  high 2%  cts. 

**        •*         over  3  stories  and  not  over  6 5  eta. 

(Not  exceeding  a  total  of  200  cents.) 

02.     AREA — ^If  building  exceeds  6  stories  in  height  and 
10,000  square  feet  of  ground  floor  area,  double  the  area 
eharge. 

(Not  exceeding  a  total  of  800  cents.) 

If  building  is  of  standard  fire-resisting  construction 
throughout,  one-half  the  area  charge  only  to  be  made. 

Oitx-Stobt  Building,  one-half  the  charge  for  three- 
•tory. 

Two-Stobt,  Building,  two-thirds  the  charge  for  three- 
•tory. 

If  curtain,  cross  or  division  walls,  sub-dividing  and 
•trengthening  the  building,  even  though  with  arched  open- 
ings or  doorways,  deduct  10  per  cent,  of  area  charge  for 
each  wall  so  dividing  tlie  risk,  not  exceeding  a  total  deduc- 
tion of  40  per  cent,  of  the  area  charge.  Communications 
with  adjoining  buildings  unprotected,  charge  for  area  both 
buildings  and  allow  for  the  division  walls. 

SniGLC  Occupancy — If  only  one  tenant  (outside  of 
dwelling  and  oftice  tenants)  twenty  per  cent.  (20%)  of 
the  area  charge  may  be  deducted.  (N.  B. — Single  occu- 
pancy, as  a  rule«  involves,  with  undivided  responsibility 
and  management,  greater  care  and  cleanliness  and,  also, 
lesa  crowding  of  merchandise  on  floors  by  piling  or  tier- 
ing.) 

These  charges  are  framed  recognizing  the  fact  that  area, 
whUe  in  itself  objectionable,  is  especially  so  when  found 
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in  connection  with  height.  Fires  in  buildings  of  large  area 
and  excessive  height  combined  are  rarely  extinguished, 
when  once  started,  by  even  the  best  fire  departments,  and 
are  generally  '*  conflagration  breeders." 

Division  partition  walls  are  recognized  as  deserving  of 
lower  rates  for  two  reasons :  Firsts  because  they  deaden  the 
fire^  on  the  same  principle  that  bricks  mixed  with  the  coal 
in  a  furnace  would  retard  combustion;  and^  second,  be- 
cause they  afford  barriers  and  comers^  compartments  or 
bulkheads^  so  to  speak^  into  which  the  fire  department  can 
crowd  a  fire  and  possibly  extinguish  it. 

63.  HEIGHT— For  fifth  story,  add 5  cts. 

64.  HEIGHT— For  sixth  story,  add lOcta. 

65.  HEIGHT— For  seventh  story,  add 25  cts. 

66.  HEIGHT — For  each  story  in  excess  of  seven,  add.  40  cts. 

These  charges  cumulative;  for  example,  a  seven  story 
building  would  have  40  cents  added.  If  any  story  double 
height,  charge  for  two. 

Note. — If  building  Is  of  standard  construction  through* 
out  It  may  be  seven  stories  high  without  extra  charge  In  a 
fire  department  town  whose  key-rate  does  not  exceed  80  oents. 

66a.    For  eighth  story  on  standard  building t4  cts. 

66b.    For  ninth  story  on  standard  building 40  cts. 

Those  who  think  larger  height  charges  than  the  above 
should  be  made  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Nos.  38y  39^  40  and  41^  as  to  wall  requirements, 
together  with  the  area  charges  62^  etc.,  will  make  the  rate 
sufficiently  high  for  tall  buildings,  especially  if  not  excep- 
tionally well  constructed. 

While  the  charges  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  higher 
stories  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  severe,  there  are  few  un- 
derwriters who  would  not  prefer  to  let  seven-story  build- 
ings of  ordinary  construction  go  uninsured  at  prevailing 
rates. 

67.  ELEYATOHS— If  not  in  shafi^  according  to  the 
standard,  but  in  hall-way  or  enclosed  in  lath  and  plaster 
partitions, or  with  self-closing  traps  at  each  floor,  charge. .        Sets. 

67a.  Cut  off  by  brick  or  fire-proof  shaft,  but  doors  not 
standard,  or  with  wood  sills,  or  if  windows  in  shaft  are  not 
wire  glass  or  otherwise  fire  resistant,  charge 8  cts. 

68.  ELEVATORS— If  open  from  floor  to  floor  and 
varying  from  above,  charge 18  cts. 

69.  ELEVATORS— If  the  shaft  is  sheathed  or  lined 
with  wood  (unless  covered  with  tin  or  galvanized  iron, 

in  which  case  half  charge),  charge 16  cti. 
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If  eldvator  and  stairway  are  combined  and  contained 
in  the  same  aliaft  or  opening,  uiai^e  only  one  charge  for 
the  two.  If  more  than  one  elevator,  charge  for  worst  and 
sdd  one-fourth  charge  for  each  in  excess  of  one.  If 
elevators  are  provided  with  traps  which  arc  not  automatic, 
or  traps  closed  only  at  night,  no  dbduction  can 
BB  MADB  FOR  THE  SAME.  If  bottom  of  olevator  shaft 
used  for  closets,  see  Na  141. 

70.  ELEVATORS— One-half  the  above  charges  for 
elevators  in  buildincs  otherwise  stiuidard  throughout^  or 
in  buildings  occupied  exclusively  fob  offices. 

Nothing  80  weakens  the  fire-resisting  properties  of  a 
building  as  unprotected  openings  from  cellar  to  roof,  such 
as  unenclosed  stairways,  open  elevator  shafts,  well-holes, 
etc  They  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  fire  throughout  the 
structure  on  the  same  principle  that  a  stovepipe  promotes 
combustion  in  a  stove ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  faults 
in  mercantile  buildings.  Even  when  enclosed  in  ordinary 
lath  and  plaster  partitions,  with  wooden  doors  at  each  floor, 
combustion  may  be  retarded  sufficiently  to  enable  the  fire 
department  to  arrive  in  time  to  save  the  building.  Every 
minute  gained  when  a  fire  starts  increases  the  probability 
of  extinction.  In  this  view,  it  is  a  grave  question  if  the  pro- 
tection of  these  communications  from  fioor  to  fioor  be  not 
more  important  than  the  structural  composition  of  the 
floors  themselves.  It  is  possible  to  protect  an  elevator  shaft 
even  after  the  erection  of  a  building,  by  metallic  lath  and 
plaster. 

71.  STAIKWAY&— If  not  enclosed  according  to  the 
standard,  but  in  separate  hallway  or  shaft  enclosed  by 
lath  and  plaster  partitions  with  Belf-cloaing  spring-doors 

at  each  floor,  or    automatic   trap-doors  in  noors,  charge       7  cts. 

(It  charge  has  been  made  for  67,  68  or  69  one-half 
charge— halve  the  smaller  charge.) 

71a.  If  Stairways  are  simply  provided  with  traps  which 
are  closed  only  at  night,  charge 12  cts. 

71b.  Cut  off  by  brick  or  tile  hallways,  but  doors  not 
iron  or  metal  covered,  or  if  lights  in  panels  are  not  wire 
glass,  or  otherwise  fire  resistant,  charge 6  cts. 

71c.  If  stairs  in  the  above  case  be  fire-proof  with  in- 
combastible  treads,  charge  only 2  cts. 

72.  STAIRWAYS — If  the  enclosure  is  of  wooden  par- 
titions instead  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  self-closing  doors 

at  each  floor,  charge 10  cts. 

(If  charge  has  been  made  for  67,  68  or  69  one-half 
ohaige— halve  the  smaller  charge.) 

73."^  ST  AIR  WAYS— If  open  staircases  from  floor  to 
floor  throughout  building,  not  cut  ofT  by  partitions  with 
■elf-closing  doors,  charge  according  to  hazard,  not  less  than      15  ctf 
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(If  charge  has  been  made  for  67,  68  or  09  one-half 
ohara;e— halve  smaller  charge.) 

If  more  than  one  stah^aj  charge  for  wont  and  add  oo^ 
fourth  charge  for  each  additional. 

No  charge  under  these  stairway  items  for  buikUnff§ 
occupied  exd\i$ivdy  for  offlM  or  dwellinffs  06000  firwt  9Ufy 
when  •Udrway  does  not  open  itUd  Uore, 

There  would  be  no  charge,  of  course,  for  stairway  in 
standard  building. 

It  will  be  observed  that  proviBion  is  made  for  smaller 
charges  for  each  subsequent  breaking  of  a  floor  by  stair- 
cases,  elevators,  etc.,  on  the  principle  that  while  two  holes  in 
a  fence  are  worse  than  one,  they  are  not  twice  as  bad. 

74.  WELL-HOLES,  HATCHWAYS.  ETC.— If  not  pro- 
vided with  self-closing  traps,  add,  according  to  size^  for 

EACH  FLOOB  PiEBCED,  not  Icss  than •••••       5  eta. 

If  well-holes  have  approved  traps,  half  chaige. 

Make  full  charge  for  each,  for  each  floor.  No  allowance 
for  traps  which  are  not  automatic  in  every  particular  and 
which  do  not  fit  openings  closely. 

Probably  no  better  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  extin- 
guishing a  fire  in  a  building  with  well-holes  is  to  be  found 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Building,  in  Pittsburg,  which, 
although  of  fireproof  construction,  failed  to  protect  the 
merchandise  in  its  various  stories,  which  was  burned  as 
effectually  as  if  in  a  stove. 

75.  WOODEN  CHUTES,  DUMB-WAITERS,  (unless 
enclosed  in  brick  with  standard  doors),  VENTILATINQ 
SHAFTS,  BELT  HOLES  and  openings  through  floors  for 
steam  and  water  pipes,  etc,  tend  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
fire  throughout  the  building  and  should  be  charged  for 
according  to  size,  not  less  in  any  case,  for    bach    and 

FOR  BACH  FLOOR  FISROBD,  than 3  CtS. 

If  dumb-waltcrs  are  in  brick  shaft,  but  the  doors  to 
floors  are  not  sheet  iron  or  metal  lined,  deduct  only  S0% 
from  charge  in  order  to  compel  their  being  made  standard. 

Note. — No  charge  need  be  made  for  openings  for  steam 
and  water  pipes  if  the  space  around  the  pipes  is  flUed  in 
with  mineral  wool,  asbestos  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
terial, or  otherwise  arranged  to  prevent  draughts  and 
leakage  of  water  to  floor  below. 

A  fire  in  the  "fire-proof"  Mills  Building,  New  York, 
passed  from  one  story  to  another  through  the  channels  for 
electric  light  wires  and  pipes.  Such  communicatioiis  from 
one  floor  to  another,  especially  where  dumb-waiters  are 
used,  should  always  be  charged  for. 

Dunib-waitors  should  be  in  a  fire-proof  shaft,  with 
standard  doors  at  each  story.  This  is  required  by  the 
New  York  Building  Law. 
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In  the  case  of  the  f!re  in  the  Cammeyer  Building, 
January  18,  1899,  the  fire  went  rapidly  from  one  story  to 
another  through  dumb-waiters  with  wooden  shafts 
and  wooden  doors,  which  had  been  used  for  sending  goods 
from  one  story  to  another.  The  firemen  could  not  under- 
stand the  matter  until  the  fire  had  revealed  the  fault. 
It  is  a  grave  question  whether  such  concealed  avenues 
for  fire  are  not  much  worse  than  well-holes,  which  the 
firemen  know  they  must  guai^.  An  illustration  of  this 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fire  in  Bloomingdalc  Bros.' 
store,  in  New  York,  where  the  fire  department  held  the 
fire  at  the  well-hole,  knowing  the  danger,  although  the 
same  men  failed  to  hold  the  fire  in  the  Cammeyer  Build- 
ing owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  ignorant  of  these 
concealed  passages  for  fiame. 

76.  SKYLIGHTS— If    more    than    three  feet  square 
(nine  square  feet),  add  for  each  nine  square  feet  or  frac- 
tion thereof  in  excess  (not  exceeding  a  total  of  25  cents)       2  cts. 

(If  metalllo  ftrames  and  heayy  deck  or  priBmatlo  glass  or 
wire  irlass,  no  charge.  Glass  should  be  H-inch  If  through  roof 
and  ^-incn  if  through  floor.) 

77.  SKYLIGHTS— If  covered  abore  and  below  with 
strong  wire  netting,  one-half  charge 

78.  SKYLIGHTS— If  skylight  is  monitor  style,  i.  e., 
box  form  with  raised  sides,  charge  for  square  feet  in  sides 
as  well  as  top 

It  is  so  easy  to  construct  these  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  not  afford  an  entrance  to  burning  brands,  by  wire  glass 
or  wire  protection,  that  they  should  be  roundly  charged  for. 
A  large  skylight  of  ordinary  construction  may  readily  be  as 
objectionable  as  a  shingle  roof. 

79.  CORNICJES — ^For  wooden  cornices,  wooden  dormer 
windows,  cupolas,  monitor  roofs,  large  wooden  signs,  or 
other  exceptional  features,  add  according  to  hazard,  tak- 
ing into  account  height  of  building  and  nature  of  ex- 
poearea,  not  less,  however,  in  any  case  than 8  cts. 

This  charge  is  probably  self-explanatory. 

80.  WOODEN  AWNINGS— If  building  has  wooden 
awnings,  and  is  only  one  story  high,  so  that  awning 

would  endanger  roof,  add 10  cts. 

81.  If  in  non-fire  department  town,  charge  from.   ...  10  to  20  cts. 

82.  WOODEN  AWNINGS— If  building  is  two  stories 
or  more  high  (in  which  case  there  would  be  less  danger 

to  roof  timbers) ,  charge 1  ct. 

88.    If  in  non-fire  department  town,  charge  from 6  to  10  cts. 
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The  difference  in  charge  for  wooden  awnings  on  one-story 
buildings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  framed 
into  the  roof  timbers,  and  an  entire  block  might  in  this  way 
get  on  fire,  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago  in  Pensacola, 
¥l&.,  where  a  block  of  one-story  brick  buildings,  supposed  to 
be  exceptionally  good  risks,  burned  from  this  cause,  and  one 
company  lost  $18,000.  They  are  less  dangerous,  of  course, 
in  higher  buildings,  where  the  framing  of  the  awnings 
would  be  in  the  brickwork  of  the  building,  and  would  have 
no  connection  with  the  woodwork  thereof. 

84.  LIGHTING— If  by  electricity,  with  syatem  and 
installation  in  compliance  with  National  Board  rules  and 
specifications,  add 8  eta. 

85.  If  electrical  installation  not  in  compliance  with 
board  rules,  or  in  unsafe  condition,  see  No.  154. 

For  swinging  gas  brackets,  see  No.  142. 

"No  matter  how  safe  the  electric  light  installation  may  be 
supposed,  it  is  worth  two  cents  in  the  rate  ;  and  if  unsafe  it 
is  diflBcult  to  place  any  proper  charge  upon  it.    The  penalty 

of  25  cents  (154)  is  not  too  high. 

86.  LIGHTING— If  by  kerosene,  add 9  cts. 

(No  charge  if  charge  of  two  cents  or  more  has  been  made  for 
electric  light.) 

Any  other  system  of  lighting  must  be  subject  to 
approval  of  Local  Board  of  Underwriters  and  charged  for  by  rule. 

At  the  Hartford  convention,  which  passed  upon  the  Uni- 
versal Schedule,  the  point  was  aptly  made  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates that  inasmuch  as  electricity  and  kerosene  were 
charged  the  same  rate,  they  should  be  treated  as  inter- 
changeable; and,  logically,  if  half  the  building  should  be 
lighted  by  electricity  and  the  other  half  by  kerosene,  there 
should  be  one  charge  for  the  whole  building.  The  conven- 
tion took  this  view  of  the  matter. 

87.  HEATING — If  by  furnace,  add 8  cts. 

88.  HEATING— If  by  furnace  with  metallic  oold-air 
box  and  hot-air  pipes  through  brick  walls,  and  one  register 
fastened  open,  add  (instead  of  No.  87) 2  cts. 

All  vertical  hot-air  pipes  should  be  inclosed  in  the  brick 
walls  whenever  possible  ;  if  passing  horizontally  between  a 
floor  and  the  ceiling  below,  or  vertically  in  lath  and  plaster 
partition  between  studs,  they  should  be  double,  with  an  inch 
space  between  the  two  pipes,  and  the  studs  should  be 
sheathed  with  tin.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain these  facts,  some  charge  should  be  made  for  all  hot-air 
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pipes  of  this  character  and  not  less  than  two  cents  should 
be  added. 

A  metallic  cold-air  box  or  duct  of  tin  or  galvanized  iron 
is  essential  for  health  as  well  as  for  safety  iV>om  fire.  A 
wooden  box  soon  opens  joints  and  cracks  from  shrinking, 
taking  the  foul  air  of  the  cellar^  from  damp  coal,  decaying 
vegetables,  etc.,  and  forcing  it  throughout  the  living  and 
deeping  rooms  of  the  house  by  the  operation  of  the  furnace. 
If  property-owners  could  be  made  to  realize  this  all  cold-air 
boxes  would  be  of  metaL 

89.  HEATING— If  by  stoves,  add 2cts. 

90.  HEATING — ^If  stove-pipes  through  floors  or  hollow 
partitioDS  with  double  thimbles  or  safely  protected,  charge 

lor  each  passage  from  3  cts.  to 10  cts. 

91.  H£ATING-If  through  partition  not  protected, 
charge  at  No.  140. 

93.  HBATING^Stove-pipes  through  windows,  roofs, 
etc.,  protected  by  double  metal  chimneys,  etc..  No.  140. 

93.  HEATING— Stove-pipes  through  whidows,  roofs, 
etc,  not  protected  bv  double  metal  chimneys,  etc..  No. 
140. 

94.  HEATING — If  stove-pipe  enters  bottom  of  flue 
vertically,  charge  at  No.  140. 

95.  HEATING — If  stove-pipe  enters  chimney  in  attic 
or  unused  room,  charge  at  No.  140. 

96.  HEATING— Natural  gas  or  oU  fuel,  with  approved 
pressure  regulatiug  appliances,  add 6  cts. 

97.  CHIMNETS— If  not  built  from  ground  but  resting 

on  beams  or  brackets,  charge  for  each 6  cts. 

NOTB. — ^There  should  be  not  less  than  six  courses  of 
brick  at  the  bottom,  or  three  courses  with  a  flaerstone. 

These  would  get  an  additional  charge  if  less  thnn  8  inches 
thick,  under  No.*  98,  and  if  of  poor  bricks  and  mortar 
would  be  charged  again  under  No.  100. 

98.  CHIMNEYS— If  inadequate  for  service  required 
or  with  flue-walls  less  than  8  inches  thick — *' half  brick 
chimneys/'  unless  latter  are  lined  with  pipe  of  burnt 

elay  or  cast  iron,  charge  from  5  cents  to 50  cts. 

99.  CHIMNEYS— If  chimney  rests  on  attic  floor  beam 

or  roof  joists,  charge  ( in  addition  to  No.  97 ) 95  cts. 

100.  CHIMNEYS— If  constructed  of  poor  bricks  or 
mortar,  charge  not  less  than  (this  is  in  addition  to  No. 

43) 20  cts. 

101.  CHIMNEYS — If  cement  or  terra  cotta  chimneys, 

add 50cte. 

102.  STREET— If  street  on  which  building  fronts  is 
unpaved  or  otherwise  inaccessible,  especially  during  wet 
seasons,  for  fire  department,  add,  according  to  hazard,  not 

less  than 10  cts. 

df  no  Are  department,  no  charge  for  this.) 
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103.  STREET—If  less  than  sixty  feet  wide  from  bufld- 
ing  to  building  (t.  e.,  including  sidewalks),  but  not  less  than 

50,  add  (unless  opposite  side  of  street  is  vacant) 8  ctSi 

104.  STREET^For  each  5  feet  less  than  50  in  width, 
unless  opposite  side  of  street  is  vacant,  add 8  eta. 

Not B.— This  charire  for  narrowness  of  street  on  which  the  build- 
inic  Is  located  is  necessary  in  addition  to  any  obarire  tbat  may  have 
been  made  in  the  basis  rate  in  a  city  of  narrow  streets,  which 
charge  is  intended  to  cover  the  conflai^ratlon  hazard;  the  oharice  on 
each  buildinic  for  inaocesstbllity  of  street  to  fire  department  is 
necessary  even  where  the  extra  city  charire  ha^  been  made.  In  8t. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  or  Mobile,  where  the  majority  of  the  streets  are  from  40 
to  50  feet  in  width,  the  rate  of  a  risk,  even  on  a  street  UO  feet  wide, 
by  reanon  of  the  exposure  of  all  buUdinKs  behind  it,  rendering  it 
more  liable  to  bam  by  a  sweeping  conflagration,  shooid  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  ballding  which  fmnts  on  a  narrow  street  lying 
between  two  120- foot  streets,  in  a  city  like  Wa^hlogton  or  Salt  Lake, 
where  only  the  charge  for  the  risk  itself  is  necessary. 

105.  OVERHEAD  WIRES,  TELEGRAPH.  ETC.,  on 
poles  in  front  of  building  in  sufficient  number  to  interfere 
with  operations  of  fire  department,  charge  according  to 
quantity  not  less  than 2  cts. 

These  interfere  seriously  with  the  operations  of  the  fiie 
department,  especially  in  the  case  of  water-towers  and 
ladders. 

106.  NUMBER  OF  TENANTS  (other  than  office  and 
dwelling  tenants) — For  each  tenant  in  excess  of  one,  add      2  cts. 

This  is  intended  as  a  personal  charge,  only,  to  cover  the 
average  moral  hazard,  carelessness,  negligence,  etc.,  which 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tenants. 

The  physical  hazard  of  additional  tenants  by  reason  of 
extra  quantity  or  cubic  feet  of  material,  stock,  etc.,  will  be 
provided  for  by  other  charges,  area,  height,  etc.,  and  by 
the  charge  for  stocks  above  or  below  the  grade  floor,  and 
area  charge  (Note  to  No.  62),  where  it  will  be  seen  dis- 
crimination is  made  in  favor  of  single  occupancy  buildings. 

As  explained,  this  clause  is  not  intended  for  the  physical 
hazard  of  a  tenant,  but  as  a  personal  charge.  Of  conrse, 
there  is  a  personal  equation  in  the  case  of  every  tenant  of  a 
building,  and  each  additional  human  being  with  interest  in 
collecting  insurance  may  be  said  to  increase  the  moral 
hazard.  On  this  account,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  charge 
for  every  tenant  should  be  at  least  5  cents,  but  this  would 
increase  the  rate  to  an  uncollectible  figure,  and,  moreover, 
would  be  unjust,  as  we  think  the  following  considerationB 
would  demonstrate: 

In  fire  department  cities  less  than  5%  of  the  losses  are 
lotaL    We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  majority  of 
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incendiary  fires  would  result  in  total  losses.  With  the 
choice  of  time  and  circumstance  the  incendiary  is  almost 
certain  to  succeed;  his  fires  usually  take  place  in  the  night, 
and  he  can  so  contrive  them  as  to  insure  totality.  This 
being  so,  incendiary  fires,  or  at  least  a  very  large  majority 
of  them,  would  be  found  in  the  total  losses  and,  therefore, 
mast  be  less  than  5^  of  the  whole  number  of  fires.  We 
think  few  underwriters  would  claim  that  one-half  of  the 
*  'total"  fires  were  incendiary ;  if  this  be  a  fact,  one  cent  would 
be  enough  on  a  50  cent  risk  and  two  cents  on  a  1%  risk. 
These  supposititious  figures  are  confirmed,  we  may  add,  by 
the  tabulation  of  the  causes  of  fires  made  by  taking  the 
opinions  of  careful  adjusters,  expressed  at  the  time  of  inves- 
tigating and  adjusting  the  loss,  in  more  than  20,000  fires. 

106a.  For  each  manufacturing  tenant  in  nddition  to  the 
highest  rated  one  (which  is  charged  for  in  No.  128)  add 

ten  per  cent.  (10%  )  of  the  first  column  charges  of  such 

additional  tenants. 

As  already  explained,  the  ignitibility  and  combustibility 
hazards  of  occupancy  are  measured  by  the  first  column 
charge  in  the  tabic;  the  addition,  therefore,  of  lOj^  of  this 
first  column  charge  for  each  manufacturing  tenant  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rated  one  (which  is  charged  for  specifically 
at  No.  127)  will  adjust  the  rate  to  the  compound  hazard  of 
a  number  of  manufacturing  tenants. 

This  charge  and  106b  arc  intended  for  rating  mercan- 
tile buildings  occupied  in  part  for  light  manufacturing 
purposes,  such  as  are  found  in  the  larger  cities. 

106b.  MANUFACTURING  RISKS— Charge  one-fifth  of 
•01  for  each  operative  employed  in  excess  of  lO.not  exceed- 
ing a  total  of  25  cents  in  risks  where  Uie  first  column  charge 
does  not  exceed  25  cents,  and  double  this  amount  in  wood 

working  and  other  hazards  where  the  first  column  charge  ex- 
oeeda  25  cents,  but  not  exceeding  a  total  of  1.00  cents 

In  a  building  with  a  number  of  tenants  the  charge 
should  not  be  doubled  for  all  of  the  open  Mvep,  but  only 
for  the  number  of  operatives  of  the  woodworker  or  other 
tenant  whose  first  column  charge  is  in  excess  of  25  cents. . . 

It  is  believed  this  charge  will  be  self-explanatory,  as  in- 
tended to  measure  the  extent  of  processes  according  to  the 
number  of  operatives. 

107.    AGE  OF  BUILDING— If  over  20  years,  add 2  cts. 

If  building  is  in  poor  repair,  charge  at  No.  144. 

This  is  intended  to  measure  the  hazard  of  age  in  all 
buildings  as  an  average,  and  would  probably  cover  the  cases 
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which  are  not  specifically  measured  as  to  variatioiiB  from 
standard^  etc. 

108.  FRAME  REARS,  EXTENSIONS,  ETC.— Ac- 
cording to  danger  and  number  in  block,  not  less  than ....      10  eta. 

If  frame  portion  is  protected  with  approved  metal  cover- 
ing, halve  charge. 

Note. — ^This  is  very  important,  as  entire  brick  blocks 
are  frequently  destroyed  by  reason  of  small  frame  rears 
and  exteosions.    See  dia^^m  of  SaUivan,  Ind. 

Brick  buildings  with  frame  extensions  may  often  prove 
no  more  desirable  or  safe  than  frame  buildings. 

109.  STONE  PIERS,  STONE  COLUMNS,  PILLARS, 
or  brick  piers  with  bond  stones,  carrying  important 
weighta,  especially  if  mipporting  beams  or  girdcrM  in  the 
interior  of  huildinga,  in  hasementa,  cellara,  etc,  charge 
according  to  number  not  less  than 5  cte. 

(Stone  oolamns  subjected  to  fire  and  water  are  certain  to  dis- 
integrate and  wreck  the  baildinir  if  located  in  the  interior.    In  ex- 
terior walls  they  are  not,  as  a  ralCf  dangerous.) 

This  charge  is  an  important  one.  Stone  is  a  dangerous 
building  material,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  columns. 

The  danger  of  bond  stones  in  piers  is  that  they  disin- 
tegrate under  the  action  of  fire  and  water^  and,  the  moment 
they  crack,  fail  in  their  purpose  of  distributing  the  super- 
imposed weight  over  the  entire  pier  and  throw  the  excess 
of  it  on  a  comparatively  small  area,  which  splits  the  brick- 
work and  results  in  the  fall  of  the  pier  if  not  of  the  en- 
tire structure.  Strangely  enough,  they  are  advocated  by 
many  builders  and  architects,  who  have  in  mind  only  the 
strengtherjng  of  the  pier  for  weight-carrying  purposes, 
overlooking  the  serious  danger  of  the  failure  of  the  bond 
stones  and  cap  stones  for  that  very  purpose  in  case  of  fire. 

The  burning  of  the  Cammeyer  building,  in  New  York, 
January  18, 1899,  showed  how  utterly  unreliable,  in  case  of 
fire,  are  bond  stones  and  cap  stones,  even  if  of  granite  of  ex- 
tra thickness.  They  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  and 
would  be  under  the  New  York  building  law  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  stone  interests  opposed  their  exclusion. 

The  best  bond  for  a  pier  is  a  cast-iron  bond,  with  holes 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  mortar.  Cast-iron  will  not  rust 
to  the  point  of  danger  and  will  answer  the  purpose  admirar 
bly. 

110.  UNPROTECTED  IRON  COLUMNS— CastJroii, 
10  cts.  ;  Bteel  or  wrought-iron,  15  cts 
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The  greater  charge  for  steel  or  wrought-iron  colamns  is 
due  to  the  greater  danger  of  rust  (see  page  63)  and  of 
warping.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  opinion  of 
iron  experts  almost  without  exception,  and  the  various 
fires  in  New  York,  especially  that  of  the  Appleton  Build- 
ing, in  Bond  Street,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  of  the 
later  fire  in  the  Cammeyer  Building,  already  referred  to, 
where  6-inch  cast-iron  columns  stood  the  heat  better 
than  the  bond  stones  in  piers,  justify  the  difference  in  rate. 

111.  8TBAM  BOILER— (except  for  heating)  Inside  first 
floor  or  basement,  .05;  upstairs,  .10;  wood  shavings  for 
fuel,  1.00 

If  boiler  in  fire-proof  room  cut  off  In  approved  manner, 
nocliarge. 

113.  POWER — Steam,  electric,  gas  or  easoline  for 
running  siiaftinf,  cliarge  according  to  hazard  and  Board 
Rules.    If  unaaatij   arranged,    charge   under  faults  of 

MANAOSMENT. 


116.    Total  Defxcisnciss  Plus  Ebt-Ratb. 


DBDUCTIOM8  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

117.  If  no  cellar  or  basement,  deduct 10  ^  of  above  total  • 

118.  SMALL  RISKS -If  building  is  not 
over  1,500  square  feet  of  ground  floor  area,  say 
25x00,  and  not  over  three  stories  high,  deduct.  .10  ^      " 

110.  FLOORS — For  tin  or  sheet-iron  between 
floors,  deduct  from  schedule  rate  obtained  an 
amount  equal  to 5%      *'  '* 

130.    FLOORS— If  water-proof,  deduct 2  %      "  •* 

181.  FLOORS — If  water  -  proof,  arranged 
with  waste-ways  and  scuppers  and  inclined  to 
carry  off  surplus  water  thrown  by  fire  depart- 
ment to  sewer  or  street,  deduct 5  ^      "  " 

131a.  If  fioors  exceed  8  inches  in  thickness 
deduct  1%  for  each  excess  inch  (this  in  addition 
to  119,  130  and  131). 

183.  FLOORS— If  the  grade  fioor  be  flre- 

Eroof,  protecting  the  upper  portion  of  the 
uilding  from  fires  in  the  basement  or  cellar, 
and  the  communicating  stairway  to  main 
building  thoroughly  cut  off,  deduct 10  ^      *' 

188.    FLOORS— For  each    fire-proof    floor 

above  the  grade  floor,  deduct 5  % 

(Not  exceeding  40j(  in  all.) 

184.  CEILINGS  AND  PARTITIONS— If 
of  incombustible  material  throughout  or  plaster. 
ed  on  metallic  studs  and  lathing,  the  lathing  to 
have  a  good  key  for  plaster,  (no  deduction  for 
this  in  fire-proof  construction),  deduct 10  % 
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125.    CEILINGS,       PARTITIONS      AND 

FURRING— If  metallic   lathing   on    wooden 

Btuds,  deduct 5  %  of  abore  total. 

NoTR— If  the  main  ''  fore  and  aft "  partition  separat- 
\ng  halls  containing  Btairs  and  elevators  from  the 
stores,  be  of  brick  or  metallic  iHthin^r,  etc.,  with  pro- 
tected openincs  it  would  save  building  from  cbarget 
67, 68, 69, 70,  etc.,  as  to  elevators  and  stairways. 

128.  PARAPET  WALLS— If  carried  more 
than  12  inches  above  roof  on  all  exposed  sides, 
and  coped  or  covered,  deduct  for  each  foot  in 
excess  of  one  (not  exceeding  8^  in  all) 1  %       "  *' 

Not*.— Parapet  walls  which  are  three  feet  or  more 
in  height  are  improved  if  pierced  for  the  use  of  hose. 

Total  Deductions %     (of  No.  118) 

These  are  treated  as  deductions  for  two  reasons :  First, 
they  are  of  exceptional  occurrence  and  save  the  time  of 
considering  them  in  at  least  95%  of  all  risks^  which  would 
be  lost  by  charging  for  their  absence  as  a  deficiency. 
Second^  treating  them  as  deductions  prevents  loss  to 
the  companies  if  overlooked  by  rating  experts.  The  prop- 
erty-owner may  be  relied  upon  not  to  overlook  them.  This 
will  further  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  making 
deductions  for  exceptional  features  of  risks  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  stipulated  for  in  the  require- 
ments for  a  standard  building.  It  is  believed  that  the 
two  reasons  given  for  recognizing  them  by  deductions 
will  be  regarded  as  sufficient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  probably  be  conceded  that  it  is  best  to  make 
the  description  of  a  standard  building  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  educational  to  an  owner 
who  contemplates  building  as  a  guide  for  such  construc- 
tion as  will  secure  for  him  the  lowest  rate,  either  by 
escaping  charges  for  variations  from  standard  or  by 
securing  deductions  for  exceptionally  good  features. 

127.  RESULT-RATE  OP  BUILDING  UNOCCUPIED.  cts. 

OCCUPANCY,  add  the  fiirnre  named  for  the  occupancy  it  the  flrst 
column  of  the  alpbal>etical  table  of  occupancies,  p.  148,  selectinff.  In 
case  there  be  more  than  one  occupancy,  the  hlirbest  rated  one  for 
such  addition,  to  ^et  the  occupied  rate  of  buildinic ;  retail  dnuett  for 
example,  add  10  cents,  while  ciirars  and  tobacco  add  only  6  oenta ; 
the  10  cent  charge,  therefore,  should  be  selected. 

128.  RESULT— RATE  OF  BUILDING  OOCUPIED.... 

Subject  to  any  deductions  to  which  the  risk  may  be  entitled  In 
the  list,  Nos.  155,  156,  &c.,  page  45 

129.  RESULT— NET  RATE  OP  BUILDING  OCCU- 
PIED, UNEXPOSED 
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130.     EXPOSURE— Add  according  to  hazard^ 

180a.    CONFLAGRATION  HAZARD  due  to  congested 
basilicas  district 

NoTs.— Chargo  No.  27  in  tbe  City  Schedule  is  iotonded  to  cover 
the  danger  of  a  swefpinic  fire  liable  to  destroy  mercantile  district, 
while  the  obarire  here  refers  merely  to  the  confiagration  trroap 
fonndin  some  eiiiei,  such  as  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
tt  aL,  due  to  high  and  large  area  buildings,  combined  with  de- 
ficient street  mains,  etc. 

181.  RESULT— NET  RATE  OF  BUILDING  OCCU- 
PIED AND  EXPOSED 

181a.   AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS— (Sec  rule  page  51). 

DEDUCT  FOR. .%  CO-INSURANCE— (See  rule  p.  52) 
On  buildings  in    fire    department 
towns,  for  80;S 15^  of  above  total. 

On  buildings  in  non-fire  department 

towns,  for  805^ l}i%        "        '* 

Ftor  explanation  of  these  percentage  deductions  see  page  106. 

182.  RESULT— RATE  OF  BUILDING  OCCUPIED, 
WITH %  CO-INSURANCE 

NoTB.— To  seoure  deduction  for  co-insurance  the  percentage  co- 
Insorance  clause  must  be  attached  to  policy. 

ADD  FOR  ADVERSE  LEGISLATION,  taxation; 
etc,  No.  180  to  No.  139,  p.  42 

ADD  FOR  FAULTS  OF  MANAGEMENT,  if  any. 
No.  140  to  No.  154,  pp.  42-43 

FINAL  RATE  OF  BUILDING 


To  Obtain  Bate  on  Stock. 

Rate  of  building  occupied.  No.  128 cts. 

Deduct  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  building 

(i. «.,  one-fourth  of  excess  of  item  No.  137  over  25  cents) 

as  follows— Rate  No.  127  cents,  luinus  25  cents, 

equals  cents :  one-fourt  h  of  which 

cents  (deducted  from  No.  128)  leaves 

(Extend  difference  into  further  column) 

N.  B.— This  will  be  the  KEY  OR  BASIS  RATE  for  all 
Stocks  in  the  buUdlug. 


*NoTX.— This  will  Involve  careful  consideration  of  many  facts  and  conditions, 
tbe  distance  of  the  risk  from  tbe  exposure,  the  relative  area,  size  and  belghi 
orthetwobuildinxStthethicknessof  walls  and  the  numbei  and  protection  of 
openings,  the  character  of  roofs  and  other  features  of  constraction,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  contents  (a  building  containing  oils  or  a  stock  of  lurniiure,  for 
example,  belnfc  a  much  worse  expodure  at  the  same  distance  from  a  risk  than 
one  containing  millinery  £ood«)  and  also  upon  ilte  pmvi^Uins,  public  and 
priTate,  for  exilnculshinff  fire.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  to  tbe  extent 
a  risk  exposed  would  be  damaged,  even  in  paint  or  glass,  ihe  Company 
insurinir  it  is  carrying  the  risk  of  the  exposing  hazard.  If,  for  example,  a 
building  worth  tS0,OJ0,  whose  unexi>o$ied  rate  would  be  50  cents,  is  exported 
by  a  planing  mill  worth  lO  percent.,  whose  burning  would  probably  damage 
toe  risk,  in  the  oninion  of  tbe  ratmg  exnert,  to  the  extent  of  $.'><  0,  the  msurance 
oompanies  are  clearly  running  the  addiilonal  ri^kof  having  $500  involved  in 
the  burning  of  ttie  10  per  cent,  mill,  and  ouitht,  thereiore,  to  receive  $50 
additional  premium  for  it.  To  collect  this  on  the  $&0,<X)0  risk  would  requlie 
an  addition  to  its  rate  of  10  cents  per  $10),  which  would  increase  its  rate 
from  60  cents  to  60  cents.  While  a  build iug  of  standard  construction  ought 
not  only  to  protect  Its  own  contents  froai  outside  exposure  and  also  prove  a 
safe  oven  for  ibe  cremation  of  its  own  contents  without  damage  to  adjacent 
property,  an  exposure  charge  should  invariably  be  applied  In  all  cities 
wlitfe  there  are  continuous  blocks  of  ordinary  buildings.  Exposure  charges 
are  generally  Inadeqiiate,  especially  where  the  exposing  risk  is  of  large 
area  with  Inflammable  contents,  or  where  it  is  of  greater  height  so  as  to 
•adifl«er  the  risk  if  its  walls  should  falL    (See  Bohedtue  for  rating  Expostu» 
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This  computation  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  difference  in 
rate  between  a  building  and  its  stock.  Obviously  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  should  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  building  is  of  substantial  construction;  in  other 
words,  the  better  the  building  the  greater  should  be  the 
difference  between  its  rate  and  that  of  its  stock,  which  is 
more  susceptible  to  damage ;  and  the  poorer  the  building 
the  less  should  be  the  difference,  for  a  building,  of  weak 
construction  is  almost  as  certain  to  be  totally  destroyed 
as  the  stock  contained  in  it.  Clearly,  the  amount  added 
to  the  key-rate  (or  rate  for  a  standard  building)  for  vari- 
ations of  the  building  from  standard  construction  is  the 
proper  guide  for  determining  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
building  and,  therefore,  whether  more  or  less  should  be 
added  to  the  building  rate  to  obtain  its  stock  rate. 

From  the  maximum  sum  to  be  added  to  the  rate  of  a 
standard  building  to  obtain  its  stock  rate,  25%  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  building,  (viz.,  the  rate  of  the  building  at 
No.  127)  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  added  for  the 
stock  rate  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  two  rates 
nearer  together  in  proportion  as  the  building  has  deficien- 
cies or  variations  from  safe  construction.  The  same  re- 
sult will,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  making  this  deduction 
from  the  occupied  building  rate.  No.  128,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  the  "key-rate  of  the  building*^  for  all  stocks 
contained  in  it,  to  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the 
second  column  charge  in  the  table,  for  susceptibility  to 
damage  of  any  stock,  to  obtain  its  rate.  This  will,  of 
course,  be  subject  thereafter  to  additions  for  height  above 
the  grade  and  to  deductions  for  fire  appliances,  Nos.  190, 
217,  etc. 

All  stocks  are  arranged  in  a  table  of  two  columns.  The 
first  column  contains  the  measure,  in  cents,  of  those  fea- 
tures of  a  stock  which  cause  fires  and,  when  once  started, 
bad  or  intense  fires — liable  to  destroy  both  building  and 
contents.  The  second  column  contains  that  feature  of 
the  stock  which  may  be  termed  its  susceptibility  to  damage 
by  water,  smoke,  etc. 

All  stocks,  for  insurance  purposes,  should  be  regarded 
from  these  three  standpoints.  Those  which,  like  whole- 
sale drugs,  stocks  of  furniture,  oils,  etc.,  are  liable  to  cause 
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fires  and  to  furnish  fuel  for  intense  combustion^  should  in- 
crease the  rate  of  any  building  into  which  they  enter^  and 
also  the  rate  of  all  other  stocks  under  the  same  roof.  The 
susceptibility  to  damage  feature,  however,  is  not  one  which 
makes  the  building  worse.  A  stock  of  cutlery,  for  example, 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  damage  by  water  or  smoke,  and  this 
&ct  should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rate  upon 
it,  but  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  hazard  of  the  build- 
ing containing  it.     See  also  pp.  63,  64,  65,  etc. 

Add  the  figure  in  second  column  of  occupancy 
table  for  "susceptibility"  of  the  stock  to  be 
rated 

Add  if  entire  stock  is  above  or  below  grade  floor,  see 
rule  p.  68 

PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES  and  Storajrc  Stores  BONDED, 
complying  with  rules  of  Local  Board,  deduct  33^^ 

PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES  and  Storage  Stores  FREE,  25% 

PRIVATE  WAREHOUSES— Original  unbroken  pack- 
ages  only,  20^.  Sales  by  sample  only,  15^  Delivery  of 
broken  packages,  lOjt 

188 

Subject  at  tbifl  point  to  any  dedaotlons  to  which  risk  may  bo  en- 
tiUcd,  Nos.  190, 191,  liA,  etc. 

184.  RESULT— NET  RATE  ON  STOCK  IN  UNEX- 
POSED  BUILDING 

N.  B.— MINIMUM  STOCK  RATE— The  stock  rate  at  this  point, 
No.  184,  must  exceed  that  of  Buiidinfr  at  No.  1^  by  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  90%  of  the  second  column  charge  in  the  table  for  ihe 
stock;  if  it  does  not,  increase  it  to  such  figure. 

184a.  EXPOSURES*  see  note  page  80,  add  according  to 
hazard 

18  \h.  CONFLAGRATION  HAZARD  due  to  congested 
busioess  district 

184c.    AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS— See  page  51 ... . 

DEDUCT  FOR  . . .%  CO-INSURANCE  (see  rule  p.  52) 

135.  RESULT— RATE  OF  STOCK  WITH....^  CO- 
INSURANCE  

NoTX.— To  secore  deduction  for  co-insurance  the  percentage  co- 
insurance clause  mast  be  attached  to  policy. 

ADD  FOR  ADVERSE  LEGISLATION,  taxation,  etc., 
Na  136.  etc.,  (page  42) 

ADD  FOR  FAULTS  OF  MANAGEMENT,  if  any. 
Noa.  140  to  154.  p.  42 

fINAL  RATE  OF  STOCK 


e  In  noO'flre  department  towns  not  exceeding  one-half  the  ex* 
pomre  charges  to  a  weak  buildin^c  badly  exposed  should  be  added 
tOtberate  of  amoyable  grade  floor  stock  contained  in  it. 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERSE  LEGISLATION. 

186.  VALUED  POLICY  LAW— If  law  applies  to  per- 
sonal property  as  well  as  buildings,  add  from  50  cts  to. . .   100  cU. 

137.  VALUED  POLICY  LAW— If  law  applies  to  build- 
ings only,  add  to  building  rate,  accordiDg  to  effect  of  law, 

from  10  cts.  to 60  cto. 

And  on  stocks  and  other  personal  property  therein, 
according  to  effect  of  law,  from  6  cts.  to 25  cts. 

Note.— In  those  States  like  Texas,  where  the  proTisions  of  the 
valued  policy  law  as  construed  by  the  courts  are  especially  danger- 
ous, these  chartres  may  be  too  small ;  while  in  such  of  the  remaioiiw 
valued  policy  liw  States  (Ohio,  Wis.,  Ho.,  N.  H.,  Ark.,  Del.,  Neb.) 
where  the  observed  effect  of  the  laws  as  construed  by  the  ooortt  is 
less  expensive,  the  charge  may  be  modified. 

138.  ANTI-COMPACT  or  other  laws  prohibiting  agree- 
ments among  Companies,  add,  according  to  iucreasea  ex- 
pense of  transacting  business,  from  2  cents  to 10  cts. 

KoTE.— Equitable  and  discrimlnatinfl:  ralinir  by  schedule  is  only 
possible  by  co-operation  of  insurance  Companies  for  comnaring 
their  experience,  and  sharing  aud  lessening  the  expense,  and  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  property  owners. 

139.  T AX ATIO  C^  AN  D  LICENSES,  State  and  Munici- 
pal— If  taxation  other  than  on  net  results  to  company 
after  deducting  losses  and  expenses*  and  not  exceeding  2$ 
thereon,  add  according  to  amount 

FAULTS  OF  MANAGEMENT,  NEGLIGENCE.  ETC. 
The  following  charges  being  for  faults  which  would 
naturally  and  probably  be  corrected  to  escape  the  penalty, 
have  been  arranged  as  a  Jinal  addition  after  the  nei 
rate  with  co-insurance  has  been  computed^  in  order  that 
the  computation  will  not  have  to  be  reopened  and  deduc- 
tions again  calculated  when  the  fault  is  corrected. 

140.  STOVEPIPES— If  through  floors  or  hollow  par- 
titions  unprotected,  charge  50  cents.  If  through  windows 
or  roofs  protected  hy  double  metal  chimneys,  50  cents,  (if 
unprotected,  100  cents.)  If  pipe  enters  bottom  of  flue 
vertically,  25  cents.  If  pipe  enters  flue  in  attic  or  un- 
used room 25  cts. 

140a.  If  floor  beneath  stove  is  not  protected  by  metal, 
add 5  cts 

141 .  If  bottom  of  elevator  shaft  is  used  for  storeroom, 

coat  closets  or  lamp  and  oil  closets,  charge 60  cts. 

This  fault  led  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  country. 

*  This  Schedule  is  based  upon  a  5  ^  proQt  above  the  aotual  cost 
of  insuring  property,  and  contemplates  no  tax  other  than  that  ex- 
plained under  item  139  above.  Of  course,  if  a  further  tax  is  impoMd. 
the  expense  of  the  Companies  will  be  to  that  extent  increased  ana 
an  extra  premium  must  be  collected.  Insurance  Companies  do  not 
object  to  payini;  to  any  State  a  percentage  tax  on  the  profits  of  • 
their  business  in  the  State,  or  upon  the  excess  of  their  reotived 
premiums  over  paid  lessen  and  expenses.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to 
see  why  they  should  l)e  called  on  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  fcroM  pre- 
miums of  any  State  where  the  amount  paid  by  them  to  its  oitizens 
in  the  shape  of  fire  losses  and  commissions  to  affeuts,  who  are  resi- 
dent citizens,  may  consume  all  or  more  than  the  premiums  received. 
In  such  case  thty  are  taxed  for  the  doubtful  prlvilecre  of  leaving 
more  money  in  the  State  than  they  take  out  of  ft.  Charles  Sumner 
spoke  truly  when  be  said :  *'  A  tax  upon  insuranoe  is  a  tax  upon  a 
tax  and,  therefore,  a  barbarism.*' 
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Swinging  gBt>  brackets  unprovided  with  stops,  or 
\  inches  of  woodwork  overhead,  or  otherwise  un- 
to as  to  bracket  lamps),  for  one,  add  not  less  than       6  cts. 
h  additional  one  add  1  cent. 

Dharge  for  untidiness  as  to  rubbish,  ashes,  etc., 
f  in  cellar,  not  less  than 25  cts. 

Packing  material  not  in  bins 15  cts. 

[bracked  or  bulged  walls,  bond  timber  in  walls, 
worn  floors,  broken  plastering  exposing  lathing, 
vindows,  especially  on  lower  floors,  etc.,  10  to. . . .      85  cts. 
Bmpty  boxes,  rubbish  and  barrels  in  rear  yard  or 
in  the  recess  for  windows  below  grade,  or  in  area 

openings  under  sidewalk  gratings 10  cts. 

Lights  in  show  windows,  open  or  unprotected,  or 
c  bulbs  be  covered  with  tissue  paper  or  paper 

26cto. 

Sawdust  spittoons,   or   sawdust   on  floors,  espe- 

dnig  and  oil  stores 25  cts. 

[f  kerosene  is  used  on  floors  when  sweeping 25  cts. 

iSH  AND  WASTE  CANS  to  be  of  metal.     If 

ge 10  cts. 

aOT  AIR  FURNACES— The  top  of  a  brick  fur. 
mid  be  not  less  than  four  inches  below  wooden 
'  plastered  ceilings  cbove,  with  a  hangine  shield. 
»le  furnace  not  less  than  twelve  inches,  with  shield; 
>r  deficiency  from  10  cents  to 25  cts. 

BOILER — Unsafely  arranged,  charge  not  less  than .  25  cts. 
FIREPLACES— Wooden  floors  should  be  trimmed 

sixteen  inches  from  the  front  of  chimney 
*  fireplace,  with  a  hearth  of  stone,  brick  or  tile, 
d  by  trimmer  arch,  which  should  be  at  least  six- 
lies  in  width,  measuring  from  the  face  of  the 
breast  If  not  so  trimmed,  or  if  hearth  rests  on 
beams,  or  if  wooden  fireboards  or  summer  pieces 
I,  or  if  wooden  mantels  are  not  protected  with 
k,  or  if  stovepipe  holes  are  not  provided  with 

•ppers,  charge  from  5  cents  to 25  cts. 

)TEAM   riPES— In    contact    with    woodwork, 

ot  less  than 1  ct 

XOOP     SPACES,    BLIND     ATTICS,      COCK 

ETC. — If  elevator   shaft,  ventilating    or  other 
»mmunicate  with  roof  space,  connecting  it  by  air 

th  the  building,  add  not  less  than 25  cts. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  or  other  system  with  in- 
1  not  in  compliance   with  Underwriters'  Rules; 

^hts  unprotected  by  tight  globes  or  screens 25  cts. 

Crowded  merchandise  without  proper  aisles  op- 

too  near  windows,  overloading,  not  less  than. ...      25  cts. 

3  charges,  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  are  intended 
oirective.  The  faults  would  probably  be  removed 
i  incentive  of  a  high  rate  charge,  and  their  correction 
»nd  to  reduce  the  fire  losses  of  the  city.  They 
ed  as  the  last  item  of  the  schedule,  after  all  de- 
B  for  fire  appliances,  etc.,  have  been  made,  so  that 
rrection  would  not  necessitate  a  second  computation 
rale,  it  being  only  necessary  to  deduct  the  gross 
from  the  final  rate  in  case  the  risk  is  improved. 
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DEDUCTIONS    FOR    EXCEPTIONAL    FEATURES 
OF  FIRE  APPLIANCES,  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

The  following  deductions  are  separated  so  as  to  apply, 
some  of  them  to  buildings  and  some  of  them  to  stocks. 
Certain  features  of  construction  and  extinction  may  be  o( 
advantage  to  the  one  and  of  none  whatever  to  the  other. 

The  deduction  for  self-releasing  floor-beams,  arranged 
to  prevent  their  tearing  out  the  walls  in  case  they  should 
burn  through  and  fall.  No.  178,  for  example,  has  not  been 
credited  to  stocks,  because  at  the  point  where  such  pro- 
vision would  insure  salvage  on  the  walls  the  stock  would 
have  been  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  fire  patrols  or 
salvage  corps  for  saving  merchandise  by  tarpaulin  covers, 
etc.,  are  credited  to  stocks,  beings  of  little  value  to  the 
building. 

No  system  of  schedule  rating  can  be  correct  which  first 
builds  up  the  rate  of  a  building,  taking  into  account  all 
features  of  extinction  and  construction,  and  then  adds  to 
the  final  building  rate,  so  obtained,  a  fixed  sum  intended 
to  measure  the  additional  cost  of  insuring  the  slock. 
Even  a  charge  for  exposure  to  a  building  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  separately  from  the  stock.  An  ex- 
posure which  would  damage  the  building  might  not  in 
any  way  endanger  a  stock  contained  in  it 

If  an  ideal  or  jierfect  standard  should  be  employed  for 
rating  each  risk,  necessitating  charges  for  variations  or 
deficiencies,  unnecessary  labor  would  be  entailed  for  the 
large  majority  of  risks  to  be  rated.  The  treatment  of 
exceptional  features  of  construction  by  making  deductions 
not  only  saves  labor  on  the  large  majority  of  risks  which 
are  deficient,  but  also  insures  that  in  ease  any  feature  is 
overlooked,  the  insurance  company  will  not  be  the  laaer^  ae 
would  be  the  case  if  recognition  of  the  exceptional  feature 
should  be  provided  for  by  charges  for  its  absence. 
Omissions  would  be  especially  frequent  in  the  case  of  such 
features  as  self-releasing  floor  beams,  waterproof  paper 
between  floors,  metallic  lathing,  etc.,  which  are  not 
always  easily  ascertained.  If  the  property  owner  is  en- 
titled to  them  he  is  not  likely  to  overlook  them. 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  RATE   OF   BUILDINGS. 

The  following  deductions  for  exceptional  features  may 
be  made  from  the  occupied  rate  of  buildings,  after  the 
Occupancy  charge  has  been  added,  by  the  following  per- 
centages of  such  occupied  or  gross  rate  (No.  128) : 

155.  HYDRANTS,  ETC.— If  building  within  800  feet 
of  one  post  or  flusli  hydrant,  supplied  by  8-inch  or  larger 
water-pipe,  deduct 5^ 

(If  6-taioh  pipe  one-half  dedaotion.) 

156.  HYDRANTS.  ETC.— If  within  800  feet  of  two  or 
more  hydrants,  supplied  by  8-inch  or  larger  water-pipe, 
deduct 10  jt 

(If  6-lnoh  pipe  one-half  deduotioD.) 

157.  HYDRANTS,  ETC.— If  said  water-pipe  be  fed  at 

both  ends  by  mains  or  sub-mains,  deduct  an  additional. . .  6 

(If  S-inoh  pipe  one-half  dedaction.) 

Not*.— Hydranti  form  the  connecting  link  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  and  on  their  proximity  depend  the  availability 
and  value  of  8tea*ner8.  etc.  For  this  reason,  nslcs  in  tbesuburba 
of  a  city  which  are  unprovided  with  hydrant  service  ought  not  to 
receive  the  full  credit  of  the  fire  department. 

158.  AUTOMATIC  FIRE  ALARM,  for  approved  tele- 
graph signal  to  a  central  station,  or  fire  dept.  station,  wiUi 
Uiermoetats,  deduct 6  ft 

158a.  BURGLAR  ALARM— If  approved  system  to 
central  station,  deduct %  % 

168b.  SPECIAL  BUILDING  CALL  DIRECT  TO 
FIRB  DEPT.,  approved  system,  telegraphic  call  box  each 

floor,  etc 5  ^ 

(One-half  allowance  if  no  watchman.) 

169.  CHEMICAL  ENGINES  ON  WHEELS— If  one 
or  more  chemical  engines  are  available  in  case  of  fire, 
deduct a  % 

160.  FIRB  ESCAPES— If  iron  fire  escapes  are  pro- 
vided  on  the  outside  of  building,  with  landings  at  each 

floor,  deduct 2  % 

Nora.— These  are  of  advanta^  and  are  relied  upon  by  firemen 
for  fiirhting  a  flre,  enabling  them  to  hold  advantageous  poeitiona  to 
the  last  moment. 

161.  CASKS  OP  WATER  or  filled  water  pails  on  each 
floor,  deduct,  if  no  public  hydrants  within  800  feet  10^,  if 
hydrants  within  800  feet 6  fi 

Note.— To  receive  above  dedaction  there  must  be  at  lea«t  Bis 
filled  pails  for  each  8.VX)  square  feet  of  flour  area.  If  oue-iialf  the 
number  of  pails  be  filled  with  sand,  especially  in  Oil  Stores,  sand 
being  better  than  water  for  oil  fires,  or  where  water  would  be  likely 
to  freeze,  it  would  bean  improvement.  One  cask  may  be  consid- 
ered the  eqoivaient  of  three  pails. 

ie2.  STAND-PIPES— INTERNAL,  adequate  number 
near  stairwayB,  sup  plied  from  taulc,  with  hydrants  and 
BufiScient  approved  hose  attached  at  each  floor  at  land- 
ings, deduct 2% 

168.  If  stand-pipes  without  tank,  but  under  pressure 
to  ensore  water  on  highest  floor 1  % 
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164.  STAND-PIPES— EXTERNAL,  for  use  of  fire  de- 
partment, with  Siamese  connections,  deduct 

165.  ACCESSIBILITY  TO  FIRE  DEPARTMENT— 
If  building  is  on  a  corner  or  extends  through  to  rear  street 
or  wide  alley,  affording  access  to  fire  department  for  fire 
extinction  or  removal  of  goods,  deduct  for  each  side  or  rear 
so  accessible  (none  for  front) 

166.  PROXIMITY  TO  FIRE  ENGINE  HOUSE,  ETC.— 
If  risk  to  be  rated  is  witliin  800  feet  of  a  fire  dept.  house, 
engine  or  hose  house,  which  would  insure  prompt  response 

of  skilled  men  to  any  fire  alarm,  deduct 2 

If  next  door  or  opposite  side  street 5 

167.  BASEMENT  AND  SUB-CELLAR  8PIUNK- 
LERS— If  perforated  2 J^ -inch  pipe  be  provided  in  base- 
ment and  sub-cellar,  with  attnchment  at  street  grade  for 
fire  department,  standard  size  of  thread  and  coupling,  and 
standard  butt  and  with  waste  ways  to  sewer,  deduct  from 

total  building  rate m 

NoTB.— A(»ide  from  the  fact  that  fires  are  mo8t  likely  to  start  In 
basements  and  sub  cellars,  where  accumulated  rubbish,  etc.,  oause 
them,  it  is  difficult  for  the  firemen  to  reach  them ;  a  system  of 

?iiplng,  therefore,  which  would  enable  them  to  Tnake  hose  conneo- 
Ions  at  the  street  level  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

168.  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS  IN  BASEMENT 
and  sub-cellars.  If  approved  installation  (unless  deduc- 
tion has  been  made  for  sprinklers  throughout  building,  in 
which  case  no  allowance  for  this),  deduct 5^ 

169.  DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  the  occupancy 
of  the  building  above  the  grade  floor  is  for  a  family  dwell- 
ing exclusively,  20  %  may   be  deducted  from  the  rate  of 

the  building 20% 

(If  one  floor  only  so  occupied  deduct  10  %.) 

170.  DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  upper  floors  oc 
cupied  by  two  families 16  Jf 

171.  DWELLING    OCCUPANCY— If    occupied    by 

more  than  two  families 10  j< 

172.  DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  occupied  as  a 
tenement-house  above  the  grade  floor,  with  the  grade  floor 

hall  door  open  night  and  day,  deduct  only ti  % 

173.  OFFICE  OCCUPANCY— If  buildinap  occupied 
throughout  exclusively  for  offices  or  oflice  and  dwelling, 
deduct 25  f 

174.  OFFICE  OCCUPANCY— If  building  occupied 
above  grade  floor  exclusively  for  offices,  or  officea  and 
dwelling,  deduct 10  j( 

175.  WATCHMAN— If  watchman  (on  premises)  btit  no 
watch-clock,  deduct 6  % 

176.  WATCHMAN— If  watchman  (on  premises)  with 
watch-clock  or  electric  detector,  deduct 10  j< 

(N.  B.  — If  automatics.  No.  158,  allow  only  one-half  deduction  for 
^vfttchm&n  ) 

177.  ROOF  HYDRANTS,  protected  from  freezing, 
deduct 2% 

178.  SELF-RELEASING  FLOOR  BEAMS— If  floor 
beams  and  girders  arc  arranged  so  as  to  be  self -releasing 
in  case  of  fire  by  means  of  metallic  anchor-boxes  or  other 
provisions,  deduct If 

(See  note  41.  p.  23.) 

179.  AUXILIARY  PRIVATE  FIRE  PLANT,  Poitje 
pump,  etc. .  available  for  day,  night  and  holidays ;  stand- 
pipe,  hose  attached  at  each  floor ;  competent  engineer  on 

hand  at  all  times,  deduct 10  j< 

(This  hi  addition  to  163, 164  and  176.) 

186 ...Total, 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS. 

(The  followloff  dedactlons  to  be  made  from  net  rate  of  building 
No.  1'^  after  above  deduotions  have  been  made.) 

184.  EXTRA  STEAMERS -If  exceeding  five 
steam  fire-engines  can  be  supplied  with  water  and 
assembled  at  a  fire,  deduct  for  each  engine  in  excess 
of  five  (one-hall  of  one  per  cent.)  not  exceeding 

total  of  20% J^^of  netiste. 

(N.  B.— If  the  horses  of  any  steamer  are  used  for  anv  other 
work,  or  if  at  least  four  of  the  men  a  e  not  paid  firemen, 
no  dedaotion  shall  be  allowed  under  this  item.) 

NoTB.— The  immense  advantaire  in  the  cumulative  effect 
of  a  large  number  of  steam  fire-ens  ines  which  can  be 
assembled  at  a  fire,  to  the  number  <»f  fifty  or  more,  in  cities 
lUe  New  Yora,  Cbicaeo,  Boston,  etc..  even  though  there  be 
no  more  than  two  to  each  square  mile  of  compact  portion 
(see  p.  11),  is  not  overestimated  in  the  above  percentages. 

185.  WATER-TOWER— If  one,  deduct 2}4  %    "        •• 

•*    If  two,  deduct 5%       "        •• 

NoTV.— To  secure  this,  risk  must  be  within  reach  of  tower. 

186.  PIRE-BOATS— For  risks  near  water-front, 
say  within  500  feet  or  on  pipe  lines  where  protection 

of  fire-boats  can  be  secured,  deduct 5^        **        ** 

186a.  GRAVITY  PRESSURE— For  every  effective  fire  stream 
available  at  the  buihlins  and  supplied  by  a  gravity  pressure  of  not 
less  than  40  lbs.  at  the  base  of  the  nozzle  by  a  hydrant  on  an  eight- 
inch  or  larger  main,  deduct  1  ^  of  the  rate  of  building  No.  129,  not 
exceeding  15  %  in  all.  If  the  main  be  six  inches,  one-half  the  above 
deduction. 

Only  one-half  the  foref^oinff  deductions  (whichever  applies)  in  case  the 
supply  main  from  the  reservoir  is  not  in  duplicate. 

These  allowances  in  addition  to  the  allowances  for  extra  steamers.  See 
note,  page  60,  for  explanation  of  this  allowance. 

If  precautions  are  not  systematically  taken  by  the  city  to  prevent  freezing 
of  hydrant  s^nly  one-half  the  deductions  either  for  Extra  Steamers  or  Gravity 
Pressure  or  Hydrant  Deductions  should  be  allowed. 

N.  B.— To  entitle  a  risk  to  these  deductions  certain  important  conditions 
muit  exist,  and  they  are  easy  of  ascertainment.  i«irst,  tbere  must  be  the 
actual  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  nozzle  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with 
tks  mojamum  nvmber  (tfgtreams  for  which  credit  hat  bun  given  in  futt  play.  It 
may  happen  that  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  at  the  nozzle  may  be  drawn  down  so  soon 
as  other  hydrant  outlets  are  opened.  This  is  important.  The  pressure  recog- 
nized, therefore,  should  be  the  minimum  pressure  at  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
it  is  least— on  Monday  mominirs  for  example.  To  deliver  a  stream  of  40  lbs. 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  would  require  that  the  pressure  at  the  hydrant  should  be 
§0  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  using  not  over  250  feet  of  hose.  Wliere  the  distance 
from  the  hydrant  to  the  building  is  greater,  requiring  a  greater  length  of  hose 
and  therefore  involving  greater  friction,  the  pressure  at  the  hydrant  would 
need  to  be  greater  than  80  lbs.  The  allowance  also  requires  street  mains  of 
adequate  capacity  and  strength. 

DEDUCTIONS  FBOK  STOCK  BATE,  No.  133. 

Tlie  following  deductions  for  exceptional  features  may  be  made  from  the 
rate  on  sto^'lu  obtained  by  the  rule  explained  on  pages  39  to  41.  The  per- 
centage to  be  deducted  is  the  percentage  of  the  said  total  stock  rate  (No.  183): 

190.  HYDRA.NTS,  ETC.— If  building  within  800  feet 
of  one  post  or  flush  hydrant,  supplied  by  8-inch  or  larger 
water-pipe,  deduct 4  jt 

(If  f-inoh  pipe  one-half  deduction.) 

191.  HYDRANTS,-  ETC.— If  within  800  feet  of  two 
or  more  hydrants,  supplied  by  8-inch  or  larger  water-pipe, 
deduct 6  jT 

df  6-lDch  pipe  one-half  deduction.) 
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192.    HYDRANTS,  ETC.— If  said  water-pipe  is  fed  at 

botli  ends  by  mains  or  sub-mains,  deduct  an  additional ....  ii 

(If  6-lnoh  pipe  one-half  dedaotion.) 

NoTB.— The  same  percentage  of  deduotlon  is  not  allowed  as  In 
the  case  of  building,  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  water  throwing  of  a 
fire  department  is  not  as  beneficial  to  stocks  as  to  buildings;  and, 
second,  the  stock  rate  being  the  larger  rat  j  of  the  two,  would,  on 
the  lowei-  percentage  of  deduction,  get  the  full  measure  of  credit. 

198.  AUTOMATIC  FIRE  ALARM-Por  approved 
automatic  Are  alarm  telegraph  signal  to  a  central  station 
or  a  fire  dept.  station,  with  thermostats,  deduct. 6% 

19Sa.  BURGLAR  ALARM—If  approved  system  to 
central  station,  deduct 2% 

198b.  SPECIAL  BUILDING  CALL  DIRECT  TO 
PIRE  DEPT 6i 

This  must  not  be  allowed  unless  there  is  at  least  one  call  on  every 
floor,  and  half  allowance  if  no  watchman. 

194.  CHEMICAL  ENGINES  ON  WHEELS— If  one 
or  more  chemical  engines  are  available  in  case  of  fire, 
deduct Hi 

195.  PIRE  ESCAPES— If  iron  fire  escapes  are  pro- 
vided on  the  outside  of  building,  with  landmj^s  at  each 

floor,  deduct fi% 

NoTS.— These  are  of  advantage  and  are  relied  upon  by  firemen  for 
fighting  a  fire,  enabling  them  to  hold  advantageous  positions. 

196.  CASKS  OP  WATER  or  filled  pails  on  each  floor, 
deduct,  if  no  public  hydrants  within  8U0  feet  10^,  if  hy- 
drants within  800  feet fi  i 

NoTs.— To  receive  above  deduction  there  must  be  at  least  six  filled 
pails  for  each  2,500  square  feet  of  fioor  area.  If  one-half  tne  number 
of  pails  be  filled  with  sand,  especially  in  Oil  Stores,  sand  being  better 
tban  water  for  oil  fires,  or  where  water  would  be  likely  to  freese.  It 
would  be  an  improvement.  One  cask  may  be  considered  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  pails. 

197.  STAND-PIPES— INTERNAL,  adequate  number 
near  stairways,  supplied  from  tank,  with  nydrants  and 
sufl^cicDt  approved  hose  attached  at  each  floor  at  landings, 
deduct t  i 

198.  STAND-PIPES— EXTERNAL,  for  use  of  fire 
department,  with  Siamese  connections,  deduct 1  % 

199.  ACCESSIBILITY  TO  FIRE  DEPARTMENT— 
If  building  is  on  a  comer  or  extends  through  to  rear  street 
or  wide  alley,  aflording  access  to  fire  department  for  fire 
extinction  or  removal  of  goods,  deduct  for  each  side  or  rear 

so  accessible  (no  deduction  for  front) Z  % 

200.  PROXIMITY  TO  FIRE  ENGINE  HOUSE, 
ETC. — If  risk  to  be  rated  is  with  in  800  feet  of  a  fire  engine 
house  or  hose  house,  which  should  iusure  prompt  response 

of  skilled  men  to  any  fire  alarm,  deduct 2  % 

If  next  door  or  opposite  side  street. d  % 

201.  BASEMENT  AND  SUB-CELLAR  SPRINKLERS 
— If  perforated  2^  inch  pipe  be  provided  in  basement  and 
sub-cellar,  with  attachment  at  street  grade  for  fire  depart- 
ment with  standard  size  of  thread  and  coupling,  and 
standard  butt  and  with  waterways  to  sewer,  ana  meichaa- 
disebeon  skids,  deduct %  % 
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208.    AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS  IN  BASEMENT 
and  sub-cellars.    If  approved  installatioii,  deduct 5  ^ 

(Unless  dedaotion  has  been  made  for  spnnklen  tbrooglioiit  bvUd- 
iBff,  m  wbich  ease  no  allowance  tor  this.) 

803.    DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  the  entire  occu- 
pancy of  the  building  above  the  ground  floor  is  exclusively 

for  a  family  dwelling,  deduct  20  ^ 

If  one  floor  only  so  occupied,  deduct 10  j< 

204.  DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  upper  floors  oc 
cupied  by  two  families is  % 

205.  DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  occupied  by  moro 

than  two  families 10  ^ 

206.  DWELLING  OCCUPANCY— If  occupied  as  a 
tenement-house  a*>ove  the  grade  floor,  with  the  grade  floor 

hall  door  open  night  and  day,  deduct  only 5  ^ 

207.  OFFICE  OCCUPANCY— If  buUding  above  grade 

floor  is  occupied  entirely  for  offices,  deduct S% 

208.  OFFICE  OCCUPANCY— If  building  above  grade 

floor  is  occupied  entirely  for  offices  and  dwelling,  deduct. .  15  % 

2C0.  WATCHMAN— If  watchman  on  premises  and  no 
watch-clock,  deduct S% 

210.  WATCHMAN— If  watchman  on  premises  with 
watch-clock  or  electric  detector,  deduct m% 

NoTx.<*One-balf  deduction  for  watchman  if  automatio  alarm 
No.  193. 

211.  ROOF  HYDRANTS,  protected  from  freezing, 
deduct 1% 

212.  FIRE  PATROL— For  salvage  corps  or  fire  patrol, 

if  supported  by  city,  deduct 8  ^ 

If  supported  by  the  Intmranoe  Companies,  no  dedaotion.  (Hav- 
iBff  paid  tor  it,  they  are  eniitled  to  It) 

213.  COVERS,  TARPAULINS— If  merchandise  cov- 
ered by  tarpaulins  or  other  water-proof  covers  each  night, 
deduct 5^ 

(These  covers  may  be  made  flre-resistinir  by  fire-prooflnf  proc- 
esses.) 

214.  TIN-CO YERED  CASES  —If  merchandise  be  kept 

in  tin-covered  wooden  side- wall  and  other  cases,  deduct. . .  5  ^ 

Kora.— These  cases  may  be  economically  made  of  ordinary  white 
pine,  covered  with  tin,  in  the  same  manner  that  tin-covered  doors 
and  shutters  are  made  (see  Bpeciflcations  on  these  points)  and  may 
be  srained  to  resemble  woodif,  or  may  be  veneered  with  real  woods— 
mabofrany.cherry.  or  others, —without  impainnir  their  fire-resistinff 
qualities.  Especially  should  the  top  and  back  of  the  ease  be  covered 
with  tin,  to  shed  water,  tbe  top  beln^^  inclined  to  throw  the  water 
beyond  the  line  of  fronraie.  If  tin-covered  sliding  doors  to  these 
cases  would  prevent  display  of  stock,  irlass  doors  may  be  used, 
which  would  save  such  stocks  as  hats,  miilbiery,  liiks,  cutlery,  etc., 
from  water  damage. 

215.  SKIDS— If  mdsti.  on  skids  or  platforms 

six  inches  high,  deduct 2% 

216.  GRADE  FLOOR  STOCKS— Deduct  for 
a  stock  entirely  on  grade  floor,  in  non-firo  depart- 
ment town,  10%*;  in  lire  department  town 5% 

^Thls  deduction  may  result.  In  the  case  of  a  biiildtnr  of  poor  con- 
stroctton,  especially  if  an  exposed  risk,  in  a  nou-fire  department 
town,  in  a  lower  rate  on  stock  than  on  bnil'Jinr«  but  under  such  cir- 
the  discrimination  would  be  proper. 
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If  the  stock  extemls  over  only  oqc  additional  floor,  Tiz., 
the  second  or  basement,  deduct  3^.  If  stock  extends  over 
grade  floor,  basement  and  second  floor,  no  deduction  or 
charge  (see  rule  for  stocks  above  grade  floor,  p.  58). 

217.  AUXILIARY  PRIVATE  FIRE  PLANT.  Force 
pump,  etc.,  available  for  day,  night  and  holidays;  stand 
pipe,  hose  attached  at  each  floor ;  competent  engineer  on 
hand  at  all  times,  deduct  5  /. 

(ThU  In  addition  to  197, 198  and  210.) 

Total, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS. 

(These  dedactions  to  bo  made  from  net  rate  of  stock  No.  184,  after 
above  dedaotions  have  been  made.) 

Note.  -There  are  two  reasons  for  makinsr  a  separate  deduction 
for  exceptional  Fire  Departments ;  one  is  note  No.  184 :  and  the  other 
that  it  saves  charges  for  deflcleocies  on  the  larfre  majority  of  cities 
and  towns  unprovided  with  such  exceptional  appliances. 

219.  EXTRA  STEAMERS— If  exceed- 
ing five  steam  fire-engines  can  bo  supplied 
with  water  and  assembled  at  a  fire,  deduct 
for  each  engine  exceeding  five,  one-quarter 

of  one  per  cent.  (3^  of  1  %)  of  final  rate  (134).  M%ot  net  rate. 

N.  B  — If  the  horses  of  any  steamer  are  used  for 
any  other  work,  or  U  at  least  four  of  the  men  are 
not  paid  firemen,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  item. 

220.  WATER-TOWER— If  one,  deduct  2>^  %    "      ** 

If  two,  deduct     5  jj    "      " 

Note.— To  secure  this,  risk  must  be  within  reach 
of  tower. 

221.  FIRE-BOATS— If  risk  near  water 
front,  say  within  600  feet,  or  on  pipe  lines 
where  protection  of  fire-boats  can  be  se- 
cured, deduct 6j<    **      '* 

221a.  GRAVITY  PRESSURE— For  every  effective  fire  stream 
available  at  the  building  and  supplied  by  a  gravity  pressure 
of  not  less  than  40  lbs.  at  tne  btise  of  the  nozzle  by  a  hydrant  on  an 
eight-inch  or  larger  main,  deduct  ^  of  \%  of  the  rate  of  stock  No. 
134,  not  exceeding  7,^^^  in  all.  If  the  main  be  mx  inches,  one-half 
the  above  deduction. 

Only  one-Jialf  the  foregoing  deductions  (which  ever  applies)  in  case 
the  aupply  main  from  the  nsei'voir  is  not  in  duplicate. 

These  allowances  in  addition  to  the  allowances  for  extra  steamers. 

If  precautious  are  not  .systematically  Uiken  by  the  city  to  prevent 
freezing  of  hydrants,  only  one-half  the  deductions  eillier  for  Extra 
Steamers  or  Gravity  Pressure,  or  Hydrant  Deductions  should  be 
allowed. 

N.  B.— To  entitle  a  risk  to  ih<^se  deductions  certain  Important  conditions 
must exi8t,  and  they  are  ea^y  of  ascertainment  First,  there  must  be  tbe 
actual  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  nozzle  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  nlcfat 
with,  the  maximum  number  of  h( reams  for  which  credit  has  been  given  in/vU  puty. 
It  may  happen  that  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  at  tbe  nozzle  may  be  diawn  down  so 
soonasotherhydnint  outlets  are  opened.  This  is  important.  The  oressure 
recognized,  therefore,  should  be  the  minimum  pressure  at  the  hour  of  the  day 
when  it  is  i-^ast— on  Monday  mornings,  for  example.  To  deliver  a  stream  of  40 
lbs.  pressure  at  the  nozzle  would  require  that  the  pressure  at  tbe  hydrant 
should  be  HO  lb-  t.>  the  square  inch,  usiui;  not  over  250  feet  of  hose.  Where 
the  distance  fmm  tbe  hydrant  to  the  bufldiuflr  is  frreater,  requiring  a  greater 
lenicth  of  hose  and  therefore  lnv(»lvin(;  «rreater  friction,  the  pres«are  at  tbe 
hydrant  would  need  to  l>e  frreater  than  80  lbs.  The  allowance  also  requires 
street  mains  of  adequate  capacity  and  strength. 

NoTB.— The  reason  for  this  extra  allowance  for  irravity  pressure  tn  addition 
to  the  recofrnltion  of  irravity  pressure  in  the  key-rate  will  be  apparent  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  a  town  whose  average  pressure  on  the  water 
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maiu  ii  only  Boffioient  to  sapply  stcamen  for  saotion  there  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  rislu  on  lower  leFels  than  the  average  where  it  is  only  neoeasary 
to  attach  a  hose  to  the  hydrant  to  tlirow  an  effetaive  fire  stream.  In  the  city 
of  New  Tork,  for  example,  where  the  average  pressure  in  the  daytime  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  area  IS  not  over  28  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  there  are  three 
localities  where  the  pressure  at  the  hydrant  is  oyer  90  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
There  are  numerous  cities  throughout  the  country  having  different  grades  and, 
therefore,  different  hydrant  pressures,  such  as  Kansas  City,  Albany,  Brooklyn, 
etc.  A  warehouse  located  on  the  lower  level,  having  the  t>eneflt  of  full  press- 
ure, is  certainly,  in  that  respect,  better  than  a  similar  one  less  favorably 
located. 

The  fact  will  not  be  overlooked  that  steamers  may  be  prevented  from 
reaching  a  fire  bv  severe  snow  storms  or  blizzards,  such  as  that  which  occurred 
in  New  York  in  March,  1888,  or  by  an  epizootic  among  the  horses,  such  as 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  Boston  conflagration  of  1878.  Even  with 
aazillary  steamers,  therefore,  an  adequate  gravity  pressure  is  a  decided 
advantage,  especially  as  credit  for  it  is  irlven  only  to  the  specific  risks  bene- 
fited. It  would  seldom  be  found  that  a  city  would  get  the  allowance  for  both 
extra  steamers  and  gravity  pressure.  Steamers  are  seldom  purchased  or 
ratained  where  a  gravity  pressure  is  adequate.  If  steamers  should  be  main- 
tained, however,  in  coniunotion  with  sravicy  pressure,  as  In  Boston,  for 
example,  where  the  introouction  of  a  high  pressure  system  is  probable,  justice 
would  require  recoflrnition  of  so  important  a  fact-  Where  no  steamers  are 
supplied,  the  above  credit,  in  addition  to  hydrant  deductions,  Nos.  15fi,  190, 
etc.,  would  recognize  the  advantage  of  gravity  pressure  over  direct  pressure, 
explained  In  the  article  on  Water  Works  (which  see)  of  uniform  pipe  strains 
and  constant  readiness. 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS— For  approved  WET 
PIPE  STSTEMS  deduct  on  buildings  as  follows ;  and  on 
stocks  three-fourths  of  the  amounts  named. 

For  DRT  PIPE  STSTEMS  make  only  three-quarters  of 
allowance  given  for  wet  pipe  systems. 

The  allowances  assume  that  80^  co-insurance  is  carried. 
Decrease  the  deductions  yi^  for  each  1^  of  co-insurance 
less  than  80^  on  building  and  stock. 

Equipments  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  standard  of  the 
underwriters  having  jurisdiction,  relative  to  number  and 
location  of  sprinklers,  size  of  pipes,  feed  mains,  valves, 
fittings,  etc. 

Grade  "A.''  If  connected  with  at  least  two 
approved  independent  water  supplies,  one  of 
which  must  be  automatic,  in  addition  to  approved 
outside  connection  for  City  Fire  Department, 
deduct 40  ^ 

GbtADi  ''B."  If  connected  with  at  least  two 
approved  water  supplies  without  connection 
for  City  Fire  Department,  deduct 35  ^ 

GhuDB  "C."  If  connected  with  one  approved 
water  supply  in  addition  to  approved  connec- 
tion for  City  Fire  Department,  deduct 30  <^ 

GhuLDi  "  D."  If  connected  with  ooe  approved  water 
supply  without  approved  connection  for   City 

Department,  deduct 26  ^ 
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NoTB— Dedaotions  for  fire  eztlngnishtng  or  deteotinf  appUanoea,  saoh  as 
automatio  sprinklen,  aatomatio  alarms,  etc.,  should  be  by  percentaires  of  tlie 
rate,  for  they  clearly  become  valuable  In  proportion  to  danirer,  eepecially  in 
the  direction  of  increased  ifrnitibilitjr,  and  combastibllity,  it  oeinff  important 
that  in  the  case  of  rapid  or  Intense  nres  tliese  appliances  should  act  promptly. 
No  one  would  claim,  probably,  that  any  allowance  sbonld  be  made  for  sprink- 
lers in  a  dwelling  house,  whereas  a  material  reduction  would  be  warranted  in 
a  woodworker.  The  intermediate  degrees  of  hasard  would  best  be  meanired 
by  a  percentafse  which  would  adjust  the  allowance  acoordtaff  to  the  rate, 
whion  indicates  the  hasard.  Especially  should  the  allowance  increase  in  the 
case  of  rates  based  upon  larire  areas,  for  example ;  for  as  the  rate  arrows  larcer 
in  proportion  to  area  the  advantage  of  detection  and  extinction  should  In- 
crease proportionately,  as  it  would  bv  a  percentage.  If  a  sprinkler  is  good 
for  10,000  square  feet  of  area  in  a  risk  of  50.000  square  feet,  more  should  be 
allowed  if  toe  whole  area  is  protected  than  if  a  portion  should  be. 

OXJTSIDE  SPRINKLERS  (Not  Automatio)  —For 
approTed  equipment  as  per  standard  requirements  adopted 
by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  or  the  under- 
writers haying  jurisdiction,  deduct  60^  of  what  the  exposure 
charge  would  otherwise  be. 

N.  B.— Reference  mav  be  had  for  information  as  to  the  proper  installation 
of  sprinklers  to  the  National  Board  requirements  and  also  to  thoae  of  the  New 
York,  Boston  and  other  boards. 


CO-INSURANOB. 

Co-insurance  being  most  valuable  where  risks  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Fire  Departments  which  tend  to  insure  partial  instead  of 
total  losses,  and  least  valuable  under  conditions  which  result  in 
total  losses,  the  following  rule  should  be  observed,  viz. :  Deduct 
(with  tha  percentage  co-insurance  clause  in  policy)  for  eo*in9uranee  on 
rieki  under  the  protection  of  Fire  Departments — 

ON  BUILDINGS— i  of  1%  of  rate  for  each  per  cent,  of  stipulated 
co-insurance  in  excess  of  50%,  not  exceeding  15%  in  aU, 

ON  STOCKS— i  of  1;:^  of  rate  for  each  per  cent,  of  co-insorance  in 
excess  of  50j^,  not  exceeding  1^%  in  all. 

ON  RISKS  NOT  UNDER  PROTECTION  OP  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENTS—Deduct  i  of  Ije  of  rate  for  each  per  cent,  of  co-insturance 
in  excess  of  50^  on  both  buildings  and  stocks,  not  exceeding  t\%  in  aU, 

N.  B. — To  secure  these  deductions  the  percentage  co-insurance 
clause  must  be  endorsed  on  the  policy. 

EXAMPLE— In  the  case  of  a  risk  in  a  Are  department  town,  carrylnir  90i 
iuHorance,  or  80%  in  excess  of  50^,  deduct  ]Q%  of  rate  on  building  and  7U^(H  of 
20%)  on  shocks.  On  a  risk  carrying  i^  insurance  in  a  non-fire  department  town, 
deduct  7^  (}i  of  80%)  on  buildinj^  and  tbe  same  peroentaflfe  on  stock. 

NoTB.— Deductions  for  co-insurance  must  not  be  made  imMI  aU  oiker  dtdiuo- 
tkm$  hav4  been  made  and  a  final  rate  obtained.    (See  Nos.  188  and  186.) 
For  explanation  of  rule  see  page  108. 

IF  INSURANCE  IS  LESS  THAN  50^  OP  VALUE  add  1%  of 
rate  for  each  per  cent,  that  insurance  is  less  than  50^  of  yalue. 
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FOB  EXAMPLE— If  insurance  is  40^  add  lOft  of 
rate;  if  80^  add  20^  of  rate. 

GOODS  IN  FIRE-PROOP  SAFES— If  in  building  of 
ordinary  floor  construction  with  specific  amount  in  safes 
with  co-insurance  clause,  deduct  83^^  of  final  rate  on  non- 
combustible  goods,  jewelry,  etc.,  and  20^  on  combustible 
goods,  silks,  etc.  This  in  addition  to  final  deduction  for 
Oo-insurance. 

(If  in  flre-proof  building,  see  88t,  page  78.) 

TERM  POLICIES— No  policy  shall  be  written  for  more 
than  one  year  on  building,  lease  or  rents  of  any  risk,  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  adding  three-fourths  of  the  annual  rate 
for  each  year  in  excess  of  one.*  For  fractional  parts  of  a 
year  in  excess  of  one  year,  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
annual  rate  shall  be  added.  No  term  policy  to  be  written 
on  stocks  or  other  contents. 

RENT  RATES— If  building  of  standard  size,  25  x  100, 
four  stories  high,  charge  one-half  of  building  rate,  provided 
form  contains  full  co-insurance  clause.  Increase  rate  ten 
(10)  per  cent,  for  each  additional  50,000  cubic  feet  of  con- 
tents, which  obtain  by  multiplying  ground  floor  area  by 
height. 

CThe  larger  the  building  the  longer  the  time  required  to  rebuild  and  the 
greater  the  loss  of  rents.) 

If  no  co-insurance  clause,  rate  should  be  same  as  that  of 

building. 

LOWEST  MINIMUM  RATE. 

No  building,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  no  matter 
what  be  the  deduction  to  which  it  is  entitled  {even  though 
sprinkled,  co-insurance,  etc.,  eta),  shall  be  rated  below  12 
cents,  nor  shall  its  contents,  merchandise  stored  therein  in 
original  packages,  be  rated  at  less  than  25  cents.  If  mer- 
chandise not  in  original  packages,  net  rate  shall  not  be  less 
than  80  cents. 

CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY, 

MERCANTILE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  CONTENTS  OF 

BUILDING. 

In  the  table  of  occupancies,  page  143,  the  first  column 
contains  the  amount  which  should  be  added  to  the  un- 
occupied building  rate,  ascertained  by  preceding  schedule, 


^  Tms  would  yield  2H  annaals  for  8  yean  and  *  unnoais  for  6  years. 
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page  3d  (item  127),  to  measure  the  increased  risk  of  the 
building  by  reason  of  such  occupancy,  and  to  obtain  the 
'^ occupied  building  rate"  (item  128),  which  will  then  be 
subject  to  the  deductions  on  page  45. 

The  figures  in  the  second  column  represent  the  sum  to . 
be  added  to  the  building  rate  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which 
the  insurance  on  the  stock  or  other  contents  should  be 
written,  said  sum  being  reduced  if  the  building  is  not 
standard,  or  if  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  is  not  stand- 
ard, according  to  deficiencies  as  hereinafter  explained. 

In  fixing  a  rate  for  a  stock  of  merchandise,  three  features 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  first,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
stock  itself  to  damage  by  fire,  water  or  smoke ;  second,  its 
liability  to  ignite  easily  or  to  cause  fires  ;  third,  its  liability 
by  reason  of  inherent  qualities,  when  ignited  to  cause  dan- 
gerous or  intense  fires,  resulting  in  total  destruction  of 
building  and  contents.  These  last  two  features  should 
increase  the  rate  of  the  building  itself,  and  are  measured  in 
the  following  table  by  the  amount  named  in  the  first 
column.  All  three  should  be  taken  into  account  in  rating 
the  stock  itself. 

Such  stocks  as  laces  and  embroidery,  wall-paper,  milli- 
nery, artificial  flowers,  cutlery,  etc.,  illustrate  the  first- 
named  feature,  while  wholesale  drugs,  oils,  oabinetware, 
household  furniture,  etc.,  illustrate  the  second  and  third 
features  combined.  Indeed,  wholesale  drug  stocks  or 
stocks  of  oabinetware  would  illustrate  all  three,  being  not 
only  particularly  susceptible  to  damage  but  liable  to  cause 
fires  and  those  of  destructive  character. 

If  two  stocks  in  the  same  building  differ  as  to  these  last 
two  features,  one  adding  a  greater  amount  to  the  building 
than  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  two  should  be 
added  to  the  minor  hazard  in  fixing  its  rate.  In  the  case  of 
artists'  materials  and  wholesale  drugs,  for  example,  the 
hazards  of  wholesale  drugs,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  build- 
ing, adding  thereto  1 00  cents,  include  all  of  the  hazards  of 
artists'  materials,  which  add  to  the  building  10  cents ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  (90  cents)  measures  the  net 
effect  of  wholesale  drugs  upon  a  stock  of  artists'  materials 
when  both  are  under  the  same  roof. 
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RITES  OP  BUILDINGS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

STOCKS. 

£▼617  nnderwriter  of  experience  will  understand,  without 
explanation,  that  in  direct  ratio  as  a  building  approaches 
standard  construction  and  in  direct  ratio,  also,  as  the  city 
in  which  it  is  located  approaches  the  standard  citj,  as  to 
waterworks,  fire-extinguishing  appliances,  etc.,  will  the 
diflference  between  a  building  and  the  merchandise  con- 
tained in  it  increase;  in  other  words,  the  better  the 
construction  and  fire  department  the  better  will  be  the 
building  at  a  risk  compared  with  the  stock,  and  the  poorer 
the  construction  and  fire  department  the  less  should  be  the 
difference  in  rate  between  the  building  and  the  stock.  The 
system  or  plan  of  making  additions  to  the  building  to  obtain 
the  stock  rate,  therefore,  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to 
conform  to  this  principle.  Inasmuch  as  the  preceding 
schedule,  bj  its  deficiency  charges,  is  intended  to  measure 
these  differences,  both  of  fire-exiinguishing  appliances  and 
construction,  the  following  rule  for  rating  stocks  will  be 
conceded  to  recognize  the  principle  stated : 

RULE  FOR  RATING  STOCKS. 

From  the  rate  of  the  Building  occupied,  No.  128,  deduct 
a  sum  equal  to  25^  of  the  charges  for  deficiencies*  of  the 
building  from  standard,  as  ascertained  page  38  (item  127). 
The  remainder  will  be  the  Key-rate  of  the  Building  for 
rating  all  stocks  contained  in  it.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  second  column  figure  of  any  stock  to  obtain  its  rate 
which  is  then  subject  to  deductions  No.  190,  etc.  Under 
no  circumstances y  however^  must  the  difference  betu^een  the 
stock  rate  and  the  building  rate  be  less  than  20^  of  the  second 
column  figure  for  the  stock  to  be  ratedy  which  shall  be  the 
minimum  addition  to  any  building  for  the  stock  raie.\ 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
the  rate  for  a  stock  of  dry-goods  in  a  building  whose  un- 
occupied rate  (item  127)  is  65  cents.  Of  that  sum  the 
deficiency  charges  are,  of  coarse  (the  standard  being  23 

^  95 cents  beingr  the  rate  of  a  standard  buildlnp:  in  a  standard  city,  the  excess 
of  this  mm  will  be  the  charge  for  deticiencios  of  the  huilding  to  b«  nUed. 

t  Only  In  the  case  of  movable  grade  floor  stocks  In  exposed  and  weak 
baildlncs  In  non-tire  department  towns,  should  a  stock  rate  be  lower  than  & 
bflok  baUding  rate ;  see  note  S16,  page  4U. 
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cents),  40  cents;  25^  of  which,  or  10  cents,  should  be  ae- 
ducted  from  the  occupied  building  rate  before  adding  the 
rate  named  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  for  dry- 
goods  (50  cents),  making  1.05  for  the  stock,  which  rate 
would  be  subject  to  such  further  deductions  for  any  ex- 
ceptional features  of  fire  extinction,  etc.,  as  are  heretofore 
provided  for,  page  47. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unoccupied  building  rate 
should  be  41  cents,  25^  of  the  deficiencies  (16  cents),  or 
4  cents,  should  be  deducted  from  the  occupied  rate  of  the 
building  (No.  128),  before  adding  the  50-cent  charge  for 
stock,  making  87  cents  the  rate  on  the  stock,  so  that  the 
building  rate  would  be  41  cents,  and  the  stock  rate  87  cents. 
A  building  so  nearly  stan4.ard  as  to  be  rated  under  the  sched- 
ule at  29  cents,  would  have  deficiency  charges  of  only  4 
cents;  25^  of  which,  or  1  cent  being  deducted,  would  leaTS 
28  cents,  to  which  50  cents  being  added  for  the  stock, 
would  make  78  cents  as  the  rate  for  the  stock  and  29  ceots 
as  the  rate  of  the  building,  the  stock  being  nearly  three 
times  the  rate  of  the  building,  as  should  be  the  case  in  a 
building  of  such  constiniction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  stock  rate  and  the  building 
rate  will  approach  each  other  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
building  becomes  undesirable  and  high-rated,  whereas  the 
stock  and  building  rate  will  diverge  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  building  approaches  the  standard  as  to  construction 
and  fire  appliances. 

BUILDINGS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  TENANTS— In 
buildings  having  more  than  one  tenant  the  charges  are  not 
cumulative^  but  the  rate  of  the  most  hazardous  stock 
should  be  the  one  added  to  the  schedule  rate  of    the 

building  at  No.  127. 

For  example,  in  a  building  containing  toys,  which  increase 
the  building  rate  10  cents,  hardware,  which  increases  the 
building  rate  10  cents,  and  cabinetware  and  furniture, 
which  increase  the  rate  25  cents,  the  sum  total  of  these 
three  should  not  be  added  to  the  building,  but  the  highest 
rated  one  of  the  three.  Therefore,  the  unoccupied  rate  of  a 
building  (item  127)  should  have  added  to  it  only  26  eents 
if  containing  the  three  stocks  named. 

In  rating  a  stock  in  ▲  duildino  of  two  or  mobb  TiMAiVTSy 
th^  amQunt  named  in  the  first  column  /or  the  mo^  fm^rdw 
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occttpancy  in  the  building  is  taken  for  the  occupied  building 
rate^  and  10^  of  the  first  column  charge  of  each  manufactur- 
ing tenant  (other  than  the  highest  rated  one,  which  is 
charged  for  at  No.  128)  is  added  at  No.  106a. 

If  any  stock  in  a  building  is  of  a  character  to  increase 
the  rate  of  the  building,  it  should  certainly,  by  the  same 
amount,  increase  the  rate  of  any  other  stock  in  the  build- 
ing, and  the  amount  named  in  the  first  column  of  the 
oocupancy  table,  therefore,  as  the  measure  of  increase  on  the 
building  is  included  iu  the  rate  of  the  most  hazardous 
stock.  For  instance,  artists*  materials  add  10  cents  to  the 
rate  of  the  building,  while  wholesale  drugs  add  100  cents, 
and  the  difference,  90  cents,  should  be  added  to  the  rate  of 
a  stock  of  artists'  materials,  to  measure  the  increased  haz- 
ard by  reason  of  its  being  under  the  same  roof  with  whole- 
sale drugs. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE,  MIXED  STOCKS,  DE- 
PARTMENT  STORES,  ETC.,  should  be  rated  according 
to  the  proportion  of  various  kinds  of  stock.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  approximately  estimated  by  the  person 
applying  the  schedule.  He  can,  howeyer,  by  intelligent 
obseryation  of  the  stock,  estimate  the  rarious  kinds  of 
merchandise  and  the  proportion  which  each  bears  to  the 
whole  value,  and  thus  easily  determine  about  what  average 
rata  should  be  obtained.  For  example,  in  a  stock  consist- 
ing of  paper  hangings,  wall-paper,  etc.,  for  which  the  rate 
is  1^,  and  carpets,  oilcloths,  etc.^  for  which  the  rate  is  40 
cents,  the  addition  to  the  building  to  obtain  the  stock  rate 
should  not  be  140,  but  should  be  graded  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  either  stock.  If  the  total  stock  is  $100,000 
in  value,  of  which  $90,000  is  carpets  (No.  634,  which  at  40 
cents  would  yield  $360  premium)  and  $10,000  wall-paper 
(No.  1622,  which  at  1^  would  yield  $100  premium),  the 
total  premium  for  the  stock  would  be  $460,  which  would  be 
an  average  rate  of  46  cents.  The  rate  for  the  second  col- 
umn of  the  table,  therefore,  to  be  added  to  the  building 
should  be  46  cents,  the  average  of  the  two.  If,  however, 
the  proportion  were  reversed,  and  the  wall-paper  should  be 
$90,000  in  value  (premium  on  which  would  be  $900)  and 
the  carpets  $10,000  (premium  for  which  would  be  $40),  the 
total  premium  would  be  $940,  and  the  average  rate  94 
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cents.  The  rate  of  the  second  column,  therefore,  to  be 
added  to  the  building  rate  should  be  94  cents. 

A  simple  method  of  arriying  at  the  proper  figure  for  the 
second  column  is  to  add  such  fraction  of  the  rate  therein 
named  for  esLch,  class  of  merchandise  as  its  value  bears  to 
the  total  value. 

For  example,  in  the  above  ease,  if  three-fourths  of  the 
stock  were  carpets  and  one-fourth  wall-paper,  the  rate 
would  be  three-fourths  of  40  cents  (30  cents),  and  one- 
fourth  of  100  cents  (25  cents),  or  55  cents  in  all. 

STOCKS  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  THE  GRADE  FLOOR 

— In  other  than  single  occupancy  buildings,  where  the 
entire  stock  to  be  rated  is  above  or  below  the  grade  floor, 
add  6  cents  to  the  rate  of  stock  for  each  floor  above  or 
below  the  grade. 

If  the  stock  to  be  insured  extends  over  two  or  more 
floors,  the  charge  should  be  an  average  for  the  floors  cov- 
ered, obtained  by  adding  the  charges  for  the  different  floors 
and  dividing  by  the  total  number.  For  example,  a  stock 
covering  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  should  be  charged 
10  plus  15  plus  20,  total  45,  divided  by  3,  equals  15  cents, 
which  would  be  the  average  of  the  three  charges.  If  stock 
extends  over  the  three  floors,  grade,  basement  and  second 
floor,  no  charge  or  deduction  should  be  made. 

Fob  Qkadb  Flook  Stooxs,  bks  No.  216,  p.  49. 
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Jlpplioation  of  schedule. 


t 


Jowing  example  will  illnstrate  the  application  of 

!liile: 

18  aasume  that  a  building  is  to  be  rated  in 

4.  city  and  that,  starting  with  the  charge  for 

•  rate  of  a  standard  building  in  a  standard 

of 26  cts. 

:.  following  additions  thereto  are  to  be  made  for 

Jiations  of  the  city  from  standard  : 

Waterworks,    direct    pressure    system, 

pomps  by  steam-power,  in  duplicate 

(No.  5) 4cte. 

Absence    of  standpipe    or  intermediate 

reeenroir,  affording  a  supply  in  case 

/  pumping  machinery  should  not  work 

(No.  7)    2  cts. 

No  Fire  Marshal (No.  22)    2  " 

NobuUdinglaw (No.  25)    3   " 

Electric  trolley  railroad (No.  26)    2   *' 

Natural  gas  for  fuel (No.  28)    2  '' 

15  cts. 


Total 40  cts. 

From  this,  if  auxiliary  steamers  are  proTided,  a  de- 
duction would  be  legitimate  of  5^ 2  ^ 


Leaying  the  kxtbatb  of  the  citt  in  which  risk  is 
located 38  cts. 

Let  us  assume  that  to  this  key-rate  should  be  added  for 
deficiencies  of  the  building  to  be  rated  from  standard 
construction,  as  follows : 

Walls,  not  according  to  standard  (No.  38)  2  cts. 

Slate  roof (No.  48)  2  '* 

Floors,  ordinary (No.  54)  5  ** 

Area (No.  59)  8  ** 

Stairways (No.  72)  10  « 

Lighting  by  kerosene (No.  8C)  2  " 

Heating,  by  furnace (No.  87)    8  ** 

27  cts. 


Result,  RikTE  OF  BuiLDiNQ  Unocoupied  ....  65   cts. 

(Subject  to  deductions  for  any  exceptional  features,  paice  49J 
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If  at  this  point,  for  example,  we  .desire  to  obtain  the  rate 
on  a  stock  of  retail  dry  goods,  for  which  the  charge  in  the 
second  column  of  the  table  is  50  cents,  we  deduct  from  the 
above  rate  of  66  cents  for  building  unoccupied,  25^  of  the 
deficiency  charges  contained  in  such  unoccupied  building  rate 
of  65  cents  (65  minus  25  equals  40)  or  10  cents  leaving 
55  cents  as  the  key  or  basis  rate  of  the  building  for  rating 
all  stocks  contained  in  it,  and  to  this  key-rate  we  add  the 
50  cents  for  dry  goods  (No.  811  in  table),  making  1.05  as 
the  rate  on  the  stock.  If  the  risk  be  entitled  to  no  other 
deductions  contained  in  the  list,  page  47,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  under  the  encouragement  of  the  deduction 
No.  196  of  10^,  casks  and  pails  will  be  introduced,  and  the 
stock  rate,  therefore,  will  be  10  cents  less,  or  95  cents. 

If,  instead  of  being  in  a  single  occupancy  building,  a 
stock  of  wholesale  drugs  with  compounding  is  also  in  the 
building,  the  rate  of  the  building  and  dry  goods  will  be  in- 
creased 100  cents,  which  would  make  the  rate  of  the  build- 
ing  1.65  or,  deducting  10^  for  casks  and  pails,  1.49  net. 

The  rate  on  the  dry  goods  would  be  computed  as  follows : 

To  the  building  rate,  as  above 65  cts. 

Add  for  the  amount  which  wholesale  drugs  increase 

the  building  and  all  other  stocks  therein 100  ** 

Besult,  occupied  building  rate  (No.  128). . .    165  cts. 
From  which  deduct  25^  of  the  deficiencies 10  *' 

Result,  key-rate  of  building  for  rating  stocks   155  cti. 
To  which  50  cents  would  be  added  for  dry  goods 

rate,  making  205,  and  85  cents  (No.  806)  for 

wholesale  drugs,  making  240  cents  the  rate  for 

the  latter  stock. 
From  which  deducting  for  casks  and  pails  10^  in 

each  case,  would  give  a  net  rate  for  dry  goods 

of  185,  and  for  wholesale  drugs  of  216. 

Stated  by  way  of  formula : 

65+100=165  Bmlding  rate. 
165-(40-*-4)=165+85=240=Drug  rate. 
165-(40-«-4)=155+50=205=Dry  goods  rate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the  rates 
for  the  two  stocks  is  exactly  that  of  the  difference  between 
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tteir  Beoond  column  figures  in  the  table  of  occnpancies,  /  f , 
S5  cents,  which  measures  their  difference  as  to  susceptibility 
"to  damage.  They  differ  also  as  to  "  ignitibilitj/'  and  ''eom- 
lastibillty/'  but  being  under  one  roof  the  Dry  Goods  have 
1)een  brought  to  this  feature  of  Wholesale  Drugs  by  the 
addition  of  100  cents  (the  first  column  figure  for  wholesale 
drugs,  the  highest  rated  stock)  in  fixing  the  key-rate  of 
the  building  for  all  stocks  in  it. 

Nearly  one- half  of  the  labor  in  the  computation,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  key  or  basis  rate  of 
the  city,  which,  however,  once  obtained  in  this  manner  does 
not  have  to  be  again  computed.  Every  risk  in  the  town 
can  be  rated  by  simply  starting  with  38  cents  basis  or 
key-rate  obtained  as  stated.  Before  half  a  dozen  risks  have 
been  rated,  the  deductions  which  are  provided  for  will  be 
understood  without  checking  off  the  list  for  each  risk ;  and 
the  compilers  believe  that  those  who  regard  the  application 
of  the  schedule  as  an  arduous  task  will  be  convinced  that  it 
is  not. 


HRE-PROOF  SCHEDULE. 

This  schedule  is  arranged  for  rating  a  fireproof  building 
60  that  the  initial  rate  will  be  that  necessary  to  cover  the 
fwooden  trim,  plate  glass,  decoration,  floor  boards  and  other 
combustible  materials — the  rate  at  this  point  (No.  320)  ap- 
proaching that  for  a  non-fireproof  building.  It  will  re- 
ceive a  lower  rate  thereafter  only  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
surance approaches  the  value,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  insurance  actually  covers  the  Sre- 
proof  portion. 

A  building,  for  example,  which  would  rate  86  cents  with 
20%  of  insurance  would  rate  34.4  cents  with  80%  co-insur- 
ance. A  fire-proof  building  which  would  rate  116)4 
with  15%  insurance  would  rate  40  cents  with  80%  co-insur- 
ance. With  15%  insurance  the  company  would  be  liable 
practically  for  the  destructible  portions  of  the  building; 
with  80%  of  insurance  it  would  be  covering  also  bricks  and 
mortar,  iron  beams,  etc. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  comparative  rates  on  fire- 
proof buildings  and  the  stocks  contained  in  them  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  underwriters  as  being  relatively  cor- 
rect. Merchandise  on  a  single  floor  of  a  fire-proof  building 
once  on  fire  would  probably  be  as  thoroughly  destroyed  as 
in  a  non-fire-proof  building.  It  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  cut  off  horizontally  as  well  as  laterally  from  other 
floors  and  other  buildings,  but  unless  the  floors  are  cat  off 
at  each  story  little  is  gained  and  the  schedule  does  not 
make  material  reductions  in  rates.  Where  the  floors  are 
cut  off  at  each  story,  and  the  policy  covers  merchandise 
on  various  floors,  the  deduction  is  made  at  the  point  for 
co-insurance — obviously  the  correct  place  for  recognizing 
this  feature  of  the  risk,  for  without  co-insurance  the  ad- 
vantage would  pass  to  the  owner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  deduction  for  80%  co-insur- 
ance on  one  floor  is  15%,  as  compared  with  30%  deduction 
where  the  policy  covers  four  or  more  floors. 

Stone  Tbeads  to  Staircases. — ^These  have  been  charged 
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for,  as  they  are  found  to  be  serious  faults,  the  atone  treads 
yielding  early  in  the  fire  to  fire  and  water.  Where  they  are 
let  into  rabbets  in  an  iron  frame  the  result  is  an  iron  stair- 
case of  holes  which  would  be  impassable  for  the  exit  of  in- 
mates or  the  ascent  o*f  firemen.  The  new  building  law  of 
New  York  rc(iuirc3  that  the  stone  trea<ls  shall  in  all  cases 
be  supplemented  with  iron  treads  beneath  the  stone. 

UxPROTECTED  Iron  Coldmns,  Etc. — The  scliedulc  rec- 
ognizes a  difFercnco  between  cast  iron,  steel  and  wrought 
iron  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  iron  factors  and  other 
experts.  In  a  large  convention  of  iron  factors  held  some 
time  since  in  tliis  city,  there  Avas  not  a  dissenting  voice 
as  to  the  superiority  Of  cast-iron  in  the  matter  of  rust  over 
wrought-iron,  and  possibly  over  steel.  All  agreed  that 
cast-iron  would  not  rust  to  the  point  of  danger,  but  that 
wrought-iron  would  rust  to  the  point  of  destruction, 
while  steel  ha<l  not  bcon  tested  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  tell  whether  or  not  it  would  be  susceptible  to  the 
danger  of  rust.  This  is  an  important  matter  where  iron 
is  required  to  be  covered  with  incombustible  material, 
preventing  its  examination  from  time  to  time.  The  fire 
in  the  Appleton  Building  some  years  ago,  and  in  the 
Cammeycr  Building  more  recently,  not  to  mention  other 
tests,  prove  the  su[>oriority  of  cast-iron  pillars  over 
wrought-iron  for  resisting  fire. 
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Standard  Builoinq. — Walls  not  less  than  16  inches  for  the 
upper  25  feet  portion,  thence  increasing  4  Inches  for  each  25  feet 
to  the  bottom ;  not  exceeding  five  thousand  square  feet  of  ground 
floor  area;  height  not  over  eight  stories;  iloor  beams  and  girders 
to  be  supported  by  masonry.  (If  "skeleton"  construction,  floors 
carried  entirely  by  iron  framework,  see  >io.  28G.)  Not  to  be  oc- 
cupied above  seventh  Hoor  for  storage  of  merchandise  or  other 
combustible  material  whose  burning  would  injure  the  ironwork, 
see  Deficiencies^  No.  207a.  All  iron  beams,  girders  and  pillars  or 
story  posts  to  be  protected  by  approved  fire-resisting  material,  ex- 
cept in  office  and  hotel  buildings,  in  which  half  charge  for  absence 
of  covering.  If  wrought  iron  or  steel  is  used  in  construction,  that 
portion  of  the  masonry  in  contact  with  the  metal  should  be  free 
from  cement  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  only  lime  mortar  should  be 
used.  At  least  one  stairway  to  be  fire-proof  with  metal  treads ; 
stone  treads,  whether  marble  or  slate,  being  dangerous. 

Note— Cast-iron  will  not  rust  to  a  dangerous  point,  but 
wrou^rht  iron,  and  possibly  steel,  especially  where  constructed  on 
the  ''Z"  iron  methods  with  riveted  joints,  are  especially  liable  to 
rust  in  the  joints.  Cement  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  absorbents 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  should  never  be  in  contact 
with  iron  or  wood.    Lime  mortar  is  not  injurious. 

285.  KEY-RATE  OF  THE  CITY,  as  ascerUined  by 
Schedule,  see  page  33 

2S6.  WALLS.— If  * 'skeleton"  construction,  ».  e.,  thinner 
walls  and  floors  carried  by  riveted  wrought  iron  or  steel 
posts  or  columns,  charge 5  ctii 

Note. — No  charge  if  the  upright  or  vertical  supports, 
pillars  or  story  posts  be  of  cast-iron.  The  beam-bearing 
brackets  should  be  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  pillar,  and 
not  secured  by  rivets,  which  are  liable  to  rust,  especially 
if  of  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

Skeleton  construction,  while  not  bo  durable  for  weight- 
carrying  purposes,  and  from  a  structural  view  point  (on 
account  of  the  liability  of  vertical  members,  posts,  pillars, 
etc.,  to  rust  when  enclosed),  as  the  old-fashioned  construc- 
tion in  which  all  of  the  weights  are  carried  by  the  brick 
or  stone  walls,  is  yet  only  little  inferior  for  fire-resisting 
purposes,  where  the  iron  members  are  protected  with  in- 
combustible materials. 

287.  WALLS. — If  the  average  thickness  of  the  two  side 
or  bearing  walls  (or  either  of  them)  be  less  than  20  inches 
(obtaiued  by  addin^r  the  thickness  of  the  various  stories 
and  dividing  by  the  number)  charge  for  each  inch  of 
deficiency 2  ctf. 

If  any  portion  of  the  wall  be  less  than  12  inches,  double 
the  charge.  The  growing  practice  of  lessening  the  thick- 
ness of  tlie  walls  of  fire-proof  buildings  in  "skeleton"  con- 
struction is  calculated  to  lose,  in  the  way  of  vertical  fire- 
stops,  all  that  is  gained  in  the  horizontal  fire-stops  of  sep- 
arating fire-proof  iloors,  so  that  while  a  building  may  oe 
protected  from  a  fire  spreading  throughout  its  own  floors 
it  will  not  be  safe  from  fire  in  an  adjoining  building. 

288.  STONE  FRONTS  OR  SIDE  WALLS.— If  of  stone 
or  of  stone  ashlar,  plain  or  '  'axed"  finish,  add  1  cent  for  each ; 

if  carved  or  ornamental,  add 2  eta. 
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This  charge  may  seem  small,  in  view  of  the  perishable 
character  of  stone  and  the  serious  damage  by  the  joint 
action  of  fire  and  water  to  carved  surfaces,  but  when  is 
taken  into  account  that  the  extra  charge  is  distributed  over 
th'*  'mtire  amount  of  insurance  on  the  building,  and  that 
the  Company  receives  it  on  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
iron  work,  as  well  as  on  the  carved  side  and  front,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  charge  is  sufficient,  and  can  reasonably  be 
a  small  fraction  of  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  stone 
side  or  front  itself,  if  its  value  were  the  only  subject  of  in- 
surance. 

289.  WALLS.— If  the  brick  are  not  hard  burned  and  of 
good  quality,  or  if  the  mortar  be  of  poor  quality  for  want  of 
sharp  sand,  etc.,  an  additional  charge  should  be  made  of 

not  less  than 20ct8. 

290.  UNPROTECTED  IRON.— If  columns  and  lower 

flanges  of  iron  beams  unprotected,  charge  as  follows :  for  un- 
protected  cast-iron  columns,.  10;  unprotected  wrought-ironor 
steel  columns,  .15 ;  unprotected  lower  flanges  of  beams,  .02. 

Note.— Half  charge  for  this  in  hotel  or  oflice  buildings 
in  which  there  is  not  enough  combustible  material  to  de- 
stroy the  iron  work. 

OtBce  bnildliurs  inolade  partial  occnpanoy  by  sample  stocks  or 
pmall  rettaur.mts  or  c^rade  floor  stocks  wbose  firsi  column  charge 
is  less  than  15  ots. 

All  experts  in  iron  concede  that  wrought-iron  is  certain 
to  rust  to  the  point  of  destruction,  and  is  also  liable  to 
yield  to  heat  and  fire,  and  that  the  durability  and  stability 
of  steel  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Inasmuch  as  all  iron 
members  should  be  protected  by  incombustible  material, 
which  necessitates  concealment  of  rust  conditions,  the 
preference  has  been  given  to  cast-iron  columns.  In  the 
case  of  the  Cammeyer  building  fire  in  New  York,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  6-inch  cast-iron  columns,  as  elsewhere  stated 
(page  87),  stood  the  fire  better  than  brick  piers  with  bond 
stones. 

291.  WOODEN  CEILING.— If  ceiling  of  wood  or 
strawboard  or  other  combustible  material,  add,  according 
to  hazard*  not  less  than  1  cent  for  one  story,  and  V^  cent 
for  each  additional  stx>r7 

298.  WOODEN  SIDING.  —  If  side  walls  ceiled  with 
wood  or  other  combustible  material  from  floor  to  ceilinff 
(no  eharge  for  dados),  charge  for  one  story  1  cent  ana 
^  etnt  for  each  additional  story 

293.  AREA. — If  ground  floor  area  exceeds  5,000  square 
feet,  up  to  10,000  charge  for  each  1,000  or  fraction  thereof 
in  excess  of  5,000 ^  of    1  et 

(If  Imildinff  occupied  above  grade  floor  exclusively  for 
offloes  or  dwellings,  no  charge  for  area.) 
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294.  AREA. — If  ground  floor  area  excccHlfl  10.000 
pquarc  feet,  cliarge  for  each  1.000  or  fraction  thereof  in 
excess  of  10,000  (ii'>t  exceeding  a  total  of  40  cents) 4  ct&. 

If  mercanlile  buildiDg  exceeds  10  stories,  double  charge. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  area  in  a  fire-proof  building 
may  become  an  advantage,  rather  than  an  objection.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  limit  of  charge  is  made. 

(If  building  occupied  above  grade  floor  exclusively  for 
oflices  or  dwellings,  no  charge  for  area.) 

205.  HEIGHT. — For  each  story  in  excess  of  eight,  up 
to  twelve,  charge 1  ct. 

296.  HEIGHT.— For  12th  and  each  story  over  12  up 

(o  13,  charge 3  eta. 

297.  HEIGHT.— For  15th  and  each  story  over  15, 
charge    10  eta. 

297a.  IF  MERCHANDISE  BE  STORED  ABOVE  7TH 
FLOOR*  ciiarge  15  cents,  and  add  2  cents  more  for  each 
floor  over  7th  up  to  10th,  and  5  cents  more  for  10th  and 
eueli  floor  above  10th.  For  example:  an  eleven-story 
building  would  have  29  cents  added. 

It  probably  requires  no  explanation  or  argument  to 
Etate  that  the  storage  of  merchandise  at  a  greater  height 
above  the  street  than  seven  stories,  or  85  feet,  where  a  fire 
department  would  experience  diflBculty  in  handling  a  fire, 
would  be  an  added  hazard,  not  merely  to  the  merchandise 
80  located,  but  to  all  other  materials  in  the  building,  and 
to  the  structure  itself. 

298.  FLOORS.— Wooden  floor  boards  laid  solid  on  con- 
crete without  air  space,  10  cents;  if  with  air  space,  15 
cents  (office  buildings    one-half). 

Standard  construction  would  be  incombustible  asphalt 
or  concrete  floors,  without  any  wooden  floor  boards  what- 
ever. A  nailing  strip  can  easily  be  inserted  aroiind  the 
border  for  fastening  carpets  or  other  floor  coyering. 

208a.  FLOOR  ARCHES.— If  concrete,  cement  or  ap- 
proved plaster  composition  floor  arches  with  iron  centres 
or  supports  (such  as  Metropolitan,  Roebling,  Expanded 
Metal,  Fawcett,  Columbian,  Bailey,  Quastavino,  Rapp  arch 
construction,  etc.)  (no  charge  for  segmental  arches  of  brick, 
burnt  clay  or  terra  cotta) 10  ctfr 

If  on  exposed  corrugated  iron  centres 15  cts. 

If  flat  arch  supported  on  iron  (such  as  Rapp's  flat  type). .  90  cti. 

If  space  between  iron  floor  beams  exceeds  5  feet,  for  each 
foot  in  excess 2  cts. 

N.  B.    One-half  these  charges  in  oflSce  or  hotel  buildings. 

The  best  floor  arch  is  the  old-fashioned  brick  segmental 

arch  properly  bonded ;  it  will  successfully  resist  the  paSi 
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age  of  flame  and  heat.  Tile  arches  of  well-burned  clay 
ank  second  to  brick,  but  are  not  equal  to  brick  arches, 
ecause  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  laying  them,  which 
ivolves  the  danger  of  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the 
art  of  masons,  and  because  of  the  danger  of  fractures. 
ome  of  the  patent  floor  arches  are  good  in  their  way,  but 
one  of  them  is  equal  to  brick  or  tile. 

200.  ELEVATORS.— If  not  in  shaft,  according  to  the 
jmdard,  but  in  hallway,  or  enclosed  court,  or  if  provided 
rith  approved  automalic  trap-doors  in  floord,  charge 6  eta. 

(Offlco  or  hotel  buildings  one-third  charge.) 

300.  ELEVATORS.  If  open  from  floor  to  floor  and 
arying  from  abore,  charge 12  eta. 

(OflSce  (»r  hotel  buildiugs  one-third  charge.) 

301.  ELEVATORS.— If  shaft  is  sheathed  or  lined  with 
rood  (unless  covered  with  tin  or  gulvunized  iron,  or  en- 
loied  as  above),  charge  (one-half  charge  for  oiliee  build- 

ig) 15  cts. 

If  elevator  and  stairway  are  combined  and  contained 
a  the  same  shaft  or  opening,  make  only  one  clmrge  for 
he  two.  For  each  additional  elevator  not  cut  off  add  2 
enta. 

302.  STAIRWAYS.— If  not  enclosed  according  to  the 
tandardy  but  in  separate  hallway  or  shaft  enclosed  by 
nth  and  plaster  partitions  with  self-clobing  spring  doors 
t  each  floor,  or  autonmtic  trap  doors  iu  floors,  charge  (no 
harge  in  buildint;  occupied  ub  'Ve  grade  floor  exclusively  for 

IHeeA   or   dwcUinga ) 6  eta. 

(If  charge  has  been  made  for  209,  800  or  301  one-half 
horgc.) 

303.  STAIRWAYS.— If  the  enclosure  is  of  wooden  par- 
itiona  instead  of  lath  and  plabter,  with  self-closing  doors 

X  each  floor,  charge 10  cts. 

(If  charge  has  been  made  for  200,  300  or  301  one-half 
tharge.) 

304.  STAIRWAYS.— If  open  staircases  from  floor  to 
loor  throughout  building,  charge  not  less  than  1  cent  each 

loor  not  exceeding  a  total  of 12  cts. 

If  office  building,  not  exceeding  total  of 4  cl». 

(If  charge  has  been  made  for  209,  300  or  801  one-half 
mkrge.) 
For  each  additional  stairway  add  one-fourth  charge. . . . 

805.  STAIRWAYS.— If  at  least  one  stairway  is  not 
lie-proof  with  metal  treads  (no  charge  for  hard  wood  treads 
»ver  iron),  charge  as  many  tinus  .02  as  the  building  has 
loors  (oDc-third  charge  for  oflice  building).  If  stairway  in 
ire-pnK)f  hall  or  enclosure  protecting  stone  treads  from 
lent  one-half  final  charge. 

A  destructible  staircase  with  stone  treads  may  restdt  in 
the  destructioiL  of  a  building  otherwise  fire-proof.    Where 
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stone  treads  are  used,  they  should  rest  upon  an  iron  tread, 
which  would  keep  the  stone  in  place  for  a  footing  when 
cracked  or  pulverized  by  heat.  Stone  treads  of  marble  or 
slate  are  often  laid  into  the  rabbets  of  the  iron  frame,  and 
are  supported  simply  around  their  edges.  Such  treads 
would  easily  yield  to  fire^  and  falling,  would  punch  out  the 
treads  below,  endangering  firemen,  and  prove  a  delusion 
and  snare  to  all  who  attempt  to  use  them.  They  should  be 
prohibited  by  law,  and  are  now  prohibited  by  the  building 
law  of  New  York,  but  in  no  other  city.  A  building  having 
one  safe  staircase  escapes  charge  No.  305,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  a  building  so  protected  should  not  be  charged  some- 
thing additional,  if  it  has  an  unreliable  stone  staircase,  even 
though  it  may  have  in  addition  a  safe  one. 

306.  WELLHOLES,  HATCHWAYS,  ETC.— If  not 
provided  with  self-closing  traps,  add,  according  to  size, 

for  each  iloor  pierced,  not  less  than 3  eta. 

(No  charge  for  office  building.) 

307.  WOODEN  CHUTES,  DUMB-WAITERS,  VEN- 
TILATING SHAFTS,  BELT  HOLES  and  openings 
through  floors  for  steam  and  water  pipes,  etc.,  tend  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  fire  and  smoke  throughout  the  entire 
building,  and  should  be  charged  for  according  to  size,  not 

less  in  anj  case,  for  each  floor  pierced,  than 2  ets. 

Note. — No  charge  need  be  made  for  openings  for  steam 
and  water  pipes  if  the  space  around  the  pipes  is  filled  in 
with  mineral  wool,  asbestos  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
terial, to  prevent  draughts. 

The  chief  merit  of  a  fire-proof  floor  is  the  prevention  of 
flame  passing  from  one  story  to  another.  This  advantage 
is  lost  if  the  stories  are  connected  with  wooden  chutes, 
dumb-waiter  shafts,  or  even  with  channels  in  the  wall  for 
the  passage  of  electric  light  wires,  gas^  water  and  other 
pipes. 

308.  SKYLIGHTS.—If  more  than  three  feet  square 
(nine  square  feet),  add  for  each  nine  square  feet  or 
fraction  thereof  in  excess  (not  exceeding  a  total  of  10 
cents.)     let 

(If  metallic  frames  and  heavy  deck  or  prismatic s^asfr 
or  wire  glass,  no  charge.) 

309.  SKYLIGHTS.— If  covered  above  and  below  with 
approved  wire  netting,  one-half  charge 

310.  STREETS.— If  street  on  which  building  fronto  is 
less  than  60  feet  wide  from  building  to  building  (i.  e., 
including  sidewalks),  an«l  not  less  than  60,  add  (unless 
opposite  side  of  street  is  vacant) 2  cts. 

311.  STREETS.— For  each  5  feet  less  than  60  in  width, 
unless  opposite  side  of  street  is  vacant,  add 2  cts. 
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312.  OVERHEAD  WIRES,  TELEGRAPH,  ETC.,  on 
poles  in  front  of  building  in  sufficient  number  to  interfere 
with  operations  of  fire  department,  charge  according  to 
quantity  not  less  than %  et. 

313.  NUMBER  OF  TENANTS  (other  than  office  and 
dwelling  tenants.) — For  each  tenant  in  excess  of  one,  add    1  ct. 

313a.  MANUFACTURING  RISKS.— Charge  1  cent  for 
erery  10  operatives  employed  in  excess  of  20  not  exceeding 
a  total  of  10  cents  in  risks  where  first  column  charge  does 
not  exceed  25  cents,  and  double  this  amount  in  wood  work- 
ing  and  other  hazards  where  first  column  charge  exceeds  25 
cents,  but  not  exceeding  a  total  of  25  centa 

This  charge  is  probably  self-explanatory,  and  corresponds 
with  106b,  non-nre-proof  structures. 

314.  LIGHTING.— If  by  electricity  with  system  and  in- 
stallation in  compliance  with  underwriter's  rules  and 
specifications  (if  not  in  comphance,  sec  No.  888)  add 1  ct. 

315.  STONE  PIERS,  stone  columns,  pillars,  or  brick 
piers  with  bond  stones  or  cap  stones,  carrying  important 
weights,  especially  if  supporting  beams  or  girders  in  base- 
ments, cellars,  etc.,  charge  according  to  number,  not  less 

than   2  cts. 

Note  that  the  charge  for  pillars,  piers,  etc.,  is  for  those 
carrying  important  weights,  especially  in  cellars  where 
they  could  not  be  reached  by  the  fire  department.  Where 
pillars  are  located  on  the  street  front,  are  simply  ornamen- 
tal, and  carry  only  stone  lintels  for  porches,  and  are  not  at 
all  vital  to  the  structure,  they  phould  not  be  charged  for. 

816.  TOTAL  DEFICIENCIES  PLUS  KEYRATE. . . . 

DEDUCTIONS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

817.  FLOORS. — If  firc-proof  surfaces  of  cement,  con- 
crete or  asphalt,  deduct 5  5^ 

818.  FLOORS.— If  wat«r-proof,  arranged  with  waste- 
ways  and  scuppers  and  incliDcd  to  carry  otf  surplus  water 
thrown  by  department  to  sewer  or  street,  deduct 5  ;i 

819.  FIRE-PROOF  WOOD,  OR  OTHER  FIRE-PROOF 
TRIM,  deduct 5^ 

320.  HESXJLT, —UXOCCUPIED  BUILDING  RATE. 

321.  OCCUPANCY.— Add  one-half  amount  named  in 
first  column  of  table  of  occupancies,  page  143. 

322.  RESULT.— OCC(/P/£;Z)    BUILDIXG   RATE. 
Subject  to  any  deductions  to  which  risk  may  be  entitled, 

Nos.  340,  341,  etc.,  page  73. 
Deduct  for  Exceptional  City  Fire  Department,  page  47, 

323.  EXPOSURES. — Charge  for  exposures,  according  to 
hazard,  especially  if  "skeleton"  construction  and  even  if 
the  exposure  is  sufficient  only  to  damage  paint,  glass, 
etc     (See  note,  page  39.) 

324.  RESULT.— NET  RATE  OF  BUILDING  OCCU- 
PIED AND  EXPOSED. 

Subject  to  deductipps  for  Sprinklers  (sec  rule,  p.  51)  and 

CoMOwnmc^t 


•JO 


C0-IK3DSANCB   ON       FIRE-PROOF       BCILDINdS. 


3S3.  CO-INSURANCE  ON  "FIRE-PROOF"  BUILD- 
INGS.—For  insurance  not  esceedinR  16%  of  the  vnlue  o( 
buildiog,  cliRr(;e  full  rntc  obtained  by  the  Schedule  at  No. 
•i24.  For  any  percentage  of  value  in  excess  ol  15%  tain 
the  rate  as  Bliown  in  the  following  tahle: 

(For  explanation  of  Table  see  page  113.) 

826.  BESLLT.— RATS  OP  BUILDING  OCCUPIED 
WITH «  CO-INaUKANCE 

No  onice  building  to  be  rated  below  5  cent*  and  no 
mercantile  building  below  10  cents  after  deducting  for 


(To  which  add  for  any  faults  of  Management.  Page  76.) 


EUTK 

rtKCtNTAGE   OF   INSURANCE   TO   VALUE. 

E-hiXi:- 

2C%_ 

3£_^U^|_5o* 

60* 

7^* 

75^'8o?t|9oi<'ioo*( 

ceiiu.  1  centi. 

«nu. :  HOI*  1 

I  sets. 

■»-95 

IO-3S 

8.67 

7-45 

6.52 

5-77 

5.46     5.16 

4-63 

*-'^ 

i6  " 

13-81 

11.04 

9.24 

7-9S 

6.96 

6.16 

5-82    S-So 

4-94 

4-4 

'7  " 

14-67 

11-73 

9.82 

8.44 

7-39 

6.54 

6.18    5-84 

5-=S 

476 

i8  " 

i5-S3!'2-42 

10.40 

8.94 

7-83 

6-93 

6.55    6.19 

5-56 

n 

19  II 

'6.39,i3.'i 

10.98 

9-44 

8.26 

7-31 

6.9'    6-53 

5.87 

$M 

17.2C 

13.80 

11.56 

9.94 

8.70 

7,70 

7.28   6.88;  6,.e|  s-^ 

21   " 

t8.ij 

14.49 

12.13 

10-43 

9-13 

8.08 

7-64    7.22    6,48 

5.S 

12    " 

tS.98 

IS-'S 

12,71 

10-93 

9-57 

8,47 

8.00'  7.56'  6,70 

6.16 

23    " 

i9.«4 

■5-87 

13-29 

11.43 

8.85 

8.37 

7.91 

7,10 

fi.44 

24     ^ 

W.71 

16.56 

I3-P7 

11.92 

10.44 

9.24 

8.73 

8,25 

7-41 

6.7) 

25    ' 

»i-S7 

17.^5 

14.45 

12.42 

10.87 

9.6. 

9,10 

8.60 

7.7! 

^■1 

IJ.4J 

17.94 

15.02 

12.9:; 

11-31 

9.46 

8.94 

8.03 

'■' 

'7  " 

'330 

18.63 

.5.60 

13.41 

11.74 

10.39 

9.82 

9.28 

8.34 

?f 

aS  " 

14.16 

'93^ 

16. 1 S 

13.91  12.18  10.78 

10,19 

9-63 

8.65 

7-84 

'9  " 

15.02 

16.76 

14.41,12.61111.1610,55 

9-97 

8.96 

3.1) 

3°  „ 

.5.89 

20.70 

17-34 

14.91  13.0511.55  10.92 

10.32 

9-17 

8.40 

J5 

30.20 

24.15 '20.23 

17-391S-", 13-47, "-74 

12.04 

lo.Si 

9.80 

40  " 

34-53 

27.6023.12 

19.881 1 7.40  15.40I14.56 

13-76 

■  2.36...^ 

43 

38-83 

31.0526.01 

22-36,19-57  17-3=, 16-38 

15-48 

13.90 1  ^fe 

S°  ' 

43- IS 

34.50  28.90 

24.85  JI.75  19.25  1C.20 

17.20 

'5-45''4.<» 

55 

47-46 

37.9531-79 

27-33.23-92  =1-1720.02 

.8.92 

,6.91,115.40 

60  " 

51-78 

41.40  34.6829.8226.10 

23.1021.84 

20.64 

18.5416,80 

65  " 

56-09 

44-85  37-S7'32-3028.27 

j!S.0233.66 

22.36 

20.08:18." 
21,6319-^ 

70 

60.41 

48-30  40-46 '34- 79  30-45 

26.9slas.48 

24.08 

75 

64.7i|Si-75;43-35'37-26'3»-6i 

28.86  27.30 

25.80 

23172"* 

80  " 

69.04  SS.20  46.24  39-76  34-80 

30.8029.12 

27-52 

24.7213.40 

85  •■ 

73-35  SS.65  49-'3'4>-24'36.97  3'-7=:30.94 

29-24 

26.26i23-*0 

90 

77.67  62.io'5J.o2'44.73  39-15  34-65  3^-76 

30.96 

27.8i|.-S.f 

95  " 

8i.9S65.55'54.9i  47.31  41.31  36.57:34.5s 

32.68 

29-35  26.W 

loo  ' 

86  3o;69.oo;57.8o|49.7o,43.5o|38.sol36.4o 

34:45 

30.90 18 ,« 

'\  B.„-?or  any  intermediate  rate  combine  two  o(  abore;  tor 
exnmplc,  the  rate  of  31  cents  would  be  that  for  15  cents  and  IB 
KiiJeU;  the  rate  tor  32  would  be  double  that  for  10. 

For  example,  it  the  rate  be  SO  cents  and  the  percentage  o(  In- 
■urance  carried  {pcrccnl.tf^  co-insurance  clause  in  the  policy)  i* 
60%  the  rate  will  be  50%  of  80,  or  3!).7a  cent*.  If  the  rate  at 
No.  324  be  50  cenU,  for  <iO%  co-insurance  the  rata  WOI1I4  be  4*% 
of  CO  cents,  or  21.75  cents,  etc.,  etc 
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TO  OBTAIN  BATE  ON  STOCK  IN  FIBE-PBOOF 

BUILDING. 


Unoccupied  Bnildingr  Bate,  No.  320 

Add  the  sum  named  in  the  sfci?ni/ column  of  the  table 
of  occupancies,  page  143 

Add  one-half  the  amount  named  in  the  ^rsf  column 
for  the  stock  to  be  rated  

Add,  in  case  there  be  any  other  occupancy  of  building 
which  increases  the  rate  of  the  building  by  a  greater 
amount  named  for  the  first  column  of  the  occupancy 
table  than  the  risk  to  be  rated,  onr-ha// the  difference 
between  such  higher  figure  and  that  named  for  the 
risk  (for  example,  retail  drugs  adding  10  cents  to 
building,  and  a  cigar  store  adding  5  cents,  half  the 
difference,  2|^  cents,  should  be  added  to  the  stock 
rate  on  cigars) 

If  the  higher  rated  or  excess  hazard  be  separated 
from  the  stock  to  be  rated  by  fire-proof  partitions  or 
floors,  deduct  io>  of  the  excess  charge  for  each  sepa- 
rating fire-proof  floor  or  partition  not  exceeding  fifty 
per  cent,  in  all  of  such  excess.  For  example,  in  the 
case  cited,  if  five  such  separations  occur,  $0%  of  the 
2!^  cents  excess  of  retail  drugs,  or  i}^  cents  only, 
should  be  added  to  the  cigar  rate. 

Non.— The  final  charfre  under  this  item  shoald  be  made  for 
that  ocoapancy  whWrh  f;ives  the  hiKhost  result,  and  not  for 
Mch  occupancy  whose  first  column  charge  is  greater  than 
stock  to  be  rmtiBd  (the  higher  charge  inclndes  the  less). 

If  Merchandise  Is  stored   aboTe  the  7th  Floor, 

add  to  the  rate  of  ^acA  stock  in  the  building,  no  matUr 
0n  lohat  floor  located^  as  many  times  three  cents  as 
the  building  has  stories  in  height 

(For  example,  in  a  lo-story  building  occupied 
throughout  for  mercantile  purposes,  30  cents  would 
be  added;  in  an  ii-story  building,  33  cents,  etc.) 

Merchandise  should  not  be  stored  at  a  greater 
height  from  the  street  grade  than  85  feet,  even  with 
the  best  fire  department.  At  that  height  it  is  liable 
to  wreck  the  building  and  affect  every  stock  in  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  building  itself,  see  Note  297  a. 

Stocks  Abore  or  Below  Grade  Floors.— Charge  as 

many  times  5  cents  as  the  floor  on  which  slock  is 
located  is  stories  above  the  fourth  or  bhlow  the 
GRADE.  If  distributed  over  two  or  more  floors  for 
same  assured,  and  with  80;^  co-ins.,  and  cut  off  each 
story,  three-fourths  of  average  charge. 

For  example,  merchandise  on  the  fifth  floor 
should  pay  5  cents;  on  the  sixth  fioor,  10  cents; 
seventh  floor,  15  cents;  on  all,  30  cents;  average  10 
cents,  three-fourths  of  which,  7)^  cents  (if  cut  off 
each  story),  is  the  proper  charge  for  same  stock  cover- 
ing these  three  floors. 

9rade  Floor  Stocks.— Deduct  for  stock    entirely   on 
grade  floor,  20C;  if  on  second,  deduct  10'/;  if  stock 
extends  over  grade  and  second,  deduct    15:^';   if  on 
Vade  and  also  floors  below  grade,  deduct  5  ,'J^. 

Forwurii , 


cts. 
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J  2  RATE  ON  STOCK  IN  "fIBB-PROOF"  BUILDINGS. 

Brought  forward, cts. 

Public  ITarehonses  and  Storaf^e  Stores  Bonded. 
complying  with  rules  of  Local  Board,  deduct  33)5^. 

Public  Tfarehoases  and  Storage  Stores  Free,  25;^. . . 

Priyate  Tfarelioases. — Original  unbroken  packages 
only,  20;?.  Sales  by  sample  only,  15;?.  Delivery  of 
broken  packages,  10;^ 


327 


Subject  at  this  point  to  any  deductions  to  which  risk 
may  be  entitled,  No.  357,  &c. ,  page  74 

Deduct  for  Exceptional  Fire  Department,  if  any, 
page  50 

Add  for  Exposure  according  to  hazard 

329.  Result— Rate  of  Stock,  subject  to  Sprinklers  and 

Co-Insurance 

329a.  Automatic  Sprinklers. — See  rule,  page  51. 

330.  Co-Insnrance  on  Stocks  in  fire-proof  buildings,  if 

policy  covers  only  one  floor,  or  more  than  one  but 
not  cut  off  2i\.  each  story,  %  of  i*  for  each  ill  of  co- 
insurance in  excess  of  20;*  of  value  (15;;  for  80;;).  If 
•  policy  covers  two  floors  cut  off  at  each  story,  20^; 
three  floors  cut  off  each  story  25;^;  four  or  more 
cut  off  2i\.  each  story  30*  for  80;?. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  stock  to  the  deductions  above 
15;?  for  co-insurance  for  floors  cut  off  at  each  story 
the  enclosure  must  be  of  fire-proof  material,  with 
self-closing  doors.  If  with  heavy  wood  doors  and 
heavy  glass  sashes,  increase  the  15^  allowance  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  \^%  and  the  maxi- 
mum credit  for  standard  cut-ofTs,  to  which  stock 
might  be  entitled  according  to  the  number  of  floors 
upon  which  it  is  located.  If  the  doors  be  metal  cov- 
ered or  kalamcined,  but  are  not  thoroughly  standard, 
or  have  wood  sills,  or  do  not  fit  openings  closely,  in- 
crease the  15:;^  allowance  two-thirds  of  the  difference. 

Deductions   for  So*^  co-insurance  clause  by  above 

rules  are  as  follows  : 

Stfick  W«x>d 

I)istriljute«l  Over  I><K»rs. 

2  floors  l6f'^ 

3  "  184:3: 

4  '*      or  more        20;^ 

No  stock  to  be  rated  below  15  cents. 

Note. — In  r.iting  stocks  in  fire-proof  buildings,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  no  matter  how  fire-proof 
a  building  may  be,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
combustible  merchandise  or  contents  of  any  one  of 
its  stories,  once  ignited,  should  not  be  effectually  de- 
stroyed than  there  is  why  the  fuel  in  a  stove  should 
not  be  consumed.  So  far,  therefore,  as  stocks  in 
fire-proof  buildings  are  concerned,  the  only  advan- 
tage of  a  fire-proof  building  over  one  of  ordinary 
construction  is  to  protect  its  contents  against  outside 
exposures  and  to  confine  a  fire  to  a  single  floor  or 
room — a  consideration  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
important    to    insist    upon   co-insurance,  especially 

Forward 


Non-Stand.ird 
Fire  I>oors. 

Standard 
Doors. 

2S% 

20% 

255^ 

EATB  OK  STOCK  IK  "PIRB-PROOF"  BUILDINQS. 

Brought  forward 

where  the  policy  covers  throughout  the  entire  struct- 
ure. Otherwise  a  company  may  be  as  effectually 
carrying  a  number  of  separate  risks  for  one  premium 
as  if  insuring  the  contents  of  a  number  of  separate 
brick  stores  under  one  sum.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, merchandise  in  the  upper  stories  of  a  fire- 
proof building  might  be  a  poorer  fire  risk  than  on 
the  grade  floor  of  an  ordinary  building. 

Result.— Rate  on  Stock  with — %  C  oinsarance 

Add  for  Faults  of  Management,  page  76 

Minimum  Rates. — No  office  building  to  be  rated  below 
5  cents  and  no  mercantile  building  below  10  cents, 

.  and  no  stock  below  15  cents,  after  deducting  f or  co*. 
insurance  and  sprinklers. 

Jewelry  in  Safes  with  full  co-insurance  in  fire-proof 
buildings  may  be  insured  at  25  %  more  than  the  rate 
of  building  occupied. 

DEDUCTIONS  FOR  FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

Hydrants,  Etc.— If  building  within  300 
feet  of  one  post  or  flush  hydrant,  sup- 
plied by  8-inch  or  larger  water-pipe, 

deduct 4,'^of  final  bldg. 

rate.  (322  ) 

*'  If  within  300  feet  of  two  or  more  hy- 
drants, supplied  by  8-inch  or  larger 
water-pipe,  deduct (}%       **        ** 

**  If  said  water-pipe  be  fed  at  both  ends 
by  mains  or  sub-mains,  deduct  an 
additional 4%       " 

Automatic     Fire    Alarm.— For    ap- 

proved  telegraph  signal  to  a  central 
or  fire  department  station,  with  ther- 
mostats, deduct s%       **         '• 

t.  Special  Building  Call  Direct  to  Fire 
Department,  with  approved  tele- 
graphic call  box  each  floor,  deduct....  2  %       **        *• 

(One-half  allowance  if  no  watch- 
man.) 

Stand-Pipes— External,  for  use  of  fire 
department,  with  Siamese  or  double 

connections,  deduct 2/^       *'        *' 

Note — This  provision  important, 
as  it  saves  time  of  carrying  hose  to 
the  top  of  a  high  building. 

Stand-Pi  pes— Internal,  supplied  from 
tank,  with  hydrants  a:id  hose  attached 
at  each  floor  at  landings,  deduct 1%       "        ** 

Basement  and  Snb-Cellar  Sprinklers. 

If  perforated  2j^inch  pipe  be  provided 
in  basement  and  sub  cellar,  with 
attachment  at  street  grade  for  fire  de- 
partment, standard  size  of  thread  and 
coupling,  and  standard  butt  and  with 
waste-ways  to  sewer,  deduct 2^       '*        ** 

Forward. 
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74  DEDUCTIONS   FROM   BUILDING   RATE,    NO   322. 

Deduct 
Brought  forward cis. 

347.  Aatomatic  SpriDklers  in  Basement 

and  sub-eel -ars.  If  approved  instal- 
lation, deduct  (no  deduction  if  allow- 
ance has  been   made  for  sprinklers 

throughout  building) 5  >£  of  final  bldg. 

rate  (322.) 

348.  Office  Oocapancy. — If  building  occupied 

throughout  exclusively  for  offices,  de- 
duct  20  J»      •* 

349.  **  If  building  occupied  above  grade  floor 

exclusively  for  offices,  deduct 10  ^ 

350.  Roof  Hydrants,  protected  from  freez- 

ing, deduct. ^ I  5»      ** 

351.  Casks  of  Water  or  filled  pails  (at  least 

six  filled  pails  to  each  2,500  square 

feet  of  floor  area),  deduct 5  J»       ** 

352.  Watchman* — If  watchman  (on   prem- 

ises) with  watch  clock,  deduct 10  Jj      ** 

N.  B. — If  automatics.  No.  343only 
one-half  deduction  for  watchman. 

353.  Anxillary  Prlrate  Fire  Plant,  Force 

Pump,  Etc.,  available  for  day,  night 
and  holidays  ;  stand-pipe,  hose  at- 
tached at  each  floor;  competent  en- 
gineer on  hand  at  all  times,  deduct lo  ;•      ** 

(This  in  addition  to  S44,  dl5  and  352.) 
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Total 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  STOCK  RATES,  FIRE-PROOF 

BUILDINGS. 

The  following  deductions  for  exceptional  features  may 
be  made  from  the  rate  on  stocks  obtained  by  the  rule  ex- 
plained on  page  71.  The  percentage  to  be  deducted  is  the 
percentage  of  the  said  total  stock  rate  (No.  327): 

357.  Ilydrants,  Etc. — If  building  within  300 
feet  of  one  post  or  flush  hydrant,  sup- 
plied by  8-inch  or  larger  water-pipe, 

deduct 4^  of  final  stock 

rate  (327.) 

35S.  **  If  within  300  feet  of  two  or  more 
hydrants,  supplied  by  8-inch  or  larger 
water-pipe,  deduct t% 

359.  **  If  said  water-pipe  is  fed  at  both  ends 

by  mains  or  sub-mains,  deduct  an  ad- 
ditional  4^ 

360.  Fire  Patrol. — For  salvage  corps  or  fire 

patrol,  if  supported  by  city,  deduct..  ,'^%       "        ** 

If  supported  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies, no  deduction.  (Having  paid 
for  it  they  are  entitled  to  it.) 

ForwtirJ,  .•••••••••••... 
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361.  Corers,  Tarpaulins,— If  merchandise 

covered  hy  tarpaulins  or  other  water- 
proof covers  each  night,  deduct 5  Jif  of  final  stock 

(These   covers    may  be   made   fire-        rate  (327.) 
resisting  by  fire-proofing  processes.) 

362.  Proximity  to  Fire  Enifine  House, 

Etc. — If  risk  to  be  rated  is  within  300 
feet  of  a  fire  engine  house  or  hose  house, 
which  should  insure  prompt  response 
of  skilled  men  to  any  fire  alarm,  deduct,  2  % 

I  f  next  door  or  opposite  side  street ....  ^% 

363.  Basement  and   Sub-Cellar  Sprink- 

lers.— If  perforated  2^ -inch  pipe  be 
provided  in  basement  and  sub-cellar, 
with  attachment  at  street  grade  for  fire 
departmen  t  with  standard  size  of  thread 
and  coupling,  and  standard  butt  and 
with  water-ways  to  sewer,  and  mer- 
chandise be  on  skids,  deduct 2% 

364.  Automatic  Sprinklers  in  Basement 

and  sub-cellars.  If  approved  installa- 
tion, deduct 5  J^ 

(Unless  deduction  has  been  made  for 
sprinklers  throughout  building,  in 
which  case  no  allowance  for  this!) 

365.  Casks  of  Water  or  filled  pails  on  each 

floor,  deduct ^% 

Note. — To  receive  above  deduction 
there  must  be  at  least  6  filled  pails  for 
each  2, 500  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

366.  Tin-Coyered  Cases.— If  merchandise  be 

kept  in  tin-covered,  wooden  side-wall 
and  other  cases,  deduct 5  ^ 

367.  Office  Occupancy. — If   building  above 

grade  floor  is  occupied  entirely  for 
oflices,  deduct 5  ^ 

368.  **   If  oflices  and  dwelling \o% 

3()9.  Watchman. — If  watchman  on  piemises 

but  no  watch-clock,  deduct 5  *i 

**   If  watchman  on  premises  with  watch 
clock  or  electric  detector,  deduct 70*^ 

Note. — One-half  deduction  if  auto- 
matic alarm  No.  374. 

Stand -Pipes — Internal,  supplied  from 

tank,  with  hydrants  and  hose  attached 
at  each  floor  at  landings,  deduct \% 

Stand-Pipes— External,  for  use  of  fire 

department,  with  Siamese  connections, 
deduct 2  J» 

373-  Chemical  Em^rineson  Wheels.— If  one 

or  more  chemical  engines  are  available 
in  case  of  fire,  deduct  •  •  • 5  ^ 
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76  DEDUCTIONS  FBOM  STOCK  RATE^  NO.  327. 

Dedi 
Brought  forward c 

374.  Aiitoniatie      Alarm. — For     approved 

automatic  fire  alarm  telegraph  signal 
to  a  central  station  or  fire  dept.  station 

with  thermostats,  deduct 5  ^  of  final  stock 

(rate  327.) 
374a.  Special  Buildingr  Call  Direct  to  Fire 
Department,    with    approved    tele- 
graphic call  box  each  floor,  deduct...  2  ^       '*        " 
^One-half  allowance  if  no  watohman.) 

375.  Skids. — If  merchandise  on  skids  or  plat- 

forms, deduct 2^       **        " 

376.  Auxiliary  PrlTate  Fire  Plant  Force 

Pump,  Etc.,  available  for  day,  night, 
and    holidays ;    stand-pipe,    hose   at- 
tached at  each  floor;  competent  en- 
gineer on  hand  at  all  times,   deduct  5  ^       "        '* 
(This  in  addition  to  8G9, 871  and  872.) 

377.  Floors  arranged  for  carrying  off  water 

with  scuppers 5  ,<*         *'         ** 

Total.  . . 

ADD  FOR  FAULTS  OF  MANAGEMENT,  IF  AN'Y. 

3S0.  If  bottom  of  elevator-shaft  is  used  for  store- 
room, coat  closets  or  lamp  and  oil  closets, 
charge 10  cts. 

381.  Swinging  gas  brackets  unprovided  with  stops, 

or  within  36  inches  of  wood-work  overhead, 
or   otherwise    unsafe     (ditto    as    to    bracket 

lamps),  for  one,  add  not  less  than 5 

For  each  additional  one  add  i  cent. 

382.  Untidiness,  as  to  rubbish,  ashes,  etc.,  especially 

in  cellar,  charge  not  less  than 10 

383.  Empty  boxes,  rubbish  and  barrels  in  rear  yards 

or  alleys 2 

3S4.    Lights  in  show  windows,  op^n  or  unprotected..   5 

385.  Sawdust  spittoons  or  sawdust  on  floors,  espe- 

cially in  drug  and  oil  stores 5 

386.  If  kerosene  is  used  on  floors  when  sweeping 10 

357.  Ash   and   waste   cans  to   be  of  metal.     If  not, 

charge 10 

358.  If  lighted  by  electricity,  with  system  and  instal- 

lation not  in  compliance  with  board  rules,  or 
in  unsafe  condition,  or  if  arc  lights  be  not  pro- 
vided with  wire  or  metallic  screens  above  and 
below,  or  tight  globes  to  prevent  fall  of 
carbons,  charge 25 

389.  Crowded  Mdse.  without  proper  aisles  opposite 
or  too  near  windows,  not  less  than 5 

FOR  RATING  COMBINED  FIRE-PROOF 
AND  NON  -  FIRE- PROOF  BUILDINGS 
WITHOUT  STANDARD  CUT-OFFS.  See 
rule,  page  94. 
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HISTORY  AND  ANALYSIS 

OK  THE 

Universal  Mercantile  Schedule. 


By    F.    C.    MOORE, 
Chair  Plan  of  the  Universal  StheduU  Committee, 


It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  to  Underwriters  that  by 
"schedule  rating"  is  meant  a  specific,  accurate  measure 
from  the  view-point  of  advantage  or  disadvantage,  by  a 
scale  of  insurance  rates  or  prices,  for  every  feature  of  a 
building  and  its  contents,  of  construction,  occupancy,  fire 
resisting  or  extinguishing  provisions,  and  also  of  its  environ- 
ment or  surroundings  ;  involving  in  the  latter,  consideration 
of  such  features  as  the  liability  of  the  city  in  which  the 
building  is  located  to  conflagrations  ;  the  width  and  grade 
of  its  streets  ;  its  previous  fire  record  ;  its  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  and,  in  fact,  every  consideration  which  an 
ideal  underwriter,  supposedly  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  combined  of  all  engaged  in  the  business, 
would  take  into  account  in  fixing  a  rate. 

Inasmuch  as  natural  sectional  jealousies  exist  between 
citizens  of  one  city  or  State  as  compared  with  another,  and 
between  different  citizens  of  tlie  same  citv,  and  inasmuch 
as  such  jealousies  lead  frcfjuently  t(j  adverse  legislation,  it 
is  obviously  expedient  that  rates  throughout  the  United 
States  should  be  made  upon  one  and  the  same  basis,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  honest  duty,  paramount  to  the  rule  of 
business  expediency,  which  devolves  upon  underwriters,  to 
treat  all  of  their  customers  equitably  and  alike,  in  no  case 
placing  the  burden  of  one  class  on  the  shoulders  of  another, 
by  a  system  of  "  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

CAN  AN  INSURANCE  SCHEDULE  BE  UNIVERSAL 

IN  ITS  APPLICATION  ? 

If  it  be  a  fact — and  probably  no  one  will  gainsay  it — that 
a  risk  located  in  a  section  where  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditiona  and  loss  ratio  justify  low  rates  of  premium — trans- 
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ported  bodily  by  some  process  to  a  locality  of  the  worst  loss 
ratio  and  conditions,  would  still  be  a  risk  deserving  of  as 
low  a  rate  except  for  hazards  of  its  new  environment  and 
such  local  conditions  as  ought  easily  to  be  discovered  by  an 
intelligent  observer  on  the  ground  and  charged  for,  then  it 
must  follow  that  if  a  thousand  risks  transported  in  this 
manner  to  a  new  location  should  be  found  to  show  a  greater 
mortality  than  in  the  old,  the  cause  for  the  excess  loss 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  new  location  and  would  he 
clearly  outside  of  the  hazards  themselves.  If,  however,  the 
mortality  should  remain  the  same,  but  a  thousand  risks 
constructed  in  the  new  location  after  the  same  model  should 
show  a  greater  mortality  than  the  transported  risks,  any 
intelligent  investigator  would  look  for  the  cause  in  the  new 
risks  themselves,  and  would  probably  discover  it  in  defective 
bricks  and  mortar  or  other  faults  peculiar  to  the  place  and 
therefore  endemic  or  purely  local. 

No  small  portion  of  the  adverse  legislation  in  force 
to-day  on  the  statute  books  of  the  various  States  has 
grown  out  of  real  or  suspected  invidious  discrimination  as 
to  localities.  If  the  man  in  Texas  is  rated  by  the  same  rule 
as  the  man  in  New  York  or  New  England  he  is  satisfied. 
It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  average  man  is  not  so  much 
exercised  as  to  what  rate  he  has  himself  to  pay  for  insur- 
ance as  to  what  "  the  other  fellow  "  pays.  A  business  man 
does  not  like  to  make  a  poor  bargain  ;  he  feels  especially 
dissatisfied  if  a  rival  in  his  own  line  of  trade  makes  a  better 
one  ;  and  if  his  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  his  business 
competitor  he  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  a^ood  reason 
for  it.  A  dry-goods  merchant  in  St.  Louis,  for  example, 
visits  Chicago  or  New  York,  and  returns  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  statement  that  he  finds  a  dry-goods  stock  in 
a  brick,  metal  roof  building  in  the  city  visited  is  rated  at 
one-half  the  rate  which  he  himself  pays  ;  the  fact  so  briefly 
stated,  is  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  of 
interference  by  the  Missouri  legislature. 

The  description  ''a  brick,  metal  roof  building"  is  as  far 
as  the  average  layman  usually  gets  into  those  features  of  a 
risk  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  rate.  If,  when  he 
complains  of  unequal  rating,  he  can  be  shown  the  items 
which  make  not  only  his  own  rate,  but  his  own  city,  differ 
from  the  one  with  which  he  has  compared  his  risk,  he  will 
be  answered,  if  not  convinced 
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It  was  claimed  by  some  critics  that  a  schedule  could  not 
be  prepared  which  would  properly  rate  risks  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Committee  believed  otherwise,  holding 
that  local  reasons  could  be  found  everywhere  for  abnormal 
losses,  either  in  faults  of  construction,  defective  materials, 
deficiencies  in  fire  departments,  or  other  physical  features. 

Said  a  critic  on  one  occasion,  who  had  not  read  the 
schedule,  "  You  cannot  make  a  schedule  which  will  rate  in 
Connecticut  and  also  in  the  South,  where  we  lose  two 
dollars  for  every  dollar  lost  in  the  North." 

"  But  why  ?  "  was  the  answer. 

"Because  the  construction  and  other  features  in  the 
South  are  so  inferior  to  those  of  the  North." 

"  Name  them,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  in  the  South  it  is  customary  to  sheathe  side 
walls  and  ceilings  with  wood,  generally  inflammable  yellow 
pine,  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  and  safer  plaster  of  the 
Northern  building.  A  fire  is  not  only  more  likely  to  start 
with  so  much  wood-work,  but  more  likely  to  get  beyond 
control.     It  is  a  bad  feature  of  Southern  risks." 

"  Granted,"  was  the  reply.     "  What  else  ?  " 

"Well,  in  many  portions  of  the  South  the  bricks  and 
mortar  are  of  poor  quality,  causing  the  spread  of  fires  from 
building  to  building." 

"  Granted  ;  what  else  ?  " 

"Well,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  the  build- 
ings in  the  South  are  constructed,  as  a  rule,  with  air  spaces 
or  blind  attics  next  the  roof,  which  are  objectionable, 
because  if  a  fire  gets  into  them  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
extinguish  it." 

"  Granted  ;  what  else  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think,  the  colored  servants  in  many  localities 
are  careless  with  ashes  in  wooden  boxes  and  barrels." 

"  Granted  ;  the  same  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  North, 
however.     Do  you  think  of  anything  else  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  this  moment." 

"Well,  the  Schedule  treats  of  each  of  the  faults  you 
have  mentioned,  which  ought  to  be  charged  for  wherever  met 
with — North  or  South — and  it  provides  for  some  others 
quite  as  important.  Let  us  see.  Take,  ^or  example,  a  good 
brick  building  which  would  rate  at,  say,  50  cents  in  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts,  with  none  of  the  faults  referred 
lo.     Let  us  take  a  similar  building  in  the  South  and  see 
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how  the  schedule  would  handle  it.  If  it  has  wooden  sheath- 
ing on  side  walls  and  ceiling,  for  one  story  the  charge 
would  be  lo  cents,  and  for  each  additional  story  6  cents,  so 
that  if  only  two  stories  were  so  finished  the  rate  instead  of 
being  50  cents  would  be  66  cents,  quite  an  increase — nearly 
a  third  more — but  not  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  charge 
is  the  same  for  this  feature  everywhere,  however,  North  as 
well  as  South,  and  the  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  North, 
although  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  South. 

"If,  to  proceed  with  the  illustration,  the  building  has 
defective  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  walls  the  charge  is  20 
cents,  but,  if  in  its  flues,  20  cents  more ;  the  rate  is  now 
106.  If  there  is  an  air  space  of  say  3  feet  next  the  roof,  9 
cents  is  added,  making  115,  and  if  the  elevator  shaft  or 
stairway  opens  into  this  roof  space  making  it  worse  in  case 
a  fire  starts  below  (a  fault  you  did  not  mention)  25  cents 
more  is  added.  If  ashes  are  kept  in  wooden  boxes  or 
barrels  25  cents  is  charged.  So  that  without  going  further, 
the  Schedule  has  increased  the  original  rate  of  50  cents 
materially  but  not  more  than  it  should,  no  matter  where  the 
risk  is  located.  In  a  certain  Southern  town  a  property 
owner  erected  a  building  of  the  best  burned  brick,  bringing 
a  vessel  load  of  them  from  the  North  for  the  purpose. 
Why  should  his  rate  not  be  40  cents  lower  than  that  of  his 
neighbors  whose  structures  w^ould  hardly  stand  a  good  rain 
storm  ?  If  his  carefulness  is  not  recognized  not  only  will 
injustice  be  done  him  but  his  example  will  not  be  followed." 

NECESSITY    FOR    A    PRINTED    LIST    OR 
SCHEDULE   OF   CHARGES. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
features  of  construction  in  a  single  building  which  should 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  its  rate,  irrespective  of  nearly 
forty  features  of  its  city  or  environment,  nearly  forty  more 
different  features  of  fire  appliances,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
than  a  thousand  possible  hazards  of  occupancy;  and  the 
further  fact  that  no  individual  knowledge  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  putting  a  price  upon  so  many  items,  nor  any  indi- 
vidual memory  capable  of  remembering  them,  proves, 
without  further  demonstration,  the  necessity  not  only  of 
conference  to  secure  combined  knowledge  for  fixing  prices 
but,  also,  a  printed  record  or  schedule;  to  prevent  omissions 
or  mistakes. 
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In  1 89 1  a  committee  of  four  underwTiters  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  schedule  for  rating  mercantile  risks  which 
should  be  universal  in  its  application  throughout  the 
country.  Early  in  their  deliberations  they  reached  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  schedule  should  be  formulated  upon 
the  following  lines,  and  that  it  should  recognize  : 

First.     A  standard  of  environment — the  city. 

Second.     A  standard  of  construction — the  building. 

Third.  An  addition  for  the  ignitibility  and  combustibility 
f  cultures  of  occupancy. 

Fourth.  An  addition  to  all  three  of  these  to  get  the  rate 
of  any  damageable  contents  {incidentally  this  latter  to  be 
varied  in  buildings  which  are  not  standard^  because  there 
should  be  less  difference  between  the  rate  of  the  building 
and  of  its  contents  in  buildings  of  poor  construction  than  in 
buildings  of  standard  construction^ 

Fifth.  An  alloivance  on  both  building  and  stock  for  excep- 
tional features  of  fire  extinction^  proximity  to  hydrants^ 
engine  houses,  automatic  fire  alarms ^  etc.,  this  being  necessary 
to  recognize  the  obinous  difference  between  two  risks  of  the 
same  construction  and  occupancy  even  in  the  same  city. 

They  decided,  further,  that  those  faults  of  management 
which  lead  to  fires  (more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
paid  by  Insurance  Companies  in  each  year  being  due  to 
preventable  causes)  should  be  penalized — in  most  instances 
to  the  point  of  prohibition — and,  in  order  to  save  the  labor 
of  computing  net  deductions  in  case  these  faults  should  be 
afterwards  corrected  or  removed  (as  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
they  would  promptly  be  if  roundly  charged  for)  they  placed 
these  charges  outside  of  the  schedule  proper  as  final  addi- 
tions to  the  rate,  after  all  deductions  for  fire-extinguishing 
appliances,  co-insurance,  etc.,  had  been  computed. 

The  Schedule  prepared  by  this  Committee,  now  known 
as  the  "  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule,"  thus  recognizes 
in  its  plan  of  arrangement : 

First,  A  key -rate — as  to  which  various  cities  and  toTvns 
differ. 

Second.  Charges  for  variations  from  standards  of  con- 
struction— which  ought  to  be  the  same  everywhere. 

Third,  Charges  for  hazards  of  occupancy — which  ought 
to  te  the  same  everywhere. 
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Fourth,  Charges  for  insuring  contents  according  to  their 
susceptibility  to  damage — which  ought  to  be  the  same  roery- 
where. 

Fifth,  The  variation  of  these  charges ^  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  building.  Clearly  the  same  amount  should 
not  be  added y  even  for  the  same  stocky  to  two  different  build- 
ings where  one  is  an  exceptionally  good  building  and  the 
other  an  exceptionally  poor  one  ;  there  should  be  more  differ- 
ence between  the  building  and  stock  rate  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other. 

Sixth,  The  treatment  of  fire  extinguishing  facilities^ 
proximity  to  hydrants,  etc.,  for  the  particular  risk  rated^ 
according  to  circumstances  ;  it  being  clear  that  if  the  risk  is 
within  reach  of  hydrants,  steam  engines,  etc.^  and  on  an  eight- 
inch  or  larger  water  main,  it  should  rate  differently  from 
another  of  like  kind^  even  in  the  same  town^  if  the  other  risk 
be  not  so  fortunately  located. 

The  preparation  of  this  Schedule  occupied  the  constant 
labor  of  the  Committee  for  nearly  two  years,  and  it  was 
not  finally  promulgated  until  after  it  had  been  submitted,  in 
six  successive  proofs,  issued  months  apart,  to  underwriters 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England,  whose 
suggestions  were  finally  considered  in  two  conventions,  one 
held  in  Hartford  and  the  other  in  New  York,  the  latter 
being  largely  attended  by  underwriters  from  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

Their  first  ** proof"  of  the  schedule  was  a  short  form 
intended  to  facilitate  the  easy  rating  of  risks,  without  much 
detail,  but  they  soon  found  that  any  schedule  which  did  not 
penalize  every  fault  of  construction  and  encourage  each 
meritorious  feature  of  construction,  fire  prevention,  and 
extinction  would  not  only  fail  to  secure  improvements  but 
would,  in  effect,  penalize  the  good  by  encouraging  and  pro- 
tecting the  bad,  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  insurance  business  and  of  the  public  as  well.  Faulty 
architecture  is  clearly  encouraged  by  any  system  of  insur- 
ance which  does  not  charge  for  every  fault  and  recognize 
every  good  point. 

The  Committee  became  convinced,  moreover,  that  what- 
ever time  was  saved  in  studying  a  short  schedule  would  be 
more  than  lost  afterwards  in  applying  it,  as  the  rating 
expert   would   certainly  be  delayed   at  every  stage  which 
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required  consideration  or  thought.  In  the  one  item  of 
area,  for  example,  the  first  proof  contained  a  charge  for 
various  areas  without  reference  to  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing— an  important  factor  in  area — and  without  reference  to 
whether  or  not  a  building  was  divided  by  cross  or  curtain 
walls,  which  not  only  strengthen  structures  but  enable  fire- 
men to  fight  fires  into  corners,  thus  preventing  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  fires  incidental  to  large,  unbroken  areas 
whose  intense  combustion  is  seldom  extinguished.  They 
found  it  necessary,  also,  to  charge  less  for  area  in  a  single 
occupancy  risk  than  in  one  of  omnibus  occupancy,  where 
tenants,  crowded  upon  single  floors,  have  usually  larger 
volumes  of  merchandise  piled  or  tiered  from  floor  to  ceiling 
and  where  the  rules  of  cleanliness  are  less  likely  to  be 
observed. 

So  in  other  items  or  features  of  the  schedule,  the  Com- 
mittee found  it  necessary  to  go  into  every  detail  of  hazard, 
leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  the  judgment  of  a  rating 
expert,  so  as  not  only  to  save  his  time  in  thought  at  every 
stage  of  the  rating  process,  but  to  prevent,  also,  those  in- 
consistencies of  rating  in  risks  of  one  and  the>  same  hazard, 
resulting  from  fluctuations  of  judgment,  which  so  often 
produce  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  owners  and  result  in 
appeals  for  legislative  interference  with  rating  organizations. 

Before  the  Committee  had  issued  their  third  "proof" 
they  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  a  so-called  short  schedule, 
and  had  addressed  themselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of 
preparing  one  which  should  recognize  every  feature  of  a 
risk  which  ought  to  be  considered,  either  in  fixing  a  rate  or 
determining  a  line.  They  now  submit  that  the  only  test 
which  should  be  applied  to  determine  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  unnecessarily  long  is,  that  if  there  be  a 
single  item  in  it  which  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  an 
underwriter  in  fixing  his  rate  or  line,  it  should  have  been 
omitted,  but  if  there  be  no  such  item,  then  the  schedule 
cannot  be  too  long. 

If  the  result  of  their  work  is  not  correct,  it  can  certainly 
be  claimed  for  it  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  approach 
accuracy.  It  must,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  the  work 
will  be  improved  upon  in  coming  years,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  system  of  rating  will  ever  proceed  upon  different  lines 
to  measure  the  varying  hazards  of  varying  localities;  for  it 
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may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  schedule  to  be  correct  mu5 
recognize  each  of  the  following  principles  : 

First.     Standards  of  construction  and  standards  of  e 
vironment  or  condition  as  to  fire  departments^  water-worh 
topography^  etc. 

Second.     Fire  Departments  and  extinguishing:^  appliance 
must  receive  three-fold  treatment  and  be  divided  so  as  to  appl^ 

a.  For   the  minimum   credit^    to  all  risks  benefited  a 
r€i;ards  conflagration  hazard  or  danger  from  sweeping  fires. 

b.  For  the  maximum  credit^  for  full  protection,  only  i<r 
those  risks  entitled  to  it  by  reason  of  proximity  to  hydranf 
service,  fire- engine  houses,  size  of  street  mains ^  accessibility  of 
streets^  etc. 

r.      To  buildings  separately  from  stocks. 

Third.  Exposures  must  receive  separate  treatment  as  to 
buildings  and  stocks. 

Fourth.  Stock  rates  must  differ  from  building  rates 
according  to  construction  and  fire  department. 

It  may  l>e  ^vell  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  various  points 
of  the  Schedule. 

First. — A  Standard  City  was  conceived  and  described. 
It  involved  level  and  Avide  streets,  gravity  water  works, 
adequate  pipe  service  and  other  features  fully  explained. 

Second. — A  Standard  Huilding  was  described,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  model  of  ordinary  construction,  not  fire- 
proof. 

Third. — A  kev-rate. 

BASIS    RATE. 

The  Basis  Rate  or  starting  i)oint  for  rating  a  standard 
building  in  a  standard  city  was  fixed  at  25  cents,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  experience  tables  of  the  Com- 
panies. It  surely  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  fix  this  rate 
for  the  simplest  form  of  risk  under  the  best  conditions  as  a 
starting  point.  It  has  been  criticised  as  being  an  arbitrary 
figure.  Even  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  differ  in  this 
respect  from  other  standards  of  measure,  the  units  of  which 
were  fixed  in  a  much  more  arbitrary  way.  p'or  example,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  English  yard  was  the  length  of  the 
arm  of  King  Henry  I.  An  inch  was  three  barley  corns. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  nine  digits  or  numerals 


"Vvere  arbitrary.     Even  if  this  25  cents  had  been  a  guess,  it 

should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  guess 

CDf  an  inch    than  of   a  mile,  and  that,  under  the  present 

systems  of  rating,  guesses  are  made  as  to  the  entire  rates  of 

l)uildings  often  without  examining  or  inspecting  them. 

KEY    RATE    OF   CITY. 

From  this  starting  point  or  basis  rate  of  25  cents,  and 
to  obtain  the  Key  Rate  of  any  city,  or  that  figure  at  which  a 
Standard  Building  in  the  city  should  be  rated,  additions 
were  made  according  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  city  as  to 
Waterworks,  Fire  Department,  Building  Laws,  inaccessible 
or  narrow  streets,  etc.,  etc.  This  Key  Rate,  so  determined, 
is  thereafter  used  to  ol)tain  the  rate  of  any  building  in  the 
city  to  be  rated  by  adding  to  it  charges  for  its  deficiencies 
from  the  specification  of  a  Standard  -Building.  The  thick- 
ness of  walls,  the  quality  of  bricks  and  mortar,  character  of 
roofs  and  floors,  and  especially  of  floor  openings,  area, 
height,  skylights,  heating,  lighting,  &c.,  have  been  carefully 
charged  for  according  to  their  relative  importance,  in 
determining  which,  the  charges  for  the  various  features 
if  buildings,  construction,  etc.,  were  graded  according  to 
aeir  tendency  to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  tlic 
ouilding  by  fire,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  charges 
for  such  features  as  open  elevators,  staircases,  well-holes, 
air  shafts,  skylights,  etc.,  bear  about  the  same  jiroportionate 
relation  to  the  total  rate  that  the  features  themselves  bear 
to  the  integrity  or  strength  of  the  structure. 

Certain  features,  also — area  and  height — were  measured 
with  reference  to  each  other  when  in  combination,  for  the 
reason  that  when  combined  thev  have  a  cumulative  effect 
of  increasing  the  danger  of  total  destruction.  The  charge 
for  area,  for  instance,  is  greater  in  a  high  building  than  in 
a  low  one. 

THE    BUILDING    STANDARD    EDUCATIONAL. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  working  schedule 
does  not  charge  for  all  variations  from  the  standard,  which 
is  ideal  and  educational  ;  being  designed  to  be  handed  to 
a  builder  or  owner  conteni[)lating  the  erection  of  a  building, 
as  an  explanation  of  safe  construction.  Some  of  the 
specifications,  for  example,  cannot  be  examined  or  tested 
afterwards,  such  as  the  filling  in  of  hollow  partitions  at 
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each   floor,    but    the   recommendation   may,    nevertheless, 
secure  them  at  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  owner. 

DEDUCTIONS    FOR    EXCEPTIONAL   FEATURES. 

To  avoid  the  labor  of  applying  a  severe  detailed  schedule 
to  the  thousands  of   average  risks,  the   great    majority  of 
buildings     being     of    ordinary    construction,    exceptional 
features  such  as  are  rarely  met  with,  are  provided  for  in 
the  Universal  Schedule  by  a  system  of  deductions.     This 
scheme   practically  makes   the   Schedule  a  short  one  for 
ordinary  risks,  since  one  familiar  with  it  is  enabled  to  pass 
over  whole  paragraphs  of  features  which  he  knows  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  building  to  be  rated  or,  for  that  matter, 
it  may  be,  in  the  entire  town,  on  the  same  principle  that 
one  using  a  two-foot  rule  would  not  open  it  out  full  length 
to  measure  two  inches.     The  Schedule  treats  by  deductions 
such  exceptional  features  as  metallic  lathing,  water  proof 
floors,  fire  proof   grade   floors,  extra  parapet    walls,  extra 
thickness  of  floor  beams,  self-releasing  floor-joist,  etc.,  etc., 
and  it  has   the   further  advantage  of   providing  for  tliose 
improvements   which   we  may  well   expect  may  be  devel- 
oped    year  by  year,   and   which  can   thus   be   recognized 
without  necessitating  a  rearrangement  of  the  entire  schedule, 
as   would   be   the   case   if   it    were    framed    upon    a   plan 
which    required    a   charge   for    each    variation    of   an   ex- 
ceptional and  infrequent  character  from  a  high  standard. 
Spare  numbers   have   been   left   at  various  points   of   the 
schedule    for    such    new    features.      There    is    a    further 
decided   advantage,   also,    in    a  system   of  deductions   foi 
unusual  features  over  any  system  of  charges  in  the   fact 
that  if  overlooked  by  the  rating  expert — and  even  careful 
experts   are    liable    to    overlook  exceptional  features — the 
Company  will  not  lose  by  the  full  amount  of  the  charge, 
as  it  inevitably  would  under  a  treatment  of  infrequent 
features  by  charges.    It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
property  owner  will  remind  the  rating  expert  of  any  feat- 
ure of  his  risk  which  would  entitle  him  to  a  deduction. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENTS  AND    EXTINGUISHING 

APPLIANCES. 

These  were  treated  separately  for  stocks  and  for  build- 
ings by  a  system  of  deductions,  it  being  obvious  that 
they  should    have    separate    treatment,   inasmuch  as   the 
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value  and  efficacy  of  water-throwing  facilities  differ  as 
to  stocks  and  buildings.  Moreover,  certain  features  of 
construction^  such  as  self-releasing  floor  beams,  skids  for 
raising  stocks  above  water  on  floors,  tarpaulin  covers,  &c., 
&c.,  which  belong  exclusively  to  either  the  stock  or  the 
building,  but  not  to  both,  are  and  should  be  separately 
treated. 

Fire  departments  under  the  Universal  Schedule,  receive 
three-fold  treatment.  All  other  systems  of  rating  give  them 
single  treatment,  rating  all  risks  in  a  city  as  if  they  shared 
equally  in  the  benefit  of  a  fire  department,  whereas  acres 
of  buildings  and  stocks  may  be  on  the  lines  of  small  and 
insufficient  water  pipes  and  remote  from  engine  service  and 
therefore  inadequately  rated.  In  an  important  city  it  was 
recently  discovered  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  dependent  upon  a  4-inch  water  pipe  and  when  an 
8-inch  pipe  was  laid  the  Undenvriters  breathed  more  freely, 
until  they  discovered,  some  months  afterward,  that  the 
hydrants  weie  still  connected  with  the  old  4-inch  pipe! 
The  Universal  Schedule  gives  all  risks  in  a  city  the  credit 
of  fire  departments  to  the  minimum  extent,  only  in  the  Key 
Rate.  It  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  a  risk  that  the  city  in 
which  it  is  located  should  have  a  fire  department  and  water 
works  even  though  the  building  may  be  two  miles  from  a 
water  pipe  or  fire  engine  house,  since  if  a  fire  should  start 
two  and  a  half  miles  away  it  might  be  prevented  from 
spreading  to  the  risk.  Only  to  this  minimum  extent,  how- 
ever, in  the  Key  Rate  should  it  get  the  credit  for  a  fire 
department.  There  are,  to-day,  acres  of  buildings  and 
millions  of  values  on  which  the  companies  are  losing  money 
in  low  rates  which  would  be  corrected  by  the  Schedule. 

Second. — A  fire  department  for  the  maximum  benefit 
is  brought  home  to  each  risk  by  deductions  for  proximity 
to  hydrants. 

The  importance  of  not  allowing  credit  for  a  full  city  fire 
department  except  for  hydrant  proximity  and  proper  mains 
was  illustrated  by  the  burning  of  a  risk  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  a  suburb  of  New  York,  the 
rate  of  which  had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  fifty 
steamers  and  two  water  towers  could  be  commanded. 
After  the  fire,  underwriters  were  mortified  to  discover  that 
steamers  could  not  get  to  the  risk  owing  to  its  inaccessible 
location.     They  yrer^  comforted  to  learn  later,  however,  that 
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even  if  the  steamers  had  gotten  there,  they  would  have 
found  neither  water  mains  nor  hydrants,  so  that  nothing 
was  actually  lost  by  reason  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
street ! 

Under  present  systems  of  rating,  risks  on  the  line  of 
ample  water  mains  are  paying  for  risks  without  water  mains, 
or  on  tlie  line  of  4-inch  mains,  which  is  unjust.  Aside 
from  the  injustice  of  the  matter  to  property  owners,  no 
company  can  afford  to  belong  to  a  board  which  does  not 
make  proper  discrimination  unless  all  other  companies  are 
in  the  board  and  honest. 

Third. — Fire  departments  are  treated  separately  as  to 
buildings  and  stocks,  a  clear  necessity  if  correct  results  are 
to  be  secured,  for  the  benefits  of  water  throwing  differ  as  to 
both. 

EXPOSURES. 

In  all  other  systems  of  rating,  the  method  of  arriving  at 
a  stock  rate  is  to  build  up  a  building  rate,  including  the 
addition  for  exposure,  when  to  the  final  rate  so  obtained, 
some  fixed  sum  is  added  (usually  ten  cents) — no  matter 
what  the  fire  department  and  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  building — to  get  the  stock  rate.  This  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  same  charge  for  exposure  to  both  building 
and  contents.  The  exposure  charge  should  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  the  same  for  building  and  stock.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  building  may  be  of  so  substantial  a  character  as 
to  effectually  protect  its  contents  from  any  outside  fire 
although  itself  liable  to  a  paint  or  glass  damage.  Under 
such  circumstances  to  charge  anything  to  the  stock  for 
exposure  would  be  unjust  to  the  stock  and  result  possibly 
in  the  loss  of  the  risk  at  the  hands  of  some  more  intelligent 
competitor. 

CO-INSURANCE  ON  NON-FIREPROOF 

BUILDINGS. 

No  Schedule  should  be  framed  upon  a  basis  which 
does  not  recognize  a  certain  named  percentage  of  insur- 
ance to  value.  To  fix  rates  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  would  be  not  less  foolish 
than  to  sell  dry  goods  without  yard-sticks,  or  to  sell  silks 
and   satins  at  the   same  price  per  yard  as  calico.     It 
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Requires  no  argument  that  rates  are  based  upon  the  bricks 
o.nd  mortar  of  a  building  as  well  as  upon  the  wooden 
trim,  and  that  if  the  insurance  be  for  only  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  both,  the  Company  would  be 
insuring  the  wooden  trim  at  a  rate  based  upon  consider- 
ations of  bricks  and  mortar. 

The  Universal  Schedule,  however,  does  not  enforce  or 
require  any  particular  amount  of  insurance,  but  simply 
adjusts  itself,  by  the  rule  on  page  52,  to  whatever  amount 
the  property  owner  elects  to  carry.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion. If  the  insurance  is  50  per  cent,  of  value  no 
deduction  is  allowed.  If  the  amount  of  insurance  car- 
ried exceeds  this  percentage,  a  deduction  of  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  rate  for  each  one  per  cent,  of  insurance  in 
excess  of  50  per  cent,  of  insurance  to  value  is  allowed. 
If  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  insurance  to  value  is  carried, 
I  per  cent,  of  tlie  rate  is  added  for  each  per  cent,  less 
than  50  per  cent.  It  will  be  conceded  that  there  are  few 
buildings — and  probably  no  stocks — insured  for  less 
than  50  per  cent.,  and  that,  therefore,  this  percentage 
will  cover  all  practical  cases,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  risks  that  need  inquiry. 

The  propriety  of  not  insisting  upon  co-insurance  but 
of  grading  the  charge  according  to  the  amount  carried 
will  be  demonstrated  by  the  friction  saved.  The  aver- 
age man  declines  to  be  coerced ;  he  rebels  against  being 
dictated  to  as  to  quantity  as  well  as  price,  claiming, 
with  much  reason,  that  he  has  the  right  to  buy  as  much 
or  as  little  of  the  article  purchased  as  he  chooses.  The 
Universal  Schedule  meets  him  upon  this  basis,  and  the 
underwriter  is  enabled  to  say  to  him  :  '*  We  do  not 
care  how  much  or  how  little  of  our  commodity  you  de- 
sire— you  decide  that  for  yourself — our  prices,  of  course, 
are  fixed,  like  your  own,  lower  rates  being  made  for 
wholesale  quantities  than  for  retail  purchases." 

The  reason  for  the  scale  of  reduced  rate  is  based  on 
the  following  fact  :  The  experience  of  companies,  as  to 
the  distribution  of  losses  according  to  percentage  of  value 
in  fire  department  cities,  is  about  as  follows  : 

6S  per  cent,  of  the  losses  in  number  are  under  $100  in 
amount;  15  per  cent,  are  over  $100  and  under  25  percent. 
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of  the  value  of  the  property;  7  per  cent,  in  number  are 
between  25  percent,  and  50  percent.;  5  percent,  between 
50  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  total. 
These  percentages,  while  "  round  figures,"  arc  close  to 
the  exact  percentages. 

Let  us  assume  10,000  risks  of  $1,000  value  each,  carry- 
ing $500  insurance  each  (or  50  per  cent  of  value),  at  a 
rate  of  i  per  cent.,  yielding  a  total  premium  of  $50,000 
and  a  loss  experience  of  200  losses  amounting  to  $27,500, 
or  55  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  About  63  per  cent,  of 
the  200  losses,  or  say  136  in  number,  would  be  under  $100; 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  200  losses,  or  30  in  number, 
would  be  over  $100  and  under  25  per  cent.;  about  7  per 
cent.,  or  14  in  number,  would  be  from  25  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent.;  about  5  per  cent.^  or  10  in  number,  would  be 
from  50  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.;  and  about  5  per  cent., 
or  10  in  number,  would  be  total. 

The  following  table  would  show  the  distribution  of 
losses  and  premiums:  The  column  headed  **Value  Loss" 
would  show  the  estimated  amount  of  loss  or  damage  to 
the  property  based  upon  the  tabulated  Company  experi- 
ence. 

^^        .    --        .       Per  Cent  .,  ,        Ins.  Ix>ss    Ins.  Loes  Iob.  Loss    Ins.  Lou 

No   of    No.  of         of  Loes  V'"®        wiih  with  wiili  wiih 

Rists.    Losses.       to  Vuluc.  ^-*^'     60  381ns.     70  38  Ins.   80  38  Ins.  100  jUiMi. 

10,000      136  under  $100  $3,500  $3,500  $3,600  $3,500  $3.5C0 

30  $100  to  25  %  7,00J  7,000  7,000  7,000  7,000 

14   25  JJ  to  50  5i  7,000  7,000  7,000  7,000  7,000 

10  50  ?f  to  80  Jg  7.500  5,000  7,000  7,500  7,500 

10  Total  or  100^  10,000  5,000  7,000  8,000  lO.OOO 
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10,000      200  $35,000    §27,500  $31,500  $83,000   $85,000 

Rate 1    %    90  cts.     85  cto.     75  cts. 

abed 
Am't  of  Premiums  (10,000  Risks),  $50,000  $38,000  $08,000  $75,000 

a.  10,000  risks  ln«urwl  for  50  per  ront.  of  value,  or  SrjOO  each,  at  1  per  cent.,  wonld 
yield  $50,000  iiremiuiim.  Ou  this  amount  of  premium  the  insuranctt  lu6S  {!^,Uhi 
would  be  just5o  j(. 

b.  10,000 risks  insured  for 70 percent,  of  value,  or  $700  each,  ut  90  cents  (100  minus 
10  per  cent.,  bcinc  a  reduction  in  rate  of  J.^  ix»r  cent,  for  eacli  1  per  cent  of  in«nnuicc 
ill  exce-8  of  50  jht  cent.,  i.  c,  UO  per  rent.),  w«>uld  yield  a  premium  of  $03,000.  On 
this  amount  of  premium  the  int<urance  loss  ($31,  JOO)  would  oe  just  CO  %. 

c.  10.000  risks  inftnred  for  80  per  cent,  of  value,  or  $800  each,  at  85  cents  (100 
minus  15,  bemj;  J^  \wr  cent,  n'duction  for  e;ich  1  jier  cent,  of  thc30  per  cent.,  which 
fO  iH'r  cent,  in^iurance  Is  in  cxce.»«8  of  50  per  cent.),  wouhl  yield  $(S8,0()0  premium.  On 
this  amount  of  premium  the  looses  ($33,(KX))  would  be  safely  within  50  %. 

d.  10.000  risks  insured  for  100  per  cent,  of  viilne.  or  SIOOO  each,  at  75  cents  (beinr, 
a  reduction  of  25  p«;r  cent,  or  J^  of  1  jxt  cent,  for  each  1  p<'r  cent,  of  the  50  per  cunt, 
which  lUO  per  cunt,  exceeds  50  i>er  cent.),  nvuuUI  yield  $75,000  of  premiums. 

This  computation,  on  an  actual  experience  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  partial  and  total  looses,  shows  that  the  rule 
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of  deducting  J4  per  cent,  for  each  i  per  cent,  of  coinsur- 
ance  in  excess  of  50  per  cent,  would  be  a  safe  one,  the 
amount  of  premium  resulting  being  adjusted  at  a  safe 
multiple  of  the  amount  of  loss  at  each  point,  or  percent- 
age of  insurance  carried  (see  a,  b^  r,  d^  in  preceding  table). 

It  will  be  apparent  that  co-insurance  or  contribution  is 
of  no  value  whatever,  on  total  losses,  and  of  little  value 
on  those  under  $100  in  amount.  These  two  classes  form 
78  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  losses.  It  is  practi- 
cally on  the  remaining  one-fourth  (losses  between  $100 
and  total)  that  co-insurance  is  a  benefit,  and  from  this 
benefit  or  salvage  on  partial  losses,  must  be  deducted  the 
increased  insurance  loss  on  the  total  losses  to  get  the  net 
benefit  of  co-insurance  in  connection  with  the  increased 
premium.  The  computation  also  demonstrates  that  the 
value  of  contribution  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of 
rate  proposed,  since  it  will  clearly  make  no  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  loss  to  premium  of  the  company 
whether  it  has  all  of  the  insurance  or  whether  a  portion 
in  excess  of  its  line  is  carried  by  other  companies.  If, 
for  example,  it  has  one-half  of  the  insurance  it  will  have 
half  of  the  premium  and  incur  one-half  the  loss. 

The  computation  also  shows  that  the  assumptions  fre- 
quently made  that  a  i  per  cent,  deduction  in  rate  can  be 
allowed  for  each  i  percent,  of  co-insurance  in  excess  of  the 
percentage  of  value  on  which  a  rate  is  based  are  incorrect. 
Those  who  have  advocated  such  concessions  for  co-insur- 
ance liave  overlooked  the  facts  developed  in  the  above 
distribution  of  losses.  For  example,  if  from  rates  based 
upon  an  insurance  of  50  per  cent,  of  va'ue  a  deduction  of 
50  per  cent,  should  be  made  for  full  insurance,  the 
premium  on  a  thousand  risks  would  be  only  $50,000, 
whereas  the  losses,  as  shown  in  the  table,  would  be 
(535,000,  and  the  percentage  of  Idss  to  premium  would 
have  increased  from  55  per  cent.,  in  the  first  example 
given,  to  70  per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  deduction  of 
j4  oi  1  per  cent,  in  the  rule,  13  much  nearer  the  correct 
figure  than  a  deduclion  of  i  per  cent,  for  each  i  per 
cent,  of  co-insurance  which  would  result  in  loss  with  full 
insurance.  While  full  insurance  is  an  advantage  in 
partial  losses,  it  increases  the  insurance  loss  on  all  losses 
which  are  total,  the  insurance  loss  being  increased  in 
direct  proportion  as  the  insurance  approaches  the  value. 
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CO-INSUEANCE  ON  FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS. 
HOW  TABLE  WAS  COMPUTED. 

Clearly^  in  no  class  of  buildings  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  more  necessary  for  determin- 
ing rates  and  lines  than  in  the  case  of  fireproof  buildings. 
A  small  percentage  of  their  value,  say  15%,  would  cover  the 
wooden  trim,  window  and  door  frames,  dados,  floor  boards, 
paint  and  fresco  work,  plate  ^lass,  which  is  as  destructi- 
ble as  a  non-fireproof  building;  and  if  a  fireproof  building 
be  insured  for  only  15%  of  its  value,  the  rate  should 
approximate  that  of  ordinary  wood  and  brick  construction. 
This  small  percentage  of  15%,  therefore,  was  assumed  to  be 
one  extreme,  and  the  full  value,  100%,  the  other  extreme. 

A  building,  supposedly  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  was 
taken  with  estimates  of  rate  for  each  $100,000  insurance 
carried.  The  assumed  rate  for  the  minimum  of  insurance 
was  100  cents,  or  1%,  and,  that  being  so,  the  premium  for 
$150,000,  or  15%  of  value,  would  be  $1,500.  If  $200,000 
should  be  carried,  the  additional  $50,000  could  be  taken 
at  much  less  than  the  rate  for  $150,000.  Clearly,  an  im- 
derwriter  having  already  $200,000  on  a  fireproof  building, 
offered  an  additional  $100,000,  would  have  presented  to 
him,  in  fixing  the  rate,  practically  the  same  consideration 
which  determines  the  rate  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as 
"excess"  insurance.  He  would  be  already  liable  for  all 
partial  losses,  and  his  extra  $100,000  could  not  be  called 
upon  until  his  $200,000  had  been  exhausted.  In  this  view 
he  could  afford  to  write  the  extra  $100,000  at  a  materi- 
ally lower  rate  than  his  $200,000.  The  schedule  table 
fixes  the  rate  for  this  $100,000  at  40%  of  the  rate  for  the 
$200,000.  In  like  manner  each  subsequent  $100,000  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  excess  insurance  and  be  written  at  a  5% 
less  percentage  of  tlie  rate  than  that  of  the  preceding 
$100,000. 

For  example,  if  $400,000  should  be  carried,  the  extra 
$100,000  could  be  taken  at  35%  of  the  rate  for  $300,000; 
if  $500,000,  the  extra  $100,000  would  be  at  30%  of  the 
rate  for  $400,000;  if  $600,000,  the  extra  $100,000  would 
be  taken  at  25%  of  the  rate  for  $500,000,  and  so  the  last 
$100,000,  making  the  $1,000,000,  could  be  taken  at  6%  of 
the  rate  for  $900,000.  The  following  table  will  illustrate 
more  clearly: 
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Pttroentaire  of 

Preoedlng  Rate 

hnmtMge 
Insured* 

Chaived  lor  Next 
$100,000  of  InBoranoe. 

Amount 
losured. 

Rate. 

Premlnm. 

IH 

low 

$150,000 

100    cents 

$1,600 

20i 

46% 

200,000 

80.8    •• 

1,735 

m 

4W 

800.000 

69       •* 

2,070 

4« 

95% 

400,000 

67.8    " 

L.812 

w 

80% 

500,000 

49.7    •• 

2,486 

wi 

25% 

600,000 

43.6    •* 

2,610 

70% 

m 

700,000 

88.6    " 

2,696 

7« 

n.5% 

750,000 

86.4    *• 

2,782 

W 

15% 

800.000 

34.4    " 

2,710 

Wi 

10% 

900,000 

30.9    •• 

2,786 

100% 

5% 

1,000,000 

28       •* 

2,800 

The  figures  of  the  fourth  column,  based  as  they  are  upon 
100  cents  per  $100,  upon  a  value  of  $1,000,000  and  upon 
successive  ten  per  centuins  of  such  value,  will  be  per- 
centages to  be  taken  of  any  rate  for  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  co-insurance. 

For  example,  if  the  rate  of  a  particular  building  worth 
$1,000,000  should  be  25  cents,  and  $300,000  should  be  in- 
sured, 69%  of  25  cents,  or  17^  cents,  would  be  the  rate  with 
a  30%  co-insurance  clause.  If  the  rate  should  be  30  cents 
and  the  amount  of  insurance  $400,000,  57.8%  of  30  cents, 
or  17.34  cents,  would  be  the  rate  with  a  40%  co-insurance 
clause  in  the  policy. 

There  has  been  computed  a  table  (wliich  sec)  which 
gives  the  figure  for  any  per  cent,  of  co-insurance  of  any 
rate. 

As  already  stated,  however,  the  rates  are  promulgated 
at  SOj^  co-insurance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  second  column 
of  the  table  that  the  decreasing  series  is  45%,  40%,  35%, 
30%,  25%,  etc.,  to  the  minimum  of  5%  for  the  maximum  of 
full  insurance.  The  rates  were  computed  for  each  amount 
of  insurance  in  the  following  manner:  $150,000  at  1%  would 
yield  $1,500  premium;  $200,000  would  yield  $1,725  (the 
extra  $50,000  at  45%  of  100  cents,  the  rate  for  $150,000, 
or  45  cents,  would  yield  $225  prenuum,  which  added  to 
$1,500  for  the  first  150,000  would  make  $1,725.)  Dividing 
this  by  200,000,  the  average  rate  is  seen  to  be  86.3.  The 
rate  for  $300,000  would  be  computed  by  adding  to  the  pre- 
mium for  the  $200,000  ($1,725)  40%  of  the  rate  (86.3)  for 
$200,000,  yielding  34.5  cents  for  the  extra  $100,000,  or 
$345,  making  $2,070  for  the  $300,000— an  average  rate  of 
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69  cents.  Clearly,  as  already  stated,  therefore,  the  rates 
thus  obtained  for  each  $100,000  or  each  10  percent,  of 
insurance  carried  (the  value  of  the  buikling  being  a  rail- 
lion  dollars  and  ttie  starting  rate  100  cents)  would  be 
figures  which  could  be  used  as  percentages  of  the  actual 
rate  of  any  building. 

Excluding  Foundations. — The  practice  has  been  grow- 
ing of  late  to  exclude  foundations  of  fireproof  buildings 
from  the  protection  of  the  policy  and  from  the  operation 
of  the  co-insurance  clause,  by  some  such  clause  as  follows, 
for  example: 

**  Tills  policy  does  not  cover j  attach  or  apply  to  the 
foundations  or  any  portion  of  the  building  below  the 
street  grade  line,  and  the  value  of  auch  portion  of  Vie 
structure  is  excluded,  also,  from  the  operation  of  the  co- 
insurance clause,^^ 

Wliere  this  practice  obtains  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  table  of  rates  for  co-insurance  in  the scliedule  hav- 
ing been  calculated  for  the  full  co-insurance,  including 
the  foundations,  the  same  rate  must  be  taken  as  would  be 
required  for  the  amount  of  insurance  actually  carried  as 
compared  with  (lie  full  value  of  the  building,  including 
foundations. 

For  example,  if  it  is  estimated,  in  the  case  of  a  building 
worth  ?500,000,  that  the  foundations  and  the  portion  be- 
low the  street  grade  are  worth  $100,000,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  building  for  purposes  of  insurance  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  co-insurance  clause  is  fixed  at  $400,000,  an 
owner,  with  a  75^  co-insurance  clause  in  his  policy,  would 
be  required  to  carry  only  $300,000 ;  the  rate  in  such  case, 
however,  should  bo  that  fixed  in  the  table  for  60^  co-insur- 
ance—$300,000  being  60^  of  $500,000,  the  actual  value  of 
the  building,  including  foundations.  In  the  example 
taken,  therefore,  if  the  rate  of  the  building  without  the  co- 
insurance clause  be  65  cents  the  rate  with  a  75^  co-insur- 
ance clause  should  not  be  28.66  but  28.27,  the  rate  named 
in  the  table  for  60<^ 

It  may  be  well  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  a  property  owner  to  exclude  foun- 
dations or  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  building  below 
the  street  grade.     Under  the  operation  of  the  universal 
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schedule  system  of  charging  for  co  insurance  the  rate  for 
this  portion  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  low,  and  it 
costs  but  little  more  (as  in  the  case  above  cited)  to  insure 
these  portions.  The  table  is  equitable,  and  the  charge  for 
insuring  these  safer  portions  of  the  structure  will  be 
found  low  enough  to  measure  fairly  and  equitably  their 
average  exemption  from  damage.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  damage  to  the  foundations  of  a  build- 
ing, owing  to  fires  in  stored  combustible  material,  fuel, 
old  furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  is  serious,  especially  where  gran- 
ite blocks  are  employed  instead  of  bricks ;  and  taking 
everything  into  accoun*,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prop- 
erty owner  would  more  wisely  pay  the  small  charge 
exacted,  than  run  the  risk  of  a  serious  loss  for  so  small 
a  premium.  To  carry  his  own  foundations  himself  when 
he  can  so  cheaply  have  it  done  by  an  insurance  company 
is,  in  fact,  gambling  at  heavy  odds. 

STOCKS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  BUILDINGS. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Universal  Schedule  is 
the  treatment  of  stocks  as  compared  with  buildings,  and 
this,  in  view  of  the  astounding  inconsistencies  of  rating 
throughout  the  country,  may  well  be  considered  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  Committee  find  there  are,  at  present, 
four  ways  of  rating  stocks  throughout  the  United  States. 
One  is  to  add  to  the  final  building  rate,  including  the 
charge  for  exposure,  a  fixed  sum  of  thirty  cents — no 
matter  what  the  character  of  the  building  and  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  fire  department — to  get  the  stock 
rate.  A  second  plan  is  to  add  20  cents,  a  third  to  add  10 
cents  and  a  fourth  to  add  nothing,  the  stock  rate  being,  in 
some  cases,  the  same  as  the  building  rate,  while  in  others 
it  is  actually  less,  even  in  fire  department  towns.  In  two 
instances  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  stocks 
of  cutlery  were  rated  lower  than  good,  brick,  metal-roofed 
buildings  containing  them,  and  this  in  fire  department 
towns !  It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that,  with  such  rates, 
companies  held  by  membership  in  tariff  organizations  are 
not  likely  to  get  the  buildings  while  there  are  any  com- 
panies not  in  the  Board  who  know  the  difference  between 
buildings  and  stocks. 

Such  unequal   and   inconsistent   rating  as   this   puts  a 
premium  on  remaining  out  of  local  boards  and  commission 
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agreements,  anrl  acrounts  for  the  romj)etition  of  companies 
^who  tlet  line  to  be  tied  where  so  nuith  is  to  be  made  by 
discrimination.  If  the  Universal  Schedule  should  never  be 
adopted  as  an  entirety,  it  could  not  fail,  in  correcting 
ratings  of  this  <  haracter,  to  be  worth  to  the  insurance 
fraternity  all  and  more  than  it  has  cost  in  the  labor  and 
time  expended  upon  it. 

Any  underwriter  who  understands  his  business  knows 
that,  as  a  rule,  bricks  and  mortar  are  better  for  insurance 
than  cutlery,  dry  goods,  millinery  or  groceries,  especially 
if  there  be  a  fire  department.  The  degree  of  difference 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  building  and  the 
efifi(  iency  of  the  fire  department.  Where  these  are  of  the 
best,  the  building  should  l)e  materially  lower  than  the 
stock,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  in  some  cases  possibly 
one-third  the  stock  rate.  A  damage  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  a  strong  building  would  involve  three  times  the 
amount  of  damage  to  a  stock  of  merchandise  from  water 
alone. 

In  a  fire  department  town,  a  building  whose  floor-joist 
and  story  posts  are  12  inches  square,  with  3-inch  plank 
flooring,  &c.,  or  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
Schedule  standard,  has  the  probabilities  largely  in  its  favor 
of  a  fire  being  extinguished  with  a  damage  to  the  build- 
ing of  not  one-fourth  the  amount  which  would  be  lost 
on  the  stock.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  only 
advantage  afforded  to  a  stock  by  a  building  of  the  best 
construction  is  the  advantage  of  protecting  it  from  an  out- 
side fire,  or  of  preventing  a  fire  from  spreading  from  one 
floor  to  another.  Even  a  fire-proof  building  is  of  no  other 
advantage  than  this  to  its  stock,  which  may  be  effectually 
consumed  within  its  fire-proof  walls  like  the  contents  of  a 
stove.  A  stove  is  fire-proof  but  its  contents  are  not.  In- 
deed, fire-proof  buildings,  with  airshafts,  elevators,  stair- 
ways, etc.,  to  insure  drafts  from  cellar  to  roof,  may  act  like 
stoves,  for  the  effectual  cremation  of  their  contents.  The 
advantages  of  construction  to  stocks  are  overestimated. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  better  the  fire  department  and 
building  the  greater  should  be  the  difference  between  the 
building  and  stock  rate  and  vice  versa. 
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METHOD   OF   RATING   STOCKS. 

The  Universal  Schedule  obtains  llie  unoccupied  build- 
.ng  rate  (item  No.  127)  by  charging  for  each  variation  of 
the  city  in  fire  department  and  water  supply  from  standard 
and  for  each  fault  of  construction  of  the  building  so  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  building,  viz.:  The  excess  of  its  rate 
(item  127)  over  that  of  a  Standard  building  in  a  Standard 
city  (25  cents)  indicates  clearly  whether  a  smaller  or  larger 
sum  should  be  added  to  the  building  rate  to  get  the  stock 
rate.  It  will  be  found  that  the  rule  of  the  Schedule  requir- 
ing that  25  per  cent,  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  building  be 
deducted  before  making  the  addition  for  the  stock  rate,  will 
adjust  the  rate  properly  to  conditions  of  construction  and 
fire  department.  This  rule  will  be  uniform  and  auto- 
matic. The  adjustment  of  the  matter  should  not  be  left 
to  the  varying  judgments  of  rating  experts. 

For  example,  the  addition  for  retail  dry  goods  to  a 
Standard  building  being  50  cents,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
deficiencies  of  a  building  not  Standard  deducted  from  50 
cents  would  give  the  amount  to  be  added  for  the  stock  so 
that  while,  if  the  building  be  Standard  (25  cents)  the  rate  on 
dry  goods  should  be  75  cents,  but  if  the  building  rate  should 
be  41  cents  (16  cents  worse)  25^  of  16  cents,  or  4  cents, 
should  be  deducted  from  50  cents,  leaving  46  cents  to  be 
added  to  the  rate  of  the  building  (41  cents)  making  87 
cents  for  the  stock  rate.  If  the  rate  of  the  building  be  185 
(a  poor  building)  25^  of  its  deficiencies  (160)  or  40  cents 
should  be  deducted  from  the  dry  goods  rate,  leaving  10 
cents  to  be  added  to  185  making  the  rate  on  stock  195. 

All  stocks  are  arranged  in  a  table  of  two  columns. 
The  first  column  contains  the  measure,  in  cents,  of  those 
features  of  a  stock  which  cause  fires,  and  when  once 
started,  bad  or  intense  fires — liable  to  destroy  both  build- 
ing and  contents.  Tlie  second  column  contains  that 
feature  of  the  stock  which  may  be  termed  its  susceptibility 
to  damage  by  water,  smoke,  etc. 

All  stocks,  for  insurance  purposes,  should  be  regarded 
from  these  three  standpoints.  Those,  which  like  wholesale 
drugs,  stocks  of  furniture,  oils,  etc.,  are  liable  to  cause  fires 
and  to  furnish  fuel  for  intense  combustion,  should  increase 
the  rate  of  any  building  into  which  they  enter,  and  also  the 
rate  of  all  other  stocks  under  the  same  roof.  The  suscepti- 
bility to  damage  feature,  however,  is  not  one  which  makes 
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the  building  worse.  A  stock  of  cutlery,  for  example,  is 
peculiarily  liable  to  damage  by  water  or  smoke,  and  this 
fact  should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rate  upon  it, 
but  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  hazard  of  the  building 
containing  it. 

In  the  second  column  of  the  table,  is  the  sum  to  be  added 
to  the  rate  of  a  Standard  building  in  a  Standard  city  (25 
cents)  to  get  the  rate  of  a  stock  in  such  building.  For 
example,  stock  No.  Sii,  retail  dry  goods,  would  be  rated  at 
75  cents  (25  +  50)  in  a  Standard  building  in  a  Standard  city. 
A  stock  of  wholesale  drugs  in  the  same  building  would  rate 
at  210  (25  plus  185).  At  tliis  point  both  building  and  stock 
would  be  entitled  to  the  deductions  for  hydrant  proximity, 
water  pails,  &c.,  provided  for  Nos.  155,  190,  etc. 

The  following  exam])le  will  more  fully  explain  the  plan 
upon  which  the  Schedule  is  framed  : 

Let  us  suppose  a  building  contains  an  apothecary  stock. 
No.  423,  which  adds  10  cents  to  the  building  ;  a  cabinetware 
stock.  No.  604,  which  adds  50  cents  to  the  building ;  a 
stock  of  artists*  materials,  No.  435,  which  adds  10  cents  to 
the  building,  and  a  wholesale  drug  stock,  No.  806,  which 
adds  100  cents  to  the  building  ;  th.e  l)uilding  and  respective 
stocks  would  be  rated  as  follows  : 

Having  ascertained  the  key-rate  of  the  city  in  which  the 
building  is  located  and  having  found  that  the  unoccupied 
rate  of  the  building  itself  based  upon  it  (No.  127,  page  ^S) 
is,  let  us  say  85  cents,  the  occupied  building  rate  would  be  85 
plus  100,  equals  185 — the  highest  rate,  or  that  of  the  most 
liazardous  stock  in  the  building,  wholesale  drugs  (100  cents) 
being  taken  as  the  addition  to  the  building. 

To  get  the  rate  of  the  wholesale  drug  stock,  there 
should  be  added  to  the  occupied  bdg.  rate.  No.  128,  its  figure 
in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  85,  first  deducting  25  per 
cent,  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  building  from  Standard. 
Inasmuch  as  the  building  rate  is  85  cents,  the  excess  of  this 
figure  (60  cents)  over  that  of  a  Standard  building  in  a 
Standard  city,  (25  cents),  would  be  its  deficiencies,  25  per 
cent,  of  which,  or  15  cents,  should  be  deducted  for  each 
stock  in  the  building.  The  rate  on  wholesale  drugs,  there- 
fore, would  be  185,  minus  15,  plus  85,  equals  255. 

The  rate  on  the  Apothecary  Stock  would  be  as  follows : 
185,  minus  15,  plus  50,  equals  220. 

The  rate  on  the  stock  of  Artists'  Materials  would  be  as 
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follows  :  185,  minus  15,  plus  75  (the  rate  named  in  the 
second  column  of  the  table),  equals  245. 

The  rate  on  the  stock  of  Cabinetwaro  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  185,  minus  15,  plus  75  (the  amount  named  in  the 
second  column  of  the  table),  equals  245. 

The  rate  on  a  stock  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  would  be  as 
follows:    185,  minus  15,  plus  50,  equals  220. 

The  summing  up  of  the  foregoing  ratings  would  be  as 
follows  : 

128.  Building  rate  occupied       85  +  100,  -^  185. 

423.  Retail  Drugs  ....  185  —  15  +    50,  =  220. 

435.  Artists'  Materials..  185  -    15  +    75,  '■=  245. 

604.  Cabinetware 185  —  15  +    75,  =  245. 

806.  Wholesale  Drugs..  185  —  15  +    ^5,  =  255. 

811.  Retail  Dry  Goods.  185  —  15  +    50,  ==  220. 

By  adding  the  first  column  charge  of  the  most  hazardous 
stock  in  the  building  (in  this  case,  Wholesale  Drugs),  all  the 
first  column  charges  of  other  less  hazardous  stocks  are  thus 
included  and  provided  for. 

There  could  be  no  plainer  illustration  of  the  propriety  of 
this  method  of  ascertaining  the  rates  of  various  stocks  in  the 
same  building,  than  in  the  case  of  Retail  Drugs  and  Whole- 
sale Drugs.  Clearly  those  features  of  a  retail  drug  stock 
which  make  the  building  worse  to  the  extent  of  10  cents, 
are  all  to  be  found  in  wholesale  drugs,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  the  100  cents  which  measure  these  two  features 
in  the  wholesale  drug  rate.  The  10  cents  being  already  con- 
tained, therefore,  in  the  100  cents  named  in  the  first  column 
for  wholesale  drugs,  does  not  need  to  be  added  to  bring 
the  retail  drugs  up  to  the  hazard  of  wholesale  drugs. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  buildings  containing  a  number 
of  tenants,  and  in  order  to  save  the  deduction  of  one-fourth 
of  the  deficiencies  of  building,  for  each  stock  at  rate,  No.  127, 
and  of  adding  the  excess  of  any  more  hazardous  stock  in 
the  building,  the  rate  No.  128  (that  for  the  building  occu- 
pied) is  taken,  instead  of  No.  127.  No.  128,  as  already 
explained,  includes  not  only  the  first  column  charge  of  the 
stock  to  be  rated,  but  also  the  excess  of  any  more  hazardous 
stock,  because  it  contains  the  first  column  charge  of  the 
most  hazardous  stock.  By  deducting  one-fourth  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  building  at  this  point,  a  base  or  key-rate 
is  obtained  for  all  contents  10  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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add'  the  susceptibility  to  damage  or  second  column  charge 
of  any  stock  to  get  the  rate  of  such  stock,  which  will  then 
l>e  subject,  of  course,  to  the  Fire  Department  deductions, 
Nos.  190,  1 91,  &c.,  and  for  co-insurance. 

In  the  Table,  it  should  be  remembered,  tlie  second 
column  charge  contains  only  the  susceptibility  to  damage 
feature. 

To  recapitulate,  let  us  suppose  a  building  whose  rate  at 
No.  127  is  85  cents,  under  the  U.  M.  S.  The  charges  in  the 
Table  would  be  for 

Wholesale  Drugs,  100  85 

Retail  Dry  Goods,  o  50 

Millinery,  o  75 

Baskets,  15  60 

The  rate  of  the  building  occupied  at  No.  128  is  taken, 
viz.,  185  ;  from  this  would  be  deducted  one-fourth  of  the 
deficiencies  (15  cts.),  giving  170,  which  would  be  the  base 
or  key-rate  for  all  stocks  in  the  building,  to  which  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  add  the  second  column  figure  of  the 
table — 85  cents  for  wliolesale  drugs,  50  cts.  for  dry  goods, 
75  cts.  for  millinery,  60  cts.  for  baskets — thus  saving  a  rei)e- 
tition  in  each  case  of  the  deduction  for  deficiencies,  and  also 
the  excess  hazard  above  the  first  column  charge  of  the 
most  hazardous  stock — an  important  saving  of  time  in  a 
building  of  omnibus  occupancy. 

In  some  of  the  systems  of  rating  now  prevailing  through- 
out the  country,  all  stocks  under  the  same  roof  are  made 
to  rate  as  high  as  the  worst  stock  in  the  building  and, 
in  the  example  above  cited,  all  rates  would  be  brought  to 
the  wholesale  drug  rate  (255).  This  clearly  would  not 
be  right.  The  mere  susceptibility  to  damage  feature  of 
wholesale  drugs  is  one  which  ought  not,  in  any  way,  to 
increase  the  rate  of  any  other  stock  in  the  building,  and  to 
add  any  part  of  the  85  cents  of  the  wholesale  drug  rate 
which  measures  this  feature,  in  addition  to  the  100  cents  in 
the  first  column  of  the  table,  which  measures  the  liability  to 
cause  fires  and  those  of  destructive  character,  would  be 
radically  wrong.  It  is  only  these  two  latter  features  which 
should  be  taken  into  acc:ount  in  rating  any  other  stock  in 
the  building.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  losses  in  a  fire 
department  city  are  partial.  In  case  of  a  fire  in  a  standard 
building,  in  a  standard  city,  the  various  kinds  of  contents 
would  be  found  to  show  a  salvage,  it  is  believed,  in  the  ratio 
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of  their  respective  second  column  figures  in  the  table  :  and 
the  salvage  on  the  building  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
building  rate  to  the  respective  stock  rates. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    RATING   BY   SCHEDULE. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  tliat  tlie  only  advantage 
of  rating  by  schedule  is  that  of  accurate  measurement  of 
conditions,  resulting  in  rates  which  would  be  adequate  or 
profitable  to  the  Insurance  company  and,  at  the  same  time, 
equitable  or  just  to  the  property  owner. 

If  a  system  of  rating  would  tend  to  prevent  fires  from 
starting  and  limit  their  dimensions  by  preventing  their 
spread,  it  would,  by  the  reduction  of  loss,  yield  a  not  less 
certain  profit  to  the  Company  than  would  an  increase  of 
premium,  while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  reduce  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  insurance  to  the  property  owner  and  lessen 
the  fire  waste  of  the  country.  In  fact,  a  reduction  of  one 
dollar  in  the  loss  account  is  of  more  importance  than  an 
increase  of  two  dollars  in  premium.  The  one  is  all  of  it 
net  profit;  the  other  a  gross  income,  which  includes  a  cer- 
tain expense  and  a  possible  loss. 

PREVENTABLE    FIRES. 

A  system  of  rating  which  places  a  penalty  upon  defects 
of  construction  and  faults  of  management  such  as  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  in  cellars,  garrets,  rear  yards  and 
alleys,  swinging  gas  brackets,  sawdust  on  floors,  ashes  in 
wooden  boxes  and  barrels,  open  lights  in  show  windows, 
etc.,  etc.,  would  tend  directly  to  reduce  the  fire  loss.  Such 
faults  will  never  be  corrected  by  preaching  sermons. 

They  should  be  charged  for  and  followed  up  by  inspec- 
tion at  whatever  cost.     It  is  better  to  pay    for  man's 

WORK    THAN    FOR    FIRE's   WORK. 

It  was  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  a  rear  yard  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  City  of  Fargo,  Dakota,  and 
if  the  owner  of  the  premises  had  l)een  charged  a  higher 
rate  of  insurance  for  such  fault  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  destruction  of  that  city  would  have  been  prevented. 

In  an  ordinary  city  of  twenty  millions  of  mercantile 
values  (and  this  would  be  a  large  estimate  for  many  cities 
of  the  country)  a  single  fire  costing  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  means  a  50  per  cent,  loss  ratio  on  an  average  rate 
of  I  per  cent.,  which,  even  with  full  insurance,  would  yield 
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an  annual  premium  of  only  $200,000.  One  additional  fire 
of  this  size  would  mean  a  one  hundred  per  cent,  loss  ratio, 
leaving  nothing  for  expenses  or  profit. 

PREVENTING   CONFLAGRATIONS. 

A  discriminating  schedule  which  recognizes  faults  of 
construction  would  improve  the  buildings  of  the  country  to 
an  extent  which  would  materially  reduce  the  number  of 
fires  which,  under  present  conditions,  extend  beyond  the 
buildings  in  which  they  start,  despite  the  efforts  of  Fire 
Departments  10  control  them.  If  one-half  the  conflagration 
losses  of  the  past  could  have  been  saved — and  proper  con- 
struction of  an  inexpensive  character  would  have  saved 
this  proportion  of  them — the  Companies  in  this  one  direc- 
tion alone  would  have  realized  a  fair  profit.  There  could 
be  no  better  illustration  of  this  fact  than  in  the  difference 
between  the  cost  to  a  single  Company  of  the  great  Boston 
fire  of  November,  1872,  as  compared  with  that  of  November, 
1889.  In  the  latter  fire  the  loss  of  the  company  was 
$40,000,  whereas  in  the  former  it  was  over  $800,000.  And 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  difference  in  destruction  was 
due  to  the  one  fact  that  in  the  pathway  of  the  '89  fire  was  a 
building  of  superior  construction,  which  enabled  the  Fire 
Department  to  control  the  conflagration. 

Twenty  per  cent.  (20^1^)  of  the  losses  of  Companies,  year 
by  year,  on  mercantile  risks  are  from  exposures;  one-half  of 
this  saved  would  equal  5  per  cent,  profit  on  the  premiums. 

BUILDING    LAWS. 

A  system  of  schedule  rating  which  charges  and  collects 
from  both  owner  and  tenant,  a  yearly  penalty  in  the  shape 
of  a  rate-charge  for  faults  of  construction,  occupancy  and 
management,  would  prove  more  efficient  for  the  enforcement 
of  building  laws  than  the  laws  themselves,  which  often, 
through  the  influence  of  builders  and  architects,  are 
deprived,  before  enactment,  of  all  penalty  provisions  and, 
even  in  the  case  of  important  cities,  are  simply  man- 
datory. To  conduct  the  business  of  fire  insurance  on  a 
basis  which  does  not  penalize  bad  construction  is  to  con- 
duct it  on  lines  which  make  it  dangerous  to  society.  If 
property  owners,  architects  and  builders  are  led  to  ignore 
obviously  correct  systems  of  construction,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  secure  insurance  as  cheaply  as  if  thev 
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build  more  correctly,  the  natural  outcome  will  be  that 
entire  cities  will  be  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  sweeping 
conflagrations.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  an 
individual  as  to  the  construction  of  a  building  owned  by 
him  in  the  center  of  a  ten-acre  lot,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  every  man  should  be  required,  in  the  compact  portions 
of  cities,  where  the  burning  of  his  own  structure  may 
endanger  that  of  his  neighbor,  to  build  in  accordance  with 
well-known  laws  as  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  fires 
Indeed,  no  building  should  be  permitted  in  the  compact 
portion  of  a  city  which  would  not  effectually  and  safely 
cremate  its  own  contents  without  injury  to  its  neighbor. 

CONFINING    FIRES   TO   FLOORS. 

If  buildings  should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  described  in  the  Universal  Mercantile  Schedule, 
or  even  on  a  plan  approaching  this  standard,  as  to  floors, 
enclosed  stairways  and  elevators,  etc.,  fires,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  would  be  confined  to  the  floors  on  which  they 
start.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  one-tenth  of  the 
losses  which  would  be  saved  in  this  way  if  fires  could  be 
confined  to  single  floors  would  yield  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  Companies. 

These  three  lines  of  thought  in  the  direction  of  securing 
a  reduced  loss  ratio  throughout  the  country,  reveal  pos- 
sibilities which  dwarf  considerations  of  improved  premium 
accounts;  for  it  may  safely  be  claimed  that  if  the  Uni- 
versal Schedule  did  not  raise  rates  in  any  section  it  would 
increase  the  profits  of  the  Companies  without  imposing 
additional  burdens  upon  the  assured. 

IMPROVED  FIRE  RECORD. 

BEnrCKD  UATE8  FOR  REDUCED  LOSSEa 

It  may  be  asked,  at  this  point,  what  action  sliould  be 
taken  in  case  this  forecast  of  the  future  sliould  prove  the 
true  one  and  it  should  be  found  that  losses  would  be 
reduced.  A  far-seeing  underwriter  has  suggested  that  it 
would  clearly  be  wise  to  recognize  it  by  a  percentage 
reduction  of  the  premiums  of  succeeding  years  so  soon  as 
say  two  years  of  successive  low  loss  ratio  have  warranted  a 
belief  in  an  improvement  in  city  conditions.  This  would 
practically  place  tlie  whole  matter  on  a  three-year  basis, 
because  two  years  would  have  been  assured  without  reduc- 
tion  and    the  first  reduction  would  be  on  the  third  year. 
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According  to  the  methods  of  the  past  rates,  following  a 
reduced  loss  ratio,  have  usually  broken  in  demoralized 
competition  and  have  been  cut  in  two  below  the  middle. 
Would  it  not  be  a  more  intelligent  method  of  treating 
such  improved  conditions  to  forestall  demoralization,  make 
a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity  and  voluntarily  give  a  reduction 
in  rate  of  i  per  cent,  for  each  i  per  cent,  that  the  loss  ratio 
goes  below  55  per  cent.,  and  so  impress  property  owners 
with  our  fairness  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  directly  interested  in  preventing  fires  and  in  con- 
trolling them  ? 

We  should  then  have  a  new  factor  m  the  business  of 
insurance,  altogether  wanting  under  existing  methods — 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  prevent  fires,  to 
improve  fire  departments  and  water  supply  and  to  punish 
fraud  and  incendiarism.  Twelve  intelligent  citizens  in  a 
jury  box  would  not  then  ignore  convincing  proof  of  inten- 
tional burning  and  fraud  upon  Insurance  Companies. 

That  the  companies  could  afford  such  a  reduction  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  computation: 

Let  us  suppose  an  average  rate  of  i  per  cent,  and  a 
loss  ratio  reduced  to  40  per  cent,  instead  of  55  per  cent. 
A  reduction  in  rate  of  15  per  cent,  (or  i  per  cent,  for  each 
I  per  cent,  of  reduction  of  loss  ratio  below  55  per  cent.) 
would  mean  an  85-cent  rate,  in  place  of  100  cents  ;  but 
the  40  cents  of  loss  would  be  55  per  cent,  of  a  72-cent 
rate,  so  that  the  Company  would  still  have  a  margin  of 
13  cents,  with  its  i)olicy-holders  satisfied.  This  margin 
would  provide  safely  for  the  element  of  any  simple  good 
luck  in  the  ex])erience  of  a  city. 

In  case  the  record  of  the  city  should  change  for  the 
worse  in  a  subsequent  year,  property  owners  could  easily 
be  convinced  that  the  Companies  could  no  longer  afford 
to  allow  the  deduction,  and  the  majority  of  them  would 
address  themselves  to  the  task  of  improving  the  record  of 
the  city  in  their  own  interest,  instead  of  spending  their 
\ime,  as  they  do  now,  in  denouncing  Insurance  Companies 
as  **  trusts"  and  in  securing  adverse  legislation. 

Under  this  system,  moreover,  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
answer  the  objections  invariably  raised  to  any  increase  in 
rates  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  needed.  It  would  be 
possible  for  the  underwriter  to  say  :  "  If  you  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong,  and  results  show  that  the  loss  ratio  of 
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this  city  is  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  premiums,  you 
will  get  I  per  cent,  reduction  for  each  i  per  cent,  that  it  is 
less,  and  will  have  a  practical  readjustment  of  rates  on  your 
own  proposition." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  business  the  per- 
centage of  loss  to  premium  would  become  significant  and 
important.  At  present  it  is  simply  interesting.  An  average 
loss  ratio  of  50  per  cent.,  for  example,  may  conceal  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  classes  are  costing  the  Companies  100 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  while  others,  with  low  loss  ratios, 
are  helping  to  pay  for  them  and  to  reduce  the  average 
percentage.  Under  a  system  of  uniform  schedule  rating, 
however,  an  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  loss  to 
premium  would  indicate  that  all  policy-holders — those  hav- 
ing poor  risks  as  well  as  those  having  good  ones — were 
entitled  to  a  pro-rata  reduction  in  rate,  since  the  owners 
of  bad  risks  could  claim  that  they  had  contributed  pro-rata 
to  the  premium  account  in  rates  based  upon  merit  and 
demerit,  and  so  had  paid  for  the  faults  of  their  risks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Schedule  recognizes  the  previous  fire 
record  in  computing  the  key-rate  of  the  city,  it  is  eminently 
proper  and  only  fair,  that  if  the  record  should  improve — 
and  it  is  an  observed  fact  in  connection  with  schedules 
which  penalize  faults  of  construction  and  management  that 
the  loss  record  does  improve — the  entire  system  of  rates  of 
the  city  ought,  in  justice  to  property-owners,  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  improved  condition.  Underwriters  have  heretofore 
made  this  adjustment  by  al)andoned  tariffs  and  broken  rates, 
without  securing  anything  whatever  in  return.  The  plan 
outlined  would  secure  in  return  for  the  reduction  in  rate, 
the  hearty  and  symi)athetic  c<)-oi)cration  of  all  property- 
owners,  who  would  take  a  proi)er  civic  i)ride  in  the  record 
of  the  city. 

Does  not  this  view  of  the  matter  present  the  ultimate 
and  successful  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  rating 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Is  it  not  true,  as  a  simple  abstract  proposition,  that  any 
rating  system,  the  Universal  or  any  other,  must  recognize 
the  existing  fire  record  of  the  territory  or  city  at  the  time 
of  applying  it,  and  afterward,  in  case  the  fire  record  im- 
proves, recognize  the  improvement  ?  If  the  regular  line 
tariff  Companies  do  not  recognize  it,  the  non-tariff  Companies 
certainly  will.     Is  it,  indeed,  possible  to  conceive  of  any 
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successful  or  permanent  treatment  of  insurance  rates  which, 
while  it  takes  notice  of  an  unfavorable  existing  fire  record, 
does  not  recognize  a  subsequent  improved  fire  record,  and 
between  these  two  maintain  a  uniform  schedule  or  measure 
for  fixing  rates.  With  such  a  scheme  of  rating  it  makes  little 
difference,  indeed,  whether  or  not  the  intermediate  measure 
or  schedule  produces  rates  which  are  too  high,  if  only  the 
schedule  be  uniform  and  rate  all  risks  alike,  for  the  adjust- 
ment can  easily  be  made,  year  by  year,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  loss  to  premium. 

Any  schedule  which  raises  the  rates  of  a  city  will  be 
regarded  with  disfavor  by  property-owners  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  the  local  Agents  as  well.  With  the 
certainty  of  reduction  on  a  favorable  fire  record,  however, 
criticism  is  disarmed  and  competition  of  non-tariff  Com- 
panies will  be  less  effectual  for  breaking  prices.  Not  only 
will  such  competitors  hesitate  to  cut  a  rate  which  is  kept 
uniformly  adjusted  to  a  5  per  cent,  profit,  but  intelligent 
property-owners  themselves  can  be  made  to  see  that  as  their 
security — the  thing  they  pay  for — depends  upon  adequate 
rates  rather  than  upon  capital,  they  will  be  unwise  in  entrust- 
ing their  premium  money  to  concerns  which  claim  to  he 
better  judges  of  risks  and  rates  than  all  other  underwriters 
put  together. 

UNIFORMITY    IN  RATING. 

If  a  system  of  schedule  rating  had  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  uniformity,  this  feature  of  it  would  alone  be  an 
important  argument  in  its  favor.  It  must  certainly  be 
conceded  for  the  Universal  Schedule  what  is  claimed 
for  it — that  it  measures  all  risks,  no  matter  where  located, 
alike.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any,  it  produces  rates  which 
are  too  high,  all  must  be  too  high  ;  if  any  are  too 
low,  all  must  be  too  low.  Being  a  uniform  measure  of 
conditions  and  of  prices,  it  offers,  in  the  line  of  thought 
already  presented,  the  easy  and  effectual  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  meet  conditions  of  reduced  loss 
ratio.  By  such  deduction  as  has  been  suggested  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  a  high  fire  record,  or  to  a  low  one. 
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THE   PREVIOUS   FIRE   RECORD 

for  a  five  year  period  should  govern  the  fixing  of  the  key- 
rate  of  a  city  to  cover  any  possible  moral  or  unknown  haz- 
ard. To  this  end  the  committee  provided  for  an  increase 
of  the  key-rate  of  a  city  by  adding  to  it  twenty  per  cent, 
of  its  amount  for  each  one  dollar  of  loss  in  excess  of  $5 
per  $1,000  of  insurance,  as  explained  on  pages  19  and  20. 
The   percentage   of  loss   to  premium    is,  of   course,   a 
changeable  and  unreliable  quantity,  varying  with  the  rate 
obtained.     The  amount  at  risk  and  the  amount  of  loss  per 
*ach  $1,000  at  risk,  on    the   other   hand,   present  reliable 
bases  for  determining  what  the  rate  of  premium  should  be. 
For  example,   in    the   supposable   case   stated,  of  a  town 
with  $20,000,000  of   mercantile  values  at  risk,  and  a  fire 
loss  per  annum    of  $100,000,    it   is   clear  that   the  annual 
loss  is  $5  per  $1,000,  but  while  this  would  be  50  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  nt  an  average  rate  of  i   per  cent,  (which 
would  yield  a  premium  of  $200,000),  it  would  be  100  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  if  the  average  rate  should  happen  to 
be  50  cents  per  $100.     A  loss  of  $140,000  per  annum  in 
a  town  of  $20,000,000  of  values  (a  good  sized  town)  would 
be  at  a  rate  of  $7  per  $1,000  at  risk,  and  therefore  $2  in 
excess  of  normal  ($5  per  $1,000),   but  it   would  be  only 
50  per   cent,  of  the  premium  if   the   average  rate   should 
happen  to  be  140  (which  would  yield  $280,000  premium) 
and   fully   70   per  cent,  of  the  premium   at  a  i  per  cent, 
rate.     If  the  latter  should  happen  to  be  the  average  rate 
prevailing,  it  is  clear  it  should  be  raised  40  per  cent,  to 
140  in  order  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  loss  to  premium  at  50 
per  cent.      The   scale  of  increase  should    thus  be  20  per 
cent,  for  each  $1  of  loss  per  $1,000  at  risk  in  excess  of  $5. 
See  No.  30.     If  the  percentage  of  loss  to  premium  were 
regarded  as  a  reliable  feature,  a  town  whose  insurable  values 
were  $20,000,000  and  fire  losses  $140,000  on   a  premium 
of  $280,000  would  be  considered  normal,  the  loss  being 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  ])remium,  whereas  the  lowness  of 
percentage  would  be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
rate  obtained  was  unduly  high  (140),  and  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  burning  was  low,  the  latter  being,  in  fact,   so 
abnormally  large  ($7  per  $1,000)  as  to  make  the  loss  70  per 
cent,  on   a  premium   rate  of  i    per  cent.,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  full  average  rate. 

The  previous  five  years  fire  record  can  be  easily  deter- 
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mined  by  the  books  of  say  five  of  the  agents  doing  the 
largest  mercantile  business,  by  picking  out  of  their  registers 
the  amount  insured  on  mercantile  buildings  and  stocks  and 
calculating  the  amount  of  loss  per  $i,ooo  of  insurance. 
Their  business  would  be  a  safe  sample  of  the  whole. 

The  addition  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  **  key-raie  "  for  each 
$1  in  excess  of  $5  per  $1,000  is  taken  and  not  20  per 
cent,  of  the  final  rate  obtained  by  tiie  schedule  because, 
from  the  key-rate  forward,  the  schedule  makes  proper 
charges  for  such  faults  of  construction  and  management 
as  may,  in  the  past,  have  caused  the  abnormal  loss  record, 
and  to  add,  therefore,  20  per  cent,  of  the  final  rate  would 
be  to  charge  twice,  which  would  be  unjust. 

IT   WILL    TEND   TO  PREVENT    RATE  CUTTING. 

No  company  has  a  percentage  of  fire  loss  to  earned 
premium  low  enough  to  justify  it  in  writing  five  per  cent, 
below  the  discriminating  rate  obtained  by  a  proper 
Schedule,  and  it  could  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  an  intel- 
ligent property  owner  from  the  Company's  own  sworn 
statement  to  the  Insurance  Department,  that  an  offer  to 
write  10  or  20  per  cent,  less  was  evidence  that  the  Company 
cutting  was  either  ignorant  as  to  the  business  or  reckless  as 
to  consequences.  A  merchant  would  soon  realize  that  upon 
adequate  rates,  not  less  than  upon  substantial  capitals  and 
net  surpluses,  depends  his  security,  and  that  to  accept  an 
inadequate  rate  from  a  Companv  pun^uinj^  a  cut-throat  ])oliry 
would  be  as  foolish  as  to  deposit  money  with  an  unreliable 
custodian  in  order  to  draw  interest  dividends  out  of  his  own 
principal.  An  intelligent  and  accurate  Schedule,  therefore, 
based  upon  combined  experience,  is  calculated  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  business  by  reckless  rate-cutting.  Unless  a  sys- 
tem of  rating  goes  thorouglily  enough  into  detail  to  consider 
every  feature  of  a  risk,  however,  the  rate  cutter  is  given  a 
decided  advantage.  If  the  system  of  rating  in  any  locality 
be  that  of  short  schedules  which  do  not  go  carefully  into 
details  of  construction,  &:c.,  the  best  risks  must  necessarily  be 
brought  up  to  the  average  rate  of  the  average  class,  and 
where  such  systems  prevail  there  will  always  be  rate  cutting 
In  the  case  of  area,  for  example,  if  the  Schedule  did  not 
make  a  difference  between  areas  cut  off  by  curtain  or  cross 
walls,  as  compared  with  oj)en  areas,  any  competing  com- 
pany could  intelligently  argue  to  a  man  having  a  building  so 
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sub-divided  that  the  system  of  the  Schedule  was  incorrect 
to  this  extent  and  unjust  to  his  risk.  If  it  should  overlook 
proximity  to  hydrants  or  to  fire  engine  houses  or  other 
features,  the  door  would  be  left  open  for  intelligent  dis- 
crimination in  price,  and  the  company  getting  the  risk 
would  deserve  it.  Wherever  a  Local  Board  rates  the  choice 
risks  of  exceptional  construction  according  to  an  average 
standard^  the  non-board  companies  will  secure  them. 

RATING   BY    DISINTERESTED    EXPERTS. 

One  of  the  most  practical,  experienced  and  successful 
underwriters  of  this  country,  lately  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  forming  a  Stock  Company  to  rate  the  entire  country 
on  the  basis  of  the  Universal  Schedule,  and  sell  the  rates  to 
Insurance  Companies,  making  charges,  as  do  the  Mercantile 
Agencies,  for  specific  rating  slips  and  further  detailed  in- 
formation. His  argument  was  that  no  Company  could  afford 
to  be  without  such  information,  and  that  agreements  to  get 
the  rates  would  practically  be  a  logical  and  inevitable 
sequence  of  the  plan  :  if,  indeed,  he  argued,  any  agreements 
would  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
present  rate  cutting  grows  out  of  honest  ignorance  as  to 
what  the  faults  of  risks  are  and  what  their  rates  ought  to  be. 

WILL  THE    UNIVERSAL  SCHEDULE   RAISE  OR 

LOWER   RATES  ? 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  will  the  Uni- 
versal Schedule  have  the  effect  of  raising  or  reducing  rates. 
The  only  answer  that  can  obviously  be  made  to  this  is,  that 
if  the  Schedule  is  correct  and  there  are  any  rates  which  are 
too  low  it  will  raise  them  ;  if  there  are  any  which  are  too 
high  it  will  reduce  them.  It  is  like  any  other  standard  of 
measure.  A  two-foot  rule  would  increase  or  decrease  off- 
hand estimates  of  distances  according  to  the  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  estimates.  It  is  simply  necessary,  therefore, 
by  way  of  reply,  to  ask  two  questions — are  there  any  rates 
in  the  country  too  high  or  too  low,  and  is  the  Schedule 
correct  ? 

ADVANTAGES  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

Under  a  schedule  system  of  making  rates  the  Agent  can 
explain    to  a  dissatisfied  assured  the  reason  for  his   rate. 
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in  many  cases  indicating  to  him  how  he  fcah,  at  small 
expense,  reduce  his  rate  by  improving  his  risk.  At  present, 
much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  property-owners  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  explain  why  they  are  required 
to  pay  more  than  others  in  the  same  line  of  trade  and  under 
conditions  which  seem  to  them  identical  with  their  own.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  competition  will  always  prevent 
exorbitant  rates,  and  that,  therefore,  equitable  rates  which 
can  be  explained  and  defended  are  directly  in  the  interest 
of  the  local  Agents,  and  will  contribute  to  their  comfort 
as  well  as  to  their  profit. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  to  Agents  in  the  fact  that 
where  a  town  is  rated  under  the  Universal  Schedule,  long 
titles  of  occupancy  and  whole  paragraphs  explaining  reduc- 
tions or  changes  in  rates  can  be  represented  by  the  use  of 
numbers,  saving  time  in  letter  writing  to  the  Company. 
It  would  be  found  in  practice  that  Companies  would 
require  less  explanation  of  a  rate,  knowing  the  system  by 
which  it  is  made,  than  under  present  systems,  where  the 
Agent  is  subjected  to  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in 
making  explanations  to  his  Company. 

SPEED   IN   RATING. 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  the  Universal  Schedule 
that  it  requires  more  time  and,  therefore,  money,  to  fix  rates 
under  it  than  by  prevailing  methods;  but  those  who  framed 
it  claim  for  it,  and  those  experts  who  have  been  applying 
it  will  support  the  claim,  that  whatever  extra  time  is 
required  in  rating  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing the  facts  of  the  risk  in  order  to  apply  the  schedule. 
In  other  words,  whatever  excess  time  is  consumed  in  the 
process  is  that  employed  in  investigating  each  risk  from 
cellar  to  garret.  It  surely  is  not  necessary  to  defend  this 
feature  of  it.  Any  system  of  rating  which  does  not 
thoroughly  investigate  a  building  and  its  various  details  of 
construction,  occupancy  and  fire  appliances  is  not  a  system 
of  rating,  but  a  system  of  guessing.  When  once  the  facts 
of  a  risk  have  been  obtained  the  rate  can  be  computed  in 
less  time  by  the  Schedule  than  by  any  memorized  process 
which  affects  to  deal  with  the  various  features.  It  will  be 
found  in  practice,  that  an  expert  can  rate  a  risk  more  quickly 
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with  the  Schedule  than  without  it.  By  rating  a  risk  is,  of 
course,  meant  the  fixing  of  a  proper  price  or  figure  upon 
each  feature  of  it  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  building 
from  roof  to  cellar  floor.  Any  test  of  comparative  speed  in 
rating  should  require,  without  argument,  this  "scratch  line" 
as  a  starting  point;  the  expert  is  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
building,  is  to  observe  everything  that  ought  to  be  seen  and 
to  fix  a  price  upon  it — the  uniform  price  for  the  same  feat- 
ure in  all  cases. 

He  will  rate  more  quickly  with  the  Schedule  for  the 
reason  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in  considering  or  estimating 
any  detail.  It  will  be  found  that,  at  any  point  where  the  one 
rating  by  memory  stops  to  recall  his  fixed  charge  for  a  par- 
ticular feature — open  staircase,  wooden  chute,  elevator,  well- 
hole,  etc.,  etc.,  (it  being  assumed  that  he  has  a  fixed  and 
uniform  charge) — he  will  be  passed  by  an  expert  using 
the  Schedule,  who  does  not  need  to  scratch  his  head  in 
reflection,  but  has,  already  fixed  for  his  convenience,  prices 
made  in  advance  by  hundreds  of  competent  men. 

The  objections  made  to  the  Schedule  that  it  will  take 
more  time  to  apply  it  are  generally  found  to  emanate  from 
men  who  contemplate  a  quick  method  of  fixing  rates  by 
"jump  "  estimates.  Men  whose  wives  would  not  trust  them 
to  go  to  market  without  a  memorandum  list  of  items  to  be 
ordered,  will  yet  complacently  essay  the  task  of  rating, 
off-hand,  a  risk  having  a  hundred  features,  each  of  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  making  the  rate. 

A  competent  expert  will  compute  the  rate  of  the  most 
complicated  mercantile  risk  by  the  rating  slip  inside  of  two 
minutes. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF   MECHANICS. 

Where  a  city  is  to  be  rated  it  will  be  found  economical, 
both  in  time  and  money,  to  employ  mechanics,  intelligent 
carpenters  or  masons,  to  ascertain  those  facts  as  to  features 
of  construction,  quality  of  bricks  and  mortar,  thickness  of 
wallSy  floors,  flues,  etc.,  etc.,  which  these  men  can  attend 
to  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  insurance  experts.  There 
is  the  further  advantage  that  they  can  be  hired  for  the 
time  needed,  by  the  day,  at  trade  wages,  and  their  services 
dispensed  with  so  soon  as  the  information  is  obtained. 
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IS  THE   SCHEDULE  COMPLICATED   AND   HARD 

TO   UNDERSTAND? 

That  is  not  the  (juestion.  Is  it  right  ?  Is  it  the  correct 
way  to  make  rates  ?  If  so,  no  one  should  shirk  the  task  of 
studying  it  in  a  business  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  so 
close,  and  where  not  merely  success  but  solvency  depends 
upon  accuracy. 

The  business  of  insurance  is  no  child's  play.  It  involves 
considerations  of  architecture,  fire  prevention  and  extinc- 
tion, chemistry,  physics,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
every  enterprise  of  man,  and  the  measure  of  these  considera- 
tions with  mathematical  certainty.  The  schedule  is  not 
harder  to  understand  than  the  school-boy  task  of  long 
division  which,  however,  was  difficult  in  its  novelty. 

The  preparation  of  the  schedule  has  developed  the  most 
lamentable  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  among  experts, 
on  points  where  the  ignorance  of  those  making  mistakes  has 
resulted  in  broken  prices,  which  might  have  been  main- 
tained intact  if  the  knowledge  of  all  could  have  been  col- 
lated and  promulgated  for  the  benefit  of  each,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  various  provisions  and  rules  of  the  Universal 
Schedule. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
a  Schedule  of  this  character  and  of  the  importance  of  con- 
ference for  securing  combined  judgment  than  in  the  present 
methods  of  rating  stocks  prevalent  throughout  the  country, 
by  which  the  costly  experience  of  the  companies  as  to  the 
relative  susceptibility  to  damage  of  various  stocks  is  entirely 
ignored.  It  is  mortifying  to  confess,  what  we  may  as  *^ell, 
however,  frankly  admit,  that  the  major  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge held  by  unden^'riters  (o-day  has  been  gained  through 
the  simple  process  by  which  a  child  learns  to  dread  the  fire. 
For  want  of  a  proper  dissemination  of  this  dearly  bought 
knowledge,  which  too  often  lies  useless  at  the  head  offices, 
the  most  damageable  stocks  are  rated,  in  many  cities,  by 
local  underwriters,  at  figures  as  low  as  those  fixed  for  whole- 
sale boots  and  shoes,  package  dry  goods,  &c.  Thus,  facts 
which  have  cost  the  Insurance  Companies  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  which  are  well  known  at  the  home  offices,  are  not 
availed  of  for  the  conduct  of  their  business  through  their 
agencies,  the  rates  being  made  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  of  the  country  by  their  local  agents,  who,  while  hon- 
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estly  desirous  of  fixing  proper  prices,  have  no  experience  to 
guide  them.  Being  the  practical  rate-makers  of  their  com- 
panies, they  are  more  potential  for  determining  the  prices 
of  the  business  than  the  Companies  they  represent. 

If  a  merchant  should  purchase  a  million  dollars*  worth 
of  goods.  Silks,  Velvets,  Satins  and  Calicoes,  turn  them  over 
to  the  clerks  in  the  different  departments  of  his  store  with 
instructions  to  sell  them  at  such  prices  as  they  should 
choose,  withholding  from  them  all  information  as  to  cost 
and  depriving  them  of  yard-sticks  and  other  measures  of 
quantity,  his  action  would  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  mental  aberration  to  warrant  his  being  forthwith  placed 
in  an  insane  asylum  ;  and  yet  this  is  practically  what  is 
being  done  to-da),  in  the  insurance  business,  in  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  com- 
panies furnish  the  cai)ital  while  the  local  agents  sell  the 
policies  at  such  prices  as  they  choose,  without  reference  to 
quantity  or  the  percentage  of  insurance  to  value.  The 
most  intelligent  and  conscientious  among  them,  willing  and 
anxious  to  fix  fair  rates  and  make  accurate  guesses  at  the 
{acts,  are  deprived  of  the  necessary  information  as  to  cost 
which  lies  useless  in  the  head  offices  !  Surely  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  change  in  such  business  methods,  and  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  a  century  ought  to  be  combined 
jnd  utilized,  by  conference,  for  the  good  of  all. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SECURING   COMBINED 

JUDGMENT. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  Company,  and  certainly  no 
one  underwriter,  can  claim  to  have  sufficient  experience  or 
knowledge  for  rating  all  classes  of  risks,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that,  in  a  business  where  an  adequate  price  is  so  absolutely 
essential  not  merely  to  profit,  but  to  solvency,  rates  should 
be  fixed  after  a  wide  canvass  to  secure  combined  judgment. 
In  no  other  way  could  any  tariff  be  secured  which  would  be 
more  than  approximately  correct.  There  was  a  period  in 
the  business  when  wall-paper,  for  example,  was  regarded  as 
a  non-hazardous  stock  ;  in  fact,  only  within  a  few  years  has 
it  been  known  that  the  claims  for  water  and  smoke  damage 
are  exceptionally  large  and  difficult  to  adjust,  and  to-day  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  limited  to  a  few.  A  claim  was 
recently  fixed  by  appraisal  at  a  figure  over  §70,000,  for 
water  and  smoke  damage  on  a  stock  of  wall-paper,  which  the 
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adjusters  supposed  was  injured  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
hundreds. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  hops  in  bales,  and  many  other 
stocks,  which  are,  to-day,  in  various  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  country,  regarded  as  choice  risks,  and  rated 
as  low  as  wholesale  boots  and  shoes  and  other  non-hazardous 
package  goods. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
conference  than  was  to  be  found  in  an  incident  of  the  last 
convention  of  the  various  committees  on  the  Schedule,  held 
in  the  City  of  New  York  in  November,  1892.  On  an  im- 
portant matter,  involving  the  (question  of  an  allowance  of 
5  per  rent.,  the  ( onvt*ntion  was  found  to  be  nearly  equally 
divided.  The  majority,  however,  in  the  debate  which  ensued, 
quickly  convinced  the  minority  of  their  error,  and  the  final 
vote  taken  was  a  unanimous  one.  No  comment  was  made 
upon  the  significance  of  the  fact  that,  while  5  percent,  meas- 
ures the  entire  profit  over  incurred  loss  and  expense  on  the 
earned  ])remium,  nearly  one-half  of  the  underwriters  in  the 
room  would  have  accepted  the  hazard  under  debate  at  a  rate 
lower  by  the  entire  measure  of  profit  than  the  other  half. 
They  would  have  done  this  honestly,  and  the  incident  en- 
forces the  argument  that  inasmuch  as  it  may  safely  be 
claimed  a  majority  of  underwriters  would  not  cut  a  rate  be- 
low a  figure  yielding  a  margin  of  5  per  cent.,  that  large 
amount  of  rate  cutting  'vhich  proceeds  from  ignorance  and 
not  from  greed,  would  be  prevented  by  a  comparison  of 
judgment  and  experience,  and  an  interchange  of  knowledge. 
The  necessity  of  a  printed  list  of  stock  rates  should 
require  no  argument.  There  are  more  than  twelve  hundred 
different  hazards  of  occupancy  enumerated  in  the  table. 
Even  if  an  underwriter  were  capable  of  fixing  correct 
charges  for  all  of  them  and  were  independent  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  of  others,  he  would  not  be  capable  of 
remembering  them  one  week  with  another.  If  they  are 
right  they  are  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  altered  when  once 
decided  upon.  A  difference  of  5  per  cent,  would  mean 
profit  or  loss.  The  average  rate  of  the  entire  list  does  not 
exceed  50  cents  ;  a  variation,  therefore,  of  5  cents  (which 
would  be  10  ^  of  50  cents),  becomes  a  fatal  matter  in  a  busi- 
ness where  5  per  cent,  of  the  earned  premium  measures 
the  entire  profit  realized  above  incurred  losses  and  expenses. 
In  no  other  business  are  salesmen  permitted  to  ignore 
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carefully  considered  lists  of  prices — memory  is  not  relied 
upon.  The  salesman  in  a  hardware  store,  for  example,  is 
not  permitted  to  sell  even  the  single  item  of  screws,  ex- 
cept by  reference  to  a  price  list,  and,  lest  he  should  make 
a  mistake,  even  with  this  in  his  hands,  the  bookkeeping 
department  is  required  to  check  off  prices  before  bills  are 
forwarded. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  schedules  or 
lists  of  risks  and  various  classes  of  merchandise,  with 
rates  named,  are  not  necessary  in  insurance,  and  that  in- 
surance experts  can  rate  the  various  classes  of  merchan- 
dise to  be  found  in  warehouses  and  the  various  classes 
of  hazards  more  intelligently  by  off-hand  opinion  than 
by  a  schedule  systematically  made  and  lists  of  prices 
carefully  fixed : 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  believe  in  expert  off-hand 
opinions  as  to  rates,  and  especially  as  to  that  feature  of  a 
rate  which  measures  the  susceptibility  to  damage  by 
fire,  water  and  smoke.  It  is  true,  as  claimed,  that  an 
expert  in  tobacco  or  in  tea  or  in  flour,  or  in  any  article 
of  merchandise,  becomes  by  long  practice  able  to  de- 
termine slight  differences  in  value;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  insurance  expert  cannot  devote  a 
lifetime  to  a  particular  class  of  merchandise,  but  must 
know  off-hand  the  value  and  susceptibility  to  damage 
of  hundreds  of  different  articles.  Of  course,  no  one  man 
can  know  much ;  it  is  only  by  canvassing  for  opinions 
and  fixing  the  majority  view  in  a  printed  list  that  any- 
thing approaching  accuracy  can  be  secured. 


OCCUPANCY    CHARGES, 

LIST  OF  HAZARDS,  UNIVERSAL  SCHEDULE. 

The  following  list  of  hazards  has  been  compiled  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  It  is  believed  that  none 
worth  considering  has  been  omitted.  Each  class  h;is  been  given 
the  National  Board  Analysis  or  Classification  number,  which  can  he 
used  for  analyzing  the  fire-cost  (i.  ^.  fire  loss  per  $100  of  amount  in- 
sured )  so  that  the  fire-cost  not  merely  of  such  general  cljLs.'-es  a"* 
crockery,  clothing,  &c.,  may  be  determimHi,  but  the  figures  of 
loss  on  sub-divisions  of  these  classes,  some  of  which  differ  from 
each  other  almost  Jis  vitally  as  the  general  chisses  themselves.  For 
example,  chuss  No.  807,  Wholesale  Drugs,  without  compounding, 
etc.,  (Dry  Drugs  only),  should  not  be  chargc^l  with  losses  on  806, 
Wholesjile  Drugs,  with  compounding. 

The  old  clas.*;ifi cation  "Merchandise,  extra  hazardous,"  comprised 
too  many  different  hazards  to  make  loss  figures  of  the  class  of  uiiy 
value  whatever. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  risks  of  a  (!l:.ss  differ  so  much  as  to  exposures 
&c.,  that  figures  of  fire  cost  would  not  indicate  relative  susceptibility 
to  damage,  but,  in  answcT  to  tlii-,  it  should  be  rememberctl  that 
while  risks  of  the  various  classes,  Grocj'rics,  Dry -Goods,  Apothecary 
Stocks,  etc.,  vary  as  to  (!onibinntions  with  other  risks  in  the  sjune 
buil  ling  and  also  as  to  exposures,  the  average  environment  or  ex- 
posure combinations  of  a  cl.uss  vary  but  little  as  a  total.  So  large 
a  number  of  ri^ks  of  each  class,  r)0.0(X),  for  example,  might  be 
secured  by  co-operation  of  a  dozen  l:irge  Com]):mies,  that  while  a 
particular  grocery  stock  might  be  expo  ed  by  a  dwelling  houses 
during  one  year  and  by  a  planing-niill  during  the  next  year,  there 
would  be,  in  so  large  a  number  of  ri  ks,  compensating  changes,  auid 
another  grocery  stock  exposed  by  a  planing-mill  during  the  first  year 
would  be  exposed  by  a dwellin.^  during  the  second.  The  avenige 
fire  cost  per  $100  of  insurance  on  Grocery  Stocks,  then»fore,  while 
including  the  average  exposure  or  cnvironnK^it  hazanl  would,  bjused 
upon  a  large  experience,  be  an  al)-w)bit('ly  safe  figure  on  which  to 
estimate  the  relative  susceptibility  to  damage  featun*,  which  h;is  so 
much  to  do  with  rates.  ^lorcovcr,  the  fire  cost,  including  the 
average  exposure,  would  be  a  p«'rf('<tly  safe  figun*  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  risks,  especially  as  the  un<lcrwriter  has  the  opportunity 
of  .scrutinizing  the  exposure  hazanl  of  each  risk  as  it  c<mies  up 
for  insurance  and  of  rejecting  the  more  undesirable,  if  he  cannot 
get  a  higher  rate. 
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THE   FOLLOWING  TABLE  OF    OCCUPANCY   CHARGES  CAN  BE 
USED   WITH    ANY   SYSTEM   OF   RATINC;   AS   WELL 
AS   WITH   THE   UNIVERSAL   MER- 
CANTILE  SCHEDULE. 

Being  intended  to  measure,  by  the  figure  in  the  first  column, 
he  'ignitibility''  and  '^combustibiHty"  features  of  contents,  and 
n  the  second  column  the  third,  "susceptibility*'  to  damage,  they 
»n  be  added  to  a  basis  rate  made  by  any  other  schedule  for  an 
inoccupied  building,  as  well  as  to  a  basis  or  key  rate  computed 
)y  the  U.  M.  S. 

These  three  features  of  a  risk  may  be  treated  as  the  super- 
itructure  of  a  rate,  the  foundation  of  which  would  be  a  figure 
vhich  recognizes  construction,  faults  of  management,  environ- 
nent,  fire  department,  etc.,  etc.,  the  resulting  rate  being  higher 
)r  lower  exiictly  according  to  the  system  of  underlying  unoccu- 
pied building  rate  and  according  to  the  estimate  made  of  pecuUar 
ocal  facts  or  environment.  Even  if  the  system  of  computing 
:he  unoccupied  building  rate,  therefore,  should  differ  from  that 
>f  the  Universal  Scheiiule,  the  charges  in  the  two  columns 
neasuring  ignitibility,  combustibility  and  susceptibility  of  con- 
X3nts  will  be  regarded  as  relatively  correct,  one  with  another, 
ind  that  the  foundation  rate  to  be  added  to  those  would  l>e  the 
jnly  factor  which  would  differ  from  the  U.  M.  S.  no  matter 
what  system  should  be  f«)llowe<l. 

A  rough,  off-hand  (^stihiate  of  >vhat  the  final  rate  would  l)e  on 
an  average  risk,  computed  according  to  the  Univei-sal  Mercantile 
Schedule,  can  be  made  by  adding  to  the  rates  of  the  two  columns, 
for  building  and  st(K*k,  .')()  cents  in  the  case  of  brick  buildings  of 
average  area,  height  and  constniction,  and  T^o  cents  for  frame 
buildings.  Most  risks  would  be  entithnl  to  deductions  from  the 
resulting  ratt>  for  wat(*r  ])ails,  force  pumi)S  and  other  fire  a])pli- 
ances,  and,  in  the  case  of  buildings  coining  under  the  ])rotection 
of  good  fire  departments,  a  deduction  of  jK)ssil)ly  oOv'  from  the 
final  rate  would  probably  be  secured  under  the  U.  M.  S. 
Buildings  of  large  area,  exceeding  5,000  scjua re  feet,  and  (or) 
over  five  stories  high — height  and  area  being  cumulativi* — 
would,  of  course,  have  a  larger  rate  under  the  Universal 
Schedule. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  fix  a  round  rate  for  an  entire  plant,  it  sho'^i^ 
be  intelligently  made  with  reference  to  the  porportion  of    ^^^ 
policy  covering  on  building  and  contents.     Specific  amounts  ^^ 
each,  however,  should  be  insuretl  in  the  Ccise  of  special  haza^r^? 
as  in  other  risks,  unless  with  a  full  co-insurance  clause.     Tlm^^^ 
is  no  more  reason  for  insuring  the  building  and  contents  c^^^ 
manufactory  under  one  item  than  for  insuring  the  stock  o  :^  h 
dry-goods  store  and  the  building  under  one  amount.     The  -^lju- 
derwriter,  for  example,  who  insures  the  building  and  prod^^tit't 
of  a  silk  mill  at  a  round  rate  obtained  by  taking  one-half  of  -^h^ 
sum  of  the  two  rates,  where  the  amount  of  insurance  on  -Mkhe 
stock  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  his  policy,  is  eitfc"  ht 
indifferent  to  profit  or  does  not  know  the  difference  betwee^KJ  a 
pink  ribbon  and  a  pink  brickbat. 

Whatever  be  the  opinion  formed,  however,  as  to  the  corr^?«^-ct- 
ness  of  the  rates  named,  this  list  of  hazards  will  prove  valua  Tble 
as  the  most  comprehensive  of  any  in  print,  and  the  feature        of 
alphabetical  arrangement — the  order  being  canned  to  the  fou::^B:11i 
letter,  for  facilitating  cjuick  reference — will  it  is  believed,        be 
appreciated  for  other  purposes  beside  the  important  one  of  rati^mg. 
In  addition  to  this  careful  aiTangement,  each  risk,  as  will       be 
seen,  has  been  given  a  number,  which  facilitates  quicker  wr^t- 
erence  even  than  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement.     This  nc«.  m- 
ber  will  save  time  in  writing  long  titles,  and  serve  for  experie'KDce 
analysis,  as  alreadv  explained. 

F.  C.     31. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE. 

Rule.  From  the  rate  of  Building  occupied,  No.  128,  deduct  one- fourth 
f  the  deficiencies  and  then  add  the  figure  n<.med  in  the  second  column  of 
he  table  for  the  stock  to  be  rated,  proceeding  with  deductions  Nos.  190, 
91.  etc.,  as  per  rating  slip. 
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Z  OB 


No. 
400 


401 
402 

4a3 
404 
405 
406 
407 


408 
409 
410 
411 


412 

413 

414 

415 

415lf 

417 

418 
419 

420 

421 
422 


To  the  Rate  at 
Nos.  137  &  188  a  8 


CDAROES  FOR  OCCUPANCY. 

Note.— Where  stocks  are  entered  In  two  different  places,  alphabet- '  {i^q  Schedule 
ically,  the  reference  in  each  to  the  other  is  intended  to  prevent  over-  .— 
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sight  in  case  of  subsequent  revisions  of  the  table,  so  as  to  insure  that^S  § 
if  a  rate  be  changed  in  one  place  it  shall  be  in  all.    For  example. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  goods  are  entered  under  boih  C  and  J,  with 
a  reference  in  each  place  to  the  other.    Only  one  number^  however^  25 
is  oftigned  to  boih  titles  for  Fire  Cost  A  nalyifis.  ;g  g 
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>J 


(I 


II 


Academies  and  Private  Schools  on  upper  floors  of 

mercantile  buildings,  in  cities, 

and  Seminaries  in  cities, 

**  "  "    country, 

Acids,  (see  Warehouse,  Nos.  1800,  182.') ) 

"       Manufy* 

Adze  Manuf  y.  (see  Hardware  ^lanuf'y ) 

Agricultural  Implements,  Stocks  of* 

"  **  ^lanufy*  Steam  Power, . . 

««  "  "       Water     " 

Add  for  any  exposurefby 
Boiler  Room  Hazard  No. . 
527,  Painting,  No.  1267, 
Dry  Room,  ISo.  814. 

Alarms,  Fire,  Burglar,  Annunciators  &c.,  Manuf'y,. 

**     Stocks  of 

Album  Manufy., 

Alcohol  and  High  Wines,  in  bbls.,  or  casks 

"       If  included  in  Drug  Stock,  covered  by  drug 
stock  rate, 

Ale  Houses,  (see  Saloons) 

Ale,  Beer  or  Porter,  in  bottles,  cased 

"       "     "      "        '*  bbls.,  or  casks, 

b  Almshouses,  brick,  (see  also  Poor  Houses,) 

•*  frame 

Aluminum  Manufy 

Ammunition,  fixed,  M'fy.  ^sec  Cart.  MT y  No.  646). 

Anchors,   Anvils 

Animal  Black,  Animal  Charcoal,  Bone  Black&c.  Mfy. 

Animals,  Live,  domestic!,  (sue  Live  Stock) 

*•  **      wild,  t4ime<l  or  untamed, 

Apartment  and  Flat  Houses.* 

*•         '*        Coal  and    Wocxl    Shafts 
and  Stairway  and  Eleva 
tor  Shafts  of   Brick   or 

Fin?proof , 

If  first  floor  Fireproof,  deduct  10  % 


«* 


«< 


PQ 


Cents. 


125 

50 

10 

200 

150 


40 


50 
25 


100 

100 

75 


300 


50 


§ 


55 

<      ..  . 
CenU. 


25 
25 
25 

75 
50 
50 
50 
50 


60 

75 

100 

50 


45 
50 
40 
25 
25 
50 

10 
300 

300 


*8ee  ipeciflc  Schedule  for  class,  pending  preparation  of  which  these  rates  on 
llumfactarlng  and  Special  liaKard  Risks  tentative  only. 

tBj  which  is  meant  a  charge  according  to  the  facts.   If  t\ie  'BoWer  '^wyccv,\QT  «i> 
ampte.  is  J  ire  Proof  or  so  thoroughly  isolated  that  it  cou\d  dono^MXim^^bx  t^^\:kwt«» 
lUsoakt  be  made  to  other  Qortiona  at  a  risk. 
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No. 

428 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
481 
482 
488 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
440 
441 

442 

448 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 

458 
454 
455 
456 
457 

458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continiied. 


«( 
<< 
«< 
<« 
II 
11 


Apothecaries.  Retail 

Architects, 

Annories. ; 

Art  Galleries,  (see  Pictures,  1814) 

Artiflcial  Eyes  Manuf*y.  (see  Eyes) 

••     Stocksof 

Flowers,  Feathers  and  Millinery  Stocks. . . 

Manufy. 

Hair,  (see  Hair) 

**     If  vegetable  fibre  used, 

Limbs  Manufy 

Stocks  of, 

Artists'  Materials,  Dry  Plates  excluded  (See  No.  1802) 

"       Studio 

Asbestos  Goods  MTy 

Asphalt  and  Roofing  Material  MTy.  (see  Roofing  M.) 

Assayers,  Qold  and  Silver  Refiners,  (see  990) 

Asylums,  Deaf,  Dumb,  Blind,  Aged,  and  Orphan. . . 

"  Insane, 

(see  also  Almshouses) 

Athletic  Gk)ods,  Stocks  of  (see  Sporting  Gk)ods) 

Manuf 'y 

Auction  Stocks 

Autographic  Sales  Register  Manufy 

Stocksof 

Awning,  Sail  and  Tent  Makers, 

Axe  Factories,  no  wood  work 

Axle  Grease  in  casks,  kegs  or  cases,  (see  Grease) 

Bag  Factories,*  Cloth,  Cotton,  sewing  &  print'g  only. 

Gunny  Bag,         "  " 

Traveling,  Leather,  (No  Trunk  mak- 
ing,)  

Paper, 

Bagging  Factories,* 

Bakeries,  Small  retail,  oven  outside, 

inside,  safely  set 

with  doughnut  and  crul- 
ler stoves  inside,  add. .  . 

Large  steam.  Bread,  Cake  or  Pie, 

Steam  Cracker 

Baking  Powders,  Manufy 

Bamboo  Furniture,  Manufy, 

Stocksof 

Bananas,  Ripening  with  gas  heat, 

"  **  "    other  than  gas  heat, 

Banks  and  Bank  furniture, 

Banners  and  Flags  Manufy 

"      "     Stocksof 

Barber  Shops, 

"       Supplies  with  Manuf  g 

Bark  Extract,  in  cans, 

"     Mills, 

"     See  Next  Page 


Addfoi 

Bnild'g 

Rate. 


Cents. 
10 


II 
i« 

II 


«« 
II 

II 


II 
(« 

«< 


II 
II 


II 
11 


II 
II 


25 

40 


25 


10 
50 


10 


20 

800 

20 

25 

10 

100 

10 

50 


10 
80 
25 
80 
75 

50 
25 
200 
10 
25 

25 
125 
100 
60 
50 
10 
25 
50 


50 


50 
800 


Addto 

oont^nti 

Rate. 

Cent!. 

50 

75 

25 

75 

85 

75 
100 
100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

40 
100 

55 

25 

25 

50 
75 
90 
75 
75 
60 
80 
60 
70 
75 

75 
75 
100 
65 
75 

25 
125 
100 

65 

75 

60 
100 
100 

10 
100 

85 

85 
100 

45 
200 


*See  Speciiio  Schedule  for  C^lass. 


CHAROB8  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  conUnned. 


5o. 
472 
478 
474 


475 

477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
488 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 


489 
490 
491 
492 
496 
494 


«• 


<< 


II 


«< 


Bark^  continaed. 

**    piled  in  woods, 

"     near  railroad, 

•'     near  a  paying  city  or  town  Tannery,  same 
rate  as  the  Tannery \ 

Barns  (sec  Farm  Property  No.  876,  882) 

Barrel  Manuf  y*  (see  Ck)oper  shop  733 ), 

Bar-rooms  (see  Saloons), 

Base  Ball  Manuf  y  (see  Athletic  Gkx)ds), 

Basket  Manuf  y 

and  Willow  Ware  Stock, 

Bath-houses,  City,  Turkish,  Russian,  &c., 

Public,  Lake,  Seashore, 

Health  Springs, 

Batting  and  Wadding,  Cotton  Stock,  (see  Wadding). 

' Manufy* 

Bead  Work,  Passementerie  and  Trimming  Stocks, 
(See  602) 

Bedstead  Manuf  y  Brass,  (see  556) 

Iron, 

*•  "         Wood  * 

488|a  Bedding  Manufy !  /.V/.V.. V/.  ...V.V.V.V.V.V. 

Add  for  527,  1267,  814 
Beef  Dealers  (wholesale),  (see  Butchers,  590) 

Bellhanger  Shops, 

Bell  Manufy,  no  handle  work, 

with    "         •*      

Bellows  Manufy 

Belting  and  Hose  Manufy,  less  than  10  hands 

over  10  hands,  add  1  ct. 
for  each  10  hands  in  ex- 
cess of  10  to  both  columns 

Bicycles,  Factories 

with  wood  rim  m'fg..  Japanning  and  Enam- 
eling  

Stocks  of,  without  repairing, 

**        "    with  repair  shop, 

Bflliard  Cue  Manufy 

Saloons, 

Table  Manufy 

Bill  Posters, 

Bird  Cage  Manufy 

"     Stores 

Blacking  Manufy  (shoe) 

(stove),  no  Naphtha 

'*       with  Naphtha 

Blacksmiths,  hand  power,  no  woodwork, 

and  Wheelwright, 

steam  power,  (see  Machine  Shop  Sched 

Blank  Book  Manufy  (see  Book  Binderies,  No.  534, ). 

Blast  Furnace,  (see  Iron  Furnace  No.  1081, ), 

Bleacheries,  Dye  and  Print  Works,* ( see  827) 

Blind,  Sash,  and  Door  Manufy*  (see  Sash  and  B.) . . 

stocks  (no  m'fg) 

Add  for  any  exposure  by 
Boiler  Room  No.  527,  Pahiting 
Hazard  ( No.  1267,)  Drying 
(No.  814,) 


Add  for 

BiiUd*g 

Rate. 


Cents. 


50 
50 
15 
25 
50 
50 
20 
300 


50 

50 

250 


495 
496 

497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
508 
504 
505 
506 
607 
608 
509 
510 


512 
518 
514 


** 


<i 


i< 


•< 


i« 


5 
25 
50 
50 
10 


50 


75 


<< 


t* 


n 


<< 


«< 


I* 


*• 


II 


II 


II 


15 

75 

10 

150 

25 

50 

10 

100 

100 

200 

25 

75 

30 

25 

125 

200 

50 


741 

Add  for 

cont'nte 

Rates. 

Cents. 

1000 
500 


75 
100 
85 
50 
50 
50 
80 
200 

75 

75 

50 

100 

45 
45 

50 
75 
75 
50 


100 

100 

60 

60 

75 

65 

150 

75 

75 

140 

100 

100 

200 

35 

50 

30 

60 

75 
100 
100 


^8ee  Spedflc  Schedule  lor  dani 
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515 
516 


517 
518 

519 

520 
521 
522 
528 
524 
525 
526 
527 


528 

530 

532 
533 
684 
585 
586 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCT«  conthraed. 
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ft 


IC 


l< 


tt 


«« 


<< 


II 


(I 


II 


II 


•I 


•< 


(t 


Block  and  Pump  Manufy  (see  Pump  Manufy  1867) 

Boarding  Houses,  private 

Not  over  15  Bed-rooms  and 
no  bar,  if  bar  add  25  cents, 
and  add  2  cents  for  each 
Room  in  excess  of  15. 

Large  city,  add  1  ct  for  each 
bedroom  in  excess  of  15, 

for  employees  of  contractors  on 
Railroad,  Dam,  Bridge  work,  &c., 
generally  bad  flues, 

for  mill  hands,  permanent,  good 
flues,  no  stove  pipes  through  win- 
dows  

Boat  Builders,  Wood,  (see  Paper  boat,  No.  1269,). . . 

Boats  and  Boat  Houses,  Public,  Hotels,  &c 

Clubs, : 

Private 

Stocks  of  for  sale,  no  Manufy 

Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Manufy,  (  See  Shuttle,) 

Boiler  Makers 

Boiler  Room  Hazard — Should  be  cut  off  abso- 
lutelv  in  all  wood-workinff  risks,  and 
in  other  kinds  of  risks  if  other  than  coal 
fuel  is  used,  especially  if  shavings  or 
slabs  are  used  for  fuel.  The  furnace 
feed  should  not  be  in  line  with  any  com 
munication  with  the  main  structure,  but 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  it,  so  that  in  case  of  a 
"back  draft"  the  burning  contentsof  the 
furnaces  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  other 
rooms  of  the  risk.  Probably  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  boiler-room  is  where 
the  boilers  are  below  a  ground  floor,  es- 
pecially if  the  space  above  the  boilers  be 
used  for  drying  purposes,  piling  of  lum- 
ber, etc.  The  masonry  arches  over  Uie 
furnace,  no  matter  how  well  set,  yield  in 
time  to  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold,  by  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  and,  in  thecase 
of  wood -working  risks,  a  combustible 
stratum  of  dry  material  collects  above 
the  arch,  to  be  eventually  ignited  as  a 
certainty.  If  boiler  rooms  are  safely  ar 
ranged  and  entirely  cut  off  add 

If  boiler-room  inside  below  floor  of 
main  structure,  in  other  than  woodwork- 
ing risks,  ( No  Shavings  burned) 

If  boiler-room  inside,  below  floor  of 
main  structure,  in  wood -working  risks. 

Petroleum  Fuel,  see  regulations 

Bolt  and  Nut  Works,*  (see  Nut  &  Bolt) 

Bone-black,  f  Ivory-black  and  Animal-black  Manufy. 

Bone  Mills,  (usually  nuisances) \®.^.  rJri . . 

Bonnet  jVIanuf  y  (see  Millinery), 

and  Hat  Frame  Manufy 

"      "    Bleaching 

Bookbinderies,  (see  Blank  Book,  No.  511) 

Book  lettering, 

Books  and  Stationery,  Stocks  of  (see  Staf  y  ) 


Add  fori  Add 
Bnild'g 
Rate. 


events. 

75 
5 


4* 


** 


*t 


*t 


•  I 


II 


II 


II 


150 


25 

75 
600 

125 
800 
800 
25 
50 
50 
26 
15 


100 

25 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

50 

150 

100 

25 

25 

for 
ooot*ntB 
Rate. 


Cent*. 

75 
20 


50 


200 

75 

800 

200 

100 

50 

100 

60 

85 

75 


^See  Specific  Schedule  for  class. 


triable  to  Spontaneous  Oombnation. 
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No. 

sm 

5S9 

540 
641 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 

551 


552 

558 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 


561 
562 
568 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
'569 
570 
671 
572 
678 
674 
676 
677 

678 

680 
681 
682 
683 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCT,  contiaaed. 


<« 
<« 


•  4 
tt 
it 
l« 


•  « 


<« 


II 


l< 


it 


•  I 


•  « 


«« 


«l 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


*t 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


4« 


II 


Boots  and  Shoes,  wholesale,  no  manufacturing, 

Jobbers'  Stock,  in  cases  only, 

Mfy  (see  Shoe  Mfy,  No.  1451  &c. ) 

Retail,  with  repairing, 

Rubber,  package  only  (see  India  R.) 

Bottling  Establishments,  Cellars,  etc., 

Bowling  Alleys, 

Boxing  Glove  Manufy , 

Box  Factory*— Cigar  (see  Cigar  Box  Manufy) 

Paper,  hand  power, 

steam 

water 

Wooden,*  packing  box,  hand  power, 

"  steam* 

"  water 

add  for  any  exposure  by  B.  R.  No.  527, 
Painting  No.  1267  Dry  Room  No.  814, 

Braid  Manufy  (Not  Straw)  Knitting,   &c.     Not  ex- 
ceeding 15  hands  weaving 

Straw 

Brand,  Stencil  and  Stamp  Manufy  (see  Stencil) 

Brass  Foundry  (see  Foundry), 

Bedsteads,  Stocks  of,  (for  manufy  see  486). . . 

Goods,  Stocks  of, 

Works,  with  Buffing, 

Breweries,*  Ale  or  Beer,  no  malting, 

•*    "      "     with        "     Add  for  any  ex- 
posure by  Kiln,  (No.  1100,). 

(see  Kihis,  No.  1100) 

Bric-a-brac  and  Curios,  Stocks  of, 

Brick  Manufy 

Bridges,  covered  R.  R., 150  cts. 

free, 75 

toll, 100 

open  or  deck  R.  R., 100 

free 70 

toll 80 

Britannia  Ware  Manufy 

Broom  Com  in  bales, 

Manufy 

Bronzes  (see  Clocks) 

Brush  Stores,  no  manufacturing 

with         **  

Manufy.,  no  wood  work, 

If  pitching  inside  add  25  cents  to 
first  Column 

with  wood- work  handles,  add  60 
cents  to  rates  of  first  Column 

Bucket  and  Pail  Manufy,  Metal, 

Paper, 

Wood 

Builders'  Risks — Construction  Hazard,  charge  short 

rates  of  60  cts.  per  i^lOO  in  addition 
to  rate  of  risk.  If  risk  unoccupied 
or  not  rated  short  rates  of  125  for  the 
time 


Add  for 

Baild*g 

Kate. 


Cents. 


15 

25 

50 

75 

25 

50 

25 

125 

250 

150 


25 

40 
10 
40 


«i 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


»i 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


It 


tt 


f 


tt 


I* 


50 
40 


25 
200 


«« 


i< 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


40 

50 

175 


<( 


II 


4( 


tt 


•  « 


It 


25 
25 
50 

75 


40 

75 

200 


Add  for 

contents 

Rate. 


Cents. 
40 
85 

45 
30 

75 

50 

75 

75 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 


60 
60 
50 
35 
50 
50 
50 
40 


125 
25 


50 
75 
75 
50 
25 
75 
100 

100 


50 

50 

100 


•0tt  ttpMiflc  Schednle  for  ClMt. 


tLiable  to  SpoaUii«o\k»  ComV^un^tnu 


'44 


CHAROBS  FOR  OCCUPANCT,  cootiiiiitd. 


No. 
584 


585 

586 

587 

588 

589 

590 

591 

591|a 

592 

598 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 
602 
608 

604 


605 
606 
607 
608 

609 
610 
611 

612 

618 

614 
"a 

615 
616 


(< 


41 


<« 


tt 


it 


l< 


«< 


tt 


tt 


'617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 


•< 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Building  Materials,  Lime,  Hair,  Cement,  &c 

N.  B. — If  Lime  not  above  tide 
water  or  if  improperly  covered 
dedine, 

Bunting  Manufy*  (see  also  Banners,  &c„  No.  466,). . 

Burlap,  with  hand  sewing  only,  (See  451, ) 

Burial  Case  and  Cofl^  Manuf  y..  Metal, 

Wood, 

Stocks  of, 

Butcher  Shop,  no  rendering  or  smoking,  (see  489). . . 

rend'g  and  smoking,  for  own  trade, . . 

Supplies,  Manuf  y  of 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs,  ( See  Cheese  &c., ) 

Butterine  Stock.    No  Rendering, 

With  Rendering, 

Button  Coloring  and  Finishing  with  Varnishing, 

Hole  Making, 

"       Manuf  y*  Bone,  Ivory,  or  Pearl, 

Bright  Metal, 

Cloth  covered, 

*'  "        Vegetable  Ivory, 

Wood, 

Buttons  and  Trimmings^  Stocks  of  No.  485, 

Cabinetware,  Furniture,  etc.,  no  finishing  or  uphol- 
stering  

"     with  finishing  and  up 
bolstering,  not  less  than 

Factory*  (see  Fur.  Facty  954). 

Candle  Manuf  y* 

Candy  and  Confectionery  Manuf  y* 

Stores,  no  manufacturing 

"  small,  manufactur- 
ing for  own  retail 
trade  only 

Cane  Manuf  y 

Canes,  Whips  and  Umbrellas,  Stocks, 

with  Manufg.     No 

stick  work, 

««         with 

stick  work. 

Canned    Foods  exclusively,  stocks  of  (Fish,  Fruits, 

Meats,  Vegetables,) 

Canning  Facfy  (Fish,  Fruit,  Meat,  Oyster,  Vegetable) 

"  "     with  tin  shop 

Add  for  Gasolene,  No.  969. 

Cap  and  Hat  Mfy.  Cloth  or  Felt,  less  than  100  hands, 

"  more  than  100  hands  add  1 
cent  to  each  column  for 
every  5  additional  men,  but 
total  rate  not  to  exceed 

Straw  Goods  (see  Straw  Goods,). 

Carbon  Point  Works, 

Card-board  Manuf  y* 

Card  Clothing  Manuf  y* 

*  *     Playing,  Manuf  y* 

Cars  Manuf  y* 

See  next  page. 


tt 
tt 


€1 
M 


« 


tt 


It 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Add  fori  Add  for 
BnUdVoonfnts 
Bste. 


Cento. 
100 


75 
75 
75 
200 
15 

>    •    •    •    a 

10 


50 
75 
25 
40 
25 
75 
150 
50 


25 
50 

125 
100 


15 
50 
10 

25 

50 


150 
175 

20 


50 
40 
150 
150 
150 
75 
200 


*Bm  QiS«c&A&  %cSbM\xSy^  tot  ^:^aaia« 


Centa. 
50 


75 
75 
50 
50 
60 
45 
45 

50 
75 
75 
75 
50 
60 

100 
75 

150 
75 
75 

75 

75 

125 

100 

60 

60 
75 
50 

75 

75 

40 
50 
50 

80 


100 
60 
100 
150 
150 
75 
100 


No. 

es8| 

625 
626 
627 

628 
629 
680 
681 


682 
688 
684 
685 
686 
687 
688 
689 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 

647 
648 

649 


650 

652 
658 
654 


656 

658 
659 
660 
661 

662 
668 


CHAROB8  FOR  OCX^UPANCY,  continaed. 


<« 


«< 


«< 


■I 


4« 


*€ 


4t 


€t 


<< 


«< 


It 


Cmn  continaed. 

Car  Stables  or  Barns,  Horse  or  Street  Car, 

Electric  R.  R 

Gas  Motor, 

•*        Cars  in 

**       If  cars  stove  heated  add  25  cents 

Railroad,  ( See  Railroad,  No.  1373  &c.) 

Wheel  Manuf  y  Iron, 

Paper, 

Carousels,  * 'Merry-go-rounds",  &c., 

Carpenter  Shop* — Steam  Power, 

Add  for  any  exposure  by  Boiler 
Room,  No.  527,  Painting,  No.  1267 

Dry  Room,  No.  814, 

Hand  Power  only, 

Electric  Power,  small 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Oilcloths,  with  sewing,  stocks  of, 
Carpet  Cleaning  Establishments  (usually  "nuisanccs'^ 
**         using  Naphtha  to  sprinkle  carpets. 

Lining  Manufy 

Manufy*  Steam  Power, 

Water     **      

Hand       "      

Rag,  hand  power, 

Wood,  Parquetry, 

Carriage  and  Coach  Manufy,*  with  painting 

Stocks  of,  no  Manufy 

Painters, 

"  •*        "      Trimmings,  Stocks  of 

Cartridge  Manufy,  loading  isolated, 

Carving,  Stone, 

Wood, 

Cattle,  (see  Live  Stock,  1155  &c.) 

CeUuloid  Manufy* 

If  Manufacturing    Gun  Cotton    for   sale, 

double  rate, 

**        Gkxxis,  Stocks  of 

Cement  Drain  Pipe,  Manufy,  (see  800 ) 

Stocks  of 

Cement  Mills,* 

Chah-  Manufy* 

Add  for Boilor  Room,  No.  527,  Drying  No.  814, 

Pamting,  No.  1267 

Chandelier  Manufy  (see  Gas  Fixture  M'f y  No.  966.) 

Chandlery,   Ship  Stores 

Chapels,  see  Churches, 

Check  Rower  Manufy* 

Checks,  Baggage,  Manufy  with  Acid, 

Cheese  Fact'y,    Co-openitive   (owned   by   patrons,) 

••  not  Co-operative, 

Stocks  of  (see  Butter  and  Eggs  592) 

Chemical  Laboratories,  (see  Laboratories) 

Manufy*  or  Works, 


745 

Add  forlAdd  for 
Bnild*g  contents 


Rate. 


Cents. 

200 
200 
200 
200 


25 

75 

100 

200 


tt 


«« 


«( 


<i 


•I 


i< 


«« 


i< 


tt 


tt 


*t 


<« 


•« 


100 
110 


100 

150 

200 

50 

40 

25 

50 

150 

150 


50 
200 


25 

300 


100 
100 


150 
200 


50 
25 


200 
25 
75 

150 


60 
125 


Kate. 


Cents. 

100 
100 
100 
100 


50 

50 

100 

100 


50 

50 

40 

150 

150 

150 

50 

50 

25 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

200 

100 

125 

200 


150 

50 

40 

100 

100 


75 

60 

100 
50 
50 

100 
50 
65 
76 


^8ee  Specific  Schedule  for  Class. 
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CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCT,  contiimecL 


No. 


Chemicals  (see  Drugs  and  Warehouse  Tariff). 


Salt  cake,  salphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potaah. 
muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  poCaah,  NON- 
HAZARDOUS. 

Saltpetre,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  ciilorate  of  potash  and  other  chlor- 
ates, it  separately  atareUt  bXTRA  HAZARDOUS 

Folminates  of  silver  or  mercury,  ethers,  sweet  spirits 
of  niire,  nitro-benzol,  methylic  alcohol,    bVsul 


phide  of  carbon,  metallic  potaMium.  metallic 
sodium,  quick-lime,  phosphorus  and  bi-chlorid 
of  tin.    Also,  saltjietre,  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate 

■  ■        !  of  potas' 
iffUh  other 


664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

669|f 

670 

671 

675 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 
681 

682 
683 
684 
685 
686 
687 
688 
689 
690 


i« 


«< 


<< 


41 


«l 


<« 


<l 


<< 


(< 


<« 


« 


Add  for' Add  for 

BaUd*g  cont'nti 

Rate.      Kate. 


Genu. 


and  other  chlorates,  when  stored 
merchandise,  SPECIAL. 

Chewing  Gum  Manuf 'y, 

China  Decorating,  no  firing, 

with  firing, 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Goods,  (see  Japanese), 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufy, 

Churches,*  Brick  or  Stone,  Furnace  heated. 

Steam 

Stove 

Frame,  Furnace  heated, 

Steam  "       

Stove  "        

Cliurch  Goods,  Books,  Statuary  &c.,  no  Manufy 

•*       Organ  in  Church, 

Cider  Mills, 

Cigarette  Manufy 

Cigar  Manufy.     Other  than  Hand  Power 

"     Box  Manufy  (see  545) 

Cigars  and  Tobacco,  Stocks  of.  Wholesale,  no  mTg 

Retail,*  with  manufacturing  for 
own  retail  trade,  hand-power, 
no  dry  room 

with  dry  room. 

Cleaning  and  Dyeing,  (see  Dyeing,  &c.) 

Cloaks  and  Mantillas,  no  manufacturing 


100 
10 
60 
10 

100 


14 


<< 


it 


tt 


(< 


<< 


l< 


«t 


with 


ti 


691 
692 
693 


694 
69o 
696 
697 


cutting  only, 

Clock  Manufy 

Clocks,  Watches  and  Jewelry,   retail 

wholesale 

For  Jewelry  in  safes,  specific  in- 
surance and  full  co-insurance  clause, 
deduct  33>^  %  of  final  stock  rate  for 
value  of  jewelry  in  safes. 

••       Case  Manufy 

Clothing  Manufy.     Less  than  100  hands 

"  "         if  more  than  100  hands,  add  one 

cent  to  each  column  for  every  five 
additional  men,  but  total  rate  not 
to  exceed 

Stock  in  hands  of  working  tailors  (''floaters") 

Stocks  of.  Retail 

'*  Wholesale,  no  manufacturing. . . 

"  **         with  cutting,  but  no 

manufacturmg 

See  next  Page. 


«< 

€1 
t€ 

<« 


«« 


75 

200 

40 

75 

5 

10 
60 
100 
10 
20 
15 
75 


100 

20 


50 

25 

5 

5 

10 


Cents. 


100 
65 
65 
80 

100 


100 
75 
75 

100 
85 
75 
70 


75 
90 
100 
75 
80 
85 
50 
50 
50 


100 
80 


100 

175 

55 

65 

60 


^See  SpecULe  Schedule  for  Class. 


NoT 


GHABGE8  FOB  OOCUPANCT,  ccmtinoed. 


609 
700 


701 
702 
708 


711 

712 
718 

714 
714 

715 

716 
717 
718 
719 
720 


Clothing,  coptinned. 
Clothing,  Stocks  of.  Wholesale,  with  manufacturing 
*'       with  cutting,  pressing  and  busheling 

"       repairing  and    cleaning,    small    quantity 
naphtha 

"       Oil,  (see  Oiled  Clothmg.  No.  1251) 

"       Second  hand,  stocks  of  (see  1486) 

Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Beavers,  Broadcloth,  Worsteds  etc 
Cloth  samples  pasted  on  Cards,  with  Cutting 


« 


704     Club  Houses  City. 

705 

706 

707 

708 


*t 


»t 


»t 


t» 


t* 
ft 


<t 


*t 


t» 


«« 


<f 


«c 


ti 


Boating 

Hunting  and  Sporting 

Rooms,  with  bar  and  restaurant 

*'       without  bar  and  restaurant 

7091    Coal  Breakers* 

710|       "    Cannel,  not  protected  from  weather 

•*      protected  "         "       

Mine  buildings 

Pockets 

Yard  and  Wood  yard  ( see  also  Wood ) 

a  Coke  Works 

Cobblers  (see  also  Shoemaker) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manuf'y,  (see  Chocolate,  No.  668) 

Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  special*  (see  Spice  1488) 

Tea  and  Spice  Retail  Stores,  no  roasting 

"     wholesale         "       "      

roasting  and  grinding,  Standard  roasters  &c. 

If  roasters  on  wooden  floor  or  floor 
supported  by  wooden  beams 

If  wooden  troughs  used  for  hot  coffee 
add  25  cts.  each  column 

Coflln  Manufy*  (see  Burial  Case  Manuf y,  587,  588) 

Cold  Storage  Ware  Houses  Bdgs 

••        •*  •*      Contents  ( see  Warehouse  Tariff ) 

Collar,  Cuff  and  Shirt  MTy  ( see  Shirt  MT y  No.  1445 ) 

Colleges  and  Academies, 

College  Dormitories 

"        Laboratories 

Color  Works  (see  Paint  Nos.  1258,  1259) 

•*     Aniline  Manufy 

Comb  Manuf'y  Horn  (see  Rubber,  Celluloid  &c., ). . . 

Tortoise  Shell 

Confectionery.   See  Candy,  no  manufacturing.  607. . 

Small  manufacturing  for  own  tnwle 
only  No.  608 

manufactory  No.  606 

Convents  and  Monasteries 

Cooper  Shops  small,  hand  power 

«•  "      large,  steam*     "    (see  Barrel  MTy  475) 

Copper  Mine  Buildings 

Copper  Smiths 

Stamp,  Mills 

Tube  Manufacturing 

Cordage  and  Rope  Walks  (see  Rope  Walks,  No.  1412 

Cord  Wood  piled  in  Woods 

See  next  page. 


721 
721 

724 
725 
726 

728 
729 
780 


747 

Add  foriAdd  for 

Baild'g  contents 

KAte   Kate. 


CenU. 
20 
15 

25 

100 

20 

25 

50 

50 

80 

10 

150 

150 

50 

100 
100 

100 

10 
100 
200 

10 


150 
200 


50 
50 


781 
782 
788 
784 
785 
786 
787 

789 


i« 


«« 


41 


«l 


<( 


•  < 


25 

150 

150 

40 

10 


15 

100 


25 
2.50 
100 

40 
100 

80 
150 


Cents. 
80 
85 

85 

200 

40 

80 

25 

50 

50 

80 

30 

50 

50 

50 

100 
25 

25 

40 
100 
150 

50 

50 
100 

200 


125 
75 
25 
25 
50 

100 

100 
60 

115 
60 

60 

100 

25 

50 

100 

50 

50 

50 

40 

100 

1000 


<Sm  Spodlic  Schedule  f  oi  CUn. 


n» 


COFFEE  PREPARINO  B8TABLISHMSNT8. 


719      CLASS  A.      COFFEE  PREPARING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Coffee  milling,  polishing,  separating,  mixing,  grind- 
ing etc.,  with  power 

CLASS  B. 

Coffee  roasting,  using  only  gas  fuel,  standard  equip- 
ment, fire-proof  floors,  metal  cooling  pans,  metal 
troughs,  metal  conveyors,  and  metal  hoods  over 
roasters 


CLASS  C. 

Coffee  roasting.  Standard  equipment  using  other 
than  gas  fuel 


CLASS  D. 

Coffee  roasting,  gas  fuel,  standard  equipment  except 
floors  built  of  wood  well  covered  with  brick  or 
cement 


CLASS  E. 

Coffee  roasting  other  than  gas  fuel,  non-standard 
equipment,  non-fire-proof  floors,  etc.,  not  less 
than ,   , 


Add  for 

Bulldog 

Bate. 


Cents. 


Add  for 

Contenti 

Bate. 


80 


50 


75 


150 


Cents. 


60 


75 


85 


86 


120 


No. 
740 

741 
742 
748 

744 
745 
746 

747 

748 
749 
750 
751 
752 

753 
754 

755 
756 
757 
758 


759 


760 


761 


762 
768 
764 
765 
766 
767 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  contlnaed. 


Coid  wood,  contlnaed. 

"       "      piled  near  Waeon  Roads  not  exposed  to 

Forest  or  rrairie  fires 


« 


it 


it 


»i 


«« 


«< 


<< 


<i 


«< 


near  R  R 

Corks  and  Corkwood  Stocks,  no  cutting  or  manufy. 

"  **         with  cutting  and  manufactur 

ing,  not  less  than 

Cork  Manufy,  no  Grinding 

"         with  Grinding 

Leather  Manufy 

Com  in  Cribs  near  R  R , 

••    **      **    on  farms  (see  Farm  Property,  No.  883) 

Cornice  ( wood)  Manufy 

(metal)      "        

Com  Meal  MiU 

Corsets,  Stocks  of,  no  manufacturing 

with        "  

Corticine  Manufy  (see  Floor  Cloth,  No.  917) 

Costumers.    See  also  Theatrical  Goods. . . .' 

Cotton  Brokers,  Office,  with  Samples 

add  for  each  office  in  excess  of 
one,  5  cents  to  each  column. 

Gins,  Steam  Power 

"    Animal     **      

in  Transit,  Rail  Roads  or  Steamboats 

Mills.  First  Class.  Modem  mill  construction, 

open  finish,  no  furring  on 
walls  or  concealed  spaces 
between  floors;  heavy 
beams,  double  floors;  stair- 
cases, elevators,  pickers  and 
drying  process  cut  ofif — lat- 
ter by  cold  air  only.  First- 
class  private  Fire  Applian- 
ces.   

"  "  Weaving  only,  purchasing 
warps  and  yarns;  no  pick- 
ing or  spinning 

Second  Class.  Good  construction,  mill 
floors  single  with  ordinary 
beams ;  stair  cases  and  ele- 
vators not  cut  off,  but 
pickers  and  dry-rooms  sep- 
arated  

Thinl  Class.  Plastered  ceilings,  furred 
walls,  poor  fire  appliances; 
elevators  and  staircases  not 
cut  off,  but  pickers  sep- 
arated  


Add  for 

BoUd'g 

Rata. 


Cento. 


50 
125 
300 
125 


200 

40 

150 


it 


t* 


tt 


tt 


4t 


<< 


Platforms  R  R. . 

Presses. .   , 

Seed-Oil  Mills*. . 
Sheds  (no  press), 

Storage, 

Warehouses*. . . . 


25 

10 
10 


700 
600 


200 
200 
200 
150 
125 
125 


WS 


Add  for 

cont^nto 

Rate. 

Cento. 


250 

800 

50 

100 
125 
100 
125 
100 

100 
50 
50 
60 
75 

90 
65 

800 
200 
400 


150 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 


^See  Speciflc  Schedule  tor  Class. 


750 


No. 

768 
769 
770 
771 
772 
773 

774 
775 
776 

777 
778 


779 

780 

781 
782 

788 
784 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 


7t)o 
796 

797 

798 

799 


800 
801 
802 

804 

806 
807 
808 
809 


CHABGES  FOR  OCCLTANCY,  conthnied. 


Add  for 

BaUd'g 

Bate. 


<( 


II 


41 


<< 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Counters,  Shoe,  Manufy  (see  also  Shoe  Counters). . 

Country  Stores  (cross-roads)  with  dwelling, 

without    "      

in  villages  (see  934,  &c.) 

Court  Houses  with  Jail 

•'  "       without  Jail 

Cracker  Bakers,  ( see  Bakery  No.  459), 

Creameries 

Crematories 

'*         for  Garbage  (usually  * 'nuisances") 

Creosote  Works,  Wood  preserving  etc 

Crockery,  China  and  Glassware,  if  packing  and  un- 
packing,    packing  material  not  kept  in 

boxes 

**      If  packing  material  kept  in  bins  or  boxes. . . 

Crucible  Manufy 

Curios,  (see  Bric-3-brac,  No.  561), 

Currier  Shops*  not  over  10  hands 

**  if    **  **        add  1  cent  for  every 

5  hands  to  both  columns 

Supplies,  no  grease.  See  Oils,  Heavy 

Cutlery  Manufy* 

Grinding  (  see  also  Grinding ) 

Stocks  of,  no  paint  or  oils 

Cycloramas,  Panoramas  «&c.,  (see  Panoramas) 

Dancing  Halls,  no  stage  (see  Halls) 

Decorators  and  Painters 

Dental  Depots,  Supplies 

Goods  Manufy 

Dentists,  with  Laboratory 

without  Laboratory 

Gas  making  (see  Laughing  Gas) 

Department  Stores  (see  Dry  Goods,  810  and  p.  752)  . 

Depots,  R.  R.  (see  Railroad,  No.  1378) 

Derricks,  Hoisting  Works 

Derricks,  Floating 150  cts. 

Die  Sinker 

Distilleries* 

Distilling  Apparatus,  Manufacturer  of,  same  as  Cop. 

per-smith 

Doors,  Sashes  and  Blinds,   Stocks  of,  with  Glazing 

(see  514) 

Drain  and  Sewer-pipe  Manufy  (see  Pipe,  also  651). 

Dredges,  Steam,  policy  to  locate, 300  cts. 

Dressmakers 

Dress  Patterns  (see  Patterns  1287) 

Drug  Mills 

Drugs,  Retailf  (see  Apothecaries  423) 

Wholesale,  t  with  compounding 

**  without  compounding,  dry  drugsf  only 

Druggists*  Sundries  (see  also  Warehouse,  No.  2206). . 

Dry  Docks 


II 


II 


Cents. 
100 

25 

40 

20 

50 

25 
100 

50 
100 
300 
300 


25 
10 

125 
25 

150 


25 
25 
25 


50 
15 
40 


50 
10 


50 


K 


<l 


10 
200 

40 

50 
100 


150 
10 

100 
40 
25 

100 


Add  for 

cont^nu 

Bate. 


Cents. 

100 

35 

35 

40 

25 

25 
100 

50 

25 

50 
200 


60 

55 

50 

125 

100 


50 
75 
75 
75 

150 
40 
60 
50 
75 
40 
40 

100 


50 
50 

50 

75 

50 

70 
150 
150 
50 
85 
85 
75 
25 


^See  Specific  Schedule  for  class. 

tFtor  warranty  in  polipy  to  keep  poiaonona  atock  separate  from  net  deduct  5% 
torn  Stock  Rate. 


CHABGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  contlnoed. 


No: 
810 


811 
812 
813 


814 


815 


816 


817 
816 
817lf 


800 


«< 


4* 


«< 


<< 


»t 


it 


b 
f 


Dry  CkKxls,  Department  Stores,  large  general  stocks, 
etc.,  containing  wood  and  willow-ware, 
house-furnishing  ^oods,  millinery  depart- 
ment, dress  and  cloak  making,  crockery, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  addition  to  dry  goods,  all  un- 
der one  roof,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
large  cities,  special  rates  not  less  than  (see 
page  35)./ 

Retail, 

Wholesale 

**         original  packages  only,  not  ex- 
ce^ing  10  %  or  stock  open. . . 

Dry  Plates,  (see  Photo.  No.  1302) 

Dry  Room  Hazard — For  Wood,  Lumber,  etc..     The 

steam  or  hot  water  pipes  should  be 
either  above  the  material  to  be 
dried  or  at  the  side  of  it,  and  not 
below  the  material,  where  distilla- 
tions of  pitch,  resin,  etc.,  shavings- 
sawdust  or  other  ignitible  sub- 
stances can  fall  and  collect  upon 
them.     If  safely  arranged 

If  steam  or  water  pipes  arranged 
below  the  material  to  be  dried. . . 

'•  "     for  Textiles,  Wool,  Cotton,  etc., 

If  the  steam  or  hot  water  pipes 
are  arranged  so  that  the  material 
cannot  touch  them  or  fall  upon 
them 

If  arranged  under  the  material, 
or  where  the  material  or  dust  from 
it  can  reach  the  heated  surfaces. . 

Cold  Air  Dryers,  No  heat  used,  add 
to  rate  of  build'gs  and  contents. . 

N.  B.  Any  system  of  drying  which  admits  of  the 
falling  of  material  or  dust,  shavings,  &c.,  upon  heat- 
ed surfaces  is  dangerous. 

Dwellings,  city,  town  and  village — Brick  or  Stone, 

metal,    slate   or 
gravel  roof 

Brick  or  Stone, 
shingle  roof 

Frame,  metal, 
slate  or  gravel  roof 

Frame,    shingle 
roof 

Farm,  ( see  Farm  Property), 

Largk,  including  so  called  * 'palatial  resi- 
dences." These  sometimes  approach  the 
physical  hazanl  of  summer  hotels,  and  fires 
have  been  discovered  burningbriskly  in  one 
portion  of  the  building  while  the  inmates 
in  another  portion  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  f;ut.  Losses  are  genemlly  total.* 
Whe  re  a  dweHing  exceeds  in  value  by  rr.ore 
than  50  ;*  the  average  of  those  in  its  vicini- 
ty it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  purchaser 
in  case  the  owner  should  wish  to  sell,  or  in 


«« 


ft 


<< 


«< 


«• 


<< 


t* 


<( 


<< 


«< 


*t 


<< 


«< 


Add  for 

Baild'g 

Rate. 


Cents. 


15 


751 

Add  for 

contnta 

Bate. 


Centc 


200 


600 


100 


300 


15 


70 
50 
40 

25 


100 
400 


100 

300 
15 


^A  Ave  year  fire  record  of  the  class  within  a  radios  of  25  miles  of  the  City  of  New 
Toik,  showed  losses  of  $1,000,000,  or  $200,000,  per  annam.  This  wonld  have  requir- 
ed a  yearly  premiam  of  $860,000  for  a  65 }( loss  ratio.  The  class  did  not  yield  one- 
half  that  som  at  prevailing  rates  which  proved  inadequate. 


762 


810 


DSPAKTMENT  STOBS  OCCUPAKCY  CHARGES. 

CLASS  A.     DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

All  or  any  of  the  following: 

Dry  Goods,  Cari>ets,  Rugs,  Boots  and  shoes,  Dress- 
making, Toilet  Goods,  Upholstery  Stock  (mate- 
rials only),  Millinery,  Clothing,  Livery,  Cloaks, 
and  Mantillas,  Hats  and  Caps,  Photographic 
Supplies,  Fancy  Goods,  Books  and  Stationery, 
Silverware,  Jewelry,  Bags  and  Pocketbooks, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Goods,  Restaurant  (cooking 
safely  arranged) 

CLASS  B. 

If,  also,  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

Bronzes,  Glassware,  Crockery,  Lamps  (all  packing 
material  in  bins;  if  not  in  bins  charge  under  faults 
of  management  No.  143,  15  cents).  Upholstery, 
(curtain  making  only).  Bric-a-brac  and  Curios, 
Tnmks,  (no  repairing)  Toys,  Sporting  Goods, 
Fishing  tackle,  Guns,  Bicycles,  Sewing  Machines, 
Harness  and  Horse  Supplies,  Photographing, 
Wines,  Liquors  and  Cigars,  Canned  Goods,  House- 
furnishing  Gk>ods,  Kitchen  Gkxxls,  Carriages,  Pic- 
tures and  Frames  (no  work) 

(This  rate  coven  alao  Claas  A,  the  higher  rate  Indnding 
the  less.) 

CLASS  C. 

If,  also,  any  or  all  of  the  following; 

If  repairing  trunks,  or  picture  framing 

Furniture,  Mattresses,  Wood  and  Willow  Ware. . . 
If  repairing,  varnishing  or  upholstering  furniture, 

mattress  making  other  than  hair. 

If  hand  picker,  not  in  fire-proof  room  add  25  cents 

to  first  column. 

(These  rates  cover  also  Classes  A  and  B  the  higher  rate 
including  the  less.) 

Packing  and  unpacking  not  cut  off  add  10  cents  to 
first  column. 

If  packing  room  cut  off  and  sprinklered  deduct 
10%  from  first  column  charge — imless  deduction 
has  been  allowed  for  Automatic  Sprinklers. 

Power — Steam  or  electric  for  running  shafting,  in- 
crease first  column  charge  of  class  10  cents. 

Organization  of  employees  for  extinction,  fire  drill, 
etc.,  deduct  .02  both  columns. 


Add  for 

Baild*g 

Rate. 


Cents 


20 


25 


Add  for 
Contents 
Bate. 


Ceots 


35 
40 

50 


55 


60 


60 
70 

70 


753 


CHARGES  FOR  00CUPAKC7,  continued 


No. 


821 
822 
823 

824 


825 


827 
828 
829 
880 

881 


Sd2 
888 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 

889 


840 
841 
842 
848 
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Luge  Dwellings,  contlnoed. 

case  he  should  die  and  his  estate  should 
have  to  be  divided.    The  rate  shoidd  ap- 

groximate  an  increase  over  ordinary  dweU- 
\g  rates  by  1  ^  for  each  1  ^  excess  of  val- 
ue over  the  average.  Thus  a  dwelling  50  ^ 
more  valuable  than  the  average  of  its  neign- 
borhood  ought  to  pay  50  %  more  rate ;  one 
of  double  the  average  value  should  pay 
double  rate.  In  "boom"  towns  expensive 
dwellings  are  often  erected  for  speculative 
purposes  to  add  to  the  value  of  sur 
rounding  property*  for  sale  and  arc  poor 
risks.  Refer  all  dwellings  exceeding 
$50,000  in  value,  in  cities,  to  the  Company, 
and,  also,  country  or  suburban  dwellings 
exceeding  |20,000  in  value,  before  binding. 

Miners',  owned  by  miners 75  cts. 

"       owned  by  Mining  Co 65 

Mill,  owned  by  company 60 

Season — Summer  or  Winter.  A  moral 
hazard  is  frequently  involved  in  these, 
especially  on  a  yielding  sea-shore,  where 
the  cost  of  bulkheads  for  protection 
from  storms  is  frequently  an  onerous 
burden.  Mutual  exposure,  also,  is  an  im 
portant  factor,  where  they  are  near  to 
eethcr.  The  rate  should  be  50  %  more  than 
for  ordinarv  country  dwellings,  and  should 
be  still  higher  where  they  are  exception- 
ally large  and  expensive 50  cts. 

"         On  Camp-Meeting  Grounds 75  cts. 

Dwelling  Occupancy  in  Mercantile  Bdgs.  (see  De- 
ductions, Nos.  169,  203U.M.S.) 
Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Establishments,  (see  No.  683). . 

Dye  and  Print  Works  (see  Bleacheries) 

Dye-Stuflf  (Extracts  in  cans) 

"      "     with  Acids,  Chemicals,  &c 

Dye-wood,  grinding  and  manufg 

Add  for  any  exposure  by  Boiler  R.  No.  527. 

Dynamo  Electric,  Manuf  y 

Earthenware  (see  Crockery  No,  778) 

Eating  Houses  (see  Restaurants  1401) 

"  "       R.  R.  (see  Restaurants  1403) 

Edge  Tools  Manufy  (see  Tools  Manufy,  1575) 

Effervescing  Salts  Manufy,  with  Steam  Dry  Room . 

Eggs,  Stocks  of 

'*      withCandling 

Elastic  Fabrics  Manufy 

"       Stocksof 

Electrical  Supplies,  Stocks  of 

Electric  Car  Stables  or  Barns  (see  Car  Stables  624). . 

**        Light  and  Power  Plants.*  Large  (also  private 

plant,  supplying  current  outside   its 

own  premises) 

Time  Station 

Wire  Manufacturers 

Gkx>ds,  Manufacturers  of  (see  Dynamo  MTg) 
Electrotypers,  Electroplating,  etc 


it 


it 


ti 


Add  for 

Bai]d*g 

Rate. 


Add  for 

cont*nti 

Rate. 


Cents. 


100 
125 


50 
100 

50 


50 
100 


75 
20 
20 


Cents. 


100 

10. 

25 

125 

50 

100 

100 

76 

25 

75 

100 
75 
50 
50 

100 

100 


75 
100 
60 
70 
100 
80 
80 


^See  Specific  Schedule  for  Class. 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  t 


Add  rorlAdd  tin 


Eifvntor  Car  Mnnuf  y  Metal 

Wood 

Elcvateis,  Grain,  Large  Steiim  Power  (GnilD  Ele.).  ■ 

"  "       Small      "  "         

Horse  Power  (Grain  sea  995) 
"  Floating  (see  Floating  Elevatois)..  .. 

Emlwsaing  Note  Psper  (see  Paper  Emb.) 

"  on  Riljboiis 

Embroidery  work,  with  power 

Enitry  Wheel  Manufy 

a  Emery  Milla 

Phmmcled  Metal  Goods  MTy*Bath  tubs,  Kettles, 

Cloth  *'        

■'         Jewelry       "       

Engiue  (Fire)  Hose  and  Fire  Patrol  Houses 

"       Steam,  ManuFy 

"  "       Fire  Manufy 

Engravers,  Wood 

Metal 

Envelope  Manufacturets,  with  printing 

"         Stocks 

Elssential  Oils,  Stocks  of 

Evaporators  (bcg  Fruit  EYaporators,  B42) 

Excelsior  Manufy 

a  Extracta,  Manufy  of 

Express  Offices 

Stahlea,  (see  Stables) 

Eyes,  ArtifieiiilStocli8of(seeArtiflcinlEreB,No,  487) .. 

Fiiir  Ground  Buildings 

Fiincy  GiKHis,  stocks  of 

Farm  Property — Occupikd  by  Ownkb 

"  "         Dwellings — Brick  or  Stone — Metal, 

Slate  or  Gravel  roof.  , 
"  ■'  "  Brick  or  Stone— Shin- 

Frame— Metal,  Slateoi 

Gravel  Boof 

Frame— Shingle  roof . . 

"  "         Barns  and  contents.   Insured  with 

dweliing  on  same  premises. . 

OccttPIED  BY  TENABT 

Dwellings— Brlek  ftr  Stone — Metal, 

Slate  or  Gravel  roof,, . . . 

"  "  "  Brick  ur  Stone — Shingle 

root ,,. 

"  ■'  "  Frame — Metal,  Slate  o 

Gravel  roof,   

"  "  '■  Frame — Shingle  roof,, 

■   "   "'euts,   insured  with 

n  same  premises, . 


C 


ruin,  in  slack  In  field 

"        Growing.f- 

ay  in  slack  near  Farm  huildinga, . 

' '    over  !m  feet  from  hdgs  . , 

ve  stock,  Horsea,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  (See Live  Stock  No.  1155).. 


890 
891 
892 
893 
894 
895 
896 
897 
898 
899 
900 
901 
902 
908 

904 


905 
906 
907 


9<i6 

909 
910 
911 
912 
913 


914 
915 


917 
918 
919 
920 
921 
922 
928b 


CHABQB8  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continned. 


«< 


41 


«< 


No., 

Feathers  and  Flowers,  Stocks  of  (see  Artificial  429). 

'*        cleaning,  renovating,  etc 

Feed  Store  Stocks,  wi:L:ut  Hay  or  Straw 

"        •*         "       with  Hay  and  Straw  in  bales. . . . 

Felt  Mills* 

Felting  Goods,  Stocks  of 

••       Manuf  y,  Shoes,  Slippers.  &c 

Fences,  Privies,  Out-houses  of  dwellings,  &c.,  50  cts. 

Ferry  Boats,  Steam  Power 75  *' 

**     Houses 

Fertilizers  Manuf  y*  (see  also  Phosphate  Mills) 

"        from  city  garbage  (see  No.,  776) 

Phosphates,  Stoqks  of 

Fish,  blood  or  Animal  matterf 

File  Manufacturers 

Fire-arms,  Ammimition    Stocks,    Cutlery,    Fishing 

Tackle,  etc. . 

•*  Manuf  y  (see  Guns  and  Pistols) 

Add  for  any  exposure.  Wood-working 
Hazard  No.  1668,  Boiler  R.  No.  527,  Jap- 
anning No.  1087, 

Fire  Engine  Houses  (see  Engine  Houses,  No.,  857). . 

Fire-proof  Safes  Manuf  y  (see  Safe  Manuf  y) 

**  *'     Stocks  of,  (see  Safes) 

Fireworks,  fire-crackers  and  torpedoes  only.  Increase 
rato  on  the  building  and  stocks  with  which 
they  are  kept  15  cents  per  $100  per  month 
being  short  rates  of  75  cents  per  annum. . 
assorted  stocks,  other  than  fire- crackers 
and  torpedoes,  50  cents  per  $100  per  month 

with  Manuf  g.     Set  Pieces 

Fish  Dealers,  with  Lobster  Boiler 

*•         without  Lobster  Boiler 

dried,  salted,  &c.  (see  Warehouse,  2286) 

Fishing  Tackle  Manuf y  (see  Firearms,  etc,  stocks 

(No.  908) 

Fixtures  and  Furniture,  Office  and  Store  (see  No.  957) 

Flags  and  Banners,  Stocks  of,  (See  Banners  No.   467) 

Flat  Houses  (see  Apartment  Houses  421,  422) 

Flaxseed  and  Linseed,  in  packages 

Flax  Mills* 

Floating  Elevators  (see  849) 4  jg 

Derricks  and  Cranes(see  798) 3  Jf 

Floor  Cloth  (Oil,  Linoleum,  Corticine)  Manuf  y* 

Florists'  Stocks,  in  stores 

*•  ••        "  Green  and  Hot-houses 

Flour,  in  barrels 

"  bags 

and  Produce  (see  Feed,  891) 

Mills,  Brick  or  Stone,  Steam  Power,  Roller 

process 

d24lb      "  "         •'  "  "  "         Stone 

process 
Water  P.  see  next  page. 


Add  for 

Baild'g 

Rate. 


Cents. 


25 
10 
25 
60 


50 


25 
200 
300 


«• 
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ii 
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300 
25 

10 
50 


50 


600 
15 


10 


150 


800 

10 

100 


25 


\ 


755 

AddfoT 

contents 

Itate. 


Cents 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 


2S 

100 

100 

4P 

100 

e^ 

50 
50 


25 
50 
40 


400 
60 
60 


50 
20 

85 

70 
150 


100 

140 

200 

25 

35 

50 


\ 


•B90  Bpediie  Schedule  tor  CUm, 


tliable  to  SpcmtttiiMfaaCfnfitetMftXQ!^. 
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CHARGES  FOR  (KICUPANCY,  continaed. 


lAdd  forlAdd  for 


Baild'g 
Rate. 


No. 
925 

926 

923 
924 
925 
926 
930 


«• 


932 
933 
934 
935 
936 
937 

938 


40 
50 
25 


50 
50 


942 
943 
944 
945 


946 


947 


<t 


<« 


150 

200 
250 


948 

949 
950 
951 
951 
952 
925 
953 
954 


955 
956 
957 
958 
959 
960 
961 
962 


Floor  Mills,  continaed. 
Flour  Mills,   Brick  or  Stone,   Water  Power  Roller 

process 
«  «  "  "  '•  ««        Stone 

process 
"  "  Frame,  Steam  Power,  Roller  process. . . 
"         ««         "  "  "       Stone 

"         "       Water      "       Roller  process. . . 
«i  <•  i«  it  t*       Stone 

Food,  Patent,  Manufy 

Forts,  (see  Military  Stations) 

Foundry,  Brass  (see  Brass  Foundry). (see  565). . 
"         Iron  (see  also  Stove  Foundry,  1518). 

Type 

Frame  Rows,  not  exceeding  4  buildings 

Stocks  in... 

"         "      exceeding  4  buildings 

••         Stocks  in, 

Frames  (sec  Picture  Frames) 

Fringe  and  Trimming  Manufy  (see  also  485) , 

Fringes,  Cords,  Gimps  and  Tassels,  etc..  Stocks  of. 

See  Buttons  and  Trim.  602. 
Fruit  Canning  (see  Canning  Factory,  No.  614). 

Dealers.    See  944  and  945 

Evaporators  and  Driers, 

"     by  Fire  Heat. . , 

Fruits,  Retail,  Stocks  of 

••       Wholesale,  Stocks  of , 

If  ripening  Bananas,  Gas-heat 

••       ••  "       other  than  Gas-heat, 

Fulling  MUls 

Furnaces,  Iron,  (See  Iron  Furnaces^  Blast  Fur.  1081) 

Furnishing  Goods,  Men's 

Furniture.  Cabinetware.  with  finishing  and  upholster- 
ing (see  Cabinet,  No.  604). . . 
"  without  finishing  or  uphol- 

stering (see  Cabhiet»  No.  608) 

Household  and  Pictures,  Private  Storage 

(see  also  H.  F.). 

in  mercantile  or  ofilce  building 

Second  Hand,  for  sale  (see  1487) 

in  brick  dw'g,  slate  or  metal  r*f 

'*  frame     " 

*'  brick  dwelling,  shingle  roof 

**  frame        "  "         " 

"Apartment  Hou8e8(421c). 

Manufy,*  Steam  Power  (see  Cabinet,  604) 

Add  for  any  exposure  by  Boiler  R.  No. 

527,  Painting  Hazard,  No.  1267,  Drying, 

No.  814). 

Manufy,  Water  Power 

Polish  Manufy  (see  Varnish). . 

and  Fixtures,  Office  and  Store  (see  Fixtures 

Furs  anil  Peltries,  in  unbroken  packages 

cutting  and  sewing 

without  sewing 

Hats  and  Capa,  ^V>Ci\L&  ol  V^^e^^\&^\A  C«j^\ 

*  *    Hatters' ,  lAatiury  ol \\^ 


«• 


«i 


t€ 


«( 


*t 


tt 


it 


« 


<t 


«< 


M 


it 


tt 


tt 


(< 


<c 


tt 


*t 


tt 


t* 


tt 


I  ( 


tt 


tt 


Cents. 


10 
25 
50 
50 


50 

25 
40 

•  •       * 

100 


800 


200 
200 


content! 
Kate. 


Cents. 


85 

50 
100 


100 
75 
75 

50 

150 

150 

50 

50 

lOO 

100 

50 

50 
75 


7d 


85 

30 

200 


25 

100 


100 
150 
20 
85 
60 
50 
60 


■  ■■M 


I 


No. 

968 

964 


965 
966 
967 
968 


970 
971 


972 
973 
974 
975 

976 
977 
978 
979 

980 

981 
982 
988 
985 
986 
987 
988 
989 

991 
992 


993 
994 
995 


996 
997 
998 
999 
1000 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY.  conUnucd 


tt 


*t 


4« 


(  < 


<( 


f  < 


<« 


<« 


<« 


Fuse  Factories 

Galvanizing 

Garbage  Crematories,  (See  Crematories,  776) 

Fertilizer  Manufy.  (see  Fert.  MTg.  No.  899) 
Gas  Fixtures,  Tramps  and  Chandeliers,  Stocks  of . . . 
Manufy.  with  Mach.  Shop  and  Fdry . 

Meter  Manufy 

Works 1% 

Gasolene  Soldering  Pots — Not  over  5  gallons  of  ma- 
terial, in  safety  cans,  inside 
of  building,  remainder  of  sup. 
ply  outside  entirely  cut  off, 
add  25  cts. 

General  Merchandise  (see  Nos.  1195  and  810) 

Gents*  Furnishing  Goods  (see  Furnishing  Goods,  947) 

Gilding  (see  Picture  Frames) 

"       paper,  books,  etc 

Gins,  (See  Cotton  Gins.  755,  756) 

Glass  and  China  Decorating,  Kiln  «&c..  ( See  665,). . . 

Blowers,  Ornamental,  with  Furnace 

Etching,  Sand  blast,  &c 

Factories* 

Glassware  and  Window    Glass,    in    packages 

wholesale.. . 

Ornamental,  Stained,  Leaded,  <&c 

Plate,  Grinding  and  Polishing 

.Silvered  plates 

Glazing  and  Painting 

Gloves,  Buckskin,  Manufy 

Boxing,  Manufy  (see  Boxing  G.  No.  544) 

Kid  *'         

Stocks  of 

other  than  kid,  stocks  of 

Glucose  Manufy 

Glue  Manufy 

Glycerine  Manufy 

Gold  and  Silver  Platers 

Beaters 

Refiners  ( see  As8ayer8  439) 

Pen  Stocks 

Manufy 

Goods  on  storage  (see  Warehouses  and  1800,  etc. ). . . 

Gossamer,  Cutting  and  Making  Garments,  no  Cement 

(Same  as  Clothing) 

Grain  in  Elevator,  large,  Steam  Power, 

small,     '«  '•     

"     Horse       "     

**  Field.  Standing  ( See  885 ). 

"  Stack.  (See  884) 

'*  Stores  or  Warehouses,  Brick,  no  Elevator 

"       with 

Frame,  no 

"      with 

**  Granary  on  Farm. 


*i 


<• 


<« 


*i 


Add  for 

Build'g 

Hate. 


it 


t* 


•  < 


<<       << 


Cents. 
150 
25 
800 

10 
50 
50 


•< 


ft 


<< 


<< 


it 


it 


»i 


it 


tt 


<< 


tt 


tt 


a 


ti 


it 


it 


n 


it 


80 
25 


75 

50 

100 


15 
5 
50 
50 
50 
25 


150 

200 

125 

25 

15 

20 


25 


25 
60 


757 

Add  for 

cont'nts 

Rate. 

^entaT 

100 

50 

50 

50 
75 
75 


50 

95. 

50 


50 
50 
50 

55 
75 
60 
70 
50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
55 
100 
100 
75 
65 
60 
55 
25 
50 


25 


25 
25 
29 
25 
25 


*See  Specific  Schedule  for  C\aBS. 
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CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  contfamed. 


No. 
1001 
1002 
1008 


1004 
1005 

1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 

1010 
1011 


1012 

1013 
1014 
1015 
1015 
1016 
1017 


1018 
1019 

1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 

1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 


<t 


** 


t< 


if 


•  < 


«< 


1028 
1029 


1030 
1081 


1088 

I 


Grand  Stands  on  Race  Tracks,  Fair  Grounds,  850  cts. 

Granite  Workers,  Sawing,  Polishing,   Carving 

Grape  Juice  Unfermented,  Manuf  y 

Graphite  works,  (See  Lead  Black,  No.  1128),. 

Grease,  Axle  (see  Axle  Grease,  No.  449 ) 

"       Rendering,  (no  nuisances) 

Green  Houses  (see  also  Florists,  919), 

Grinding,  Cutlery  (see  Cutlery  Grinding,  No.  785 ). . . 

Grist  Mills 

Groceries,  Retail 

**     Chinese 

Wholesale,  without  spice  and  coffee  grind- 
ing  

"  with  spice  and  coffee  grinding 

Guano  (see  Fertilizers) 

Gun  and  Pistol  Manufy,  (  See  Fire  Arms,  904) 

Guns,  Pistols,  Fishing  Tackle,  Stocks  (see  F.  No.  908). 

Gunsmiths  and  Locksmiths 

Guttapercha,  ( See  India  Rubber,  Crude,  No.  1067). . 

Gymnasiums 

Hair  Cloth  Manufy 

"    Gkxxls  (Human) 

a     **    Curled,  Manufy  of 

Halls,  with  scenery,  (see  Theatre  Schedule) 

without  scenery,  celling  uniform  height  over 
stage  and  auditorium,  Dancing,  Lyceum,  etc. 

City,  Town  or  State,  No.  1500 

Society,  Lodges,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  &c. . . 

Hammock  Weaving,  not  over  10  hands  (if  over  10.  add 

1  ct.  for  every  5  additional  hands) 

Hardware  Manufy 

Stocks  of,  (not  exceeding  5  bbls.  oils) 

without  oils 

**        "  heavy,  bar  iron,  etc.  (see  Iron 
and  Warehouse  Schedule) 

Harness  and  Saddlery  Stores,  no  Collar  Manuf  g. . . . 

with  Collar  Stuffing. . . 

Manufy  no  Collar  Stuffing 

with    *' 

Hats  and  Caps  Manufy  less  than  100  hands.  No.  615. 

'*  if  more  than  100  hands, 

add  1  ct.  to  each  col- 
umn for  every  5  addit- 
ional men.  but  total  rate 
not  to  exceed  (No.  616) 

Stocks,  Wholesale  (other  than  straw) 

retail 

Bonnet  Frame  Manuf  y  (No.  582) 

Bleaching  (see  Bonnet  B.  No.,  588). . 

Block  Manufy 

Silk,  Manufy 

Straw  (No.  617) 

Hatters'  Furs  Manufy,  (see  Furs,  No.  962). . . 

Hay  and  Feed  (see  Feed  Stores,  No.  890) 

Straw  Presses,  private,  on  farms. . 

'        See  next  Page. 


«< 


<< 


«( 


Add  for 

Bulldog 

Rate. 


Cents. 

5 
25 

25 
150 
100 

25 
100 

10 

20 


<< 


<< 


<< 


<< 


«« 


it 


«4 


«< 


it 


il 


a 


*i 


ti 


<« 


a 


a 


..... 


it 


a 


t( 


«< 


<< 


•ft«e  Sv%c\^t  ^c\vo\tA«  \«t  C\^ 


15 


50 
10 
10 


5 
50 


50 

50 

10 

5 


5 
50 
25 
50 
20 


Add  for 

confnto 

RAte. 


Centa. 

50 
75 

50 
100 
200 

75 

50 

40 

40 

40 
50 
30 
50 
50 
50 
15 
45 
75 
75 


15     !    85 


11         40 


50 

100 

40 

00 

50 

50 

50 

100 

50 

100 

40 

85 

40 

60 

200 

100 

25 

50 

125 

50 

75 
75 
55 
55 

40 
45 
75 
75 
100 
80 
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WHOLESALB  GB0CEBIB8  OCCUPANCY  CHARGES* 


1009     CLASS  A.     0R0CERIE8.-WH0LESALB. 

Without  manufacturing  or  any  of  the  additional 
hazards  specified  below 

CLASS  a 

If  bottling  wines,  liquors,  olive  oil,  blueing,  or 
other  preparations,  with  packing 

CLASS  C. 

If  mixing  and  packing  flour,  starch,  baking  powder, 

cereals  or  similar  substances; 
Or  if  printing 

CLASS  D. 

If  manufacturing  flavoring  extracts,  essences  or 

drugs; 
Or  if  rectifying  by  cold  process  only; 
Or  if  molasses  reboiling  or  maple  syrup  mixing; 
Or  if  coffee  milling,  polishing,  separating,  mixing, 

and  grinding,  with  power; 
Or  if  fruit  cleaning  with  power  or  dry  room,  or 

bleaching  with  sulphiu* 

CLASS  E. 

Or  if  coffee  roasting,  using  only  gas  fuel  standard 
equipment,  fire  proof  floors,  metal  cooling  pans, 
metal  troughs,  metal  conveyors,  and  metal  hoods 
over  roasters; 

Or  if  spice  grinding  with  modem  iron  frame  mills. 

CLASS  F. 

If  coffee  roasting,  standard  equipment,  using  other 
than  gas  fuel 

CLASS  G. 

If  spice  grinding  with  wooden  frame    mills 

CLASS  H. 

If  coffee  roasting,  old  style  equipment,  wooden 
floors,  wooden  cooling  troughs,  or  wooden  con- 
veyors  


•Charges  are  not  cumulative.     The  higher  rate  in 
each  case  includes  the  less. 


10 


15 


30 


40 


50 


75 


1.25 


Add  for 

Contents 

Bate. 

Cents 


40 


40 


45 


50 


60 


70 


1.10 
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CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continued. 


Add  for 

BaUd*g 

Rate. 


No. 
1034 


«< 


<< 


1035 

1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 


<<       <( 


€t 


it 


H 


i« 


it 


1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1059'a 

1060 


<( 


tt 


t< 


<( 


1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 

1066 
1067 

1068 
1069 
1070 


Hay  and  Straw,  continaed. 

Hay  and  Straw  Barns  or  Presses  public,  near  R.  R.  &c. 

Add  for  steam  power,  150  to 
both  columns. 

in  Stacks,  on  Farms  (see  No.  886, 887) 

•  *      '  *        near  Mills  (Mill  rate) 

Bams,  insured  with  d'wg,  (See  Farm,  No.  882). 

Barges 200  cts. 

on  Barges 300   ** 

Heliotype  Printing — Gelatine 

Hemp  and  Jute  Mills* 

*'      in  bales 

Henneries 

Herbs,  Stocks  for  Sale  (see  Warehouse,  No.,  2402). . . 

Hides  and  Skins 

Hollow -ware,  Metal,  Manuf  y 

**  "       Castings,  Stoves,  etc.  Stocks  of, 

Homhiy  Mills 

Hop  Houses 

Hops  in  bales 

Horn  GkxKls,  Manuf  y  (see  Comb  Manuf  y,  729) 

Horse  Cars  in  H.  Car  Stables,  (see  Cars,  No.  626) 

Horse  Car  Stebles  (No.  623) 

Hose  and  Belting  Manuf  y,  (See  Belting  No.  494) 

India  Rubber  (see  India 
Rubber  Manuf  y.  No.  1072 

Hosiery  and  Knitting  Mills,  no  Picking  or  Carding. . 

"   with  Picking  and  Spin'ng 

Knit  Goods,  Stocks  of 

Hospitals,  for  Non-contagious  Diseases 

•*  **   Contagious  Diseases,  Px,st  Houses  &c. 

Hotels,  City,  (see  Hotel  Schedule) 

**  Frame 

stocks  on  grade  floors  (see  various  stocks). . . . 

Country  Cross-roads  Taverns, 

Season,*  Summer  Resorts,  etc 

House  Boats,  Pleasure  Barges,  etc 

Hot  houses  (see  Green -houses,  919,  1005) 

House  Furnishing  Goods,  Stocks  of 

Household  Furniture.  Private  Storage  (see  No.  948). . 

in  Mercantile  or  Office  Build'g 
(see  Furniture,  No.,  949).  . . . 

Hub  and  Spoke  Manuf  y  (see  Wheel  1641 ) 

Ice,  Artificial,  Manuf  y 

Cream  Manufactury 

Houses  (Brewery) 

'*       Ice  for  sale  or  shipping 

Imitation  Leather  Manuf  y  (see  Leather,  No.   1134). . 

Incubators 

India  Rubber,  Crude  (see  Guttapercha) 

Boots  and  Shoes,  in  cases  (see  541). . . . 

Goods,  retail  stocks 

wholesale,  belting,  etc 

If  rubber  cement  is  kept   in 
quantity  exceeding  one  gallon 

in  tin  cans 

See  next  page. 


Cents. 
200 


<< 


t< 


<< 


tt 


<( 


<< 


<( 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


It 


tt 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


<« 


tt 


tt 


50 
100 
50 
50 
25 


25 

10 

100 

125 

10 

40 

200 


25 
50 


25 

300 

75 

75 

25 
150 

100 
15 
40 


150 
50 
15 
50 

100 

100 


25 


Add  for 

contents 

Bate. 

Cents. 
100 


100 

200 

75 

100 

125 

25 

50 

40 

75 

125 

115 

60 

100 


50 
50 
50 
25 
100 
50 
50 

50 
50 

200 
60 

85 

30 
150 
100 

60 
100 
100 

150 
15 
30 
40 
80 

75 


•QM  &V^C!iA&  %^«^^«  tot  t^SMA^ 


i 


61 


No. 


1072 
1078 

1074 

1075 
1076 

1077 
1078 

1079 

1081 
1082 
1088 
1084 
1085 

1086 
1087 


1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 
1092 


1098 
1094 
1095 
1096 


1098 
1099 

1100 


1101 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  contiimed. 


Add  for 

BnUd'g 

Rate. 


<t 


<< 


«< 

it 


India  Rubber  Goods,  continaed. 

India  Rubber  Goods,  If  oil  clothing  kept  (the  cloth- 
ing hung  with  air  spaces  for 
ventilation) 

"      Manuf y*  Hard 

«•         "  "  "         Soft 

Ink  Manufy,  Printers/  no  oil  boiling 

withoil  boiling 

Writing 

Insane  Asylums  (see  Asylums,  No.  441) 

Instrument  Makers,  optical,  mathematical,  surgical, 

etc.,  with  manufacturing 

**  **       Stock,  no  manufacturing 

Iron  and  Steel,  Tubing  and  Pipes,  (see  Heavy  H.  1023) 

Architectural,  Works 

Foundry  (see  Foundry,  No.  932) 

Furnaces  (see  Furnaces  and  Blast  F.) 

Pipe  Manuf  y  (see  Pipe) 

Railing  Manuf  y 

Workers,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Ivory,  Stocks  of,  with  turning,  carving,  etc.,  no  wood- 
working  

*'      Vegetable,  (see  Vegetable  Ivory,  No.  1611). . . 

Jails 


•( 


«( 


«« 


n 


*t 


<( 


CI 

«« 


«« 


Japanese  and  Chinese  €kx)ds.  Stocks  of  (see  No.  667). 

Japanning  Works 

N.  B.  Small  oven,  safely  arranged, 
used  in  manufacturing  risks  as  a 
mere  incident  of  the  process  add 
60  cents  to  both  columns  of  the  rate 
of  the  risk. 

Jewelers'  Findings  and  Supplies,  no  Manuf  g 

Jewelry-Case  Manufacturers 

Jewelry  Manufactory,  less  than  25  hands 

25to50  hands 

"  over  50  hands,  add  one  cent 
to  each  colunm  for  every  five 
additional  men,  but  total  rate 
not  to  exceed 

in  safes  (see  No.  690) 

**        Watches  and  Clocks,  retail  stocks,  (see  688) 

"  "  **       wholesale  (see  689).. 

Joiners'  Shops,  Ship 

Junk  Stores 

Jute,  in  bales 

Mats,  Stocks  of 

Mills  (see  1039) 

Kerosene  Oil,  6  barrels,  without  charge  in  groceries 
and  lamp  stocks 

exceeding  5  barrels,  special  rates  ac- 
cording to  quantity  (see  Oils) 

Refinery  (see  Oils) 

Kid  Gloves  (see  Gloves,  No.,  981) 

Kilns,  Malt,  Oatmeal,  Grain,  etc.    Where  any  wood 
work  is  used  in  the  framing  of  the  kiln,  wheth- 
er claimed  to  be  safely  protected  by  brick  or 
terra  cotta  or  not 

If  the  kilns  throughout  are  of  incombustible 
material 


€* 


4* 


l< 


«( 


«l 


<« 


«l 


Cents. 


15 

150 
200 

75 

100 
50 


16 


25 
50 
50 
25 
50 
75 

10 

150 

50 

10 

150 


80 
25 
80 


40 


100 

100 

75 

25 

100 


200 
300 


200 
25 


Add  for 

cont^tt 

Bate. 

Cents. 


45 

50 
100 

75 

75 
50 


110 
75 

40 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

35 

150 

25 

80 

150 


50 
70 
50 
50 


60 

50 

50 

100 

200 

75 

75 

200 


100 
200 


100 
100 


*See  Specific  Schedule  for  CIma. 


^62 


No. 
1102 
1103 


1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 

1111 

1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 

1120 
1121 
1122 


1123 
1124 
1125 

1126 

1127 

1128 
1129 

1130 


1131 
1132 

1133 

1134 
1135 
1136 
1187 
1138 
1139 


CHARGBS  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continaed. 


«( 


it 


Kindling  Wood  Factory,  no  Pitching. .   , . . . 

**  **         with    "       

Knit  Goods  Manufacturing  (see  Hosiery,  No.  1050). . 

*'      Stocks,  (see  Hosiery  and  K.,  No.,  1052). 

Laboratories,  Chemical  (see  Chemical  L.  No.,  662). . 

Laces  and  Embroidery  Stocks 

"  Manufy 

Ladder  Manufy  (rung  ladders) 

Step,        "      

Ladies'  Waists  Manufy 

Lager  Beer  Saloons  (see  also  Saloons) 

Lamp-black  Manufy  (see  Animal  Black,  No.,    419, 

Bone-black,  No.,  629) 

Lamp  Manufy,  Glass  and  Metal 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  etc..  Stocks  of,  (see  Gas  Fix.  965) 

Lantern,  Metal  and  Glass,  Manufy 

**         Paper,  Manufy , 

Lapidaries , 

Lard  Oil  Refinery* 

*'   Stocksof 

Stocks  of  (see  Provisions) 

Last  Manufy 

Laughing  Gas  (see  Dentists'  Gas,  No.  794) 

Laundries,  Small,  Handpower,  Chinese,  etc 

**  Steam  power 

Lead  Pencil  Manufy 

Add  for  exposure  of  Boiler  Room 
Hazard,  Iso.,  527,  Dry  Room 
Hazard,  No.,  814 

••      Black  or  Graphite  Works 

*'     Pipe  and  Sheet  Lead  Manufy 

Leather,  Stocks  of,  kinds  not  specified 

Bags  (see  Bags,  No.  452  and  Pocket  Books). 

Belting,  Stocks  of 

Manufy,  (See  Belting,  No.  494). . . . 

Board,  Stocks  of 

Manufy 

Lace  Manuf  V 

Fancy  Lf^tner,  and  Morocco,  Shagreen, 
Patent,  General  Slioe  Fiiidinff  Stock,  Tanneii 
Kids,  TanntHl  Sheep  Skins,  General  Stock  of 
Untanued  Calf,  Goat  and  Sheep  Skins,  Fancy 
Skins  for  Tanning,  Alligator,  Snake 

for  Belting,  Leather  in  Hides  or  Sides,  Kips, 
Rough  Leather  and  Sole  Leather 

Glove,  Finished 

Goods  (see  Harness,  Bags,  &c.) 

Grain  Leather,  Harness  Leather,  Split 
Leather,  Tanned  Calf  Skins,  and  Upper 
Leather,  Lace  Leather  in  rolls 

Imitation,  Manuf  v 

Ornamental,  Manufy 

Scraps,  Shavings  and  Skivings 

Stays,  Manufy 

Sole,  with  cutting 

Upper  and  Findings 


Add  for 

Bofld'g 

Rate. 


Cents. 

200 
250 


60 


<< 

<< 

<< 


<t 


•  < 


tt 


<< 


(< 


(4 


<t 


<< 


25 
100 
150 

25 
5 

300 
50 
10 
50 

100 
10 

150 
50 
20 
50 

25 
50 
50 


100 
80 


10 
75 


100 

10 

50 

10 

5 


Add  for 

cont^iita 

Sate. 

Cents. 

100 

100 

50 

65 

75 

75 

50 
100 
100 

45 

SOO 

75 

50 

75 

75 

50 
100 
100 

40 

50 

100 

100 

50 


100 
45 
55 

50 

90 
100 


50 


25 
55 


40 
100 
60 
75 
60 

ao 

50 


*^ee  ^v^VOlc  ^Vi«dul«  for  CIim. 
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CHABOBS  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continned. 


No. 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
1145 

1145 

1146 

1147 
1148 
1149 
1150 
1151 

1152 
1153 
1154 
1155 


1  Add  for  Add  for 

1  Bnild'glconrnto 

Rate.      Kate. 


Libraries  Circulating 

Public 

Lighters,  Sail 100  cts. 

*'         Steam 125  cts. 

Lightning  Rod  Manuf  y 

*•  **     Stocks  of 

Lime.  Cement,  Plaster,  Sand  and  Hair.    Masons'  and 

Builders'  Material  ( See  584) . 

a  Lime  Kilns 

Lfaiiment  Manuf  y,  (see  Patent  Med.  MT y.  No.  1284) 

Linoleum  Manufy  (See  Floor  Cloth,  No.  917) 

Linseed  Oil  Mills* 

Liquors,  retail,  (see  Saloons,  No.,  1419, 1420) 

Storage,  (not  sale)  in  Barrels  and  Cases 

wholesale,  without  rectifjring 

with  rectifying,  cold  process. . . 

**  "  hot  process  (see  1393) 

Lithographing 

Livery  Stables,  Brick  ( see  also  No.  1493) 

Frame 


<c 
tt 


4t 


** 


LiYB  Stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hoos 

If  the  policy  contains  the  following 
clause,  25^  may  be  deducted  from  rate  oi 
the  amount  covering  live  stock 

**  The  amount  payable  on  any  one  an 
imal  in  case  of  loss  shall  be  the  sum 
produced  by  dividing  the  total  amount 
msured  upon  the  class  to  which  the  ani- 
mal belongs  by  the  total  number  of  ani- 
mals in  the  class  owned  bv  the  assured 
and  in  no  case  exceeding  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  animal." 

For  example,  $1,000  insured  on  horses 
would  mean  that  $100  could  be  coUectwi 
on  any  one  if  there  were  ten;  $200  on  any 
one  if  there  were  five. 

N.  B. — Such  phraseology  as  **$500  on 
five  horses"  would  not  prevent  a  claim 
of  $500  on  any  one,  even  though  there 
were  twenty.  Nor  would  the  sSditional 
words  "not  exceeding  $100  on  any  one" 
mend  the  matter,  except  to  prevent  claim 
for  more  than  that  amount  on  any  one. 
The  policy  would  still  be  faulty  in  that 
it  might  be  covering  a  much  larger 
number  of  animals  than  five  and  a  larger 
value  than  $500.  In  case  any  five  animals 
should  be  killed  by  lightning  or  burned, 
the  claim  would  be  that  the  identical  five 
were  the  ones  insured.  No  rate  on  live 
stock,  especially  on  such  animals  as  cat- 
tle, sheep,  &c.,  running  at  large  in  fields, 
could  be  relied  upon  without  some  such 
clause  as  the  above  ;  nor  would  the  num- 
ber of  animals  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  insurance  be  any  guarantee 
that  the  number  at  risk  would  not  have 
been  largely  increased  at  the  time  of 
a  fire.  A  small  amount  of  insurance 
on  a  lar^e  herd  of  cattle,  would  entail 
severe  loss  to  the  underwriter  in  the 
See  next  page. 


II 


II 


Cents. 


50 


75 


150 

150 

25 

75 

25 

50 

25 

50 

85 

60 

50 

100 

125 

50 

125 

50 

Cents. 

75 

50 


75 
75 


100 


*See  Specific  Schedule  for  Claaa. 
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CHAROBS  FOH  OCCUPANCT,  eoDttnaed. 


1 


So. 


Live  Stock,  coDtinaed. 

course  of  a  flve-year  term  from  lightning 
claims  alone,  especially  in  a  wire  fence 
country. 


1156 


<( 


«< 


1158 
1159 


1161 
1162 
1163 
1164 

1165 
1166 
1167 
1168 

1169 
1170 

1171 
1172 
1173 


HIGH  PRICED  ANIMALS,  BLOODBD  STALL 
IONS,      JACKS,      RACE      HOBSES,      BROOD 
MARES,    ETC IdO  CtS. 

The  concentrated  value  within  the 
space  of  a  horse  stall,  of  an  exceptionally 
valuable  animal,  subject  to  total  loss  bv 
the  effect  of  fire  or  smoke  on  a  sinele  vi- 
tal organ*  the  suffocation  of  a  single  pair 
of  lungs,  fot  example,  is  a  feature  whidi 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  rate.  Five 
thousand  dollars  insurance  on  50  animak 
where  the  loss  on  any  one  could  not  ex- 
ceed $100  is  a  much  better  risk  with  re 
spect  to  probabilities  of  salvage  than 
$5,000  insurance  on  a  single  horse. 

With  a  certain  class  of  owners,  also,  a 
serious  moral  hazard  may  arise  from  a 
slight  injury  to  a  valuable  animal  reduc 
ing  its  salable  value  possibly  90  %, 

In  the  case  of  breeding,  racing  and 
training  stables,  the  stable  rules  should 

})rohibit  the  use  of  matches,  kerosene  oil 
antems,  &c.,  &c.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter,  also,  to  protect  each  valuable  ani 
mal  by  a  cheap  sprinkler  plant,  as  a 
single  sprinkler  head  over  a  stall  might 
serve  to  extinguish  match  fires.  Probably 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  fires  in  stables 
are  dropped  matches,  the  animals  ignit- 
ing them  with  their  feet. 

Animals  above  or  below  the  grade  floor 
should  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  added  for  each  floor  above  or  below 
the  grade. 

Lock  Factory 

Locksmiths  and  Gimsmiths  (see  Gunsmiths) 

Locomotive  Works 


'•  Round  Houses  (see  Rail  Road) 

Lodge  Rooms,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  etc.  (see  Mason) 
Loiiging  Houses,  no  Kitchen ffl®;.????) 


ti 


«« 


with 


<< 


<< 


<« 


Lookiug-Glass  and  Mirror  Manuf  y 

*'  **       **    Picture  Frames,  Stocks,  etc.  (see 

Frames) 

Lumber,  Storage,  new  material 

Yards,  near  Saw  and  Planing  Mills 

'•  not  "        **  ** 

"       small,  detached 

Lunatic  Asylums  (see  Asylums,  No.  441) 

Macaroni  Factory,  Vermicelli,  &c 

Machinery,  Stocks,  delicate,  with  fine  parts  subject  to 
damage,  ring  travelers  (us^  in  ndlls)  card 
clothing,  needles,  &c , 

.  Stocks  of  heavy 

Contractor,  with  power 

Machine  Shop,*  \irith  torg%  do  Pattern  Making,  under 

10  hands 

See  next  page. 


it 
H 


4* 


Add  for 

Bnild'g 

Rate. 


Oenta. 


50 


25 
25 


Add  for 

contents 

Rate. 


Cents. 


50 

76 

10 

50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

10 

45 

10 

SO 

15 

85 

75 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 
40 
50 

40 


*See  Bpe^^Aft  f^li«duU  for  CltM. 


CHAROBS  FOB  OCCUPANCT,  contbiiied. 


1175 
1176 
1177 
1178. 

1179 
1180 

1181 
1182 
1188 
1184 
1185 
1186 
1187 
1188 

.189 
.190 

191 
192 
198 
194 


199 


Add  for 

BnUd'g 

Rate. 


Cents. 


(< 


<« 


«« 


i< 


<i 


196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
208 
204 
205 
k)6 
207 

208 

mtL 

209 

210 

211 

211 


218 
214 
215 
216 
217 


«« 


<< 


«< 


it 


40 
25 
50 
50 
75 
25 
75 


25 
50 


15 


25 


10 

25 

200 

75 
50 
100 
200 
50 
75 


100 


«< 


<< 


<( 


<< 


75 


50 
200 


25 


10 
25 
50 

5 

25 
10 


100 
200 


^ 
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Add.  for 

OMlC^Iltfl 

Rate. 


Mo.         Machine  Shop  ^continned. 

11741    Machine  Shop  with  Pattern  Making,  over  10  hands, 

add  1  cent  for  every  5  hands  in  excess 
of  10 

"  "     fine  woik  subject  to  damage. . . . 

Mackintosh  Manuf  y 

Malt  Houses,  fire-proof  kilns 

"    not       ••         "    but  cut  off 

Mantels,  Manufy,  Metal  or  Stone 

Wood 

Stocks  of  Metal  or  Stone , 

•'Wood 

Map  Mounting  and  Varnishing , 

Marble,  Onyx,  &c..  Stocks  of 

Worker,  Steam  Sawing,  Carving  and  Polishing 

"      hand  carving 

Market,  large  public 

'*       Retail,  Green  Grocers  (see  Butcher  Shops). 

Masonic  Lodges  (see  Lodges,  No.  1160) 

Massage  Establishments,  with  Baths 

Match  Manuf  y 

Mathematical  and  Optical  Instruments  (see  Instr'm'ts) 

Matting  (floor)  Manufy 

Mattress  Making,  Hair  only,  no  Picker 

other  than  hair,  no  Picker 

"     "    with    •'      

Medicines,  Patent^  Stocks  of  (see  Patent  M«  No.  1283) 

Manufy  (see  1284,  1285) 

Merchandise  (see  Dry  Goods  &  Remarks,  U.  M.  S.  p.  3o) 

"  in  Warehouses  (see  Warehouses) 

Merchant  Tailors  (see  Tailor,  No.  1528) 

Merry-go-rounds  (see  Carousels,  No.,  680) 

Metal  Dealers 

**     Workers,  not  tlsewhere  specified  (see  Iron,  1084) 

Metals,  heavy  exclusively,  Pig,  Bar,  Ingot 

Mica,  with  over  10  hands,  sorting,  &c 

Military  Goods,  Stocksof 

IVIanufy 

Stations,  Forts,  Gov't  Barracks 

Milk  Depots,  Butter,  &c 

"     Condensed,  Manufy 

Millinery,  Stocks  of 

with  manufacturing,  (no  power) 

"  **  with  power 

Mill  Supplies,  Stocks 

"  ' *      Manufy 

Mineral  Water  Establishments,  Bottling 

•*  **      Manufy 

Mince  Meat  Manufy 

a  Molasses,  Reboiling 

Mixed  Stocks  (see  No.  810  and  p.  35,  U.  M.  S.) 

212|    Morocco  Dressers 

Manufy 

Moulding,  Wood,  MTy  (same  as  Planing  Mill,  1828) 
Picture  Manuf y    "     "       "         "    .. 

"  "       Stocksof V   ^   \A 

Hudlage  and  Paste  Manuf  y ^^  ^  \ 


Cents. 


40 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

100 

75 

100 

100 

50 

55 

75 

25 

45 

45 

60 

200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


50 

100 

40 

50 

20 

15 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

45 

50 
65 


100 
200 


^See  Spedfle  Scheduls  toe  CImm« 
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No. 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1228 
1224 


1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 

1234 
1235 

1236 

1237 
1238 
1239 


1240 


it 


a 


1241 

1242 
1243 
1244 

1245 


1246 

1247 
1248 

1250 
1251 
1252 


1255 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCT,  continiMd. 


Museums,  no  Soenery 

*'  with  Scenery 

Musical  Instruments,  Pianos,  Organs,  Melodeons. . 

**  "  string  and  wind 

Music  Stores 

Mustard  Mills 

Nail  Manufy 

Naphtha,  less  than  2  bbls.,  add  25  cents  ^o  rate  of 
building  and  stock 

"  more  than  2  bbls.,  special  rates  and  separate 

storage 

Natural  Gas  or  Oil  Wells  Fixtures,  &c.,  decline. . . . 

Naval  Stores,  Tar,  Rosin,  &c 

Navy  Yard  Buildings 

Necktie  Factory 

Needle  Manufy 

Negatives,  Photographic  (see  Photo.  No.  1301) 

News  Dealers 

Newspaper  Printing  Offices  (see  Printing,  No.  1356). 

**  Advertising  Agency 

Nickel-Plating  Establishments  (see  Electro.  No.  843). 
Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  1422  and  Warehouse,  No.  2619). 

Notions,  Stocks  of 

Nut  and  Bolt  Works  (see  Bolt  and  N.  W'ks,  No.  528) 
Oakum,  Stocks  of,  in  bales 

••       Manufy 

Oat  Meal  Mills 

Odd  Fellows  Lodges  (see  Lodges,  No.  1160) 

Offices  (see  also  Cotton  Brokers) 

buildings  exclusively  for  (see  173, 207  U.M.S.) 
Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures  in  office  b'd'gs  (see  957) 
Oil  and  Paint  Stores,  retail  (see  Paint  and  Oil,  1262). 

'*       Wholesale  (No.  1264) 

Currier's,  with  pressing 

Essential  (see  Essential,  No.,  865) 

Fish  Manufy 

Heavy,  Lubricating,  with  Qrease 

'*        with  Mixing 

Kerosene  or  Petroleum,  in  bbls.  (see  1098) 

in  Iron  Tanks 

Refineries  (see  1099) 

Mills  (see  Linseed,  Cottonseed,  Lard  Oil,   &c).  . . 

Petroleum  products,  Benzine,  Naphtha,  &c  (see 

No.  1226) 

Stove,  Gas  Stove  and  Gasoline  Stove  Manufy. . 

Oilcloths,  Stocks  of 

Oilcloth  Manufy  (see  Floor  Cloth  No.  917) 

Oiled  Clothing  Manufy 

*  *        Stocks,  hung  for  ventilation 

Oleomargarine  Manufy 

Opera  Houses  (see  Theatres,  No.  1547) 

Optical  and  Mathematical  Instruments  (see  Inst.  1078) 
Organ  and  Piano  Manufy 


(( 


<( 


(( 


f* 


<< 


(( 


(< 


<< 


<* 


(( 


li 


n 


it 


ft 


it 


ti 


ti 


^Bm  Boeciflo  Schedule  for  Claae. 


Add  for  Add 
BoUd'g 
Rate. 


Cents. 

25 

100 


150 
50 


400 

75 

100 

25 

50 


10 
50 
10 
25 


125 

50 

150 

200 

10 


50 

5 

100 

25 

50 

200 

100 

800 


400 
50 


300 
150 
100 
100 
175 

160 


for 
cont*iit8 
Bate. 


Cents. 

250 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


200 

75 

50 

125 

125 

200 

90 

75 

90 

50 

100 

75 

100 

100 

100 

45 

35 

20 


50 

70 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

200 


200 

50 

50 

100 

150 

100 

60 

175 

150 


No. 

1256 
1257 


1258 
1259 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1268 
1264 

1265 
1266 


1269 


1270 
1271 
1272 
1278 


1274 
1275 
1276 
1278 
1279 
1280 

1281 


1282 
1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continaed. 


** 


ti 


«« 


<( 


«< 


<< 


Organs  in  Churches  (see  also  Churches,  No.  676 ). . . . 

**       Stocks  of  (see  Musical  Instruments) 

Overalls,  Manuf y 

Oyster  packing  (see  Canning,  No.  614) 

Packing  Box  Manuf  y  (see  Box  Manuf  y,  No.,  549). . 

Pail  Manuf  y  (see  Bucket  Manuf  y,  No.  580,  581,  582) 

Paint  and  Color  Works,  Water  Colors 

«*         '•       Oil  •*      

Benzine  Paints 

Manuf  y.  Mixing 

and  Oil  Stores,  retail 

Dry  Colors,  Stocks  of 

Wholesale,  in  cans.    No  Oils  drawn 

If  Oils  drawn  add  75  cents. 

Painter,  House 

"       Sign 

Painting  Ilazard  in  Manufacturing  Risks  no  benzine 
or  naphtha  used,  add  to  rate  of  risk 

' '        Benzine  or  Naphtha  used,  add  to  rate  of  risk . 

Panoramas  and  Cycloramas  (see  Cyclo.  No.  787) 

Paper  Bags  Manuf  y  (see  Bag  Factories,  No.  453), . . . 

Boat  "     

Box  Manufactories  (see  Box,  546,  547) 

Car  Wheel  "         (see  Car  Wheel,  No.  629) 

Embossing  Note  (see  Embossing,  No.,  850).  . . 

Hanging  Manuf  y  (see  Wall  Paper,  No.  1621). 

Stocks  (see  Wall  P.,  No.  1622) 

Mills*    using  mixed  rags 

White    **     exclusively* 

Straw,  Jute,  Rope,  &c 

Wood  Pulp 

Pail  Manuf  y  (see  Bucket,  No.  581) 

Patterns,  Stocks  of  (see  Patterns,  No.  1287). . . 

Rulers 

Stocks  of,  wholesale  (no  rags  or  scraps) 

with  cutting  and  gilding 

no  cutting 

with  wrapping  and  twine 

Rags  and  scraps  in  bales,  no  sorting 

or  baling  (see  Rags) 

with  Rag  sorting  and  baling 

Parasols  (see  Umbrellas  and  Parasols  1599) 

Passementerie,  bead  work  (see  Bead  Work,  No.  485). 

Paste  Manuf  y  (see  No.  1217) 

Patent  Leather  Manuf  y 

Medicines,  Stocks  (see  Medicine  Pat.) 

•*  Manuf  y,  power  and  heat 

**  **         cold  process,  few  hands.. 

Patterns,  Dress,  Paper,  Manuf  y 

Stocks  of 

Shoe,  Manuf  y  (see  Shoe  P.) 

Wood, 

Pawn  Brokers. . . 

Peanut  Factories 


Add  fori  Add  for 
Baild*g  cont*nta 


Rate. 
Cents. 


25 


«( 


it 


<( 


it 


it 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


it 


It 


It 


it 


ti 


It 


€t 


*t 


tt 


ti 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


*t 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


it 


<  < 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


50 

100 

200 

100 

50 

20 

20 

50 
40 

50 
100 
50 
25 
50 

75 

15 

125 


150 
50 

250 
75 
75 


15 
5 
20 
15 
15 

15 
75 


200 
50 
75 
25 
25 


50 
100 

15 
100 


Rate. 
Cents. 

75 
100 

75 


75 
100 
100 
100 
100 
55 
40 

75 
60 

50 
100 
150 

76 
100 

50 

85 

125 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

150 

60 

70 

65 

60 

60 

65 
125 

75 

150 
100 
100 
100 
150 
150 
100 
75 
70 
100 


*8m  Spedfle  8Gh«diil«  tot  CUm. 
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OBABOBS  FOR  OOCUPANCT,  cootbiiied. 


12d4 
1295 
1296 

1297 
1296 
1299 


1302 
1308 
1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 


1308 
1309 

1310 
1311 
1312 

1313 
1314 

1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 


1323 


Add  for 

Biiad*g 

Rate. 


1324 

1326 
1827 


« 


No. 

1292     Pearl  Goods  Manufacturj.    No  Vegetable  Ivory.. 
1298     Peg,  Shoe»  Skewer,  and  Toothpick  Manuf  y 

Pencil,  Lead,  Manuf  y  (see  Lead  Pencil,  No.  1122). . 
Penitentiaries  and  State  Prisons  (see  Prisons,  No.  1859) 

Workshops,  No.  1360 
Pen  Manufy,  Gold  (see  Gold  Pens,  No.  992) 

•'         Steel 
Perfumery  Manufy,  cold  process 

Stores. 
Periodical  Dealers  (see  also  News  Dealers,  1288) 
Phosphate  Mills 

Photo  Engraving,  Process  Work 
*•  **  with  wet  plate,  electrotyping,  &c. 

ISOOjPhotographers,  Stock,  Supplies  and  Fixtures,  exclude 

Dry  Plates 
on  Negatives  (see  No.  1282) 
*•  Dry  plates 
Supplies,  Manufy  of 
Piano  Manufy  (see  Organ  and  P.  Manufy,  1255).... 
Pianos  and  Organs,  Stocks  of,  with  repairing, 

no  repairing,  (see  No.  1222) 
Pickers,  Cotton.    Safely  arranged,  fire-resisting  con 

struction,  dust  conveyers,  casks  of 
water  and  pails  provided 

If  sprinkled,  deduct  40  %. 

"  Fire-proof  construction 

Wool.    Deduct   25    per   cent,  from  above 
rates. 

Jute,  Hemp,   Flax,   Upholstering  material, 

etc 

Pickle  Manufy,  with  soldering 

**      Stocks  of  (see  Warehouse,  No.  2726) 

Picture  Frames,  manufacturing,  gilding,  etc.  (see  also 

Frames) 

"  Stores,  no  framing,  except  for  own  trade. . . . 
Pictures  on  exhibition  or  Storage 
Pie,  Cake,  and  Bread  Bakeries  (see  Bakeries,  No.  458) 
Piers,  Wharves  and  Bulkheads,  covered 

"    Mdse.  thereon 
uncovered 

"  Mdse.  thereon 
Pin  Manufy 

Pipe  Cutting  (Gas  and  Steam) 

Dndn  and  Sewer  MTy  (see  Drain  Pips,  Na  800). 

Iron,  Manufy  (see  No,  1082). 

Pipes,  Meerschaum,  Smokers'  Articles,  etc.  (see  1480) 

Pitch  (see  Asphalt,  No.  438) 

Planing  Mills,  Steam  Power 

Charge  for  exposure  of  Drying  Hazaid 
No.  814,  Painting  Uazard.  12^,  Bofler 
Room,  527. 

"  *•     Water  Power 

Plants  (see  Florist,  No.  919). 

Plaster  Works 

Statuary  and  Casts. 


«< 
« 


«« 


(< 


Oenti. 

10 

100 

100 
200 

25 

50 

25 

10 

10 
175 

25 

50 

10 


25 

150 

50 


100 
50 


200 
50 


80 
25 


50 
25 


50 
25 
100 
25 
10 

850 


800 


>•••  t 


50 
80 


Add  for 

oont*nto 

Rate. 

Centa. 

65 

100 

100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

65 

90 

75 

75 
100 

90 
200 
800 
100 
150 
100 
100 


150 
150 


200 

150 

75 

100 
100 
100 


125 

100 
75 
50 
60 
50 
75 

100 


100 
800 

too 

100 


^^  €!pM&&A  %lSbl^^Q^  tot  CSlH^ 


10. 

1828 
1829 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 

1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 

1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 

1350 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 

1856 
1857 
1858 


1859 
1860 
1861 

1862 

1962 

1868 
1864 
1865 

u 

1866 
1867 


CHAB6BS  FOR  OCCUPANCT,  continued. 


<« 

« 

«« 
<« 


Plated  Ware,  Stocks  of 

'*     Manufy 

Plate  (Name)  Maker,  with  plating 

**      Engraving  only 

Printer 

Electro  and  Stereotype 

•'  "         in  vaults 

Solid  Silver  (see  No.  1468) 

Playing  Card  MTg,  (see  Card  No.  621, ) 

Plow  Manufy,*  hand  power 

steam    **     

•*  water    **    

Add  for  Painting,  1267, 
Drying,  814,  lk)ilerR.527. 

Plumbers'  and  Gasfitters'  Stocks,  with  handwork 

Plush  Manufy 

Pocket-books  and  Leather  Bags,  Stocks  of 

*       Manufy 

Police  Stations 

Policy  Shops 

Polishing  Materials,  Stocks 

Poorhouses  (sec  Almshouses,  No.  415,  416) 

Pork  Houses 

"         Rendering,  Steam  Kettle,  add  25  eta.. 
"         Smoke  Rooms,  not  cut  off,  add  50  cts. . 

Post  Offices 

Potteries 

Preserves  Manufy 

Print  and  Color  Works  (sec  also  Bleacher ies.  No.  512) 

Printers*  Ink,  in  cans  (see  Print.  Ink  Manufy,  1074) 

Roller  Manufy 

**        Supplies,  with  occasional  printing 

Printing,  Composing  only 

Foot-power,  card  and  small  job  printers.  . . 

€k)ld,  with  heat 

Heliotype  (see  Heliotype,  No.  1038,) 

Newspaper 

Solar 

with  power,  (steam  or  electric)  1  large  or  3 
small  presses 

add  5  cts.,  for  each  large  press,  up  to 

Prisons,  State,  Penitentiaries,  «&c.,  (see  Penitentiaries) 

Workshops.... 

Provisions,  Lard,  Produce,  Stocks  of,  no  smoking  or 

rendering.. . . 

*'      *'  if  smoking  and 
rendering  for  own  trade 

a  Public  Park  Buildings 

Public  Halls  (see  Halls) 

Pulley,  wood  and  Block  Mf  y  (see  Block  &  P.  No.  515) 

Pulp,  Paper,  Manufy  of 

•*       Wood        •*  wet  process 

«*  "  "  chemical,  sulphite  process... 

Pumping  Stations,  see  Water  Works,  1634 

Pump  Manufy,  Metal 

Wood,  (see  also  No.  515) 


769 

Add  forlAdd  tm 
Boild'g  cont'nto 
Rate. 


Cents. 


<« 
<« 
<( 
<< 
<« 
<« 

<< 


<< 


<« 


<( 


25 
25 
10 
25 


50 

100 

25 

25 

50 


50 


25 
25 

50 


100 
50 

125 
10 
50 
25 
15 
15 
25 
50 
50 
10 


<t 


«« 


Rate. 


40 

60 

75 

125 

100 

100 

200 

100 

5 

45 

25 

50 

75 

75 

100 

50 

150 

100 

25 

50 

75 

1^ 

Cents. 

75 

75 

50 

50 

50 
150 

10 


75 

100 

50 

50 
100 
50 
75 
25 
75 
75 

50 


25 

50 
75 
75 
60 

100 
75 
60 
60 
75 

100 
75 
90 


'^aee  Sptdflo  BchadaU  tot  CUm. 


CHABOKS  FOR  OCCrPANCT,  lonthiDed. 

Vt' 

Add  for 

No, 

100 

50 
25 
10 
50 
50 
50 

100 
50 
55 
75 
75 
30 
60 
60 
70 

■■      Carpet  We8ving(seeCarpet,  hand  p.  No.  641 

50 

m 

1378 

DcpolB,  Passenger,  Brick  or  Stone 

25 

25 
50 
50 

aoo 

75 
10 
25 
25 

15 
SOO 
100 
300 
300 
100 

aoo 

100 
10 

IWfl 

Btatiles  (Bi-e  Car  Stables,  No.  S23) 

1887 
18S8 
1889 

Property  generally— not  classified 

Itattan  Goods,  Manufy  of  (see  Bamboo,  461) 

"      Stockso!     (  "         ■'       463) 

75 
65 

1302 
1883 
1394 

1895 

1387 

hot       ■'       (  ■•    798).  . 

ne<hicllon  Works  (see  Quartz  Mills,  No.    1368) 

Ilefiuery,  OU(aee  Kerosene,  No.  lOM,  Jjirtl,  1118)  .. 

Sugar  (SCO  Sugar  Reflnerj-,  No.  1323) 

Reform  Schoola,  Houses  of  Refuge  &  Refonnntories 
"       •'    ■■  Work  Shops.  No.  1360 

4C 

50 
50 
200 

100 
100 
100 

13B9 

Stocks  of,  no  manufg  or  repalrtng. . . , 

so 

15 
10 
25 

100 
50 
25 

800 
75 

100 

300 
5 

150 
75 

Railroad 

1109 

Roofing  Slaterials,  Stocks  of,  no  toiling  of  tar.  &c.. 
Mnnury.  Aaphalt.  Pitch,  &o..  438 

so 

200 

Rosin.  Tar,  Naval  Stores,  &t.  (see  Naval  Stores,  1228) 

76 

•8«  esaeUto  Bdwdiil*  ror  Otm. 


CHABOEB  FOR  OCCUPAHCT,  contliiiud. 

200 

Addror 

eont'iKs 

l-enU. 

10 
V> 
50 
15 

5 

100 

so 

Manufy,  Ihnl  Goods(scoIndisRubbcrlOT2 
Soft       "     (  '•             "          1073 

M16 

Rugs,  excliiaivily  {s.'C  Carints) 

Saddlery  und  HameBs,  do  Collar  manufg  (see  Har 

50 

1417 

1418 

Ball  and  Rigging  llaniiry   U.ft8,  &«.  (««  Awning). . 

10 
20 
15 

5 
50 
7.1 

75 
1(H> 

25 

7.1 

rill 

2.10 

1.10 
50 

60 

Lager  Bier,  German  type.  No.  1 109 ) 

45 

142S 

Saltpetre,  in  bbls.  (see  W.irehoii.<!c  No.  2(119) 

"  surks  (no  empty  aiu-ka  to  lie  xtciriil  oi 
preinim-8)  (see  Wari'lioiisf,  So.  2«3I). . . 

2.1 

50 

1425 

Suiiitarin,  Water  Cutei.  &c.  (see  Water  Cure,  1834). . 
Baah,  Door  and  Blind  Manufy  (see  Blliiil  Ko.  613). . 

25 

linn 

I     " 

10 
10 
10 

100 
KM) 
10 

5 
1.10 

ItM) 

no 

25 

.TO 
75 

till 

143S 

Small  Country 

Second-hand  Stores,  Clothing  (see  Clothing,  Ko.  701 
Furniture,  (see  Furniture  9.10). 

15 

200 
200 

Segar  Stores,  (Bee  Cigars,  No.  «80,  681) 

tinn 

Shade,  Boiler.  Manufy  (see  Window  Sliaile,  No.  16.*> 

100 

I 

1111 

1445 
1446 

•■     at  wharf,  (see  No.  1815).... 100 eta 

Bhirt,  Collar  and  Cuff  Manufy.  without  laundry  723 
with           '■       .... 

75 
76 

»  specilic  Sdiedale  I< 


CHARQBS  FOR  OCCUPANCY, 


1448     Shoddy  MUlfl* 

IM9  "  "     with  picking 

1460  ■'       Storage 

1401     Sboe  and  Boot  Hanufy,*  Brick,  Steam  power . . 
1463        "  "  "  •'        Water    '      ... 

1453  "  *         Hand       •■      ... 

1454  "  "  "       Frame,  St«am      " 
14M        "              "           "  "       Water     "     ... 

1456  '■  "  "  "       Hand       "      ... 

1457  "    Manufry  in  mercantile  buildings,  in  cities,  less 
than  I'H)  immls 

"         If  morettianlOOtutnda.Bddonecc 

each  column  for  every  five  addjl.lonal 
men,  but  total  rate  not  to  exceed. . 
fTiibliiTifmi'ntiised  by  more  than 
hands  or  oil  dressing  add  10  cents. 

'    Counter  Manufy  (see  No.  708) 

'     Dn>8BiDg,  in  cans 

'    Findings  Manufy 

•    Malterand  Cobbler  (see  No.  710) 

'    PiitiL-ras  Miiiiurj  (see  Patterns,  No.  1288).. 

'    Peg  JIanuf'y  (ace  Peg,  No,  1298) 

1462  "     Stock, -with  cutting 

1463  Shoolitig  Galleries 

1484      Shot  Tnwer 

1465      Sbow  Case  Manufry,  (see  Wood-working  Schedule). 

Shuttle  and  Bobbin  Manufy  (see  Bobbin,  No.  025). , 

a  Silos 

Biyn  i'i.iiii  ..T  (sec  Painter,  No.  1286) 

Silk  Manuf  y» 

"    Stocksof,  cxclusivt'ly  (see  Dry  Goods) 

Silver  and  Platedware  Stocks  (see  Plated-warc,  1328) . , 

■■      Solid 

■'      Polish  Manuris 

Skate  Manufy 

Skating  Kinks  (see  liinks.  No.  140T) 

Skewer  and  Peg  Manufy  (ace  Peg  Manufy,  No.  1283)   ] 

Skin  Mills,  (ace  No.  781) 

Slate  and  Silicate  Manufy 

Slaughter  Houses,  large,  Abattoirs,  no  nuisances 

"  "        small,  butcher, 

Sleigh  Slanufy,  Driving 

Toy 

"      Stocks  of 

Slipper  Maniirrs 

Bmelters  ( see  Reduction  Works,  No,  13M ) 

Smoke  Houses,  Public,  Pork  House,  &c 

"  "         Private 

Smokers'  Articles,  Stocks  of 

■'  "        Manufy  of 

Snow  Shovtis,  wooden,  Manufy,  (see  No.  1576) 

Snuff  Manufy 

Soap  Manufy,  Laundry 

Toilet 

a     "      Powder  Manufy 

"     Stoctao! 

ScMpstonB(nT&\c  Uauuf^ 


•^M  BvMUn  %titwft<aik  b 


CHASOEB  FOR  OCCDFANCT. 


Soda  Fount^D  Hanuf 7 

■'      Water  '•       

Spice  MillB 

Spool  H&nuf'f 

Spongi'S,  Coral  and  Shells 

Sponging  (Situ m)  Works 

Sporting  Goods,  Stocks  of  (see  FirctumB,  etc.,  903 

"  "        Manuf  ry  (s«e  No.  443) 

Spring  Bed  Manuf  j 

Stabk'B,  Boarding  exclusively 

Car  (sec  No.  633  etc.) 

Expns3  (see  No.  868) 

"       Industrial,  Brewery,  Mills,  &e  

Hotel 

Livery,  (see  No.  1153) ', 

"       Mereantile,  Qroccr's,  Raker's,  &c 

"        Training 

Stair  Builders 

'    Rod  Manufy 

Stallions  (Bee  Live  Stock  No.  1 1S6) 

Stamp  and  Quartz  Mills  (see  QiiaHz  Mills,  1368). . . 

■       RtiblH-r  Maii.if>(seeNo.  1418) 

Starch  Manut'y,  Com,  Cen;al,  &c 

Potato 

SUte  Houses,  City  Halls 

Stationers'  Supplies,  Manufy 

Stationery  and  BookStores(3ee  Books  No.  &36).  ... 
Stave  and  HiarlingStAnufy  (for  Cooper,  see 783)... 

Steamboats,  Excursion l 

••  Laid  npt \'X 

"  Regular  trip  boats,  A  1  rating 1  $ 

Al-i-     ....l!4'- 

A2     "      ....3     ' 

A3Ji"      ....2'A" 

"  River,  carrying  cotton  or  naval  stores, . 

"  Tugs,  A  1  ralinf 1% 

'•      •■     Al}i"     IX" 

••       "      A3      "      3      " 

"      "     A3>i"     2)4" 

"  Dredges 3 

"  Derricks  (see  Derricks,  No.  790) ^J4 

1609     Btesm  Engines,  Fire  Engines  Stocks  of  (see  Engines) . . 

1510         '■        Giiuge  Manufy 

lBiq|a     "       ileatlng  Plante 

Steel  Works,  Bcssi'mer,  Au 

Stencil  and  Rubber  Stamp  Manufy  (see  No.  1413). . 

Sloek-yartis,  OattlcPcna 200  cts. 

Storage  Risks  (sec  Warehouse,  Nos.  948,   1623.  etc.). 
bigli  class  for  [leraonal  effects  Fur.  etc.,  948 

Stove  Foundry  (see  Foundry,  No.  933) 

"      Manufy  (see  Oil  Stove,  Gas  Stove,  No.  1347) 

I&lfls  Stores,  part  dwdliug.^ 

1B14     StOve«,  Hollow  wrirr.  Stocks  of,  no  tinshop 

1519          "  "    with  tinshop,  no  gasolene... 

IMfl         " "   wiUilJii-ghop  and  gaaoUne  ftTc-po^ 


««•  «b«eUs«ebMlala  (w  d^ 


tWlth  MltniWbKa  «a  Vi  vvnlntVI 


CHARQRS  FOR  OCCUPAHCT, 


Add  for' Add  ror 


Btraw  Board  Mill*  (sec  Paper,  No.  1878) 

"     Slochsot 

Goods  Mamiry*  (see  617) 

"      Stocka  of  Retail 

"      WliolpBule 

Studios,  ArtiKls'  (see  ArttBts*  Studios,  No.  436  ) 

ii^u gar  Houses,  on  plnntations 

of  MilkManuf'y 

Btfincry  , 

Surgical  Instniment  Hanuf'y  {see  lost.  No.  1077). , , 

SuRpenderltlAnurj 

Tuck  PftctoricB 

TagManufy,  Card  Board 

Metal,  with  acid 

Tailor,  Jlercliiint  (see  Mcrcbanl  Tailor) 

II,  with  cutting  and  bushelling 

iin^'8(s™  Nik  003)     

Talc  Manuf  J  (see  Soapstone,  No.  1485) 

~  "Back  Country" 

Bark,  In  or  near  Towns 

Extract,  in  or  near  Towns 

TapcWenviiig    No.  !0;i7) 

Tapestry  Weaving  by  hand 

Tar  Manufy 

Taverns  (see  Hotels) 

Taxidermist 

Tt-aniBlj^rs'  Office,  -with  atomgo  of  supplies 

Teas,  Coffee,  Spices,  etc.  (see  Coffee,  717,  718 ) 

Telegraph  Offices 

•    Switchboards 

Telephone  Offices 

"    Switchboards 

Manufy 

Tenement  Houses,  with  brick  shafts 

'       without  "        "     

'       Urst  floor  fireproof 

Tent  Makcra  (see  Awning  Manufy  No.  447 ) 

Terra  Cotla  AVorkn. 

Tlieatrca,*  Opera  Hoaaes,   "Pire-pnMjf  construction 


Theatrical  Goods  (see  Costumers,  No.  753) 

Thermometer  Mtiinify   N-i,  IfilT , 

Thread,  Cotton  and  Linen,  8to(.'ks , 

"  "  "       Manufy* 

•■      Bilk,  Manufy 

"  • '     Stocks 

Tiles  Manufy  

'•     Stocks  of 

Tin  Shop,  10  hands 

"      "       more  tlian  10  hands 

"      "       with  JapaoDing 

"      "       See  nest  page. 


CHARGES  FOB  OOCDPASCT,  BODtlnaed. 
TiDShopo.  Cont1nn«rt. 

GasoleQe  Pota,  (see  968) 

Cans,  Stoi:k — no  work 

*    Plale  Manuf  y 

Tinware,  StoTcH,  etc.  (see  Stoves) . 

Tobacco  and  t'igurs,  rutiiil  (see  Cigars,  No,  680). . 

"        Banis,  Country 

"         Ciiirwing,  in  f'liland  boxes 

"       Leaf,  Foreign,  iutiluls.  bbls.  or  cases. . . 

"  "  '■         in  cerDonaOrljales 

"  "    Domestic  tn  hbds.,  bblsorcases... 

"  "  "  "  ceroons  or  bales 

'*        Manufactory,  Fine  Cut 

Plug 

Pipe  Factories,  Clay 

"  "  "  Meerscbaum 

Wood,  Cob,  &c 

"       Plug,  (See  Wartbouse) 

"       Prise  Houses 

"       Stemmcrius 

Toboggan  Manufy 

Slides 

ToolManuf'yEdge,  (seeNo.  632) 

Wood 

Toothpick  Wocxlcn,  M'fy  (sec  Peg  and  S.  No.  1293). 

Tortoise  Slifll  ManuTy,  with  bent 

"  ■'  "        without  heat 

Tow.  in  bales  (see  Ilump,  No,  1040 ) 

Town  Halls  (see  Ko.  1500) 

Toys,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  open  stock 

"         "  "       inii'k'gs,  notcxce(.-ding25.fopcn 

"     one  man  loiii-hiiig  up 

"      Munuf'y  

Training  Stable  (see  Stable  Na  1493,) 

Trimmings,  Buttons,  etc.,  Stocks  of  (sec  Buttons,  603) . . 

Tripe  Munuf'y  

Trunks,  Manufactory 

"       Stocksof  no  manufacturing 

"         Willi  rcpiiiring 

Truss  and  Crutcli  FiKtiiry 

Tub  Manufy 

Tug  Boats  (see  No.  IMT) 

Turkish  and  Itusslan  Bath  Kstalilishments  (No.  4W). 

Turning.  Ivory  (see  Ivory  No.  lOM) 

"        Wood(  ■'  Wood  Turning) 

Turpentine,  in  bbls.  (see  1388) 

"  Distillery 

Twines,  Cord,  Rope,  vU:.,  StiKiks  of  (see  Ilo|>c.  1411) 

Type  Foundries  (see  Foundry,  No.  933) 

"     Slixiksof, .     

Type  writer  Factory 

"  Repiuring 

Ribbon  Muniify 

"  Stock,  Supplies 


B  OCCUPAMCT,  coDtiiianl. 


Umbri^llas  and  Parasols,  ManuFy,  covering,  no  slick 

work  (seeC,  &U.  f 

"  "  "  "     with  stick  work . . 

Undertakers,  no  work  other  than  flolshirig  for  funeral 

orders 

"  Avith  finishing,   varnishing,  etc.,  I 

Upholsterera'  Stocks,  without  manufacturing... 

"  with  manuf&cturing,  10  luinds  or 

"  more  than  10  hands,   add  1  cl.  to 

column  for  cvcrjr  3  hands  ia  excess 

"  using  jitte,  exct^lsior  or  grass,  add  50 

cents  to  first  column 

"  it  picker,  power,  add 100  ce 

■'  ■'       "       hand        '■ 35    ' 

"  Hair  only 

Varnish  Manuf' y 

"        Stocks  of 

Vegetable  Ivory  Stocks 

Veneers,  Manut'y 

Stocksof 

Vessels  (see  also  Steamboats) 

at  "Wharves  or  Piers 100 

"       in  port,  restrictions  as  to  petroleum  or  ai 
Ijingne&foilrednery,  oil  yard.  t&c..lO0 

"       on  the  ways,  repairing.  &c 13S 

Vinegar.  Cider  Apple  and  Pniit,  ManuFy,  (877). . 

"        (Alcohol  Process)  "        

Waiidingand Batting  M'Fy  (see Batting  and  W.   484 ) 

Wagon  and  Curt  Manuf  y ,. 

Wall  Paper  Manufy  (see  Paper  Hanging  Factory), 

"  Blocks  o(  (see  Paper  Hanging) 

■\VA.BEBOD8Bs9TORAQElforconfntsseeNofl.  1800.  etc) 
"  Country,  Brick , 

"  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mill 

Flour  Mill  

Washing  and  Wringing  Machine  Manufy 

Waste,  clean.  Cotton 

"  "      Woolen 

Watch  Case  Maker , 

"      Diul  and  FaceManuTy 

"      Manufy , 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  (SCO  Clocks,  No.  688). 

Water  Cures,  Sanitaria  (see  Sanitaria.  No.  1425) 

"      W<'rl!B,  Pumping  Stations,  Ac 

■Wax  Factories 

"     Figure  Makers 

Weaving  Mills"  (see  Noa,  759,  167S) 

Tape 

Webbing  Maiuify  (see  Elastk:  Qoods,  No.  836) 

Whalebone  Worker 

Wharf-boats 

Wharves  and  Piers  (see  Piers  and  Wharves) 
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1640 

1641 

1642 

1648 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 
:648 
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652 
668 

654 
656 
656 
657 


658 
659 
660 
660 

661 
662 
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668 

664 

665 
666 


667 
668 
669 
"a 
670 
671 
672 
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Wheelbarrow  Manuf  y 

Wheel  Manufy  ( Hub  and  Spoke,  No.  1061 ) 

Wheelwright  &  Blacksmith,  (See  Blacksmith  No.  509) 

Whips,  Manufy  of 

Stocks  of  (see  Canes,  No.  610 ). . . 

Whiskey,  in  barrels,  in  stores 

brick  warehouses 

framef 

ironclad 

stove  heat    for  ageing  process 

steam     " 

White  Lead  Works 

"      Qoods,  Sheetings  and  Muslins,  in  cases 

Wig  Maker  (see  Hair  Goods  No.  1015 ) 

Willow- ware  and  Basket  Maker  (see  Basket  No.  478) 

**     Stocks  (see  No.  1661) 

Windmill  Manufy,  Metal 

**  "  Wood 

Window  Glass  ( see  Glass  No.  975  ) 

Shade  Manufy 

"     Roller  and  Fixtures,  Manufy 

"     Stocks 

Wineries,  Wine  Vaults,  &c 

Wines  and  Liquors  (see  Liquors,  Nos.  1148,  1150). . . 

retail,  No  Bar  (see  No.  1148). . . . 

Wire  and  Wire-fence  Manufy 

work  Manufy 

"     and  Wire  Screen  Stocks 

a      "    Screen  Manuf  y 

Wood  (see  Cord  Wood) 

and  Willow  Ware  Stocks 

Bending  Works 

Carpet  Manufy  (see  Carpet  No.  642 ) 

Carving  (see  Carving,  No.  648 ) 

Pulp  Manufy  (see  Pulp  No.  1865,  1365a) 

Turning,  (see  Turning  No.  1591) 

Workers,*  not  elsewhere  specified,  Steam  pow- 
er (Boiler  and  Dry  Room  outside). . 

not  elsewhere  specified,  Steam  pow- 
er (lioiler  and  Dry  Room  inside) 

not  elsewhere  specified,  Water  power 

Hand 

Yard  and  Coal  Yard  (see  Coal  and  W.,  No.  714) 

Wooden  Pulleys  (see  Pulleys,  No.  1363) 

**        Ware  Manufy 

Wool,  in  bales  or  bags 

Pulling 

Scouring 

Woolen  Clippings 

Goods,  Cloths,  etc.,  in  packages 

Mills.*  First  Class, Modern  mill  construction. 
Brick  or  Stone,  open  finish,  no  furring 
on  walls  or  concealed  spaces  between 
floors ;  heavy  beams,  double  flooring ; 
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Add  for!  Add  for 
Bnild'g  conrnts 


Rate. 


Cents. 

200 
150 

75 
100 

10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

50 

40 
200 
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50 

100 

250 

5 

100 

150 

25 

25 

25 

50 

25 

5 


25 
200 
150 

25 
150 
125 

200 

600 
175 
150 
100 
75 
200 


250 


50 


Rate. 


Cents. 

150 
150 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


100 
80 
76 

100 

50 
50 
55 
75 
100 
75 
75 

75 

100 

25 

45 


100 
100 
100 
125 
100 
50 

100 

200 
75 
50 
25 
75 

100 
20 
50 

150 
40 


ff^  Aiifrnitmtiti  between  frame  and  brick  will  be  meawiTedVp  the\>^!i\diaa  t%>fc\ft\>^  i^»^ 

•See  Specific  Schedule  tor  CUin. 
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1673 

1674 
1675 
1676 


16-^^ 
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1678 


1679 
1680 

1681 
1682 

1683 
1684 
1685 

1686 
1687 


CHARGES  FOR  OCCUPANCY,  continued. 


Add  for;  Add  for 
Balld'g  conVntM 


Rate. 
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Woolen  Mills,  continued. 

staircases,  elevators,  pickers  and  dr^ 
inff  process  cut  oflf — latter  by  cold  air 
only  ;  using  pure  wool  stock,  no  shod 
dy,  cotton  or  mixed  stock 

Woolen  Mills*  First  Class.    Weaving  only,  buying 

warps  and  yams ;  no  picking  or  spin- 
ning  

First  Class.  Using  mixed  clean  cotton 
stock,  no  shoddy 

First  Class.  Using  mixed  stock  with 
shoddy 

Second  Class.  Good  construction, 
mill  floors  not  double  or  with  heavy 
beams:  staircases  and  elevators  not 
cut  off,  but  pickers  and  dry-rooms 
separatexi  ;  using  pure  wool  stock 

Second  Class.  Using  mixed  stock  or 
shoddy 

Third  Class.  Ordinary  construction, 
plastered  ceiling,  furred  walls,  poor 
fire  appliances,  old  machinery,  eleva- 
tors and  staircases  not  cut  off,  &c., 
&c.,  Decline 

Frame,  Steam  power 

Water    "      

Waste,  (see  Waste  No,  1630 ) 

Worsteds  and  Fancy  Wools,  Stocks  of 

Wrappers  (Ladies')  Manufy 

Wringing  Machine  Manufy,  (see  No.  1628) 

Yachts,  Sail 75  cents. 

Steam  or  Electric 100 

Yeast  Manufy 

Yankee  Notions,  (see  Notions  No.  1236) 

Yarns,  Cotton  and  Wool,  excluding  Jute 

Zinc  Manufy 

Zylonite  Factory,  same  as  Celluloid,  No.  649. . 


Centa. 


<< 
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(( 


Rate. 


Centi. 


*See  {Specific  i»cbedule  for  Clasa 


INSURANCE  OF  MERCHANDISE  IN  WAREHOUSES, 

PUBUC  STORAGE  STORES,  ETC 

(With  Alphabetical  List.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  losses  (over  90^  in  city 
warehouses  other  than  fibre,  protected  by  fire  departments,)  are 
partial,  it  follows  that  the  relative  susceptibility  to  damage  of 
the  various  kinds  of  contents  is  vitally  important,  as  it  would 
indicate  the  relative  salvage  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  whatever 
differences  exist  in  the  goods  before  a  fire  would,  unless  they 
are  totally  destroyed,  be  found  reflected  in  the  differences  in 
salvage  after  a  fire.  This  fact  proves  that  the  rates  on  the  var- 
ious contents  of  warehouses  should  be  discriminating,  and  that 
where  they  are  not — all  merchandise  being  rated  at  some  aver- 
age figure,  (which  must  necessarily  be  a  maximum  high  enough 
for  the  most  damageable  class,) — injustice  will  be  done  to  those 
classes  on  which,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  goods  them- 
selves or  of  the  packages  which  enclose  and  protect  them,  the 
greatest  salvage  may  be  expected. 

The  necessity  for  a  round  or  average  rate  for  a  stock  of  mer- 
chandise in  a  private  store  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  general 
character,  such  as  Groceries  or  Dry  Goods,  for  example,  where 
only  small  quantities  of  each  class  of  goods  are  to  be  found,  does 
not  obtain  in  a  public  warehouse,  where  the  entire  consignments 
of  a  merchant,  year  in  and  year  out,  may  be  confined  to  a  single 
line  of  goods  in  a  uniform  kind  of  package,  which  he  can,  just 
as  well  as  not,  specify  in  his  policy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  merchant  having  a  valuable  invoice 
in  a  public  warehouse,  of  Raw-Hides  or  of  China  Clay  or  Fullers' 
Earths  in  barrels,  willing  to  limit  the  application  of  his  policy 
by  specific  description  of  the  goods  and  the  package  protecting 
them,  should  pay  the  same  rate  as  another  having  Leaf  Tobacco 
or  Toys. 
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No  system  for  rating  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  ware- 
houses by  an  average  rate  and  an  indefinite  form  of  policy  can 
be  either  just  to  all  merchants  or  safe  for  underwriters.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  charges  the  hazard  of  undesirable  risks  to  the 
owners  of  preferred  classes  and,  on  the  other,  it  leaves  an  msur- 
ance  company  in  ignorance,  until  after  a  loss,  as  to  whether  it 
has  an  unduly  large  line  on  an  exceptionally  damageable  class 
of  merchandise,  or  an  unduly  small  line  on  an  exceptionally 
good  class  of  merchandise.  In  ignorance  of  what  it  may  be  in- 
suring under  some  indefinite  and  general  form  of  poUcy,  it  must 
either  unduly  restrict  its  lines  to  be  prudent,  or  inordinately  in- 
crease them  at  the  risk  of  having  a  heavy  loss  on  a  subject  of 
insurance  peculiarly  susceptible  to  damage  from  smoke  or  water. 
There  may  be  just  as  much  difference  between  two  different 
classes  of  merchandise  in  the  same  warehouse,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  fire  department,  as  between  two  different  manufac- 
turing risks. 

Where  all  kinds  of  merchandise  in  a  warehouse  are  insured 
at  an  average  round  rate,  there  will  be  temptation  either  to  cut 
the  rates  on  the  more  desirable  classes  or  to  pay  an  extra  broker- 
age or  commission  to  secure  them  at  the  tariff.  Any  other 
system  of  rating  than  that  which  justly  measures  the  hazard  of 
each  risk  is  practically  on  a  par  with  the  scheme  of  a  99-cent 
bargain  counter,  from  which  few  intelligent  person  select  50-cent 
articles.  If  rates  are  accurately  equalized  or  adjusted  there  will 
be  no  choice  between  hazards,  and  the  temptation  to  cut  rates 
or  to  pay  extra  brokerages  for  selection  will  be  almost  entirely 
removed.  Even  if  any  competitor  should  prefer  a  particular 
class  or  stock,  his  associates,  having  faith  in  the  adjustment  of 
prices,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  his  preferences;  they  would 
be  as  willing  to  Uike  one  risk  as  another  and,  therefore,  those 
which  he  should  leave. 

The  specific  rating  of  the  following  schedule  will  relieve  the 
Companies  of  the  trouble  to  which  they  are  now  subjected  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  their  policies  are  covering  under  preva- 
lent, general,  blanket  forms,  such  as  "Merchandise,  hazardous 
and  extra  hazardous,"  &c.  If,  as  in  the  following  tariff^  the 
rates  named  for  these  general  forms  are  higher  than  those  for 
preferred  classes  specifically  insured,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 


LINES.  TBI 

investigate.  The  underwriter  can  rest  assured  that  the  mer- 
chant will  declare  his  goods  if  he  has  a  low-rated  stock,  and  if 
he  does  not  and  asks  for  the  general  form  of  policy,  the  Company 
will  secure  a  proper  rate  and  be  able  to  determine  its  line. 

LINES. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  some  underwriters  would 
be  tempted  to  take  the  highest  rated  risks  because  they  would 
yield  the  largest  premiums ;  but  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  line 
should  be  regulated  by  the  rate  if  the  latter  is  based  upon  accur- 
ate methods  of  measure.  The  liability  to  total  or  excessive  losses 
on  particular  risks,  and  the  frequency  of  fires,  etc.,  which  enter 
into  questions  of  line  are  measured  in  the  rate,  and  the  rate  is, 
therefore,  the  best  evidence  of  what  a  line  should  be. 

For  example,  if  the  line  of  an  underwriter  on  a  class  of  mer- 
chandise rating  at  25  cents  be  $20,000,  his  line  on  a  class  rating 
at  1^  should  not  be  over  $5,000,  and  on  a  class  of  merchandise 
rating  at  2^  should  not  exceed  $2,500.  In  other  words,  having 
fixed  the  maximum  line  which  he  would  carry  on  a  non-hazard- 
ous risk,  the  amount  of  insurance  which  the  premiiun  on  such  a 
risk  would  pay  for  on  a  higher  rated  risk  would  be  the  proper 
line  for  the  greater  hazard.  In  the  foregoing  illustration,  $50, 
the  premium  of  the  maximum  line  for  the  minimum  hazard, 
would  pay  for  $5,000  on  a  1^  risk  and  only  82,500  on  a  2^  risk. 

An  underwriter's  line  in  a  particular  warehouse  therefore, 
may,  be  said  to  be  *'fuir'  when  he  has  secured  the  proper  pre- 
mium, graded  according  to  the  classes  covered,  no  matter  what 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  may  be.  If  the  rates  are  properly 
graded  the  question  of  amount  insured  would  not  determine  his 
line,  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  full  if  he  had  $15,000  on  a 
25-cent  class,  but  would  be  more  than  full  if  he  had  87,500  on  a 
1^  class.  His  loss  on  a  $20,000  policy  on  crude  rubber  would 
not  be  greater  than  on  a  $5,000  st(X*k  of  toys. 

Under  such  a  system  of  rating  as  is  here  proposed  an  under- 
writer can  easily  regulate  his  lines,  which  must  always  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  goods  covered.  It  is  the  probable 
amount  of  loss,  and  not  the  actual  amount  of  insurance^ 
which  determines  what  a  line  should  be. 

Thus  not  only  lines,  but  rates  and  premiums,  would  be  e<j[ual- 
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ized,  and  the  Company  taking  a  non-hazardous  risk  at  the  lower 
rate  would  have  as  much  premium  as  a  Company  taking  the 
more  hazardous  risk  at  the  higher  rate.  There  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  inducement  to  an  intelligent  underwriter  to  take  the 
higher  rated  risk,  as  he  would  not  secure  a  larger  premium,  and 
a  correct  system  of  rating,  which  properly  measured  all  risks, 
would  practically  remove  all  differences  and  the  temptation  to 
make  selection,  either  by  cutting  rates  or  paying  extra  com- 
missions. 

Rules  of  Warehouse.  A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  warehouse, 
not  exceeding  10^,  at  No.  127,  if  the  rules  of  the  warehouse  ex- 
clude other  parties  than  the  warehouseman  or  his  employees 
(ensuring  disinterested  custody)  and  provide  for  the  use  of  cov- 
ered lights;  prohibiting,  also,  smoking,  fires,  matches,  etc.,  (see 
Warehouse  Rules,  N.  Y.  Board.) 

Arrangement  of  Merchandise.  Where  the  rules  of  the  ware- 
house agreed  to  by  the  warehouseman  require  clear  alleys  from 
windows  and  doors  so  that  not  only  may  fires  be  quickly  dis- 
covered from  the  street,  but  (what  is  more  important  still)  that 
water  thrown  by  the  fire  department  may  reach  all  portions  of 
a  room,  a  clear  space  of  three  feet  between  the  top  of  merchan- 
dise piles  and  the  ceilings  being  maintained,  the  basis  or  key 
rate  of  the  warehouse  may  be  reduced  ten  per  cent. 

This  matter  of  disposition  or  arrangement  of  merchandise  on 
the  various  floors  of  a  building  is  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  fire  hazard.  On  a  well  traveled  thoroughfare,  the  discovery 
of  a  fire  by  the  passers-by,  even  in  the  daytime,  may  be  delayed 
if  the  merchandise  is  piled  in  front  of  window  openings  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  view  and  prevent  water  from  reaching  interior  fires. 

Rates  on  Merchandise.  To  secure  the  rate  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  stock,  the  particular  merchandise  and  its 

PACKAGE  MUST  BE  DECLARED   OR  SPECIFIED,  and   the  poUcy 

must  not  contain  any  general  tenn,  such  as  ^^and  other 
merchandise y  hazardous  and  extra  hazardous^^^  or  ''"other 
merchandise  not  more  hazardous.''^  Where  such  indefinite 
phrases  are  used,  the  policy  not  being  limited  in  its  application 
to  the  particular  goods  for  which  the  rate  is  specified,  the  rate 
for  general  merchandise  must  be  charged;  (see  Merchandise," 
No.  2093.)     Thus,  if  the  application  of  the  policy  is  limited  to 
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Crude  Rubber,  specifically  insured,  the  addition  to  the  rate  of 
the  building  will  be  10  cents — ^that  named  for  Crude  Rubber 
No.  2203,  but  if  the  wording  of  the  policy  is  "Crude  Rubber  and 
other  merchandise,  hazardous  and  extra  hazardous,"  or  ''mer- 
chandise principally  Crude  Rubber,"  the  figure  should  be  that 
for  "Merchandise,"  No.  2093. 

POISONS. 

To  secure  the  separation  from  other  merchandise  of  such  sub- 
stances as  Arsenic,  Paris  Green,  Asafoetida,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
would  poison  or  injure  food  stocks;  and  of  acids,  fibre  and  other 
ignitible  and  combustible  substances,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
charge  higher  rates,  as  has  been  done  in  the  following  table, 
where  they  are  stored  with  other  goods,  and  a  lower  rate,  suffi- 
cient to  measure  their  own  probabilities  of  damage,  where  they 
are  separately  stored  with  goods  only  of  like  kind.  The  ware- 
houseman, even  with  a  desire  to  keep  his  agreement,  might  not 
succeed  in  excluding  poisons;  but  if  these  were  rated,  as  in  the 
following  table,  at  double  the  rates  of  separate  storage,  they 
would  naturally  seek  such  separate  storage. 

Specific  Counter  Tariffs.  In  a  city  having  a  system  or  large 
number  of  warehouses,  a  specific  "counter  tariff"  may  easily  be 
arranged  and  printed,  which  will  save  computation  upon  each 
risk.  In  this  tariff  a  specific  basis  or  **key"  rate  for  each  ware- 
house can  be  determined  and  printed,  showing  the  net  figrmre, 
to  which  the  charge  to  obtain  the  stock  rate  is  to  be  added.  In 
this  basis  or  key  rate  the  deduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  building,  as  explained  at  No.  128  of  U.  M.  S.,  may 
be  made  which  will  save  deducting  it  from  each  stock  in  the  list ; 
it  making  no  difference,  of  course,  since  the  two  have  to  be 
added — the  key  rate  of  the  building  and  the  second  column 
charge  of  the  stock  to  get  the  stock  rate — whether  the  deduction 
be  made  from  the  key  rate  of  the  warehouse,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  deducting  from  every  stock  in  the  warehouse,  or 
from  each  stock  charge  before  adding  it  to  the  key-rate.  The 
charges  for  the  stocks  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  can  be 
added  to  the  printed  basis  rate  of  the  particular  warehouse  to 
get  the  proper  rate  for  any  stock  in  it. 

The  "ignitibility"  and  '^combustibihty"  features  of  hazardous 
goods  admitted  to  the  warehouse  can  be  provided  for,  as  to  their 
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effect  upon  other  stocks,  by  increasing  the  key-rate  according  to 
a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  storekeeper  as  to  what  merchan- 
dise he  will  exclude,  notably  such  as  fibre,  chemicals,  ethers, 
etc.  This  will  determine  the  grade  of  the  warehouse,  for  fixing 
the  basis  or  key-rate  for  all  contents  and  save  adding  the 
excess  hazard  of  all  other  stocks  to  the  one  to  be  rated. 

The  third  feature  of  each  stock — ^the  susceptibility  to  damage 
— ^is  the  only  one  included  in  the  following  table. 

The  following  illustration  will  serve  to  further  explain  the 
matter.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  unoccupied  rate  of  a  ware- 
house, No.  127  of  the  Schedule  is,  say,  45  cents;  this  would  be, 
imder  the  Universal  Schedule,  the  basis  for  rating  any  stock. 
To  it  would  be  added  the  excess  in  the  first  column  of  the  most 
hazardous  stock  over  that  of  the  stock  to  be  rated  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  second  column  charge  for  the  stock  to  be  rated,  first 
deducting  therefrom  one-fourth  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  build- 
ing, after  which  the  svun  total  would  be  reduced  by  such  per- 
centage deductions  as  the  risk  would  be  entitled  to  for  proximity 
to  hydrants,  city  fire  department,  extra  steamers,  water-towers, 
etc.,  (see  U.  M.  S.  rating  slip.)  Instead  of  making  all  these 
computations  necessary  for  each  stock  in  the  warehouse,  a 
uniform  key -rate  can  be  fixed  for  all  stocks  in  it,  by  taking  the 
rate  No.  127  of  the  Schedule,  increasing  it  for  the  occupancy 
hazard  (according  to  the  agreement  of  the  warehouseman  as  to 
whether  he  will  exclude  fibre,  chemicals,  etc.,)  then  deducting 
one-fourth  of  the  deficiences  of  the  building  and,  further,  such 
percentages  for  proximity  to  hydrants,  extra  steamers,  water- 
tower,  etc. ,  as  the  building  may  be  entitled  to,  the  result  being, 
let  us  suppose,  24  cents.  This  will  be  the  uniform  key-rate  of 
the  tcarehousey  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  second  column 
charge  of  the  following  table  to  obtain  the  rate  of  any  class  of 
merchandise  contained  in  it. 

For  example,  suppose  the  basis  or  key-rate  of  the  warehouse 
of  John  Doe  to  be  25  cents,  the  net  rate  for  Boots  and  Shoes  in 
cases  in  the  following  tariff,  No.  1995,  being  25  cents,  the  rate 
for  Boots  and  Shoes  in  John  Doe's  warehouse  would  be  50  cents. 
In  Richard  Roe's  warehouse,  the  basis  rate  of  which  is  40  cents, 
it  would  be  40+25  =  05  cents. 
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A   SHORTER  METHOD. 


How  to  use  the  following  table  and  to  determine  the  key^rate 

of  any  warehouse. 


Compute  the  rate  of  any  staple  stock  by  the  Universal  Mer- 
cantile Schedule — boots  and  shoes  in  cases,  No.  350,  for  example 
— ^in  the  warehouse  to  be  rated,  deducting,  at  No.  127  of  the 
Schedule,  10^  for  warehouse  occupancy,  and  adding  the  first 
column  charge  of  the  most  hazardous  st<x!k  admitted  to  the 
warehouse  under  the  agreement  with  the  warehouseman.  From 
the  rate  so  obtained  for  the  boot  and  shoe  stock  deduct  the  charge 
for  this  same  stock  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table 
(No.  1095.)  The  remainder  or  difference  will  be  the  key  or  basis 
rate  of  the  warehouse — a  figure  to  which  can  be  added  the  rate 
named  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table  for  any  other 
stock  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  such  stock  in  the  warehouse. 

For  example,  if  boots  and  shoes  in  warehouse  **A,"  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  would  pay  45  cents  under  the  U.  M.  S.,  deduct  25  cents, 
(the  rate  for  Boots  and  Shoes,  No.  1005,  in  the  following  Ware- 
house Schedule)  and  20  cents  will  be  the  key-rate  of  the  ware- 
house, to  which  30  cents  added  would  give  the  rate  for  carpets 
in  the  warehouse  (20+30)  50  cents;  45  cents  added  would  give 
the  rate  for  hardware  in  the  warehouse  (45+20)  05  cents;  10 
cents  added  would  give  the  rate  for  crude  rubber  (20+10)  30 
cents. 

As  already  stated,  each  of  the  warehouses  of  a  city  may  thus 
have  its  key-rate  determined  and  printed  in  an  alphabetical  Ust, 
when  the  following  table  for  stocks,  showing  the  relative  sus- 
ceptibility to  damage  feiiture  will  answer  for  such  warehouse. 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHEDULE. 

In  order  to  determine  what  would  be  the  average  rate  of  pre- 
mium obtained  on  the  total  merchandise  contents  of  a  warehouse 
computed  according  to  the  specific  rates  of  the  following  schedule 
on  the  distributicm  of  actual  quantities  of  merchandise  of  the 
various  kinds,  a  computation  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  mer- 
chandise imports  for  the  year  1802  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  total  values  of  merchandise  imports  for  the  year  were 
$530,538,112.     Of  this  amount,  $382,500,510  was  for  staples 
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divided  as  per  the  following  list.  The  remaining  $153,968,596 
represents  the  value  of  miscellaneous  goods,  which  would  rate 
somewhat  higher  as  an  average  by  the  schedule.  The  premium 
computation  on  the  actual  values  of  each  of  the  staple  articles 
named  was  made  according  to  the  rates  fixed  in  the  following 
Warehouse  Schedule  for  the  class,  taking  25  cents  as  the  basis 
or  key-rate  of  a  warehouse,  which  would  be  the  average  key- 
rate  of  the  majority  of  the  New  York  warehouses  under  the 
U.  M.  S.* 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  that  on  staples  like 
coflfee,  teas,  tobacco,  &c.,  taking  the  actual  values  of  each, — a 
total  value  of  $382,569,516 — ^the  premium  resulting  would  be 
$2,232,799.  Calculating  the  rate  according  to  the  tariff  rate  of 
the  New  York  Board,  60  cents  flat  for  all  contents,  the  premium 
resulting  would  be  $2,295,417,  showing  that  the  premium  ob- 
tained in  this  largest  warehouse  system  of  the  countrj^  according 
to  the  following  schedule  would  be  almost  identically^  the  same 
as  that  obtained  at  the  round  rate  of  60  cents  fixed  by  the  New 
York  Board.  Without  claiming  that  this  coincidence  is  either 
significant  or  remarkable,  it  is  certainly  interesting.  The  round 
rate  of  60  cents  is  the  result  of  the  combined  expert  judgment 
of  the  underwriters  familiar  with  the  largest  warehouse  system 
of  the  country,  and  the  specific  rates  of  the  various  classes  also 
indicate  their  views  as  to  the  relative  susceptibiUty  to  damage 
of  each  class. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  if  the  round  rate  of  60  cents  for  mer- 
chandise generally,  without  specification,  would  secure  practical- 
ly and  more  easily  the  same  premium,  little  is  to  be  gained  by 
entailing  upon  underwriters  the  extra  work  of  specifiying  mer- 
chandise, package  and  rate.  But  this  claim  overlooks  the  fact, 
first,  that  a  round  rate  which  may  be  twice  or  thrice  the  amount 
needed  for  such  classes  as  crude  rubber,  pig  lead,  metal  goods, 
boots  and  shoes  in  cases,  etc.,  and  grossly  inadequate  for  such 
damageable  stocks  as  leaf  tobacco,  millinery,  feathers,  chemicalB, 
toys,  etc.,  tempts  underwriters  to  cut  rates  for  the  preferable 
classes,  or  to  pay  extravagant  brokerage  to  secure  selection; 
second,  that  the  underwriter  cannot  know  what  he  is  insuring 

*In  the  case  of  a  warehouse  of  inferior  construction,  or  in  a  city  with  less 
efficient  fire  department  than  that  of  New  York,  the  key-rate  of  the  warehouse 
under  the  U.  M.  8.  would  of  course  be  higher. 
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and,  consequently,  cannot  regulate  his  line;  and,  third;  and 
most  imi)ortant,  that  it  ignores  the  rights  of  those  merchants 
who  own  the  less  damageable  property.  There  can  be  little 
claim  to  fairness  in  a  system  of  rating  which  charges  to  one  set 
of  merchants  the  insurance  burthen  or  tax  which  should  be 
borne  by  others. 
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ImportB  of  Leading  Articles  of  Herchandlee. 
Port  of  New  York,  for  a  single  year. 


Article. 


t» 


<t 


t( 


<( 


Value. 


Sugar 

Molasses    

Tea 

Coffee 

Wool  Goods,  Mfd .... 

Silk 

Cotton 

Flax       "  **.... 

Hides  and  Skins 

Tin,  block  etc 

*•    plate 

India  Rubber  and  Gut- 
tapercha  

Leather  and  Mfrs  of  L. 

Tobacco,  Leaf 

Mfd 

Precious  Stones 

Silks,  Raw 

Wool 

Wines 

Furs  and  Mfrs.  of  Furs. 

China,  Stone  &  Earth- 
en Ware 

Fursand  Fur  Skins  Un- 
dressed   


$  47,848.769. 

505,517. 
10,081,372. 

112,662,499. 

29,791,209. 

27,761,306, 

21,337,770. 
18,043,684. 

18,715,491. 

7,978,627. 

5,000,173. 

18,533,343; 
8,804,653. 

7,423,141. 

1,509,808. 

11,288,275. 

8,925»938. 
6,33^,821. 

6,842,574. 
6,068,245. 

4,745,825. 
2,369,476. 


All  other  articles  ,ex- 
clusive  of  coin  and 
bullion. 

Total  Imports, 


$382,569,516. 
$382,569,516. 


$153,968,596, 


Sctedule  rate 
for  class  in- 
cluding st5  cts. 

key-rate 
ot  building. 


$536,538,112. 


65  Cts. 

50  Cts. 
60  cts. 
55  cts. 
50  cts. 
85  cts. 
50  cts. 
50  cts. 
45  cts. 
40  cts. 
65  cts. 

35  cts. 
55  cts. 
85  cts. 
75  cts. 
85  cts. 

'55  cts. 
40  cts. 
85  cts. 
80  cts. 

60  cts. 

65  cts. 


60  cts. 


Premium. 


$    311,017. 

2,525. 
60,487. 

619,643. 

148,956. 

235,971. 
106,688. 

90,218. 

84,219. 

31,914. 
32,500, 

64.866. 

48,425. 
63,096. 

11,322. 

95.949. 
49,092. 

25.327. 
58,161. 

48,548. 

28,474. 
15,401. 


$2,232,799 
$2,295,417, 


OPERATION  OF  THE  WAREHOUSE  SCHEDULE 

(list   corrected   to   JANUARY   1903.) 

The  following  list  has  been  enlarged  over  former  editions,  as 
the  result  of  applications  of  New  York  merchants,  from  time 
to  time,  for  specific  rates  on  classes  of  merchandise  not  before 
enumerated  in  the  schedule.  They  are  the  result  of  more  than 
a  year  of  successful  operation  of  the  Warehouse  Schedule  in 
that  city,  and  the  list  with  these  additions  may  be  regarded  as 
reasonably  complete. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Schedule  the  warehouse  system  of 
New  York  has  been  materially  improved.  Buildings  have  been 
altered  by  the  correction  of  faults  of  construction  and  manage- 
ment. Drugs  and  chemicals  of  a  poisonous  or  nauseous  char- 
acter have  been  excluded  from  what  are  termed  the  Stipulated 
Warehouses,  and  also  those  of  an  explosive  character,  some  of 
which  are  harmless  when  segregated  and  prcperly  handled,  but 
dangerous  in  combination  with  organic  substances  like  sugar, 
sawdust,  etc. — potassium  chlorate,  for  example,  as  explained  on 
pages  395,  396  and  397. 

Where  the  following  stipulation  "A"  was  signed  by  the  ware- 
houseman a  low  rate  was  made  for  the  key  or  base  rate  of  his 
warehouse,  nothing  being  added  for  ignitibility  or  combustibility ; 
only  the  susceptibility  charge  being  added  to  the  key  or  base 
rate  of  the  warehouse  to  get  the  merchandise  rate,  and  the 
warehouses  whose  owners  signed  this  stipulation  are  known  as 
*  'Stipulated  Warehouses. " 

All  other  ("non-stipulated")  warehouses  pay  30  cents*  higher 
base  rate,  except  in  the  case  of  chemical  warehouses,  whose 
owners  sign  stipulation  *'B,"  agreeing  to  comply  with  its  re- 
quirements. On  these  warehouses  the  base  rates  are  increased 
15  cents.*     (See  Stipulation  ^''B".) 

*20  cts.  and  10  cts.  net  in  N.  Y.,  after  deductions  for  its  Fire  Department, 
extra  steamers,  water  towers,  «Scc, 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  under  this  scheme,  there  are  two  in- 
fluences at  work  to  keep  objectionable  merchandise  out  of  food 
stock  warehouses,  viz.,  first,  a  high  rate  for  the  goods  themselves 
when  stored  in  such  warehouses,  as  contrasted  with  a  lower  rate 
when  stored  elsewhere  and  in  warehouses  of  proper  conditions; 
and,  second,  a  higher  base  rate  for  a  * 'Stipulated  Warehouse" 
whose  owner  permits  the  storage  of  poisonous  or  explosive  sub- 
stances. Thus,  the  owner  of  drugs  and  chemicals  would  natur- 
ally seek  a  non-stipulated  or  chemical  warehouse  to  get  the 
lower  rate,  as  the  warehouseman  of  the  Stipulated  Warehouse 
would  naturally  decline  to  accept  merchandise  which  would 
immediately  raise  the  rate  of  everything  else  in  his  warehouse. 

The  plan  works  admirably,  and  New  York  underwriters  are 
no  longer  apprehensive  that  a  fire  in  a  warehouse  containing 
sugar,  flour,  tea,  coffee  or  other  food  stocks  would  result  in  a 
total  loss  on  these  stocks  because  of  the  leakage  from  poisonous 
substances,  which  would  cause  their  condemnation  by  the  Board 
of  Health. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  call  attention  again  to  the  necessity  of 
using  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  list  when  insuring  any  mer- 
chandise, as  a  general  form  would  otherwise  be  used  to  cover 
higher  rated  merchandise.  It  is  not  allowable,  therefore,  for 
instance,  to  insure  * 'linens"  where  "linen"  is  intended.  The 
word  "linens"  might  be  claimed  to  include  tablecloths,  doilies, 
napkins,  handkerchiefs,  etc. ,  for  which  higher  rates  are  named 
in  the  list.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tablecloths  manufactured 
expressly  for  individuals,  with  monograms,  etc.,  of  an  expensive 
character.  One  wealthy  lady  in  New  York,  having  a  fad  for 
fancy  linen,  has  two  tablecloths  which  cost  $2,000  apiece,  made 
by  hand  and  elaborately  decorated  with  lace,  etc.  In  order  that 
linen  merchants,  therefore,  might  not  have  to  pay  so  high  a  rate 
on  the  general  class  of  goods  kept  by  them  as  would  be  needed 
to  cover  such  valuable  articles  a  special  form  has  been  provided, 
which  excepts  linen  exceeding  in  value  two  dollars  per  square 
yard,  which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  forms. 

The  word  "goods,"  it  may  be  unnecessary  again  to  state,  must 
not  be  used. 

ILLUSTRATION- 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  column  charge,  i.  e.,  that 
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which  measures  ignitibility  and  combustibility,  is  omitted  in 
the  following  table.  This  charge  being  included  in  the  base 
rate. 

Let  us  conceive  of  three  separate  warehouses,  all  of  superior 
construction  and  built  exactly  alike,  and  all  rating,  without  any 
occupancy  charge  for  ignitibility  and  combustibility,  at  a  '*base 
rate'*  of  20  cents.  One  warehouse  is  set  aside  for  merchandise 
of  a  character  which  does  not  add  any  charge  for  occupancy ; 
such,  for  example,  as  flour,  tea,  coffee,  calicoes,  silks,  etc., 
which  we  will  call  Warehouse  **X,"  whose  owner  signs  the 
stipulation  "A." 

Warehouse  **Y"  accepts  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  will 
sign  no  stipulation  whatever.  The  addition  to  the  warehouse 
rate  to  get  the  base  rate  for  all  merchandise  in  this  warehouse 
will  be  30  cents,  making  the  base  rate  50  cents. 

The  third  Warehouse  *'Z"  will  take  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
but  the  owner  stipulates  (Form  B)  to  segregate  according  to 
the  pledge  (B,)  with  separating  fire  walls,  etc.,  and  restrictions  of 
arrangement,  and  handling,  all  those  chemicals  which,  in  com- 
bination with  others,  would  result  in  explosive  or  self-igniting 
compounds  or  which  would  poison  food  stocks  or  bleach  colored 
stocks.  In  view  of  such  stipulations  the  addition  for  ignitibility 
and  combustibility  is  1 5  cents,  making  the  base  rate  35  cents. 

We  would  then  have  three  warehouses  with  base  rates  as 
follows: 

"X"     ''Stipulated" 20.  cents. 

"Y"     Non-Stipulated 50      '' 

"Z"      Stipulated  Chemical  Warehouse  35      " 

To  these  base  rates  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  the  "sus- 
ceptibility" charge  in  the  accompanying  tables  to  secure  the  rate 
of  any  merchandise  named  therein.  As  objectionable  merchan- 
dise, poisons,  etc.,  are  rated  high  in  a  "Stipulated"  warehouse 
and  at  lower  rates  in  a  "Non-Stipulated"  or  in  a  "Stipulated 
Chemical"  Warehouse,  the  tendency  would  naturally  be  for 
owners  of  such  merchandise  to  seek  the  "Non-Stipulated"  or 
"Chemical"  warehouses  since  the  addition  of  the  base  rate  to 
the  charge  for  the  merchandise  would  result  in  a  rate  much 
lower  than  in  the  "Stipulated"  warehouse.  For  example,  flour 
in  bbls.  in  "X"  would  be  20  cents  +  25,   =  45  cents;  in  "Y" 
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50  +  25,  =  75  cents;  in  "Z''  30  +  25,  =  55  cents.  Arsenic, 
which  is  only  slightly  more  susceptible  to  damage  than  flour  for 
insurance  purposes,  but  would  endanger  other  merchandise, 
would  be  145  in  *'X"  (with  the  further  eflfect  if  the  warehouse- 
man should  accept  it,  of  immediately  raising  the  base  rate  of 
''X,"  to  50  cents,  making  175.)  In  *'¥"  it  would  be  50  +  30, 
=  80  cents,  and  in  "Z"  35  +  30,  =  G5  cents.  The  owTier  of 
arsenic  would,  therefore,  naturally  seek  the  cheaper  warehouse 
to  get  a  lower  rate,  and  if  he  did  not,  the  warehouseman  would 
reject  it,  knowing  that  it  would  raise  the  base  rate  of  his  ware- 
house and,  therefore,  the  rate  of  all  other  merchandise  stored 
with  him  and  prevent  his  getting  the  larger  values  of  the  more 
insurable  classes. 

The  following  illustration  will  further  explain  the  operation  of 
this  plan  and  its  beneficial  effect  in  keeping  out  of  food  ware- 
houses those  poisonous  substances  which  when  stored  with  food 
stocks  render  underwriters  continually  liable  to  total  losses  on 
classes  of  merchandise  which,  but  for  such  dangerous  combin- 
ations, would  be  desirable  subjects  for  insurance  at  low  rates. 


W.  H.  *'X" 

'*StipiUated.'' 
Base  Rate  20c.* 


W.  H.  "Y" 

* 'Non-Stipulated." 
Base  Rate  50c.* 


W.  H.  *'Z" 

*  ^Chemical." 
Base  Rate  35c.* 


In  **Y" 

50+35=  85 
50+30=  80 
50+25=  75 
50+30=  80 
50+50=100 


In  *'Z" 

35+35=70 
35+30=65 
35+25  =  6(» 
35+30=65 
35+50=85 


In  ''X" 

Tea,  20+  35=  55 

Coffee,  *  20+  30=  50 

Flour,  20+  25=  45 

Arsenic,  20+125=  U5 

Potassium  Nitrate,  20+125  =  145 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  arsenic  becomes  cheaper  in  *'Y" 
and  *'Z''  than  in  "X,"  flour  becomes  dearer,  its  danger  in  these 
warehouses  being  measured,  however,  by  their  increased  '*base 
rate."  It  is  not  likely  underwriters  would  insure  flour  in  ''Y" 
or  ''Z"  even  at  the  higher  rates. 

The  owner  of  warehouse  **X"  cannot  afford  to  allow  poisons 
in  his  warehouse,  as  it  would  immediately  raise  his  base  rate, 

*In  tlie  New  York  Exchange  these  base  rates  are  shown  on  the  cards  In  the 
cabinets  known  as  "card  rates." 
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and  he  would  lose  the  storage,  in  consequence,  of  ninety-nine  per 
cent  in  value  of  the  goods  in  his  custody,  whose  owners  could 
not  afford  to  insure  with  him  at  the  higher  base  rate.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  flour  ought  to  seek  (and  naturally  would,  to  get 
a  low  rate)  warehouse  '*X,"  but  if  they  should  go  into  "Y" 
or  **Z"  they  would  pay  enough  higher  rate  to  cover  the  hazard 
of  miscellaneous  storage.  Before  this  plan  of  insuring  ware- 
houses went  into  operation  in  New  York,  they  were  insured 
at  a  low  and  inadequate  rate  no  matter  where  or  how  stored. 

When  is  taken  into  account  that  the  value  of  those  classes  of 
merchandise  which  are  not  objectionable  because  of  any  dele- 
terious, poisonous,  explosive  or  bleaching  properties  stored  in 
the  warehouse  system  of  New  York  in  a  single  year  (vide  the 
annual  statistics  of  the  Poi-t)  is  over  five  himdred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  not  over  four  millions  of  dollars  in 
value,  or  less  than  one  per  cent  of  this  amount^  is  of  an  ob- 
jectionable character,  it  will  be  apparent  how  senseless,  from  an 
economic  viewpoint,  is  the  utterly  unnecessary,  mixed  storage  of 
such  enormous  values  for  purposes  of  insurance.  It  necessitates 
a  high  (but  inadeciuate)  rate  on  the  5 1 0  millions  of  non-hazardous 
merchandise  because  of  such  miscellaneous  storage,  in  order  to 
consider  the  convenience  of  owners  of  Siiy  four  millions  whose 
premiums  distributed  among  all  the  insurance  companier  would 
amount  to  a  bagatelle  for  each.  All  of  the  warehouse  systems 
of  the  country,  those  of  the  larger  cities  especially,  should  be 
treated  by  underwriters  on  this  plan  which  has  worked  so  satis- 
factorily in  New  York. 

State  legislatures  and  municipalities  should  enact  regulations 
which  would  prevent  these  unnecessary  and  dangerous  com- 
binations. In  default  of  a  special  law  of  this  character  the 
King  of  Belgium  issued  in  September  last,  a  royal  decree,  com- 
pelling dealers  in  poisonous  drugs  and  substances  to  store  such 
articles  apart  and  keep  them  separated  from  food  suppUes.  He 
requires  that  poisonous  substances  should  be  delivered  in  re- 
ceptacles or  wrappers  of  such  nature  that  their  contents  cannot 
escape,  and  strict  provisions  for  registering  each  sale  of  poisons 
are  made.     The  decree  went  into  effect  in  January,  1903. 

It  seems  deplorable  that  a  great  nation  should  be  behind  a 
petty  kingdom  in  taking  such  obviously  wise  precautions  in  the 
interest  of  citizens. 
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As  I  write,  February  9th,  1903,  word  comes  of  the  death  of 
Chief  Foley  of  Milwaukee  and  four  of  his  men  from  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  at  a  fire,  enforcing  the  importance  of  safe 
storage  and  handling  of  acids  and  other  chemicals.  The  fact 
that  firemen  are  naturally  deterred  from  entering  buildings 
containing  such  substances  to  fight  a  fire  is  alone  a  reason  for 
charging  higher  rates  aside  from  the  danger  of  ignition,  com- 
bustibility, poisonous  and  explosive  properties,  which  increase 
the  fire  loss.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  but  unreasonable  that 
dealers  in  these  substances  should  wish  them  stored  in  low  rated 
warehouses  where  non-hazardous  merchandise  is  stored,  but 
underwriters  should  be  firm  in  excluding  from  "Stipulated" 
warehouses  all  dangerous  or  even  doubtful  goods. 

FOR  *«TIPULATED  WAREHOUSES.*' 

STIPULATION   FOR   WAREHOUSEMAN. 

I  hereby  agree,  in  consideration  of  a  reduced  rate  for  insurance 

on  merchandise  in  my  Warehouse  No 

Street,  that  I  will  not  knowingly  accept 

for  storage,  or  permit  to  be  stored  in  said  warehouse,  any  of  the 
following  classes  of  merchandise  or  chemicals,  and  I  agree  to 
observe  due  diligence,  by  inquiry  and  investigation,  to  exclude 
:ill  such  merchandise  from  my  said  warehouse,  and  to  notify  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  of  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  owners  to  store  such  merchandise  in  my  said  warehouse : 

Acids,  Ammonia,  Arsenic  or  other  Poisons,  Asafoetida, 
Benzine  or  Benzole,  Bleaching  Powders,  Bone  Ash,  Brimstone, 
Broom  Com,  Calcium  Carbide,  Carbon  (Bi-Sulphide-of,)  Cotton, 
Creosote,  Ethprs,  Explosives,  Fibre  (Vegetable,  Esparto  Grass, 
Excelsior,  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  Manilla,  Moss,  Oakum,  Sisal 
Grass,  Tampico,  Tow,  Hay  or  Straw,)  Formaldehyde,  Fulmin- 
ates of  Silver  or  Mercury,  Gasolene,  Kerosene,  Junk,  Jute 
Butts,  Lamp-Black,  Lime,  Metallic  Sodium  and  Potassium, 
Methyllic  Alcohol,  Naphtha,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Pot-  . 
assium  or  other  Nitrates,  Nitro-Benzole,  Paris  Green,  Petroleum 
or  Petroleum  Products,  Permanganate  of  Potash,  Phosphorus, 
Potassium  Chlorate,  Potassium  Cyanide  or  Nitrate,  Chlorate  of 
Soda  or  other  Chlorates,  Quicklime,  Rags,  Saltpetre,  Shoddy, 
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Spirits  of  Nitre,  Sulphur,  Turpentine,  or  Naval  Stores,  Var- 
nishes or  Lacquers,  Waste,  Zinc  Dust. 


STIPULATION  FOR  PREFERRED   CHEMICAL  WAREHOUSE. 

I  hereby  agree,  in  consideration  of  a  reduced  rate  for  insurance 

in  my  Warehouse  No 

Street,  that  I  will  store  separately  from  all  other  merchandise 
each  of  the  following  chemicals  or  merchandise,  maintaining 
such  separation,  each  from  the  other,  and  from  all  other  mer- 
chandise, by  a  substantial  brick  wall  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
in  thickness,  without  doors  or  other  openings  and  extending 
through  and  above  the  roof,  viz : 

AcidSy  Brimstone  or  Sulphur,  Ethers  or  any  ExplosiveSy 
Naval  Stores,  Turpentine,  Nitre  Cake,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Nitrate  of  Potassium  or  other  Nitrates,  Phosphorus, 
Chlorate  of  Soda,  Chlorate  of  Potassium  or  other  Chlo- 
rates, Saltpetre,  Varnishes  and  Lacquers,  Cotton  or  other 
fibre. 

I  further  agree  that  I  will  not  permit  any  person  in  such 
compartments  for  handling  such  chemicals  or  merchandise  who 
is  not  thoroughly  qualified  by  knowledge  of  their  dangerous 
properties  to  carefully  handle  them.  And  I  further  agree  that 
I  will  not  accept  for  storage  any  food  stocks,  merchandise  or 
substance  used  for  food. 

I  also  further  agree  to  store  all  poisonous  chemicals,  such  as 
Arsenic  and  Paris  Green,  below  the  second  story  of  the  ware- 
house, and  to  store  any  roots  or  herbs  above  such  second  floor, 
where  water  thrown  by  the  Fire  Department  cannot  pass  from 
such  poisons  to  such  roots  or  herbs,  in  order  to  minimize  as  far 
as  possible  the  loss  or  damage  consequent  upon  flre. 


MERCHAKDISE  IN  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES. 


N.  B.     The  following  table  is  intended  exclusively  for 
merchandise  in  public  warehouses  or  storage  stores. 

Bale.  Add  to  the  base  kate  of  the  warehouse  the  figure  named 
in  the  following  table  for  the  merchandise  to  be  insi^ed.  In  no 
case  shall  more  than  five  items  as  numbered  in  Alphabetical  List  be 
insured  under  one  amount,  and  in  such  case  the  rate  of  the  highest 
must  be  charged. 

The  policy  mnst  specify  the  merchandise  by  name  and 
describe  the  package  if  the  rate  sought  is  that  for  a  particular  kind 
of  package;  thus  on  "Liquor  in  bottles"  "Liquor  in  barrels"  "Flour 
in  barrels"  or  "Opium  in  tin  lined  cases". 

In  case  the  assured  does  not  know  the  nature  of  his  package,  or 
does  not  wish  to  specify  it  as,  for  example,  where  he  may  have 
part  in  one  kind  of  package  and  part  in  another,  the  merchandise  may 
be  insured  without  specification  of  package  if  the  rate  for  highest 
rated  package  be  taken.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Ale,  Beer  or 
Porter  (No.  1846)  the  package  need  not  be  specified  if  the  highest 
rate  for  any  packac:e  be  taken;  in  this  case,  that  for  bottled  ale,  40 
cents,  as  contrasted  with  barreled  ale,  30  cents. 

It  will  be  observed  that  rates  for  general  classes,  such  as  Seeds, 
Gums,  Roots,  Dried  Fruits,  etc.,  are  higher  than  for  some  specific 
kinds  if  specifically  insured,  such  as  Gum  Copal,  Gum  Cutch,  Flax 
Seed,  Anise  Seed,  Chicory,  Dried  Peaches,  etc. 

N.  B.— For  Approved  Ceneral  Forms  see  end. 


MERCHANDISK  IN  WAREHOUSES. 


No. 
1800 

1802 
1803 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 


Acids,  Acetic, 

"    Arsenious, 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H.  f 

"    Benzoic, 

"    Boracic, 

"    Carbolic 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H, 

'•    Citric 

'  *    Muriatic, 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H, 

"    Nitric 

"      if  stored  in  Non  Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H, . . 

•  •    Oxalic, 

"        "     if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . . 

*•    Picric 

"        ••      if  stored  in  Non  Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H, . . 

"    Sulphuric,  (Oil  of  Vitriol) 

••    ••    if  Non  Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H, 

• '    Tartaric 

• '    (not  specified) 

••      ••      ♦'     if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H, 


Add  to 
Base 

rate. 

^ents. 

50 
100» 

50» 

50 

50 
100* 

50* 

50 
100» 

50» 
100* 

50» 
100» 

50» 
100* 

50* 
100» 

50* 

50 
100* 

50* 


♦Also  increases  "base  rate"  of  a  Btipulatcd  W.  H.,  if  stored  therein. 

tSulphuric,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acids  and  etlicrs  should  not  be  stored  with  other 
merchandise;  and  all  acids,  ethers,  poisons,  drugs,  asafuetida  Ac,  should  be  kept 
away  from  Food  Stocks,  Flour,  Tea,  Coffee,  Provisions,  Cereals  &c. 
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No. 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1888 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1839 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

1840 
1850 
1851 
1852 
ia53 


MDSB.  IN  WASEHOUSBS,  continaed. 


*i 


Aconite,  root  or  leaves 

Advertising  Boards 

flatter,  Almanacs,  Calendars,  Letter 
Heads,  Circulars,  Pamphlets,  Cards, 
framed  and  unframed,  not  salable  by 
reason  of  l>eing  printed  with  names  for 

specific  parties 

Matter,  salable,  without  names, 

Show  Cards,  (see  Show  Cards,  No.  8080,) 

Aerated  Waters  in  bottles,  (see  Mineral  Waters), 

"  bbls.  or  hhds,    " 

Agate  and  enameled  hollow  ware, 

Agates,  Marbles  and  Onyx  (see  Marbles,) 

Agricultural  Implements  or  parts,  (see  Plows,) 

Hand  Tools,  only 

If  Steel  or  other  metal  ex- 
clusively such  as  Scythes,  Mower  or  Reaper 
Knives,  Planing  Machine  Knives, 

Aigrettes,  if  written  as  ''Feathers  and  Bird  Skins  for 
Millinery,"  (No.  2806) 

Alabaster, 

"         goods 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 


Centa. 
45 
50 


76 
50 


20 
80 
50 
40 


50 

68 
80 
60 


Albumen, ., 50 


^SS^ 


48 
75 
70 
40 
80 
40 


Albums 

Alcohol 

Ale,  Beer  or  Porter,    (l)ottled)  in   cases, 
•*      "      "       "      in  hhds.  or  barrels,. 

Alizarine, 

Allspice.  (  See  Pimento,  No.  2912.) 

Almonds,  in  bags,  frails,  or  bales, !    45 

'*         in  boxes,  casks,  or  barrels 35 

Aloes, i    45 

**     in  tin  lined  cases, 35 

Alum, I    35 

"     Chrome,  (see  Chrome  Alum), '. 

Aluminum,  (metal,) 

Amazona  Bark, 

Amber, 
Amid, 
Ambergris 
Ammonia,  Aqua, 

if  stored  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. 
Carbonate  of. 


*Also  increaacfl  base  rate  of  a  Stipalated  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 
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No. 
1862 
1863 

1864 
1865 
1866 


Ammonia,  Molybdate  of, 

*'  **  "  if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or 

Chem.  W.  H 

**         Phosphate, 

Sulphate  of ,.. 

"      if  stored  in   Non-Stip.    or 
Chem.  W.  H 


1867  Anmioniac,  Sal,  (See  Sal.  Am.,) 

1868  Anmiunition,  fixed,  (see  also  Cartridges,  No.  2081,  ). 

1869  Anilines, 

1870  Anchors, 

1871  Angelica  Root, 

1872  Angora  Worsted  Yam, 

1873  Anise  Seed, 

1874  Aniline  Salts, 
1874J         '*       Oil 

"if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . 

Annatto, 

Antimonial  Lead, 

Antimony, 

"         if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H 

Metal 

Sulphate,  (see  Sulph.  of  A.  No.  1865) 

Antiquities,  Antiques,  Curios  and  Bric-a-Brac, 

Anvils, 

Apples, 

Dried, 

Apricots,  Dried, 

"        Kernels,  (see  Nut  Kernels  or  Shelled  Nuts) 
Arabian  Hair  Sheep  Skins,  Kangaroo  and  Marsupial, 

(see  Kangaroo), 

Argols,  (crude  Cream  of  Tartar,) 

Arnica  Flowers, 

Arrow  Root, 

Arsenic, 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H 

Artificial  Eyes, 

Feathers, 

Flowers, 

Limbs 

Silk  Yam,  (see  Silk  Yam  8373), 

Teeth, 

Artists'  or  Photo  materials.  Dry  plates  excluded 

Artistic  Burnt  Work  on  Wood  and  Leather 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 


tif 
«< 

K 
«( 
<( 


Cents. 
100* 

40 
24 
96» 

40 

25 

60 

50 
5 

50 

24 

50 
120 
120* 

48 

50 

10 
100* 

40 

14 

100 
5 
50 
40 
88 
60 

84 
35 
50 
40 
125» 
80 
50 
72 
75 
60 
58 
85 
75 
72 


*Al80  increases  base  rate  of  a  Stipalated  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 
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MDSE.  IN  WARKHOUSES,  continued. 


1»20 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 


No. 

1900  Art-works,  (see  Bronzes,  Antiques,  Statuary,  etc.,). . 

1901  Asafoetida,  (should  not  be  stored  with  food  stocks,). 

1902  "  if  stored  in  NonStip.  or  Chem.  W.  H.. . 

1903  Asbestos, 

1904  Asphaltum 

1905  Astrachan  Cloth,  (see  Dress  Cloth) 

1906  Athletic  Goods,  (see  Sporting  Goods,  No.  3146) 

1907  Atlas  Preservatives, 

1908  Autographic  Sales  Registers 

1909  Automobiles  and  Accessories, 

1910  Awnings  and  Awning  Frames,  Tents, 

1911  Axle  Grease, 

1912  Babbitt  Metal  and  Solder 

1913  Bacon 

1914  Bagging,  made  of  flax,  hemp  or  jute, 

1915  '*  cotton  cloth  for 

1916  Bags,  Cotton  cloth, 

1917  ' '      Gunny 

1918  "      Leather,  traveling 

'*      Paper,  (see  Paper  Bags) 

Baking  Powders, 

Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  supplies,  (see  No.  2156). . 

Balata,  (see  Gums), 

Balloons,  paper, 

cloth, 

Balsam,  Peruvian, 

Balsams,  not  elsewhere  specified — Copaiva,  Upo  bal- 
sam (Balm  of  Gilead,)  Tolu,  Benzoin,  Fir, . . 

Bamboo,  Calcutta,  Poles,  Japanese  Sticks, 

Furniture,  (see  also  Rattan,  No.  2993), 

Splits, 

Bananas 

Banjo  Strings,  (see  Catgut  Strings) 

Barilla  (see  Carb.  Soda,  2069) 

Barium,  (see  Nos.  1961,  2108,  2894) 

Bark,  Amazona,  (see  No.  1855), 

Calisaya, 

Cascarilla, 

Peruvian, 

1934     Barks,  Roots  and  Herbs,  (not  specified  see  Roots  and 
Herbs,  3008) 

1935|  Barley, 

1936,  Barytes,  (Blanc  fixe,) 

1937  Basket  Materials, 

1938i  Baskets,  Splint 


<  t 


Add  to 
Ba«e 
rate. 

Cents. 

100 

100» 

40 

10 
100 

28 

50 
160 

50 

72 

50 

50 

20 

30 

37 

25 

40 

75 

50 

50 

35 

96 

58 

75 

60 

40 

50 
25 
50 
48 
60 


•  < 
<  ( 


40 
40 
40 

40 
35 
25 
75 
60 


*Al«o  increases  base  rate  of  a  Stipulated  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 
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No. 

1989 

1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


Add  to 
Base 

rate. 


Baskets,  Willow. 

Bathing  Suits,  if  written  as  Knit  Gkxxls, 

otherwise  take  charge  "Underwear, 
men's,  women's  or  childrens." 

Bay  Rum,  in  bbls.,  casks  or  puncheons 

"      '•  bottles 

"    Leaves,  (see  Barks,  Roots  and  Herbs,  No.  1934).. 

Beads, 

Beans,  Manilla, 

"     Peas  or  Lentils,  other  than  Castor,  Tonca  or 

Vanilla, 

Beans  (see  Castor,  Manilla,  Tonca,  Vanilla,) 

1947     Beef,  salt  or  corned, 

Beer,  (see  Ale,  Ac,  Nos.  1846, 1847), 

Beet  Seeds,  (see  Seeds) 

Bellows, 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Bells,  large.  Church 

"      small  table 

Belting,  Leather  and  Rubber, 


<  i 
i  < 


Berries,  (see  Cranberries,  etc.,) 

1953i   Beta  Naphthol, 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. 

Bicycles, 

Billiard  Balls, 

Cues 

Tables 

Table  Slates,  Marble  Slabs, 

Binders*  Board,  (see  1981) 

"        Twine  in  cases, 

"      in  bundles, 

Binoxide  of  Barium, , 

"       if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem. 
W.  H 

Bird  Cages, 

Birds,  Stuffed, 

Bird  Skins,  raw 

"     Paradise  Feathers 

Biscuit,  (see  Hard  tack.  No.  2461 ;  Crackers,  No.  2196,) 

Bismuth,  Oxide 

Bi-Sulphide  of  Carbon  (see  Carbon,  2072) 

Bitters,  bottled, 

"        in  barrels  or  hhds., 

Bitumen,  (see  Asphaltum,  No.  1904,) 

Blackboards  Slate,  Composition, 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Cents. 
75 
34 


40 
45 
50 
45 
72 

35 

20 


50 
30 
40 
25 
35 

100* 
48 
45 
60 
30 
55 
75 

40 
75 

120* 

40 
60 
100 
68 
68 
40 
35 

45 
35 

100 
40 


*Al80  increases  base  rate  of  a  Stipalated  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 
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MDSB.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued. 


No. 
1»73 
1974 
1975 
1976 

1977 
1978 
1979 


1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 

1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2006 
2007 
2008 
2009 
2010 

2011 


<  < 

<  I 


Black  Hypo-sulphate  of  Lead, 

Lead,  (see  also  Lead,  black,  Plumbago,) 

"Wool  Alorecns, 

Blacking,  Shoe, 

Stove,  (see  Stove  Polish,  No.  3177,) 

Blankets 

Bleaching  Powders,  (Chloride  of  Lime,). 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem. 
W.  H 

Blue  Vitriol,  (see  Sulphate  of  Copper,  No.  2168), 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . 

Board,  Binders,  (see  also  Straw  Board), 

Boats,  Ordinary, 

••      Rowing  Shells, 

Bolt  Rope, 

Bolting  Cloth, 

Bone  Ash, 

Bone  Black,  Ivory-Black  and  Lamp-Black, 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or 
Chem.  W.  H 

"    Dust 

"    goods,  combs, 

Bones 

Bonnets, 

Books,  Blank, 

*'       Printed,  and  Periodicals, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Borate  of  Manganese, 

•*      "  "         if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem. 

W.H 

Borax,  in  bags, 

*  •  casks, 

cases, 

Bottles 

Bottle  stoppers, 

* '      wrappers, 

Boxes,  fancy,  paper,  pencil,  plush,  jewelers', 

Box-wood,  (see  Woods), 

Braids  and  Tassels,  (see  No.  2357), 

"      Straw  and  Wood,  plain,  mixed  or  fancy, 

Bnin 

Brandy,  in  bbls.,  (see  Liquors,  Nos.  2641,  2642,) 

**        in  bottles, 

Brass  and  Copper,  scrap,  (see  Junk) 

"      ware, 


Add  to 
Base 

rate. 

Cents. 
120 

35 

24 

30 

25 
100* 

40 
100» 

28 

28 

45 

60 

45 

30 

40 
100* 

50 
40 
30 
45 
75 
45 
45 
25 
100* 

48 
40 
30 
35 
40 
30 
45 
75 

60 
50 
48 
70 
80 

20 


*Al8o  increases  base  rate  of  a  stipulated  W.  II.  if  stored  therein. 
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MDSB.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continaad. 


No. 
2012 


2013 
2014 
2015 

2016 

2017 
2018 
2019 

2020 
2021 
2022 
2028 
2024 
2025 
2026 
2027 
2028 
2029 
2080 
2081 
2082 
2083 
2084 
2085 

2086 
2087 
2088 

2039 

2040 
2041 
2042 
2048 
2044 
2045 
2046 
2047 


41 


Brazil  Nuts,  (see  Nuts,  No.  2765,) 

Brewers*  Grains  or  Sprouts,  (see  No.  2666), 

Brica-Brac,  (see  Antiquities,  Antiques,  Curios,  etc.). 
Bricks,  Bath, 

Enameled, 

Fire 

Brillianjtine,  (see  Dress  Cloths), 

Brimstone,  or  Sulphur 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H . . 

Bristles,  in  cases 

**      in  casks, 

Britannia  ware 

British  Gum,  (see  Dextrine,  No.  2225,) 

Bronzes, 

Bronze  Powders, 

Broom  Com,  in  bales, 

'*     if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . 

Root 

Brooms,  (Com,) 

Splint, 

Brushes, 

Buckets  and  pails,  wood  and  paper 

'*     metal, 

Buckwheat, 

Burgundy  Pitch,  (see  Pitch,) 

Burial  Cases,  metal,  (see  Coffins  2145) 

•'       wood,  (•'        "      2146) 

Burlaps, 

Burlap  Sacks,  in  bales, 

Burnt  Work  on  Wood  and  Leather,  (see  Artistic  1899), 

Burr  Stones, 

Butterine, 

Butter, 

Butter  of  Cocoa,  ( see  Cocoa  B.  2188) 

Buttons,  wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  and  pearl,  manu- 
factured or  in  part, 

'*        cloth  covered,  or  metal, 

Cabinets,  Drug,  Dye,  Instmment,   Filing, 

Cabinetware,  and  Household  Furniture,  new, 

Caffeine,  in  glass,  in  cases, 

**         "  tins  cased  or  tin  cans, 

Cages,  Bird,  (see  Bird  Cages,  No.  1968) 

Calcium,  Chloride,  in  drums, 

*'  bbls., 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

Cents. 

85 


10 

10 

5 

100* 
48 
40 
30 
85 

40 

50 
200* 

85 
200 

60 

40 

40 

50 

20 

85 
100 

85 

75 

75 

72 

40 
40 
85 


85 
50 
75 
75 
58 
34 
60 
20 
80 


*Also  increases  base  rate  of  a  Stipulated  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 


MD8E.  INWAREIIdUses,  cnndnnol. 


2048     f -Blicoes,  Prints  mid  ('hintz 25 

3<M»     Calomel 40 

f 'ttrahrics.  (si'c  So.  373S1, 

Oamela  lluir,  (Hte  Ilnir) 

2"."><)     Camomile  Flowers SO 

aoBI      Ciimplior  Ball*,  (sec  No.  273(1) 06 

20.')3  ■■        Gum m 

30.W  ■■        Wood,  torohests.  closets  &c 40 

2054'     Ciimwonl.  (iilso  Burwuod) 40 

SOM     Csudbs 30 

205fli     Candy,  («ee  3156) 75 

2057'     Canes,  Walking,  tOKgb 35 

2058J         ■■  ■■         finished 45 

20S9,     Caoni-d  Foods,  (Vegetabk'S,  McilIs.  Fish,  Fruits,). . .  SO 
Xot« — Oanntd  Goods  must  Im:  written 
&»  tlannvd  Fijods. 

2060     Cantiol  Coal,  proCeeti'd  from  wRit lit r,  moistun- Ac...  60 

aOflli         ■'        •■      not  prntccttil  from '  150 

3062;     Cantharides,    "  Spanish  FHvs," ■  50 

2068|     Canvas ;  20 

I     Ciioutthoue,  isco  Crude  Ilulilier.   No,,  2208) 

S064i     Caiwrs, 40 

8065!     Capsicum,  (see  Pepper,) 75 

a06fl'     Capsules 55 

Carbolic  Acid,  (sec  Add.  No.  1808.) 

3067      Carbolineuni  AvenariUB 120 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  (sec  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of)' 

2068!  "  '■  Potash,  (see  Pearl  <VBh,j ;  30 

206S1  ■■  "  Sodii.  (.see  also  Barilla,) [  40 

!  ■■  ■■  Lime,  (see  Lime.  No.  262a,) I 

a070j  ■■  *■  Lithia j  120* 

2071;  •'  '■    ifstored  Xnn-Stip.  orCliem.  W.  H.  60 

20721    Ciirboii.  Bisulphide  of '  150 

I  ■■        Silicate  o(  iw-e  Silieale  of  Carbon) 

20781     Cnrdboiinl.  straw !  40 

2074  ■■  Bristol  or  eDBDicled, 50 

Car<ls.  I'nneN,  Hangers  and  Calendars,  (si-i;  Advertis- 
ing Malt.T  No.  1832).^ 

Playing,  (see  Playing  Cords,) ' 

Car  Springs,  (see  Springs.  No.  3148.) . . 

2075  Carboys,  empty '  2^ 

~*Alan  tnrmBHK  Imm  into  or  n  Slliiii)«li'<l  W".  il.  if  bIoutI  'herein. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued. 


I 


No. 

2076  Carpets,  (see  Oil  Cloths,  Rugs.) 

2077|  •'        Warp, 

2078j  Carriages,  Buggies,  and  Sulkies 

2079  Carriage  and  Wagon  materials, 

2080i  "         trimmings 

2081  Cartridg(?s,  see  Ammunition, 

2082  Carts  and  Wagons, 

2083  Cassia  and  Cassia  Buds 

2084  Castor  Beans 

I         *•       Oil.  (see  Oil,  No.  2774.  ) 

2086  "       Pomnijwe.  (see  Fertilizers) 

2087  Casts.  Plaster, 

CaU^chu,  (see  also  Gambier  and  Cutch,  No.  2213).. 

2088  Catgut  Strings,  (see  Banjo  and  Violin  Strings), 

2089  Caviar. 

2090'  Celluloid,  and  Zylouite  Goods, 

2091  Cement, 

Cereal  Foods,  (same  rate  as  Infant's  and  Invalid's 

Prepared  Foods), 

2092  Chains  and  Chain  Cifbles 

2093  Chalk 

2094'  Chamois  Skins 

2095  Champagne, 

2096,  Cheese 

I  Chemicals  and  Drugs.  If  this  phrase  used  in  Stipu- 
lated Warehouse,  the  follow- 
ing wonls  must  be  added: 

!  "Acids,  explosives  and  poi- 
sons excepted . "  See  specific 
kinds  not  otherwise  specified, 
(see  2240  and  Aci(ls,  Drugs, 
etc.,) 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . . 

2099  Chemical,    Pharmaceutical  and  Flavoring  Extracts, 

(see  Jlxtracts), 

i     Cherries,  dried,  (see  Dried  Cherries  2236  and  Fruit),. 

2100  Chewing  Gum  

Chicle,  (see  Gums), 

2101  ( 'hicory , i 

21(V2  "         Boot, 

Children's  Underwear,   (see   Underwear,  Ladies' and 

Children's), i 

2103  ( 'billies,  (peppers.) 

2104  China  Clay,  Kaolin,  (see  p:arths,  2253) ! 

2105  China-ware,  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Parian,  Bisque  and 

Mnjolica  Ware  and  Faience  Ware '. 


.\dd  to 

BuHf 

rale. 

Tenls.' 
30 
30 
50 
45 
45 
60 
30 
50 
40 
40 

a5 

75 

60 

40 

100 

30 


10 
25 
40 
80 
35 


<  I 


120 
60 


60 
25 

40 
25 

45 


MDSE.  IS  WABEHOtSKS,  c  nlimifd. 
ClliiJfBC  1111(1   J.ipiilicsc  gcHicU 

Cliliiral.  Hydrate 

Cliliiride  of  Barium, 

■■  CHlciiim.  (STO  Cal.  Chi.  3046) 

'■  Lime,  (sec  Blenching  Powders.  No.  19T8) 
■■  Zbc,  (seeNo.  8B78), 

('hlMfliBtC 

(how  Chiiw 

Chrtunu  Alum 

Yl-IIow 

Cliiircli  bills,  (see  BellB  Xo.  1950). 

2IH  •'        Furniture 

2115  "       giKxU.  iMMilcs,  omamenta.  mid  imnges 

3116     Chums 

Cigars  mid  CigiiretU-B, 

"         "  "  In  tin  lined  boxes 

CiRarcllii  Paper, 

Cinchiiim  iind  CinchnnidFa.  (we  Quinine  No.  aHW.). . 

Clniiiilwir,  (Vermilion.)  

ClnnnmnD 

2123  CUnm.  see  Fruit 

2138     Civet 

2124  Clay. 

"     Cold  Wul.-r  I'aiiils 

Cleiin  WiKilen  Cliiipings  in  bales,  (we  Ra^  In  bali-s), 
Clonks.  Mantillas,  nnil  iromcns'  cloth  outer  gannent« 
Cloakings,  if  wrillen    as      WntUeri    and    Wot 

Cloths."  (Hcc  No.  88fl3» 

II  not  wrilK-n  as  'Woolen  hihI  Wrirstwi 
Clotlis"  sliall  take   eli.irgi-    r.ir    CL.nks. 

Muiilillas.  .Ir.,  No.  212(1 

212»     Clot-ks 

21:mi     Ckx'k  east's.  wcM-l 

2l:tl      Clothini;,  lien's  ■\Voiiieu's  or  Childn-ti's 

Oil.  (sec  Oil  Clothing) j 

itlis,{s.'r-  also  Bi)l1iii};  Cloths.)woolen.cus'^imere3 
iinivcrs,  liriKui  doth,  cordiimys,  silinet*,  (sec 
Dress  CIolli-,  No,  3338) 


,  CiK'oa  Ri-Hiis  anil  Cooi«  Shells, . . 
Butler,  (si-u  Butter  of  C.wiii.).  - 


No^ 

MtDIE.  IN  WARSlli)USE9.  cnntiaae 

Add  to 

"1+1 

8S 

'lift 

1*147 

-      Yarn 

?Hft 

2149 

Cologne  SpiriiB.  in  bottles,  cased  or  barreled 

60 

11  .M 

50 

•?\Kt 

100 

«I,W 

roDfectloDer.v.  (si'e  Cimdy,  No,  2056).. 

75 

3156 

bNo. 

1831),.. 

flIW 

100 

31R1 

if  stored  inNon-Stlp.  irCiiem.  W.  H 

Copper,  and  Brass  goods  or  ware,  (see  No.  2011) 

38 
30 
120» 

BIfiP. 

if  in  Non-Slip,  or  C 
bolU,  riveU.  nails,  rods,  tubing 

hem. 

W.  II. 

48 

21 BS 

10 

aiM 

M 

Sflflfl 

!>1«7 

31118 

Sulphate  of,  {see  Blue  Vitriol), 
■'  if  in  Non-Slip,  or 

100» 

3lfi» 

riiem 

W.  H, 

38 

2170 

80 

2173 

'.>i7a 

Cordonnel,  churpcil  silks 

Corciurovs.  twv  CloHisl 

Conis.  lA^wh  uii-1  Ilr:.i.ls.  {sec  Rniida  30061. 

100 
60 

MDSE.  IN  WAREIlOUitES.  contlDiwd. 


2174  Corks 

3ns  Cork  Sl..nr 

217«  -     W.khI 

I  Corn  Oil.  ill  lihU,  (se«  Oil  oilier  1li»ii  KuroscDc).. 

21 77  Comici-s,    ^\[l.. 

2179  ■•  niet-l 

2180  (.om wall  SIoik- 

ai«l     C..rM-tK.  packtd.  .lad  Crwl  Maicrials 

2182  Omkinr,  (sw-  Flui.r  Cl.rtli.  X...  JUii 

2183  ((wmclics.  Pcrfumi'ty 

31S1     C'ontuiiii-K.  Tlicatrli'Bl.  BiiI-Miu«|Ul- 

2185  C-oitiiliiif.  ill  bl.b.,  or  kcps 

Ci>ltoD.»  ill  link's Film-  ralee 

2186  -       Biittlng j  IIW 

('iirtniii  Nets, 48 

GoihU,  net  (-"liinii  or  prinitxt '    20 

ilytii  uml  prinli'<] 39 

2190  -  "      gray  Bill]  i-olurtd  tiiii  priiiU-d.  (2426)     34 

piii'f  goods,  ci)1ored 38 

2192  ■■       Sacks,  in  biik-s 38 

S«<1  Oil ( sit  Mo.  2779  j 

Ties,  metnl 30 

Velvet,  (su-e  Dnwt  Cl'.lhsl 

Velvclecns.  («■(■  Dress  Cloths) 

Warp  Flannels,  (see  So.  2336) 

Waqis,  (see  'ttarpit) 

■       Yam  or  AViirp ac 

:Hk.Ts.  (see  No.  1907) 40 


iisli.  (UiiMla.)  ( see  Liticii   X.i.  2035 ) 20 

eani  of  Tartar,  (ace  AtroIs.  1887) ftl 


2200     Crwki-n 


320(1,     C.ilK-l.- 

220T,     (:ii.ll«.iir 

22''^'     i:iiTU^i\U-<.  Curios.  Aiilii(iii-.  (-j-e  So.  IfwOi. . 

2209  (urU-l  lliiir.  (s.-e  Iliiir.    No.  44.->tii 

2210  CurrHnls.  .Irinl 

Ciiriiiin  N'ts  eottoii.  i-u-<-  Collon  (  .irtain  Ne 

•Alma  III  1 1  MSI  I  butt  iiM  nf  s  MipaUied  W.  H.  tr  Wortil  tbnt 
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MDSE.  IX  WAUKlIOrSKS,  coiiliiimHl. 


2211 
2212 
2213 
2214 
2210 

221G 

-.  wl 

2218 

2219 

2220 

2221 
oooo 

0004 

2225 

2226 
0007 

2228 

2239 

2230 
221^1 
2232 


Curtains.  Inco,  and  material  for  same, . . 

and  i)()rtiiTes,  otluT  than  lace, 

Ciitoh.  (Cutechu,  Gambier,) 

Cutler^' 

Cuttle  Fisli  Bone, 

Damask,  linen,  (see  Linen,  Xo.  2()3.')) 

Dandelion  R(X)t, 

Dates 

Deer  and  Elk  Skins,  undressed,  (see  No.  31(K3) 

"      "      *•         "       dresstKl,  (see  Chamois  2094) 

Degras,  (Wool  Grease) 

Demijohns,  (empty,) 

Dentists*   materials,  tools 

Desiccated  Cocoanut,  (see  No.  2142) 

Dextrine.  ( "British  Gum,") 

Dial  Enamel 

Disinfecting  Eluid 

*      if  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . 

Doilies,  Napkins  and  Handkerchiefs,  (see  Napkins).. 

Dolls,  (see  Toys), 

Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds,  see  also  Sash  and  Blinds,. . . 

Double  Manure  Salt,  (see  Salts), 

Down 

Dragon's  Bl(K>d 

Dress  cloths,  (Alpacas,  Cjishmeres,  Serges,  Camels- 
hair,  Liulies' cloth,)  Woolen,  Cotton,  or 
Mixed,  policy  to  except  Silks,  Satins 
and  Velvets  and  Velveteens, 

Goods,  (must  not  be  used) 

(ScHi  No.  22^2  and  general  forms  end.) 

2234  Dresses,  manufactured  or  in  part,  (see  Tea  Gowns),.. 

2235  Dried  Apricots 

2236  •'      Cherries, 

Flowers,  (see  No.  2349), 

Fruit,  (see  No.  2358) 

2238|        ♦  *      Peaches,  (see  Peaches  DricKl) 

2239  Druggists'  Sundries 

(This  broad  term  would  include  instruments  and 
ca(H.'8,  patent  articK'8,  brushes,  combs,  corks, 
Hcalert,  tihvir-bottles,  perfumery,  coemetica,) 

2240  Drugs  and  Chenncals,  see  specific  kinds.  If  this  phrase 

used  in  Stipulated  Warehouse, 
the  following  words  must  be 
added:  "Acids,  explosives  and 
poisons  excepted." 

if  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. 

See  next  page 

*Al80  increaaes  rate  of  n  StlpiilattMl  W.  II.  if  atoriKl  theroin. 


<< 


<t 


t< 


Add  U) 
Baae 
rate, 

Ccnl«. ' 

50 

40 

40 

60 

20 

25 

30 

45 

20 

40 

38 

45 

50 

30 
20 
120* 
70 
40 

75 

50 
50 


SO 


75 
38 
44 

50 
38 
75 


120 
60 
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MDSE.  IX  WAHEHOl'SES,  continued. 


.No. 


2241 
2242 


2243 
2244 
2245 

2246 


2247 

2248 
2249 
2250 


oono 

225:^ 
2254 
2255 
2250 
2257 
2258 
2259 
2260 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 


<  ( 


J)ra^8  and  C'hi'inktalK,  continued. 

See  Acids,  See  Extniots. 

•'   Burks.  *•  Gums  and  Resins. 

"   Chemieals.  "   Leaves  or  Herbs. 

*'  Druggists  Sundries.      "   Patent  Medicines  and 
'*  Ethers.  Proprietary  Articles. 

**   Hoots. 

Drums,  Musical, 

••       Toy 

Dry  Goods,!  (see  specific  rates  for  particular  kinds,), 
and  Mdse.  cla.ss  A.  and  B 

Dry  Lamb  Skins,  (see  Skins) 

Dry  Paints  and  Colors, 

Duck 

Dutch  Herring,  (see  Fish,  No.  2328) 

Dye  Stuffs,  see  Alizarine,  Annatto,  Cutch,  (^ud- 
bear,  Gambir,  Indigo,  Madder,  Orchill, 

Sumac, 

"  '  *        extracts 

Dye  Woods,  ground,  in  water  tight  bbls 

* '      .   "    bags  or  sacks, 

in  sticks 

Bar  Wooil.  Peach  Wood. 

BarbaryUoot.  Quercitron  Bark. 

Brazil  Wood.  lied  Sanders. 

Cam  Wood. 

Fustic. 

Green  Ebony. 

Hypernic. 

Lima  Wixxi. 

Log  Wo(xl. 

Nic  Wood. 

Dyed  and  Printed  Cotton  Goods  and  Cotton  Warp 

Flannels,  (see  Nos.  2232,  2233) 

Dynamos, 

Earths,  ground.  Fullers',  Painters',  Kaolin,  Infusorial 

Earthenware  and  Stone  Ware 

East  India  Goods, 

Ebony,  (see  Woods,   No.  3359) 

Eggs 

Egg  Albumen 

•^^  Yelks 

Elaine  Oil,  in  barrels,  (see  Oils), 


CentD. 


60 
70 


34 
40 
30 


II 


11 


50 
ST) 

35 
60 
40 


Red  Wood. 

Sapan  Wood. 

Sumac. 

Turmeric. 

Woad. 

Weld. 


28 
75 
30 
30 
72 
35 
50 
48 
50 
38 


+Tlie  term  **dry-i;<MMlt«"  may  be  deflnitc  enough  for  policiej*  covering  stockt*  for 
pale  in  nlores.  where  tlie  facts  of  the  cai^  are  well  known  and  where  the  usages  of 
trade  and  custom  limit  it-*  Hijniiflcance.  but  it  is  too  indefinite  for  insuring  goods 
in  warehouiies  of  misccllaneou!*  contents,  as  an  unscrupulous  assured  might  claim 
lliat  it  covered  any  kind  of  "dry'' merchandise,  and  have  his  claim  sustained  by 
the  avorajze  jury. 
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2262 


2264 

tic 


2266 
2267 
2269 


2271 
2272 
2273 
2274 
2275 
2276 
2277 
2278 
2279 
2280 
2281 
2282 
2283 
2284 
2285 
2286 
2287 
2288 
2289 
2290 


2291 


2293 
2294 
2295 
2296 
2297 


MDSE.  IN  WAUEHOUSES,  conUnued. 


I. 


Addtt 
Base 

rate. 


No.  I  I  Cents. 

2261      Elecampane  root,  (see  Roots  &c. .  No.  8008) 85 

Electric  appliances  and  apparatus.    Carbon  points,! 

glass  lamps,  globes,  bulbs 75 

Electric  Fans,  Motors  and  Apparatus,  (see  Telephones,)' 

Electrical  Batteries I     60 

Electroplates,  Stereotype  plates,  blocked, 100 

notblockeil 60 

Electro  Silicon, ;  50 


85 


Elephant's  Tusks,  see  Ivory,  (No.  2543), 

Elixirs,   Extracts,   Fluid,   Tinctures,   (see  Extracts 

No.  2296),.. 

Elk  Skins,  (see  No.  2219) 

2270     Embroideries, 

Emery, 

' '      paper,  (see  Paper) 

•'      wheels I     40 

Enamel.  Dial,  (see  Dial  No.  2226), I 


50 
20 
50 


38 
20 
85 
35 
72 
68 


€1 


Enameled  licather,  (see  Ijeather) 

Enameled  ware,   ( see  Agate  ware,  No.  1834 ) 

Encaustic  Tile-s,  (see  Tiles.) 

Engines,  Steam  (or  Steam  Fire,)  (see  No.  2324) 

J  ngravings  and  Etchings,  framed 

unframed, *. . . 

on  wood, :     75 

*•  stone,  lithograph,  (see  Lith.  Stones, )   100 

Envelopes, |    45 

Epsom  Salts,  Sulphate  of  Magnesium, 1     35 

Erasers,  (Rubber  or  Steel), 58 

E  rgot, 45 

Essential  Oils,  in  cans, I     qq 

"      "glass 70 

**  "      "  iron  drums, 60 

Ethers,  Sulphuric 125* 

N.  B.     All  Ethers  must  be  separately  stored 
remote  from  fires  and  never  on  upper  floors. 

"         if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H 50 

Evaporated  Fruits,  (see  Fruit  No.  2359), 

Excelsior,*. .  .Fibre  rates j 

Explosives,  high,  for  blasting  &c.,  special  rate 500* 

Extracts,  Chemical,  Pharmaceutical  and  Flavoring,.      60 

dry,  (see  also  Dye  extracts  2247 ), 35 

Fluid,  Tinctures,  Elixers,  (see  Sarsaparilla)     60 

Extract  Quebracho, '     84 

Eyes,  Artificial,  (see  Artificial  Eyes  I81)C) ' 


^\\»o  iDcreaneD  base  ruU*  of  u  Stipulated  W.  II.  if  stored  Uierein. 


I     Kyt-gl8.s8i'S,  (soc  Sj)ei;U<!lc8  ttnd  E.  Xo.  3141). .  . . 

2208     Fancy  gouds 

Swi«si%  (see  Drciw  L'lotba) 

Fans,  Eltctric,  llomrs  nnd  Apparatus,  (see  Ko.  2282) 

"     fmicy,  papiT,  Wc 

"     Jupaneitc 

"     psliu  li-nr 

Farina  and  Pouiio  Flour 

Fealhers.  for  iipliolaterr,  pillows 

'■  and  bird  gklns  fur  millinury 

Artifidsl.  {«■«  ArtlUciat) 

DusKts I     40 

2809  ■■  Ostrich,  niw .j    5tt 

3310  ■'  Itaw  Paradise. 

2311      Feldspar,  (sec  Earths,) 

Felt 

Fells,  for  pujwr  niiiflilHes 

Fence  wire.  Iron,  see  Iron 

Fennel  Seed 

FeitllliwrB.  Ammoniaca],  animal  matter  or  bluiNl.. 

Caslor  PomniNce,  (see  So.  3086). 

"  Guano,  (see  2483,) 

"  Land  pinstcr, 

"  Phosrlwics 

"  Tobacco  dnst 

Fibre.*  Cotton.  Eaparto  grass.  Flax,  Grass.  Hemp,  ■ 
Jute,  MHullla,  Oakum.  Itice  root.  Sisal,  Tampicu 

Tow, 

Figs 

Filberts,  (see  Nuts,  No.  270r>) 

Files 

2824      Fire  Apparatus,  Engines,  Hose  CurriHges,    II.   &  L. 

Trucks,  V:xllnfru!Hlii;Ta.  (sec  2378), . 
2325      Fin-iirms,  in  cases,  (see  Guns  and  Platola.  2938,).  -  - 

ri'  Crarkers 

Works,  scpiirati:  stor.ige 

9h,  \a  bbls,  kegs  or  kita 

2329        ■■    dry 

'     In  oil,  see  Snrtlini.'s,  Sbadines,   Anchovies 

2331         '■      Salt,  in  brine  and  pickled 

"     Bonnda 

' '     (see  Sprats) 

Fishing  Inckle,  ^see  Sporting  goods,  Xob.  ai40,  1906) 
Plaga  and  Banners, 

o  lDcreiise»  baae  rat«  of  b  Sllpuluinl  W.  II.  It  stcinil  rhen'ln. 
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MDSE.  l.\  WAKEIIorSES.  continued. 


No 

2338 

23:51) 
2340 
2:i41 
2342 
2:i43 
2344 


2345 
2346 

2348 

2349 
2350 
2351 
2:r)2 


FIann(  Is 

Cotton  Wari>,  (SCO  No.  211M). 

FlavoriniT  Kxtnicts 

Flax, Fibre  rat<.'.s 

•*      S(mm1,  (st'c  LinsecHl  No.  20:W) 

"      Velours 

Flint 


2354 
2355 
2356 
2357 
2358 
23.59 
2560 

2361 
2362 
2363 
2364 
2365 
2366 
2367 

2368 


'*      Pebbles, ' 

Flocks,  AVoolen I 

Floor  Cloth,  which  includes  Oil-cloth,  Linoleum  and! 
Corticiuc, : 

Flooring,  (see  Panjuette  Fl.  \Vo(kI  F1.  Xo.  2872),... .' 

Flour 

' '      in  barrels, 

••      Insect,  (see  Insect  No.  2517), 

"      Tapioca,  (see  Tapioca) 

**      Sago,  (see  Sago  Flour) 

Flowers,  Dried,  (see  Dried  Flowers), 

Fluorsjmr 

Foil,  gold  and  silver, 

••      tin 

Fooil.   Infants  and  Invalids,   Prepared  and  Cereals 

(see  No.  2513), 

Fossils, 

Frames,  gilded,  mouldin;^s  for  mirrors  or  pictures,.. 

Frankincense,  (Gum  Olibanum,) 

Fringes,  tassels,  Gimps,  and  trimmings  see  2006 

Fruit,   Dried 

"      Evaporated, 

'*  green  and  ripe,  (see  Apples,  Bananas,  Lemons, 
Oranges,  Limes,  Pineapples,) 

••      preserved,  (see  Tamarinds,  Figs,  Citron  2122. . 

Fullers*  earth,  (see  Earths,   No.  2253) 

Fungus 

Furnishing  goods,  mens' 

Furniture,  (see  also  Cabinet  ware.  No.  2042) 

used,  wearing  apparel, 

Furriers  Clippings, 

Furs,  Hatters,  (see  No.  2469) 

Furs,  not  specified,  undresscnl, 

which  would  include  or  cover  the  more  ev- 
pensive  fancy  kinds,  Beaver.  Bear  (black, 
brown,  grizzly,  white  polar),  Chinchilla  (real, 
bastard).  Ermine.  Fox  (silver,  black,  white,  red. 
blue,  cross).  Fitch,  Fisher,  Lynx,  Lamb 
(Persian),  Leopard,  Lion,  Marten,  Mink,  Muskj 


irate. 
Ct-nta. 

24 
28 
45 

40 
58 
24 
24 
30 

.35 

34 
25 


58 
34 
50 
85 


60 
60 
40 
60 
50 

44 

• 

60 
50 
20 
30 
60 
75 
100 
1(K) 

40 


i)W  L.<N>|mr[!,  Ocelot.  (Htcr 
ill!  (UiissiKii.  Kiiniscliiilkii, 
(Aluska,   Slivtliiiul.   Noi 


111.  niiy  tif    llie    foUowiiin 
vuritiios, 


Aslrtiklmn.  AnLiira.  HhiIkt  ItlM-k  Jim<it,  Cut, 
Coiny.  Dos.  f""«  (Kn-y,  KftV.  Jiipiuu.  OoiH. 
GiiiiNiMo,  lIuiiisiiT.  KiKiKanH),  KrinimiT.  K" 
liiisky.  I..iktiili  (  {clanily  Mnufflnn  MiiKknl, 
M(i[iki-y.  Xutriii.  0|HWHum.  Kiu'coiiii.  ItHlihlt. 
Slurp  iIicIhikI).  Hiiiiim-l.  Sinil  (liuir,  w<mi1). 
Tliitici,  Wonilmt.  WftHnUy. 

FiiTH.  DrrsBPil.  of  tlu;  Hrwt  claaa  No.  3308. 

■■      Dri'ssfil.  "    "  wiond  flass  No,  38(MI 

Gull  iHits,  (w'l:  Nuts,   N<i.  2785i 

Gmtilijcr,  (BoeCutihXo.  221% 

GuiiilH><;e,  iw  GuDUi 

GiinicH 

(liiniiiciiii- 

GiinU-ii  Kciils.  (sitMilso  Scods), 

Giirlii- 

Giis  iiiimp  nxtiin-s  iiiul  CliiirKltlicrs 

(;aNl<i);!<,  isi'i'TL-TraCiittuNo.  3233.) 

Giis  Miu-hiiiii)aniI)Ii.-ti:rs<seeabso  Melere.l 

Giiugi-B,  Stuiim,  (»«  Stcuu  GaUKt'sl 

Gi-Uiliiii- 

Gi-iii'Ril  Milw..  HrcMdM.'.  and  Mpctritli;  mti-s  fur  kinds. 

Gc-iitijiii  H.«.t,  (sK-KoDta.  So.  300«) 

Gi'iitH  Fiiniishiii^r  gixxls,  (a-u  Furn.  goods.  No.  23B4) 

Gin.  in  iKiltli-s.  (*T  la-uiors.  So.  2640,) 

"      iii  lilil«.,  or  puncheons 

Ginp.T. 

Ale 

pniiiTvwl 

Giiist'ii);  HmU,  (see  Himts.   >'o.  S(MW) 

Glawi,  (I'liite.) 


()rnii»i<-i)tul.  (-olori'il.  stnlni'il,  fl^run-d,  (.'■^""■d. 


I^|||f:il  luiinuicnil  for  skyllglits,  deck. .  . . 
Glass   IIoiisi' )H>ls,  (iiwilln  nuiuurikcliiringgla.-t.s).., . 

Silvintl  jilules,  for iiilrmrs i  6-') 

Wiin,  mmbU'rs  luul  fruit  Jjirs 4(1 

■■      Wii.<i.>w I  25 

GliissMurr,  Hollow, i  4tj 
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MDSE.  IX  WAREHOUSES,  contlnaed. 


No 
24()0 
2401 

I 

2402' 

2403 

2404, 

2405 

2406 

2407 

2408' 

2409 


2415 
2416' 
241 7  j 

2418| 
2419; 
2420' 
2421 1 
2422i 
242:1 
2424' 
2425, 


2428 

2430 
2431 


2432; 
2433 


<  < 

<  I 
•  < 


GlaubiT's  Sjilts,  Spnulel  Salts,  (sec  Soda  Sulphate).. 

Gloves,  (other  than  Kid,  which  see  No.  2564) 

Schmachcn  and  Lamb  Sltins,  (see  No.  2581),. 

Ghicose 

Ghie 

••    Stock 

Glycerine, 

in  iron  drums 

Goat  Skins,  dry,  see  Hides 

pickled 

Gold  Pens,  see  also  Pens,  Gold 

*'      Thread,  (see  Thread), . 

Goods  on  storaire,  (see  Merchandise.  No.    2098) 

Gowns,  Tea,  (see  Dresses  2234.  2706) 

Grain  Bags,   gunny  or  burlap,   (see  1017) 

"      cotton,  (see  1916) 

Identity  Preserved, 

Malt  Sprouts  or  Brewers', 

Wheat,  Rye,  Corn,  Barley,  Oats, 

Grape  Juice,  in  hhds.  butts  or  pipes, 

**  "       "  bottles 

Grapes 

Gniphite,  (see  Black-lead.  No.  1974) 

Graphophones  and  Phonographs 

Records 

Grass  Bags, 

•     Cloth 

Gmy  and  Colored  Cotton  Goods,  not  printed,  see  2190, 

Grease,  Axle,  (see  No.  1911), 

other  than  Axle, 

Wool  (I)egras)  (see  No.  2221), 

Green  Kern 

Grind  Stones, 

Grocericfs,*  see  sj^ecific  rate  for  particular  kinds,  and 

and  Merchandise  class  A  and  B 

Guano.  (s(^e  Fertilizers,) 

Guava  Jelly, 

Gummed  and  Coated  Paper,  (see  No.  2855) 


Add  to 
Ba«e 
rate. 

CehtoT 

30 

40 

85 
85 
44 
85 
40 
85 
15 
80 


24 
88 
25 
84 
80 
50 
25 
72 
200 
75 
75 

60 
48 

72 
20 


20 
40 
96 


♦The  Rame  remarks  as  to  the  indcrtnlionoss  of  the  term  "Dry  Good*"  (which  see) 
will  apply  to  "Grocerief.'"  which  ii*  too  bn)ad  fori n!>iiring  Konds in  public  ware- 
houses. ni|?h  rated,  damageable  clii9(*ef*  might  be  claimed  to  be  **fnnocene8^*  be- 
cause incident  to  such  Htocks— matches,  spices,  oils,  liquors,  turpentine,  etc.  An 
nveratce  rale  whicii  inipht  beade<jiiMt«*for  ujtrrocerystock,  where  (ach  kind  of  goods 
would  be  only  ii  smnll  nercentageoF  the  whole,  would  not  do  for  a  warehouse  policy 
which  might  cover  for  its  whole  amount  on  a  single  damageable  dan. 


MDSE.  IN  WARXIIOITSES.  conllnned  ,    Bu> 

3436'    GuniM.    Acai-U,.  Xnblc.  Bi.lau.  Bimzoin.  Camphor.: 

I  Ciitfcliii,  or  t'utcli,  Cliicli'.  Coiml,   Duiimr,' 

l>ni^'uim   Ii1<mm1.   Omnboici'.   Kiiuri.   I^niclie, 

MHstic,  Olilmmini,  (FmnkincciiHi;).  Rt-ucHlt;. 

'  SIicIImc.    Tnijrai'iini,    Z-iii/,ilmr,    (sec  HiHTiBci 

I  niti-s) m 

3438     aim  mid  Miiskc-t  Rirn-ls '  *l 

2439         '■   .MhuI  TiirninKs,  in  casks  and  burnls 24 

I     Gunny  Clotli  iidinHiRS.  (swe  No.  1017) 

24401     Guns  and  Pistole,  (see  Fire  Anns,  No.  332oi '  4S 

2441      GuiiPt.K'ks, '  40 

3442.     GiitH,  (sHlti-(l.)Riiiisii:;c  eiisiiigs OH 

2443     GmiaGelalimiT 24 

3444'         '■      Pin-lui  CcnK'nt,  .■xciidin;;  flvi-  gallons 150" 

j  ■■           ■•        Criidi',  (SCO  Oruili-  Gulra  PtrcLu  2203). 

I  '■         '■       nanlHul)ln.TanilPi>nliolder«.(*ccPi-n- 

!  Imlilera)...: 

2445]    Gypsum,  or  Siilpli.  Linn.-,  (Piaster  of  I'arls.l 25 

24481        '     ■•         Hix'k 20 

2447!     Hair,  .Viiimiil,  Cow,  Goiit,  Hog. '  SH 

a448!        ■■    CwJH'ls I  24 

2449'        ■■    CliU] I  28 

34r)0;         ■■     Ciirli'it,  or  rope, ■-  24 

■■     llorsf.  (scf  Xo.  2482} '  35 


2453 

3.1 

2458 

245U 

IlaiiilUcrcliiefs.-. 

w.  Hake.  Hoe,  Stytlie  Sii:iths.. . 

.      40 
.      S5 

24au      Hiiml  S1iini|w,  (sec  Sliimiw.  No.  8134) 

'     Iliinl  KiiMht  or  Giitta  Prrclia  Penbotders.  {we  Pen- 
holders and  3309),... 

2461      Hiinl  Tiiek,  (sit  11X17) 

24G2'     1  [uniw!iri> 


Il:irm-ss  ilhU  Sa.ldl.TV 85 

Hals  and  Cups,  mlii-r  llian  slraw 35 

"     Palm  Ij'iif.  I.(';;lii)rii  and  siniiliir  hats  made  up,  48 

IliiltiTs'   Kurs 2« 

gixxU  or  miilcrials,  ]iat  banfis 4.") 


MI>Slt.  lXWAItEHOliHE.S.  coalluaed.  Bum 

I  nW. 

No.  ~  Cenu 

Iliiy  nndStKw, Fibre  rail's I 

2471|    HaydenSugftr. <8 

2472.     Heutrrs,  SU'um  nnil  Hot  Wat.T |     24 

I    Hemp Fibre  rates 

2478     HctIis.  (ape  iilso  No.  1991) I     50 

I     Herrings,  (sec  Fish  No.  2339) ' 

247*    Hide  Cuttings 43 

2475     Hiiies.  BiilTnlo,  Horse  ami  Colt, j    20 

3476J  ■■      CowandOx '     20 

I         ■'     Deer  aud  Ellt,  (see  Xoa.  22111,  2320), 

2478;         ■•     Horse,  (see  No.  2403) 20 

2478  ■■      8nlte<l,  loose,  green,  'alftuglitcr". 15 

2481     lliKh  Wines,  we  Whiskey    I    70 

S482,         •'  ■■      Hstoredin  NonStiporCLeni.'W'.  H...      40 

2483     Hollow  wure.mi-tnl.  (see  Hgnlc.enHniclcd&c.,  ).|     30 

I  ■■       GlHBSware,  (see  No.  2399),. 

24851     Hominy 

2486     Hones,  jind  Wlietstoncs 

3487J    Honey,. 

Hoofs  Hiid  Hnrns,. 
Ilonlts  nnii  Eyes 

Horn  goods,  combs. 

Horse  Hair,  (see  No.  24.'50),. . . 
•■     Hidi'S.  (see  No.  247M),. 

2494         •'      Shoes , 

24ft>     Hos»^~lc«tlier.  rulibiT,  linen ! 

2496      Hosiery  nnd  Knit  Goods,  (see  No.  2568.  and  Under- 
Hot  Water  and  t^Uwn  HeHters,  (sec  No.  2472) 

3498     House  f  urnisliing  goods,  (see  specific  rale  for  Wood-| 
I  enwnre  and  Tinware.).. 

2499      Ilouseliold  furniture,  new.  (sec  Cabinet,  No.  2042). . 

2.100  "  goods,  si'eond  liiind.  see  PHirniture  2366. . 

S.'iOl'     House;',  Portable,  {see  Portable  Houses) 

2.-)02'    Hyposulphateof  J/?ad.  Bhiek,  (see  No.  1973). 

2.'>03'     Icit  Cream  Freezers 

I    Idcmlly  Preserved  Grain,  (see  No.  241.')) 

2304     Imitation  Slraw  Bnild.  {ace  Straw  Bmld  No.  2007). . 

2505.    Jncubftlors  nnd  Brooders 

S-Wb]     India  or  Maliiccji  Joints | 

2507,     Indiii  Rubber,  crude,  {see  Crude  llubber  No.  2203) 

2508'        ■■  ■■  Boots  and  Pliocs. , 

2509        "  "        (.ioods,  hiinl ' 

2510,        "  "  "       soft,  Isec  Rubber  Bands) ' 
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No. 
2511 
2512 
2513 


2514 
2515 
2516 
2517 
2518 
2519 
2520 
2521 
2522 
2523 
2524 
2525 
2526 
2527 


2520 
2530 
2531 
253^ 
2533 
2534 
2535 
2536 

2537 
2538 
2539 
2540 
2511 ' 
2542^ 

2544 
2545 
254(i 

25  IS 
2549 
2.->50 
25511 


MDSE.  IX  WAREHOUSES,  continued. 

Indigo,  in  cases,  (see  Ilubber  Substitute,  &c.) 

•  •    *  *  C(T(K>nS, 

Infants  and  Invalids  Prepared  Foods  and  Cereals, 

(see  No.  2353) 

Infusorial  earth,  (see  Earths), 

Ink,  in  bottles, 

"      •'    bbls 

"     Printers', 

Insect  Flour, 

•'      Powder 

Insecticide,  (London  Purple) 

Instruments,  Optical,  Surgical  and  Mathematic4il, . . 

Iodine, 

Ipecac 

Iron,  Bar  and  Rod, 

lioiler  plate-s, 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  washers 

••      Chain,  (sec  Chain,  No.  2092) 

C.'ustings, 

"      Filings,  (used  in  sawing  marble,) 

hoop 

"      Old,  scrap 

' '      Oxide  of, 

••      Pigs 

"      Pyrites,  see  Pyrites 

*'      Railroad,  and   Spikes, 

**      liailing.  Fence  work 

Sulphate  of, 

Sulphide  "  (see  Sulphide) 

Tubes  and  Pipes 

Ware,  hollow,  Kettles,  (s<-e  No  2567) 

Work,  Ornamental,  Architectural 

Isingla.'is 

Istle^  Cloth 

Italian  Cloths  aiid  Serges,  (see  Dress  Cloths), 

Ivory,  Animal  tusks,  ( see  also  Elephant  tusks. ). . .  .| 

Goods,  manufacture*! 

• '       Vegetable,  nuts,  ( see  Vegetable  I  vory ,  3299 )  . 

Jnlap, 

Jiipanesc  and  Chinese  goo<ls,  (see  Chinese,   No.  2106) 

"         Crepe 

•'         Papt'F 

Jewelry, 

**         cases  a  Fid  inst  rumen  t  cases 


K 


(< 


(i 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

~Cfuia. 

35 

40 

48 

40 
30 
30 
48 
48 
120* 
70 
24 
40 
15 
25 
25 
10 
10 
30 
20 
25 
38 
10 

ro 

10 
15 
28 

15 
30 
38 
35 
75 
28 
35 
65 
45 
40 

73 
38 
40 
50 


•Also  incroasc-t  l>ai*e  rale  of  a  Sttj»ulat»'il  W.  II.  if  Kton-d  tl-.i-rciM. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued. 


No 
2532 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 


2553 
2554 
2555 
2556 

2558 


2559 
2561 


2564 
2565 
2566 
2567 
2568 
2569 
2570 
2571 
2572 

2574 
2575 
2576 

2578 
2579 

2581 

2582 
2583 
2584 
2585 
2586 
2587 


Jewels  for  mfg.  watclies  and  clocks 

Juice,  Grape,  (see  Grape  Juice) 

Lemon,  (see  No.  2618) 

"      Lime,  (see  No.  2620) 

"      Prune 

Juniper  Berrie^s 

Junk,  old 

Jute  Boards,  Oak  Grained 

"    Butt.s.* Fibre  rates 

*'    Matting,  Yarns  and  other  Jute  products 

*•    Rejection,* Fibre  rates 

' '    Rugs  (see  Rugs) 

Kainite  or  Kainit,  (Sulph.  of  Magnes.  Potass.) 

Kangaroo  and  Arabian  Hair  Sheep  Skins,  (sec  1886).. 

Kaolin,  or  China  Clay,  (see  Earths,  No.  2253) 

Kauri  Gum,  (see  Gums), 

Kern,  Green,  (see  No.  2430), 

Kernalx,  (see  Nut  Kernals) 

Kerosene*  Oil,  special  rates  and  separate  storage 

Kid   Gloves 

**  **        in  tin  lined  cases, 

Kirschwasser 

Kitchen  and  Cookery  utensils 

Knit  g(xxls,  (Underwear  and  Hosiery,  (see  2496) 

Kreosote,  ( see  Creosote,) 

'*  if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H 

Krvolith 

Labels 

LaBiche  Gum,  (see  Gums) 

Lac  Button,  (see  also  Gums,   No.  2436)  in  cases, 

"    Dye 

Laces  and  Lace  goods,  (see  also  Curtains,  No.  2211). 

"      Shoe,  (see  Shoe  No.  3075) 

Ladies'  and  Childrens'  Underwear.  Skirts  and  Petti- 
coats, (sec  Underwear) 

Lamb  Roams, . : 

Skins,  Dry,  (see  Skins) 

and  Schmachen  Skin  Gloves,  (see  Schmachen 

and  Gloves). . . . 

Lamps,  glass  or  part  glass 

**        metal 

L  »mp  Black,  (see  Bone  Black,   No.  1987) 

*•       if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  ',V.  H. . 

Shades,  Glass 

Paper  or  Textile  Fibre 


Cenie. 

40 


44 

40 

200 


75 

30 
25 


it 
<< 


<< 


<  t 


60 
50 
50 
40 
35 
100* 
50. 
24 
75 

40 
45 
60 


50 
38 


88 
50 
40 
100* 
50 
48 
72 


♦.Mho  incroawPH  bn*<»  rate  or  a  Stipulated  W.  H.  if  storcKl  therein. 


2600 
2601 

2608 


260« 
2607 
200B 

2610 


2619 
2620 
S621 
3622 


»D8B.  IN'  lVAnElll>U8KS,  mn(lnii(i1. 

I-anolin,  (see  Oils), 

Lantl'rnB.  |)ftpi-r 

metal  hikI  glnss 

Ijinl 

"      Oil,  (see  nlso  Oils.) 

"      Rlearini'.  (see  Stenrine) 

LHtliing,   ttirUllic , 

I,aundry  Blue,  in  bines  and  caws 

I*ad,    Antlmonial,  (see  No.  1876), 

■      Bljick,  (sceNo.  1974  Black-lend) 

Pcucils.  boiRd,  (see  also  Pencils.  No.  2HN2). 

"       Pigs 

■'       Pipe 

■■        Red 

Sheet 

Shot,  (see  also  Shot) , 

Leather,  Artistic  Burnt  Work  on  Wocxl  and,  (see 
No.  18W) 

"       Bags  nnd  Tnioks.  (see  Bags,  No.  1918) 

Board 

for  Bolting,  Leather  in  Hides  or  Sides,  Kips, 

Rough  Leather  and  Sole  Leather 

GnJn    Leather.     Harness    Leather,    Split 
Leather.    Tanned    Calf  Skins,   and  Upper 

Leather.  Lui' r>fiithcr 

"  Fancy  Leather,  and  Morocco,  Shagreen, 
Patent.  General  Shoe  Pindlng  Stock,  Tan- 
ned Kids,  Tanned  Sheep  Skins.  QeneralStOck 
of  Fancy  Skins  for  Tanning.  Untanned  Calf, 
Goat  and  Sheep  Skins,  Alligator,  Enameled. 

"       Scraps.  Shavings  and  Skivings 

Ijeaves, (see Roots.  Leaves,  etc.,) 

Biichu 

Rose 

Leggings  and  OvergaEters 

Leghorn.  Palm  Leaf  and  Similar  Hats  made  up  {spi 

Hats  2468) 

Lemons.  IJmes.  or  Oranges,  In  Imxpa,  (see Oranges.). 
Lemon  Pi>el.  Oranire  Pofl 

Lentils,  (Bee  also  Beans.) 

Licorice,  Extract,  stick.i 

Psste 

Root 

Life  Preservers,  cork 


Llj-'lilnlns  Roils,  iiiiil  Fixluri's 

I.ifrmimvitjt,  ^H.•^^  Wcioils.  Xii.  Sittl!) 

Llnicf 

■■      f t  stonil  in  Ncin  Slip,  or  Clicm.  W.  H.. 

••      Bi-Sulphite  tif ,  in  hhh 

■'      Ciirlwiiiilti  of 

■'      .luiti! 

"       Pliosiiliutf   of 

Liiiii'stniii',  proimil, 

Liiiuloe  Oil.  in  cans.  (s<.l' Oils) 


Lim-nislii  Wnllon 

Sim     I,im-ii.  (SCI'  Lini-n  F..rnil 

2030:         '■      Yurns, 08 

j  (Sev  form  for  Liiicni. 

S6:t7!    Liinilciim,  (si«  Fl<«>r  t'lolh,  Xo,  3:H4) 

2*38:    I.iiis.'.'d,  isi-p  Flux  3331ii 

Oil.  (SIT  Oil,  Xr).  3ieT> 

SOK)     I.ii|iiiirs,  it]  lilils.,  lilids.  |iii]ic1il'uiis,  auks,  hults 

P'P<'8 

aWI  "Wines  S|.irLis  fiml  CimlklB:  BriLnily,   Gin. 

Hum,  Wliiskt'.viindUiKliWin<'s.iiibottlcs.|     ev 

•itm  •■        if  stored  n  Non  Slip,  c.r  ('hem.  W.  H '     38 

aw;!     Litlmrp-,  OxUlc  of  Iciul    30 

S044|     ].itiiognipliic  SUmi-s,  not  cngmvol,  »•(•  Stiincs I     85 

SWrJ  ■•  ■'       ongrav.^1 H« 

2IM«'  ■'  PriBls,  olhcT  timn  for  mlvcrtising. 08 

aUT      I,iil,.,,K)ii.' ■     28 

204H     I..K'ks I    85 

1»Ew<>.m1,  (■^.■K  Dyir  wikxIs.   No.  2348  &«-. ) 

2IHa  •■  Exlni'ls.  (sfC  Dvf  Stuffs  22401 '     M 

Loiidiiii  I'urpli'.  isci'  Insit'tiiidci ' 

2«."iCI      ],oi.king  gliins  fnuncH,  wood  uml  pill,  (sec  2:t.Mi 00 

2«.)i;  ■■  '■     pliili's.  (sre(!li.-w,  X...  -iaati) 0.-. 

20,13     l.iimbirr,  umln-sscil 4H 

iOr^V  '■         plsniil  or  drcssiil 00 

20.-t4     Lv<-oi>odliini 35 

ai(.M     J.v,:,  Coiic'nlnitrd *'> 

aO-W      Mnnironi  or  VLTniii-clli 73 

20.-1T      Miin- 50 

aw      M;irliini,T)-.  liii.v.v.  not  i-iisily  .kmiiKiii,  ll.-lliTs.  Iron 

l)liini-M.  pR's-i's,  lullics.  visi« 30 

aW)  ■'  ilvlinil<-.  Oiisily   ilimm;:i-il.   lype  scltiiii,'. 


,I1KI1uUKE:4,  continued.  I   I 


■urn- 


aWO     MHiklcr '■  30 

2WH I    Msitiicsitt,  Ciirbormtp,  IWiiEiiisilc |  35 

MnhOKHiiy.  in  logs, I  30 

*'  ill  Ixiiird  or  pitiiiks 

"  in  vi'wcrs. 

Malt. 

"    SprouU  or  Ilrcwcra  Orain 

Miin^niitn-,  Itliu'lc  Oxirlc  of — 

■Sm^  ■■  CIiloridL-of. 120» 

-ifNoii  Slip,  orClifm.  W.  II,  48 

2ti(Hl|     Manikin* W 

Munilln  (iniss Kibr."  niirs 800* 

2tl71      Munlfls,  mctJtl 

sloiic,  niurlili;  or  sliili" 

aOT3  "         wocxi 60 

Xiuitilliis.  (see  N».  21215) 

Slaimre  Sail ,  I>oiibl(',  (bi-c  Suits) 

2(iT4      Mnps 

}k[Hrlilc,  in  lilijck-i,  rou<rh 

2(tTtl  ■'      carved  or  eliisi'liii.  siainnrv 

mi  ■•       Dust. '. 

MiirlilcR  iiiiii  AirntcH,  (aii^  iils">  Acali-s.  l^^W) 

Miirlinirak    Uiiijxs  or  Pok.rr    Chips  ni.iiUr  iif  o>n 
piwitiiHi  pmKU.  {we  N".  21i:H». . . 

aowil     MiiK'lifs,  p;irli.r,  sulphur 

2l)f<l|  '■        S:ifr1y.  ri.-i|uiriTic  I'Typiiml  fricii.in  surfaci 

I     Miitlu-iimlical  inslriiiiu'iils.  in  I'nsi's  is<-t'  Inn.  2.VJII).. 
:     MatAorMimiii;:.  vi-Kcrulili;  fibre  or  siniw  tiiattini:.. 

acxsl         •■      Iii.Hii  KiiblKT 

ailKl      Malting  fVtir 

ailKIt'     Miars.  prt'Sirvitl  or  iiiiklril.  in  tin  iir  gliMS.  <.si-<-  SHTiO 
I         ■'     Plckflwl,  ill  bnrnls iiml  liim-s.  (s.-.- No  IW 

■.'ftsT      Mi'ilii'iiK'S.  (see  Drugs,  No.  2340) 

Patent,  (sr-c  p:il,  IllLll.) 

■>liHll      Mierscliiiiltn.  lineiil 

•i*iW',  ■•  ]»V'* 
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MDSR.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued. 


No. 
8604        3IERCHANDI8E,  FORM  A. 

Add  60  cent*  to  Base  Rate  oT  WHrchoiise. 

On  Merchandise,  the  property  of  the  assured  or 
held  by  the  assured  in  trust  or  on  commission  or 
sold  but  not  delivered,  while  contained  in  (insert 
location  and  description  of  warehouse)  This  policy 
does  not  cover,  attach  or  apply  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Acids,  ammunition,  artificial  flowers  or  feathers, 
celluloid  goods,  chemicals,  cigars,  cigarettes,  drugs, 
electrical  goods,  explosives,  fibre,  fireworks,  naval 
stores,  oils,  oiled  clothing,  photographers'  supplies, 
patterns,  petroleum  or  petroleum  products,  poisons, 
rags,  tobacco,  toys  and  zylonite  goods. 

I  This  policy  shall  not  attach,  apply  to  or  cover 

any  merchandise  insured  more  specifically  or  more 
generally  than  this  policy  covers. 

2696     Merchandise,  Form  B. 

Add  4.5  cents  to  Base  Rate  of  Warehouse. 

I  On  Merchandise,  tin*  property  of  the  assured  or 

held  by  the  assured  in  trust  or  on  commission  or 
sold  but  not  delivered,  while  contained  in  (insert 
location  and  description  of  warehouse.)  This  policy ' 
does  not  cover,  attach  or  apply  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Acids,  aminimition,  antiques,  artificial  flowens  or 
feathers,  artists'  materials,  bags,  bagging,  burlaps, 
celluloid  gcKKls,  chemicjils,  cigars,  cigarettes.  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  goods,  cotton  batting,  curiositit  s. 
curios,  drugs,  druggists'  sundries,  electrical  goods, 
electro  plat«s.  explosives,  fans,  fibre,  firecrackers, 
fireworks,  flags  or  banners,  frames  gilded  or  carved, 
fruits  (green  or  preserved,)  fiirnishmg  goods.  gra.s.« 
cloth,  gums,  herbs,  hops,  instruments,  kid  gloves, 
laces,  leaves,  liquors,  matches,  matting,  meerschaum 
goofls.  millinery,  mirroi*s  and  mirror  plates,  models, 
music  boxes,  musical  instruments,  naval  stores, 
neeilles,  negatives,  oils,  oiled  clothing,  optical 
gocKls,  patterns,  petroleum  or  petroleum  products, 
photographers'  supplies,  photographs,  pictures, 
plants,  plush  gomls,  poisons,  rags,  ribbons,  roots, 
shofldy,  seeds,  spices,  statuary,  straw  goods,  thiat 
rical  properties  and  scenery,  tobacco,  tonqua  or, 
vanilla  beans,  toys,  toilet  articles,  trimmings,  watchj 
springs,  wood  or  willow  ware,  wines  and  zylonite 
goods. 

This  policy  shall  not  attach,  apply  txy  or  cover 
any  merchandise  insured  more  specific^illy  or  more 
generally  than  this  policy  covers. 

Mercury,  (see  Quicksilv<'r  2982) 


Add  to 
Baite 
rate. 

Cents. 


MDKK.  IN  WARKIIorSES,  diniinii^l.  Bus 
nM. 

I     MrlHl  Anliiiiiiny.  (see  Antimonyl | 

Sma         ■■      Gooils.  not  I'lHewbure  siMrifli-ii |  70 

pBper,  (see  28->7l 88 

3698          ■■      Shealhiiig !  W 

3tW9     Mi-uls.  untiiiisliod.  |jlg.  Iiigoi.  block,  &c XO 

■•'TOO      Meiers 40 

2701     5Ii»i 90 

S7W         ■■    pii]vtTi/,i-.l 16 

2703     Military  l.h)u.iM 80 

3704|     Milk.  Cnidfiiswi,  (sw  fminiti  Foixis.) 80 

■      Sugar  of.  (ace  Sugar  of  Milk) 48 

:Millin(Ty  Uuo<Ib,  (si;i:  Artiflciiil  Plovers,  Bonnets,  &c.)'  73 

Ornami'Tits j  73 

Millsloucs.  ist-u  Burrelont-s.  No.  aP3«) 40 

Mituralnml  Airutml  Waters,  iu  botiiiai j  40 

3710  ■■         ■'          ■'             ■•         ■■  bbla.  or  WkIs SB 

3711  ■■        Wax 88 

2712           "        Wti.ll 10 

3713  Mirrora,  (see  QlasM,  silvcrvd.  No.  aSMi M 

3714  ModelB  ami  Pfttl*;rnB 75 

Molmir.  (refer  to  "Angora  Wool"  uid  uot  the  dn:sa 

cloth  kuowD  as  Alpitea) 

MolNSses  or  SyrU]), 

MolyUlal^  of  Ammonia,  (see  No.  1H62), 120" 

Monuments.  Bron/.e  and  Metnl 

araol  -  Slone,  Carded,  (sen  T.nnbstoncs.). . 

j     Moreena,  Black  Wool,  see  Xo.  1975) 

I     Mcrocro,  (sec  No.  2811) 

2T23      Jlosnic  pattern  and  drslgn  work, 

STmI         ■'         tile,  (see  Tiles,) 

2724'    Miiss,  for  upliolstt-ry Fibre  rales I  75* 

272.'ij         ■■      edible.  Irish,  Iteluad  Ac j  45 

2720     Moth.  Naphtha  and  Cuitiiilior  Ballf.. '  96 

3:27;     .Mother  of  Pearl,  Shells 25 

2728     Mouldlnga,  Cornices,  gilt,  (Hce  Coniices,  2177) 80 

2739!           ■■                ■•          ■■    metal,  N<i.  2179 25 

3730'           ■■                ■'          ■'    wood.  No.  2178 50 

2731      Mucilage,  in  biillles. 85 

27321           '■         ■■  bbls 25 

2733'    Mushrooms. '  45 

27»1      MuBle  Boxes. 75 

2735          ■'      Shii't ■  60 

2736!     Musicnl  Instruments,  (see  Pianos  2905,  Organs  2830)  60 
•AlMliicKUMlMMnttotaHtl|Hilat«dW.  U.  ir  iland  tlMralii. 
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No. 

2738 
27HI) 
2740 
2741 
2742 
274:J 
2744 
274.-) 

274(} 


2747 

274<) 
27.V) 
27.51 
2752 
275:^ 
2754 
2755 
275(J 
2757 
2758 
2759 

2700 
2701 
2702 
2708 
27(U 
2705 

2706 
2767 
2708 
2769 


2770 
2771 
2772 


•   •   •   •   • 


MDSK.  IN  WAUKHOUSKS,  continued. 

Miisic;il  Instruiiu'iils,  pmno  actions,  (.sc<'  Xo.  2iK)6), 

Muslins  nnd  Cambrics 

Muslin  Underwear,  (sec  Underwear).. . . 

[Mu.slanl,  dry, 

^VV{\ 

M  vrbane.  Oil  of.  in  <irunis 

Myrrh,  gum 

"         Tin(^ture, 

Nails, 


Xaphtha.*  (special  and  se[)anite  storage.) 

Ntti>lithaline,  Moth  and  Camphor  Halls... . 
Napkins,   Doilies  and  Handkerchiefs,  (see  2228,  also 

linen  form). . . 
Naval  Stores.*  (stjc  also  Tar,  Uosin  and  Turpentine,) 

Neatsfoot  Oil.  (see  Oils,  No.  27i)0) 

Needles,  hand  or  sewing  machine 

Negatives,  Photographic, 

Nets,  ( 'otton  Curtain, 

*'     and  Nettinir 


Bam* 

rate. 

(.'entb. 

1(X) 

24 

;^4 

45 

45 

150* 


Nickel. 


"      Oxide 

Nitrate  of   Soda.  K.'hile  saltpetre.) 


•   ••••    ••• 


•  «      «( 


if  stortnl  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H 

Nitr(!  Cake 

'•     if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  II. . . 
Nitro-Bcnzol,   (a  substitute  for  Bitter   Almonds   in 

Confectionery,) 

"  if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  II. 

Noils.  Silk,  (see  Silk  Waste  and  Noils) 

Nomlles 

Notions.  Yankee, 

Nursery  Stocks,  ]»lants,  bulbs,  (see  also  Plants,) 

Nuts,  (Betel,    Brazil,   Cashew,   Chestnuts,  Gallnuts. 

Hazel,  Kola,  Peanuts,  Pistachio,) 

Nut  (ialls, 

•*     Kernals  or  Shelled  Nuts 

Nutmegs 

Nux  Vomica, 

Oak  grained  Jute  Board,  (same  as  Straw  Board) 

Oakum,* Fibre  nites 

( )atmeal, 

Ochre,  (see  also  Earths.  No.  2253) 

Oil  Cake, 


40 
25 

96 


100 
40 
75 

175 
48 
40 
15 
28 

125* 
50 

100 
50 

150* 

75 

50 

40 

75 
100 

45 
45 
60 
50 
45 


40 
80 
40 


*Albu  iucreutKii  buue  rate  of  u  !>tipulatc'(l.\V.  II.  if  btored  therein. 
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MDSK.  IN  WAUKIlolsi:.;.  c<,iiiijmnl. 


•it  I'i 


O 


2774' 
2775 
2776 


2 1 1 1 

277« 
2771) 
27.S() 
27H1 
2782 
27s:| 

27.%-) 


27S7 
278S 

I 

27iM)! 

27tn' 

2792 
27'.):{ 
27U 1 
271).-) 
271Mi 
2797 


2799 

2.S(M) 
2801 
2802 

2804 
280.-) 
28(M) 

2807 

2808; 

2H()9J 
2810 


Oil,  (otlnT  thin  Kerosene,  which  sec)  Amber,  Bcrirji- 
iiiot,  Carjiwny  IScod,  Cod.  Com,  Cotton,  Lanoliu. 

Olive,  l*ahn,  liapo  ScmmI 

Oil,  Aniline,  (see  No.  1874 1,'), 

'  •  ( 'astor 

"   Coeoa  Xut, 

"   Cod  liver,  in  glass 

••      ••        ••      •*  bids 

'  *   ( 'orn,  in  barrels 

"   Cotton  SJ'ed.  in  bbls 

' '   Cotton  seed  in  irlass,  table  oil 

"    Klaine.  in  bbls 

"   Essential,  ( see  Xo.  2287) 

"  in  iron  drums.   ^ see  2289) 

•  •   Foots,  Olive,  (see  No.  2817), 

•'   Kerosene,  (special  rates  and  separate  stomge ). . . . 

"  Lard,  (see  No.  2592) 

•*   Liualoe.  (see  2()32) 

••   Unseed,  (see  No.  2688) 


Lubricating, 


of  Myrbane,  in  drums,  (see  No.  2742), . . 

Neatsfoot 

Oleo 

Olive,  in  baskets,  cans  or  Cases, 

**  bbls.  or  casks 

'•   bottles  or  tins, 

Palm,  in  bbls 

■*  tin  or  ghuss,  boxed 

"        Kerual 

Peppermint,  in  cans,  (see  N(>.  2889) 

'•  irlass.  (s(re  No.  2890), 

Sestune,  (same  rates  as  2792.  2793.  2794).. 

S(h1 

of  Spearmint,  in  cans 

"  glass 

*•    Sweet,    in  bottles  and  cas's 

"   Tallow, 

' '   Tanners' 

'  *    Vegetable 

•'   Wo(.m1 

••   Whale  and  Fish 

Oil  Cloth,  (see  Floor-Cloth,  No.  2:m) 

Oiled  Cbthing 

Old  Rubl)er  Scraps,  (s-e  N  ).  8')12) 


«  i         k  i 


A<l(i  i«> 
ratr. 

(.'I'lltS. 


60 

40 
50 
40 
30 

4S 
50 
40 
38 
60 
58 

2(K)* 
50 

50 
40 
150* 
40 
48 
40 
40 
38 
48 

:w 

48 


58 
70 
38 

48 

48 

50 
48 
40 
3.-) 
100 
21 


*Al8<»  increase}*  base  rate  of  a  Stii>ulato<l  W.  II.  if  Htorttl  thiTcin. 
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MDSK.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  contiiiueU. 


No. 
2811 

2814 
2815 
2816 
281'« 
2818 
2819 
2820 
2821 
2822 
2823 

2824 
2825 
2826 
2827 
2828 
2829 
2890 
2881 
2882 
2888 
2884 
2835 


Add  lo 
Base 
rate. 


2836 
2887 

2838 


2889 

2840 
2841 
2842 
2848 


2844 
2845 
2846 


Ceubt. 

Old  Steel  liuils 10 

Oleo  Oil,  (see  Ko.  2791), 48 

Oleomurgarine, 40 

Olives,  in  bottles 50 

"       **  kegs,  bbls.,  or  hogsheuds, 40 

Olive  Oil  FootH 86 

•'     Wood,  (see  Woods,  No.  3339) 40 

Olive  Wood  goods,  from  Syria,  in  boxes, 75 

Onyx, 28 

Opium,  in  cases,  tin  lined  or  drums, 40 

not  tin  lined 60 

Optical    and    Mathematical    Instruments,   (see    In- 
struments, No.  2520) 70 

Goods 70 

Orange  *fc  Lemon  Peel,  (see  Lemon,  No.  2617) 40 

Oranges,  (see  Lemons,  No.  2616) 60 

Orchill  Weed 45 

Ore 15 

*'    Chrome,   14 

Organs,  (see  Musical  Instruments,  No.  2786) 60 

Oriental  and  Turkish  Goods, 72 

Ornaments,  Millinery, 72 

Ostrich  feathers,  (see  Feathers  for  millinery,  No.  2806)  70 

"  **       Raw,  in  tin  lined  cases, 50 

Ov<;rgaiters  and  Leggings 72 

Oxalate  of  Potash,  (see  Potash) 96 

Oxide  of  Copper,  (see  No.  2164) ,  96 

*•      "   Iron,  (see  No.  2531) ,  38 

28 
28 
38 


t « 


"  Nickel 

••      **  Tin 

Ozokerite 

Packages;  It  shall  be  permissible  to  make  an  endorse 
ment  as  follows;  * 'This  policy  also  covers  packages 
containing  the  above  aescrfbed  merchandise  and 
labels  thereon." 

Paintings,  Pictures,  Panoramas,  (may  add  and  their 

frames), 

Paint,  oil 

•'      dry,  (sie  Dry  P.  ^o.  2244) 

"      Driers,  liquid,  (except  petroleum  products,).. 

Paint  Pots 

Paints,  Clay  Cold  Water,  (.see  No.  2125) 

Palm  Kernel  Oil,  (see  Oil), 

*     Leaf,  in  cases, 

ceroons 

•*  bundles, 


><      it 


•  * 


75 
50 
40 
100 
85 
88 
48 
80 
85 
40 
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No. 


2847 
2848 
2849 
2850 
2851 


2854 
2855 
2856 


2857 
2858 

2859 

2860 
2861 
2862 
2863 
2864 
2865 
2866 

2867 
2868 
2869 
2870 
2871 
2872 
2873 
2874 
2875 
2876 


2877 


28791 
2880' 
2881, 


I  ( 


•  I 


MDSE.  IN  WAKKlKJUrSES,  continued. 

Palm  I^'iif.  Huts  made  up,  (see  Hats  No.  2468), 

Pampas  Plumes Fibre  rates 

Panama  Hats,  (see  No.  2468), 

Paper  Bags,  (see  Bags,  Paper,  No.  1919) 

••      Balloons.  No.  1923 

"      Blotting 

* '      I^xes  and  tulxjs, '. 

*•      Building 

Cigarette,  (see  No.  2119) 

Clippings  or  Pressed  Paper,  in  bales 

Emery,  (see  Emery  Paper.  No.  2272) 

Glazed,  Enameled,  same  as  Paper  Hangings, . . 

Gummed  or  Coateii, 

Hangings,  wall  paper, 

Japanese,  (see  No.  2549) 

Metal 

Pails,  (see  No.  2028) 

Patterns,  (see  Patterns,  No.  2874) 

Printed  Sheets  and  Bound  Books, 

*'      Printing,  in  rolls,  (see  No.  2966) 

"      Pulp, 

"     Rice 

Sand,  same  as  Emery, 

••     Stock,  (see  Rags.  No.  2989) 

Wax,  (see  Paper  Glazed,  Enameled, 

Wrapping,  3Ianilla 

•*      Writing,  Flat.  News,  Book,  Printing,  Tissue 
and  Toilet,  (see  Printing  in  rolls). . . 

Paraffine, 

Parasol  and  Umbrella  Sticks, 

Paris  Green 

If  stored  in  Non  Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. . 

"     White,  (see  Whiting) 

Parquet  Flooring 

Patent  Medicines,  (see  Medicines,  No.  2688) 

Patterns,  Paper, 

Wooden 

Metallic 

Peaches,  Dried,  (see  No.  2238) 

Peanuts,  (see  Nuts,  No.  2765) 

Pearl  Ash,  (see  Carbonate  of  Potas.,  2068) 

"     Shells 

Peas,  (see  Beans,  No.  1946) 

Preserved 


Add  lo 
Base 
rate. 

Cents. 


34 

50 

75 

50 

50 

85 

72 
100» 

50 
100 

96 
100 

38 

96 

40 
100 

96 

38 

40 

72 

50 
200 

96 

35 

88 
40 
45 
125* 
40 
25 
50 
50 
100 
100 
60 
88 
45 
80 
25 
80 
85 


•Alto  lacrMtet  bMe  rata  of  a  Stipulatad  W.  H.  if  itored  tharela. 
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No. 


2882 
288;J 

2884', 
2885! 
2886, 
28871 
28H8' 
2889' 
28JXI| 
2891, 
2892 
289a 
2894 
289r)| 
2896 

289b 
2899; 


2900 
2901 
2902 
2903 
2904 
2905 
2906 


2908 
2909 
2910 


♦Also 


MDSK.  IN  WAKKIIOUSKS,  conllnmHl. 

Pebbles.  Flint,  (s^c  No.  21U2) 

Pencil  Boxes,  (see  No.  2(K)4) 

Pencils,  (  Lead  )  (seeLeiul  IVncils,  No.  2599) 

Penholders, 

Hurd  Uid)ber  or  Gutta  Pereha,  (see  2509) 

Pens,  Gold,  (see  Gold  Pens,  No.  2409) 

•'      ^teel,  (see  Steel  Pens, ) 

Pepper,  Berries,  (see  No.  1953), 

Ground 

Shells 

Peppermint  Oil,  in  cans 

"     "  glass, 

Pei>sin, 

Percaline,  (see  Dress  ( 'loths), 

Perfumery,  and  Cosmetics, 

Peroxide  of  Barium, 

•*      if  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  11.. 

Persian  B<Tries, 

Peruvian  Bark,  (.st?e  Bark,  No.  1938) 

Petroleum  barrels,*  (empty,) 

**  special  rates  and  separate  storage, 

Petticoats  and  Skirts,  (see  Underwear) 

Pharmaceutical,  Chemical  and  Flavoring  Extracts. 

(see  Extract,  No.  2294). . 

Phonographs  and  Graphophones,  (see  No.  2422), .... 

Records,  (see  2423) 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  (sec  No.  1864), 

"  Soda,  (see  No.  3125) 

Photographs, 

Photographers*  materials,  excluding  Dry  Plates, 

Drv  Plates, 

Phosphorus,    in  tins,  hermetically  sealed, 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  II. 

Pianos,  (see  Musical  Instruments,  No.  2736) 

*'       actions,  ( see  No.  2737) 

Pickled  Fish,  (see  Fish  2331) 

bleats,  in  barrels,  (see  Meats) 

*'  tins  or  glass,  (see  Meats), 

"  tierces,  (see  ^Meats) 

Sheep  Skins,  (see  Sheep  Skins),   

Pickles,  in  barrels 

' '        in  lx)ttles, 

Picture  Frames,  (s(m.*  Frames,  No.  23'>r,) 

Piece  G(Xk1s,  Colored  Cotton,  (see  Cotton) 

incrfases  ba-w  mte  of  u  Stipnlntwl  W.  11.  if  «ton'd  thorein. 


A<i<l  io 
IIhsc* 
niff. 

('eiit>. 

24 

72 

40 

58 

24 

30 

50 

34 

72 

f^ 

58 

70 

80 

28 

75 
120* 

40 

45 

45 
100 
200* 

50 

120 

72 
192 

24 

48 

75 

75 
200 
300* 
100 

60 
100 

24 
34 

24 

80 
40 
60 


820 


No. 

2«.ni 

2912 

2914 
2915 


2919 
2920 
2921 

292:] 
292 1' 

292:> 

292(. 
2927 
292H 
2929 


2932, 

29;j:{ 

2934 
293,-) 
293(>' 
2937 
29:{s 

2939 

294()' 
2<Ml' 


2942. 
2943| 
2'J44 
2<Mr) 
21MH 

2i>47' 
2m.s 

2949 


MDSE.  IN  WAKKHOUSKS.  coiiliuucd. 

Pig,  m<tal,  (s<'(;  CopiMT,  Iron,  Lcml,  Tin,  Zinc.) 

Pimento,   (allspice.)  (see  Spic<fS,   No.  3144) 

Pins. 

Pine  Jipi)ies, 

Pipe,  iJurnt  Clay, 

"       Copper  or   Brass, 

* '       Iron,  ( see  Iron  No.  2.')37  ) 

Lead,  ( see  Lead  Pipe.  No.  2(»01 

Pipe  clay,  (not  clay  pipe  or  piiM's,) 

Pipes,  Smoking,  made  of  clay, 

Hrier  Uoot,  Cob  or  Wo(m1 

Meerschaum,  (sec  Meersc.  20H9,  2(»9()) 

Pistols.  (s<*<'  Fii-c  arms  No.  232.")) 

Pitch,  (sc?e  also  As[)haltum,   No.  19()4) 

Plants,  (see  Nursery  Stocks,  No.  27<>4) 

Platina 

Plaster  of  Paris, 

*'       Wall, 

••      Ca.sts,  (see  Cast.s,  No.  20S7) 

Plates,  Klectrotype,  Stereotype,  bhxkcHl,  22r).'; 

not       *      2C(:6 

Plated  Ware,  Silver, 

Playing  Cards, 

Plows 

Pluml)ag<».  (  see  Le:wl  Black,   1974 ) 

Plumbers'  Supplies, 

Plush  gcxxl.s 

Po<'k<'t  IJooks, 

Poker  Chips  and  Martingale  Kings,  mad.e  of  Com-I 

position  Goods, 

Poppy  Seed, 

Pork,*  Salt 

Portalde  Hous«'S,  (see  No.  2.501) 

Porto  Uico  Tobacrco,  (see  Tol»ceo) 

Postage  Stamps,  Cancelled 

Potash,  AcetatX' 

Bi-CarlMMiate  of 

Bichromate, 

Bi-()xahite  of 

Carbonate,  (Pearl  Ash.  which  see.  No.  2in}H}. 

( 'au.stic  (Hydrate, ) 

(  hlorate  of 

if  stond  Non  Slip,  i.r  C  hem.  W.  II 

continued  next  page 


i  < 


Add  to 
liatH.' 

nite. 

Centd. 
10 
60 
IM) 
50 
25 
15 
15 
20 
20 

'!0 

45 

75 

45 
KM) 
100 

2.5 

25 

25 

75 
100 

60 

40 

45 

30 

30 

:«) 

00 
50 

56 
45 
20 

58 
100 
160 

35 

28 

35 

30 

25 

150* 

50 


<< 


*Alb<)  iune.ib.ti  boau  rate  of  a  StIpiiluLcU  W.  II.  if  titorcd  tliereiu. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAKKIIOUSKS,  continued. 


No.  I 
29r)0 
2951 
2952 
2953= 
2954. 
2955; 
2956 
2957 
2958 
2959 
2960 
2961 
2962 
2963 


2964 

2965 
2966 
2967 
2968 
2969 
2970 

2971 


2972 
2973 
2974 
2975 
2976 
2977 
2978 


2982 
29831 


Add  to 
!    Baae 
j    rate. 

PotHidi  continiUMl.  ;  CvTiIbT 

Chloride  of.  or  imiriate 100* 

*'    if  in  Non-Stip.  or  Chcm.  W.  H.  50 

Cyanide  of 100* 

"   if  in  Non-Stip.  or  Choni.  W.  H. .'  40 

Iodide 50 

Nitrate 

Oxalate  of 96 

Permanirunate, i  60 


Sulphate,  (see  Kainite,  No.  '255'.)), 

Yellow  Prussiate  of 

PoUissiuni  Hydrate 


30 

96 

120 


Potatoes 40 


1 1 


Potato  Flour.  Farina  and 

Precious  Stones,  (see  Jewels  for  Watehes,  No.  2552). 

Preservatives,  Atlas,  (see  No.  1907) 

Preserved  Fruits,  (see  No.  2361) 

I^nts,  Chintz,  and  Calicoes,  (.see  2048,  also  general 

form) 

in  Portfolios, 

Printed  Cloths,  (see  forms  end) 

Printers'  Ink,  (see  Ink,  No.  2516) 

Printing  Paper,  in  rolls 

Prunes,   in  bags  or  ba.skets, 

"         ••  barrels  or  casks 

'  *  boxes 

' '  glass,  in  ciises 

Juice,  (see  No.  2553) 

Prussia  Blue 

Prussiate  of  Soda,  (see  Soda), 

"      Yellow,  (see  Soda), 

Pulleys,  wooden 

Pulp  Board 

Pumice  Stone, 

Pumps,   wood, 

metal 

Pump  Castings, 

Punk, 

2979     Putty 

j     Pyrites,  (see  Iron  Pyrites,  No.  2533) 

29801     Quaker  Buttons,  (Str}'clmiue  Seed) 

298l!     Quartz, 

I     Quebmcho  Extract,  (see  No.  2297), 

Quicksilver,  in  iron  flasks, 


44 

60 

160 


125 

30 
38 
40 
30 
35 
35 
44 
60 
120* 
120* 
45 
38 
25 
45 
25 
24 
72 
35 

72 
24 
34 
30 


« ( 


in  glass,  boxed, ,    60 


•Alao  iacreMM  bate  nte  of  a  SUpalated  W.  H.  if  itored  therein. 


MDSK.  ISM'ARKIIOL'SfX  c.mllmied.                        ,  Bn-e 

^1)^  giiiiiiiii'.  ('im'li(>iiiL.iniH'in<'li(>iililiain|;liiss.tlticu.scs,  811 

:.1l8."i            ■■                 intinaiiiiiol.ortincnns.  STi 

3UK«I     Qiiiltfl  i)f  liiiwn  or  riNitlicrs 40 

aiw;!         ■■      CiUXiia 45 

aww     ( jiiills  mill  ttNitli  plpkM 8-"S 

'     llaWilt  SkinB.  (see  Film  SUHH. 

31MI|     Itiijrs  and  Clpan  W.xik-n  Cllprinf.'s,  iu  IhiU-s. ISII* 


Ttails,  ispi;  Sl.'H  HiiiU) 

mty      Iliiilhiff.  In.ii  (.r  HniM.  (st-e  So.  SSSS)    . 

31>ni>    liiiilnmd  In>n  iiml  Spiki'S 

!     Itiiilwiir  ^u|i|ilifN.  [siH-  BjMi'inc  kiiiils.). 


,„„,.l 

aiMtt 

GiHiiUiLiiilfuniilim'.  iwiNilsiiIimnlwo,  1927). 

■■      l^inulidf  Fiiilli.T«.  (SCI' X...  231(11. 

■HMC 

•»m' 

Itciiiiliii,  Miisoiiic.  (hill  Frll.m^  b(ii1  i.IIkt  scK^icty.  ,.' 

:ttM)|| 

:a»i-'' 

■■     inliiTllmiii'""'.  f*"-  ('"""N   N".  24:tBl 

itIiulKirli 

■  M.iil,  iir  Flciur ■ 

■  I>iipi.r.  iM-r  Piii'Pf  >•'•>■  2«*n  I 

■  K.-.l(Hlm-ratrsl 

.K.  Win- 

ni.  Hr..om.  (SI1'  S".  2iK>4) ! 

i.ls,  1.1'iives  nml   IIitIis.  (iiol   clscwhrre  spprtfled.) 

S.  B.     For  IfiwiT  H|)«ific  nu*.  jut  AiigcUcn. 
Chii-ory,  i-U!. 
jri'lii-H,  si-r  ISTI.  FliiK.  SiLrsipariEln. 

.liil:i[).  SHsmfrHii. 

Itiiini'',         Snnki'. 
Kfisc,  Valfrisn,  &c. 


1 

RiK-hii. 

( tiiiiiKr'-. 

(■|ii(H)rv,  w 

■21111, 

.swS 

:»m 

llr.ltrll  Sto, 

:ii)li). 

Itiililic-r  Itiind!..  (s<- 

imii 

r<. 

iritis. 

832 


MDSK.  IX  WAUKIlOirSES,  coiitiniKHl. 


No. 

3014 
3015 

3016 
3017 


3020 


3021 

3023 
3024 
3025 
3026 
3027 

3028. 
3021^ 
3O30| 
3031 

30:^2 
30.J3 

mu 

3035 
3036 


3()3J) 
3040 

\m\ 

3(M2 
3043 
3044 

3045 

I 

:|046^ 

♦Also 


liubbcr  ErasiTs,  (sec  No.  22H5) 

Scraps.  Old 

Substitute 

Kuches  ami  Ruffles, 

Rugs,  Camels  hair,  w(K>Ien, ' 

'*      Jute 

Rules,  Meiusuring, 

Rum,  (s(h;  Liquors,  Nos.  2640,  2641) 

"       liay,  (seeNo.  1041) 

Russia  Sheetings,  (sec  Sheetings,  No.  1^64) 

•'       Iron 

SjK'ks,  Burlap,  (see  Bags,  1917) 

Cotton,  isee  No.  1916) 

Saddlery  and  Harness,  ( see  No.  2466) 

Saddlery  and  Harness  Hanlware,  (S(»e  HMware,  2466). 

Safes,  I  ron, 

Safflower 

Saffron, 

Sago, 

•  flour, 

Sal  Ammoniac,  (s(»e  Ammoniac,  1867,) 

Saleratus 

Salmon,  (see  P'ish.  No.  2328) 

Siilt  Cake,  ( Ghiul>ers  Salts,  No.  2400 ) 

Salt 

Salts,  Anilim\  (see  No.  1874), 

•  Sprudcl .•....• 

Double  Manure 

Saltpetre,  (see  also  Nitrate  S<Kla,  No.  2755) 

if  stored  in  Nou-Stip.  or  Cheni.  \V.  II.  . . . 

Sal  Soda 

Sandal  Wood,  (sec;  Woods.) 

Sand  Paper,  (see  Paper,  No.  2862) 

Sardines,  Anchovies,  Shadhics,  No.  23JI0 

SarsiipariUa, : 

*•  Kxtraet, 

Sash,  I)oorsandBIinds,(s(H!D(H>rs&  Blinds,  No.  2229) 

Sjussaf  nis, 

Satin.  White, 

Satin(?ts.  (s<'r  Cloths  No.  2132) 

Satins,  (see  Silks, ) 

Sauce,  Catsup  and  table  (condiments, 

Sausag<^  Casings,  (see  No.  2412) 

Saws 

incn'atM>i*  hntfc  rute  <>r  n  Stipiilatcil  W.  H.  if  ftorrd  tlirniii. 


Add  to 
Ba0e 

rate. 

Cents. 


24 
40 
65 
35 
72 
40 


40 
25 
38 
72 
38 
35 
30 
30 
45 
45 
45 
45 
25 
40 

:jo 

45 
120 

28 

96 
125* 

50 

30 

50 
30 
45 
45 
<•> 
45 
80 
28 

40 
24 

40 


833 


No. 

3047 

{Mm 

3049 


3051 
3052 


;()53, 
3054, 
3055! 


305(i 


3057 
3058' 
3O50' 

3or»o' 

30(K)i 
3001 


30i>l 
♦Also 


MDSE.  IN  WAREIlorsKS.  coiitiniie*!. 

Scale,  Copper,  (see  No.  2166) 

Srnlcs, 

Scenery,  and  Theatrical  Properties 

Schmachen  and  Lamb  Skin  Gloves,  (see  No.  2581),. . 
Scientitic  Instruments,  (see  Instruments,   No.  2520). . 

Scoured  Hair,  (see  Hair  No.  2453) 

Scrap,  Brass  and  Copper,  (see  No.  2555), 

ifinNon-Stip.orChem.  W.H 

Lead,  in  bbls 

if  stored  in  Non-Stip.  or  ('hem.  W.  II. 

Sealing  Wax, 

Seeds.  (This  includes  any  of  following), 

Anise,  see  1873,  Cotton,  Millet, 

Heel,  Fennel,  Mustard, 

Canary,  Field,  Poppy,  see  2940, 

Caraway,  Flax,  st^e  2;W9,  Riipe, 

Cardamom,  Garden,  Suntlower, 

Clover,  Grass,  Timothy, 

Coriander.  Hemp,  Wormseed,  see  13366, 

Linseed,  see  2638, 

Note,  (Jormlnafme  sctsls,  which  are  chilnicd  to  Ik?  worthU^M 
after  fmsHint;  through  a  fin*  btraiiite  of  the  suspicion 
of  injury  which  woiil<l  <lcter  phmtefH  from  buying 
tliein,  woiiUl  Ik;  covennl  by  the  general  term  "Swds.  ' 
ThoHe  8eefl8  which  like  Flax  ►eed,  Anine.  etc  ,  are  not 
intended  for  planting,  are  pnivided  for  by  t«iK*ciac 
Hi  tea. 

Seeds,  Garden,  Flower  &c.,  (s<'e  Garden  Seeds,  2377) 

Seneca  Hoot,  (see  Hoots  «fcc..  No.  30O8) 

Senna 

Sesame  Oil,  (see  No.  2799) 

Sewer  Pipe,  (sec  Pii)e,  No.  2915) 

Sewing  Machines  and  parts,    except   Needl(»s,   (No. 

2749  which  see.) 

Sha<les,  I^imp,  glass,  (see  No.  258(J) 

•'  *'       paper  or  textile  fibre,  (see  No.  2587),. 

Shawls,  (lace)  (see  Lace  No.  2o76) 

if  written  as  "Cloth  Shawls" 

Shavings  or  chips,  for  Brewers  or  Vinegar  Mfrs., . . . 

Sheep  Skins,  (see  Skins) 

*      Pickled 

Shellac,  (s<»e  Gums,) 

Shells,  Cocoa,  (see  No.  2141 ), 

Pearl,  (see  No.  2H79) 

Shelled  Nuts,  (see  Ntits  Slielle<l  and  Nut  Kernels)..  . 
Sh  ctings,  (s<'e  Cotton  G«mkIs.    No.  2188) 

iiicrea>es  ba»5e  rate  of  a  .StipulattNl  \V.  II.  if  gloreti  therein. 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

CenteT 

30 

40 
200 

38 

70 

120» 

40 
120* 

40 

40 
160 


160 
45 
45 


40 
48 
72 
58 
28 
100 
30 
30 
50 
34 
25 
60 
20 


834 


3079 
:W80 
3081 
3083 
3084 
3085 
3086 


3oas 


3094 
3095 


MDSE.  IX  WAREHOT'SKS,  contlnuwl 


No.  , 

30(>5^     Shingles,  Wood 

;W66;  •*  MctJiHicr 

3067,     Shirt  Waists,  Men's 

3068  "  "        Womens*  or  Childrens* 

3069  •'         ••        and  Shirt  Waists  Suits,  Washable 

3070  Shirtings,  (see  No.  2148) 

3071  Shirts,  (^ollarsand  Cuffs,  (see  Collarsand  C.  No.  2148) 

3072  Shoddy 

3075  Shoe  Laces  or  Strings ^ 

3076  "     Pegs 

Shm^s  ( see  Boota  and  Shoes,  No.  1995 ) 

Horse,  (see  No.  2494) 

Shot,  lead,  (see  also  Lead  No.  2604), 

Shovels,  Spades,  Forks  and  Garden  Tools,  (sec  1837). 

Show  C-ards,  glass, 

"         *•       other  than  glass,  (see  Advertising  1831), 

Show  Cases, 

Sicilians 

Signs,  glass,  (see  Advertising  Matter,  No.  1832) 

mettil, 

Tom  Cottji 


it 


tt        i(  it 


<  < 


I « 


« < 


i  < 


Add  10 
Base 
rate. 

I'enis." 

50 

15 

44 

58 

44 

44 

45 
150 

56 

30 

25 

10 

35 

40 

60 

70 

60 

28 

75 

40 

45 

25 

25 

96 


3087     Silex 

:^88     Silica. 

3089'     Silicate  nf  Carbon 

Silicon,  Electro,  (see  No.  2267) 

3090  Silk  Artificial,  (see  No.  1896) 58 

3091  "     Cocoons,  in  cases,  (see  Cocoons,  No.  2143) 40 

3092,       "     goods,  Satins  and  Velvets  (may  add  "Silk"  before 

Velvet  if  desired) 60 

and  Velvets,   if  policy  contains 

following  clause   * 'value  not  to 

exceed  $2  per  yard,"  (a  water 

damaged,  cheap  silk  will  usually 

bell  for  as  much  as  one  costing  $B     40 

a  yard,) 

30931      "     »n^  Woolen,  and  Silk  and  Cotton,  mixed  Cloths, 

not  exceeding  $2  per  yard  in  value  may  be 
insured  under  the  following  form  with  a 
charge  of  40  cents  viz;  "On  Silk  and  Woolen 
and  Silk  and  Cotton,  Mixed  Cloths,  value 
not  to  exceeii  $2  per  yard." 

Raw 30 

Spun 58 

Thread  (sw  Thread) 

Thrown,  (sec  Thrown  Silk) 

3096'       '*     Waste  and  Silk  Noils,  (see  No.  2761), 


•  •••  • 


50 


835 


MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  conUnued. 


No. 
3097 


3098 

3099 
3100 
3101 
3102 
3103 
3104 


3105 
3106 
3107 
3108 
3109 
3110 
3111 
3112 
3113 
3114 
3115 

3116 
3117 
3118 

3119 
3120 
3121 
3122 
3125 
3124 


3125 
3126 
3127 


Silk  Yarn, 

••    Artificial,  (see  No.  1896)) 

Silver  plated  ware,   (see  Plated  Ware  2932) 

**      solid  ware, 

Sisal  Grass,* Fibre  rates 

Skates,  Ice, 

Roller 

Skewers  or  toothpicks, 

Skins,  Undressed,  other  than  Bird,  (which  see) 

"      Deer  or  Elk,  (see  Goat  Skins,  Hides,  &c.,) 

"      Waxed  Calf 

"      see  Sheep  and  1886, 

"      Calf 

"      Dry  Lamb,  (see  2243) 

*'      Kangaroo,  (see  1886) 

"      Rabbit,  (see  2369) 

Skirts  and  Petticoats,  (see  2578) 

Slates,  School, 

Roofing 

Sleighs,  large,  driving, 

"        small,  toy  sleds,  (see  Toys) 

Slippers, 

Snake  I^ot,  (see  Roots,  No.  3008) 

SnufT 

Soap, 

•  •     Stock 

Stone,  (Talc,) 

Weed,  or  root, 

Soda  Ash, 

Bicarbonate, 

Bichromate  of 

Carbonate  of,  (see  2069) 

Caustic,  (Hydrate  of,) 

Chlorate  of, 

'Mf  stored,  Non-Stip.  or  Chem.  W.  H. 

C -rude, 

Crystals,  (Sal  Soda,) 

Hypo  sulphite,   and    Sulphate   of,    (Glauber's 

Salts,)  (No.  2400) 

Nitrate.*  (see  No.  2755) 

Phosphate  of, 

Prnssiate  of, 

••  if  stored,  Non-Stip.  orChem.  W.  II. 
s<>e  ne.xt  page, 


(< 


(I 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

Cento. 
58 


40 
80 

60 
40 
35 
34 
20 
88 

24 


48 

80 
20 
50 
60 
85 
45 
50 
40 
75 
25 
40 
80 
80 
84 

20 

100* 
50 
80 
30 

30 

48 
120» 

80 


•Alpo  iucreascs  base  rate  of  a  Stipulated  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 


«3r. 


No. 

3129 
3130 
3131 


3132 
3134 
313.5 


3137 

3139 
314(» 
3141 
3142 
3143 
3144 


3145 
3146 

3147 
3148 
3149 

3151 


MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  coiitinue<l. 


Soda,  continued. 
"     Sal,  (see  Sal  Soda,  No.  3036). 

••     Silicate  of 

Yellow  Pnissiate  of, 


i( 


"  if  stored,  Non-Stipulated  or 
Chem.  W.  H.. 

Fountains  and  fixtures, 

Sodium,  Hydrate,  in  glass  bottles, 

if  stored,  Non-Stip.  orChem.  W.  H 

phosphate,  (see  No.  3125) 

Sod  Oil,  (sec  Oil  2800) 

Solder 

Sounds,  Fish,  (see  Fish  Sounds,  No.  2832)  

Spades,  Shovels,  Manure  and  Hay  Forks,  (see  1837), . 

Sparklets, 

Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses 

Spelter,  (see  Zinc,) 

Spermaceti, 

Spices,  (not  specifleil), 

See  Cinnamon, 

"  Cloves, 

"  Ginger, 

"  Mace, 

*'  Nutmegs, 

'*  Pepper, 

"  Pimento  or  Allspice, 

Spirits  and  Wines,  in  hhds,  butts  or  pipes,  (see  Nos. 

2640.8346) 

"  bottles,  (see  No.  2641,  3346), 

Sponges, 

Sporting  Goods,  (see  Athletic  Goods,  Fishing  Tackle 

&c.,  Nos.  1906,  2333) 

Sprats,  in  cases 

Springs,  Car,  India  Rubber,  (see  Car  Springs) 

"        Caniage  or  Wagon,  of  Steel, 

Watch,  (see  No.  3326) 

**        Spiral  Steel,  in  barrels, 

Sprouts,  Malt  or  Brewers  Grain,  (see  No.  2666), 

Sprudel  Salts,  (see  Salts), 

Spun  Silk,  (see  Silk) 

8152|    Squills 

3153  Stamped  Metal  Ware, 

3154  Stamps,  metal,  di:' ing, 

3155  *•        India  Rubber, 

I  •'        Postage,  Cancelled,  (see  No.  2942) 

8156     Starch 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

Cents. 

80 

20 
120* 

80 

45 
120* 

80 

48 

88 

20 

25 

40 
120 

50 

15 

60 

50 


70 
80 
30 

50 
38 
25 
85 
100 
84 
88 
28 
58 
50 
25 
35 
45 

45 


*A1h(>  increaser  base  rate  or  a  Sriptilated  W.  II.  if  stored  therein. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continiUHi. 


No. 

3158 
;]159 
8160 
3161 


3164 
3165 
3166 

3168 
3169 


3172 
3173 

3174 


3176 
3177 
31 7S 
3179 
31H<) 

3181 


3183 
3184 
3185! 


I 


3187 
3188 

3190 
3191 
3192 


Add  to 
Banc 
rate. 


Bronze,  (see  No.  2020) 

Parian,  Bisque,  (see  No.  2105) 

plaster, 

Sttsuu  Engines,  (see  Engines,  No.  2278,  2324). . 

Gauges,  (se(?  Gauges,  No.  2381) 

and  Hot  Water  Heaters,  (see  No.  2472), 

Stearinc,  (see  Lard), 

Steel, 


It 


t< 


i  t 


,  Cents. 

Stationery '     60 

Statuary,  marble  or  stone, j     75 

40 

55 

75 

85 

40 

24 

70 

45 

ingots  and  bars, 25 

pens,  (see  Pens,  No.  2885) 50 

llails 10 

Sticklae, 40 

Stone,  Litliographic,  not  engraveil,  (see  Lith.  S.  2644),    35 

engraved,  (seeEng.,  No.  2645)   100 

Marble,  Onyx,  Jasper,  or  Gnmite,  rough, 

"     dressed  bld'g 
stone 

Marble,    Onyx,    Jtisper.    or  Granite,   cut  or 

carved  in  ornamental  designs,  (see  Statuary,) 

Pumice,  (see  Pumice  Stone.  No.  2974) 

Ware,  (sec  Crockery,  Earthenware,  &c.,) 

Stove  Polish  or  blacking,  solid, 

liquid 

Stoves,  Stove  nistings.  parts  and  pipe, |     25 

furniture,  (see  Kitchen  Utensils,  No.  2567). 

Straw,  (Fibre  rates) 

Straw  Board,  (see  also  Jute  Board  No.  2556) 

Braid,  (see  No.  2007) |    50 

**     Imitation,  (see  No.  2007). 48 

Covers,  in  bales ,    44 

Goods, 70 

Hats,  not  made  up.  (see  Nos.  2468,  2470), 48 

"      made  up.  (see  No.  2468) 

Straw  and  Wood  Braid,  plain,  mixed  or  fancy,  (see 

No.  2007), 

Strychnine  Seed,  (see  No.  2980) 72 

Stuffed  Animals,  Birds,  (see  Taxidermy,  No.  3215).  .|  100 

Sugar I    40 

•*      Hayden,  (see  No.  2471) |    48 

"      of  Milk I    48 

(or  Acetate)  of  Letul, 50 

Sulphate  of  Alumina, 40 

see  next  page 


20 
25 

75 
25 
40 
40 
100 


40 
30 


(( 


<  I 
.  < 


888 


No. 

3193 
3194 

3195 
3196 
3197 
3198 


3199 
3200 
3201 
3202 
3203 
3204 

3206 

8208 

3210 

3211 
3212 
8213 
3214 


MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued, 


Sulphate  of,  continued. 

•*  Ammonia,  (see  No.  1865), 

"  Antimony, 

"  if  stored,  Non-Stip.  or  Cliem.  W.  11 

'*  Copper,  (sec  No.  2168) 

Sulphide  of  Iron , 

Sulphur  &  BriniBtone,  (see  Brimstone,  2016) 

Sumac 

Suspenders 

Sweet  Oil,  in  bottles  or  cases,  (see  Olive  Oil  or  Oil 

No.  2794) 

Swisses,  Fancy,  (see  Fancy  Swisses  No.  2299), 

Table  Cloths,  (see  General  Linen  form) 

Tacks,  iron, 

' '       copper, 

Tags,  Paper, 

••      Tin, 

Tailors'  Linings  and  Trimmings, 

Talc,  (Soapstone,  wliich  see  No.  3114) 

Tallow 

"      Oil,  (see  No.  2804) 

Tamarinds,  preserved, 

Tampico*  fibre, Fibre  store  rates 

Tanners'  Oil,  (see  No.  2805) 

Tapioca, 

Flour,  (see  No.  2348) 

Tapestries 

Tar,  (see  Naval  Stores,  No.  2747) 

Tarpaulins, 

Tartaric  Acid, 


32141    Tartar  Emetic, 


8215 
3216 
3217 
3218 
3219 
3220 
3221 
3222 
3223 
3224 
3225 
3226 
3227 
3228 


Taxidermy,  Animal  and  Bird  Specimens,  Stuffed, . . . 

Tea  (Jowns,  (see  Nos.  2234,  2706), 

Teak  Wood,  (see  Woods,  No.  3359) 

Teasels, 

Teas, 

Teeth,  Artificial,  (see  Artificial  Teeth,  1897) 

Telephones, 

Tents,  (see  Awnings  and  Tents,  No.  1910) 


Tt 


rra  Alba,  (see  Earths,  No.  2253)., 
Cotta,  for  Building  purposes, . 

gas  logs, 

ornaments, 

sigiis, 

Sienna,  (see  Earths,  No.  2253), 


<  < 
<« 


Add  to 
Base 

rate. 

Cents. 


120» 

48 

28 

100* 

50 

50 

38 

50 
25 
20 
35 
20 
58 
25 
75 
48 
40 

48 

50 

48 

50 
100 

30 

50 

34 
100 

72 

40 

35 

35 

70 

50- 

20 

20 

40 

45 

45 

25 


*Al80  increases  base  rate  of  a  Stipulated  W.  U.  if  stored  tlicrein. 
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MDSK.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued, 


No. 
3229 
3230 
3231 
3232 
3238 
3234 
3236 

3236 
3237 
323^ 
323U 
324i) 
3241 

3243 
3244 
3245 
3246 
3247 
32^ 
32*49 
3250 
3251 
3:752 
3'i53 
3254 


.t255 
3256 

3257 
3258 
3259 
3260 
3261 


3262 
3263 
3264 

3265 
3266 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

CentoT 

25 
SOO 

80 
120* 

30 

72 

28 

72 

58 

40 


Terra  Umber,  (see  Earths,  No.  2253) 

Theatrical  Scenery  «fc  Properties,  (see  Scenery,  3048) 

"  Costumes,  (see  Costumes  2184.) 

Thorium  Nitrate 

Thread,  other  than  Tinsel  and  Gold, 

Gold, 

Silk 

Tinsel,  (see  Tinsel  3245) 

Throw  n  Silk 

Tiff 

Tiles,  dccorattKl  art 35 

*  •      drainage 15 

*'      galvanized  iron 20 

Tin,  block ]     10 

•'  Foil,  (see  Foil,  No.  2352) |     35 

••  Plate ,    40 

•*   Ware,  (see  Kitt^ien  Utensils  2567) ,    80 

Tinsel  and  Tinsel  Thread, |     72 

Tobacco,  Leaf,  Foreign 100 

••      Domestic '    80 

in  hhds !     60 

Chewing '    45 

Plug,  Nugget  or  Twist |    35 

Porto  Rico "  100 

Smoking I  100 

Stems, 40 

Tobacco  and  its  Products,  this  item  may  be  used  if 

written  at  the  highest  charge 
named  under  8246  to  8253, . . 
Toilet  Articles,  (see  Druggists'  Sundries,  No.  2289). .      75 

Tombstones,  (s<*e  Monuments,  No.  2720) 75 

Tonic,  Hair,  (see  No.  2454), 48 

Tonqua  or  Tonca  Beans, 75 

Tools,  steel,  edge,  (see  also  Files,  No.  2323,  1887).. . .     40 

"      iron  or  other  metal  than  steel,  (see  1837), 85 

Tortoise  Shell  Goods,  manufactured 75 

"  "       unmanufactured, 40 

Tow,*  Russia,  &c Fibre  rates 

Towels  and  Tow^elings,  (see  Linen  and  Linen  form),.     24 

Tovs  and  Dolls 100 

'*      if  specifying  Hobby  horses,    wagons,    sleds, 

velocipedes,  (see  Sleighs) 70 

Traveling  Bags,  Satchels  (see  also  Bags,  1918) i    50 

Trees 100 


<  ( 


ti 


ti 


it 


ti 


n 


*Al(to  increaset)  base  rate  of  a  Stipulati'd  W.  11  if  (*tore<l  therein. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continacd, 


No. 


3269 
3270 
3271 

3272 
3278 
3274 
3275 
3276 


3278 
3279 
3280 
3281 
3282 
3283 
3284 

3285 
8286 
3287 
3288 
3289 

3290 

3291 
3292 
3293 
3294 
3295 
3296 
3297 
3298 
3299 
3300 
3301 


3302 
3303 


n 


4t 


8267|    Tricycles,  (see  Bicycles,  No.  1954) 

3268     Trimmings,  Braid,  Gimp,  (see  Nos.  2006,  2857) 

Tripoli, 

Trunks 

"       filled  with  wearing  apparel  (see  Household 

Furniture,  No.  2500) 

Tubs,  wooden 

porcelain,  wash,  bath, 

iron,  enameled 

Turkish  and  Oriental  Goods, 

Turmeric,  (see  Dye  Woods,  No.  2248 ) 

Turnings,  Composition,  (see  No.  2153) 

"         Gun  Metal,  in  casks  and  barrels,  (see  2439) 

Turpentine, 

Twine  and  Cord,  (see  Cordage,  No.  2169) 

Type 

Typewriters, 

supplies,  ribbons,  carbon  paper 

Cabinet  stands, 

Ultramarine, 

Umber,  ( see  Terra  Umber  No.  3229) 

Umbrellas,  and  Parasols, 

sticks,  ribs 

Stands,  or  holders,  metal 

wood 

Underwear,  Mens*,  Womens'  or  Childrens'  (see  2578) 

Muslin,  (see  No.  2739) 

Utensils,  Farm  and  Garden,  hand  only,  (see  No.  1887 

and  Tools, . . 

Upholstery  GckxIs,  (see  Down,  Feathers,) 

Urinals,  crockery, 

Valerian,  (see  Boots,  No.  3008) 

Valises,  (see  Trunks,  No.  3270) 

Vanilla  Beans, 

Vanilla  Extract, 

Varnish, 

Viiseline.   

Vegetable  Ivory,  Nuts,  (see  Ivory  Vcg.  2545) 

**        g(K)ds, 

Vegetable  roots.  Onions,  Potatoes,  Tuniips,  in  bbls., 

or  bags, 

Oils,  (see  Oils), 

Vegetables,  in  brine 

Veilings 


<  < 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

Cents. 

45 

60 

20 

50 

100 

40 

40 

20 

72 

45 
100 

24 
100* 

45 

50 

50 

75 

50 

40 

25 

85 

45 

30 

40 

50 


40 
50 
40 
45 
50 
75 
40 
75 
60 
45 
100 

45 

28 
58 


*Ali*o  iiureases  base  rate  of  a  8tipnlate<l  W.  H.  if  stored  therein. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  conUnued, 


No.  I 
3304 


3305 
3307. 
3308, 
8309 
3310 
3311. 
3312' 
3313' 


8314 
3315 

I 

3810 
331()a 


3316b 


331C)C 


3317 
3318 
3319 
3320 
8321 

3322 
8323 
3324 
3325 
3326, 


Velocipedes,  Childrens,  (see  Toys,) 

Velours,  Flax,  (see  No.  2840) 

Velvets,  (see  Silks,) 

Velveteens,  (see  Dress  Cloths) 

Veneers,  (see  No.  2664), 

Venetian  Blinds, 

Red, 

Verdigris 

Vermicelli  and  Macaroni,  (see  Macaroni,  2656) 

Vermilion,  (see  Cinnabar,  No.  2120) 

Vinegar, 

Violin  Strings,  (see  Catgut,  No.  2088), 

Vitriol,  Blue,  (see  2168), 

Vises 

Wagons  and  Carts,  (see  Carts  and  Wagons,  No.  2082) 

(see  also  Carriages,  No.  2078) 

Walnuts,  (see  Nuts,  No.  2765) 

Warehousemen  on  accrued  charges  shall  take  a  rate 
arrived  at  by  adding  35  cents  to  the  base  rate  of  the 
W.  H.  if  written  specific.     If  blanket  form  is  used 
rate  for  the  entire  policy  must  be  that  of  the  high 
est  rated  risk  covered. 

Warehousemen's  errors  and  omissions  policies  shall 
take  a  rate  based  upon  a  charge  of  50  cents  being 
added  to  base  rate  of  each  warehouse  covered,  it 
being  understood  that  such  policies  need  not  have 
the  80j?  Co-insurance  Clause  attached,  provided  that 
a  si)ecifi(!  amount  attaches  within  each  warehou.se 
or  building  covered.  If  11  blanket  form  is  used  rate 
for  the  entire  policy  must  be  that  of  the  highest- 
rated  risk  covered. 

Warehousemen's  furniture  and  fixtures  and  tools  and 
implements  used  in  his  business 

Washing  Machines, 

Warps,  C^)tton, 

.  Washboanls, 

Waste,  (Clean,  Woolen,  Cop), 

Woolen  or  Cotton  including  Noil  other  than 

Silk, 

Wool  Yarn, 

Watches  and  AVatch  Movements, 

Watch  Cases 

Crystals, 

Springs,  see  Springs, 

Waters,  Aerated  in  bottles,  (see  2709) 

"  bbls.  or  hhds.,  (see  No.  2710),.. . . 


I  Add  to 
Base 
rate. 

Cents. 

70 

58 


28 
65 
60 
45 
40 
85 
45 
80 


It 


ii 


t< 


t  < 


i  < 


( < 


20 

80 
85 


50 
40 
25 
72 
1()0» 

200 
200* 

50 

So 

45 
100 

88 

84 


♦AIho  iiicn'u»M."»»  bajw  rate  of  a  Stipulated  W.  II.  if  HtortHl  thcn'iii. 
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MD8E.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued, 


No. 
3327 
3328 
3329 
3330 

3331 

3332 
3333 
3334 
3335 
3336 
3337 
3338 

3339 
3340 

3341 
3342 
3343 
3344 
8345 
3346 
8847 

3348 
3349 
3350 
3351 
8352 
8858 

3354 

3355 

3356 

8357 
3358 
3a59 


(< 


(< 


<( 


(f 


1 1 


it 


«< 


Wax,  Bees, 

"     Figures 

••      Mineral, 

Paper 

Sealing,  (see  Sealing  Wax  8051), 

Vegetable 

Waxed  Calf  Skins,  (see  Skins) 

Weather  Strips 

Whalebone 

Wheelbarrows, 

Wheels 

Whetstones,  (see  Hones,  No.  2486) 

Whips, 

Whiskey  and  High  Wines,  in  bottles, 

"  Octaves  and  Quarters, 

'•  puncheons  or  bbls., . . 

if  stored,  Non-Stip  or 

Chem.  W.  n 

White  Lead 

Whiting,  ( sec  Paris  White,  No.  2871 ) 

Willows  and  Reeds 

Willow  ware, 

Wine,  in  hhds.,  butts  bbls,  casks  or  pipes, 

•'bottles 

Wines,  Liquors,  Spirits  and  Cordials,  in  bbls.,  hhds., 

butts,  casks  or  pipes 

•*  •'  *•       and  Cordials,  in  bottles, 

Wine-lees,  in  bags 

Window  Shades  and  fixtures 

Wire,  Iron 

"     Brass,  Copper,  Aluminum,  Platinum 

"     Work 

Fence,  (see  No.  2314) 

Rope  or  Cable 

Rods,  (see  Rods), 

Witch  Hazel,  Crude  in  barrels 

Womens'  clothing,  see  2126,  2131 

Wood   Carptfting,   mats  and  flooring, 

Oil,  (see  No.  2807) 

Pulp. 

"    Plates,  Dishes  and  Platters 

Woods  of  value 

Hve  Woods  next  page 


It 


Add  to 
Base 
rate. 


(< 


(i 


Centa. 

40 
100 

88 

96 

40 

75 
20 
40 
40 
20 
50 
80 

70 

40 
40 
25 
70 
75 
40 
80 

70 
80 
34 
50 
35 
20 
25 
20 
25 

38 

50 
48 
40 
72 
40 


♦Also  increases  Imum;  rate  of  a  Stipulate*!  W.  H.  if  stortnl  thert*in. 
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MDSE.  IN  WAREHOUSES,  continued. 


No. 


Add  to 
Base 

rate. 

C'ont*. 


336() 
3361 
3:^2 

33C3 
33(54 
3305 

ssm\ 

3367 
336« 
3:J69 
3370 

3371 
3:37-2 
3373 
3374 
3375 


3370 
3377 
3378 
3379 
3400 
3401 
3402 
3403 
3404 
3405 
3406 


Box,  see  No.  2006,  3Iahogany,  see  No.  2662. 

Camphor,  see  No.  2053,     Olive. 

Chestnut,  Rosewixxl, 

Ebony,  see  No.  2256,         Sandal, 

Lignum  Vitae,  Teak, 

anil  other  valuable  woods. 

AVoo<ls,  Rough  sticks  of  Wild  Chestnut 

Wooden  ware,  see  Tubs,  Pails,  Baskets, 

Wool 

"     Yarn  Waste,  (see  Waste), 

Woolen  and  WofsUkI  Cloths,  (see  No.  2132) 

"       Clippings.  Clean 

Woolen  3Iixed  Cloths  not  excecnling  $2  per  yard 

Wormseed,  (see  Seeds,  No.  3052) 

Yankee  Notions,  (see  Notions,  No.  2763) 

Yam,  Woolen,  Linen  or  Cotton 

Angora  Worsted,  (see  No.  1872) 

*•      Artificial  Silk ! 

made  of  Jute,   Sisal,   Manilla,   Flax,   China,! 

Esparto  or  Malta  Grass 

••      Mohair 

••      Silk, 

Yeast  Cakes 

Yellow  Berries, 

Prussiate  of  Potash,  (see  Potash), 

**  Soda,  (see  Soda), 

Ylung  Ylang 

Zanzibar  Gum, 

Zinc,   Chloride 

Dust, 

Oxide, 

Pigs,  or  slabs, 

Sheets 

Spelter, 

Sulphate 

White,  in  barrels 

Zvlonite  Goods,  (see  Celluloid, ) 


<( 


(( 


«« 


(< 


(< 


(» 


40 
75 
15 

25 
96 
40 
50 
75 
20 
24 
58 

50 
20 
58 
60 
50 
96 

120 
58 
58 
96 

125* 
28 
10 
20 
15 
20 
14 
75 


^AltK)  increases  base  rate  of  a  Stipulated  \V.  II.  IT  storvii  tluTcin. 
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General  Forms  which  may  be  used. 

The  following  forms  were  prepared  In  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  merchants  dealing  In  certain  lines  of  goods,  and  have  been  carefully  worded  so 
that,  at  the  rate  named  for  them,  they  could  not  be  construed  to  cover  merchandise  for  which 
higher  rates  arc  f  pecifled  in  the  list. 

"On  Paper,  Printed  Sheets  and  Bound  Books,"  may  be  written  at  96  cents. 

*'0n  Printed  Cotton  Piece  Goods;  (.'alicoes"  may  be  written  at  28  cents. 

"On  Cotton  G<x)d8,  dyed  and  printed  and  also  in  the  gray  and  on  Linen," 
may  be  written  at  28  cents.    (See  2188,  2189,  2190). 

"On  Wool,  Cotton  Cloth  and  Cotton  Velveteens,"  may  be  written  at  28  cts. 

"On  Woolens,  Worsteds,  Mixed  Cloths  and*  Satinets — This  policy  does  not 
include  Silks,  Satins  or  Velvets,"  may  be  written  at  28  cents. 

"On  Wines  and  Liquors  in  bottles,  barrels  and  casks  and  Olive  Oil  in  bottles 
and  tins,"  may  be  w^ritten  at  80  cents. 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  any  floating  policies  held  by  the  assured 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  contributing  insurance  in  case  of  loss  under  this 
policy." 

LINEN  AND  JL^TE  FORM. 
Add  40  cents  to  Base  Rate  of  Warehouse. 

On  Manufactures  of  Linen,  of  Linen  and  Jute,  of  Jute,  of  Cotton,  of  Cotton 
and  Linen,  and  of  Cotton  and  Jute,  the  property  of  the  assured  or  held  by  said 
assured  in  trust  or  on  commission,  or  sold  but  not  delivered  while  contained  in 

This  policy  does  not  cover,  attach  or  apply  to  any  merchandise  above 
enumerated  the  value  of  which  exceeds  fS.OO  per  square  yard;  nor  does  this 
policy  cover  Awnings,  Banners,  Braids,  Burlaps  coated  or  backed  for  wall 
decorations,  Carpets,  Comforters,  Cord,  Cordage,  Cotton  batting,  Curtains, 
Flags,  Fringes,  Gimps,  Labels,  Gunny  bags,  Laces,  Mattings,  Nettings,  Quilts, 
Rove  bagging  made  of  jute,  Rugs,  Tassels,  Tents,  Twine,  Velours,  Window 
shades.  Yarns,  or  Articles  of  Wearing  api>arel. 

This  policy  shall  not  attach,  apply  to  or  cover  any  merchandise  insured 
more  specifically  or  more  generally  than  this  policy  covers. 

Other  insurance  permitted  without  noti("e  until  required. 

Attached  to  and  forming  part  of  Policy  No Insurance  Co. 
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Abandonment,  none  in  fire  insurance, 

Abattoirs,  see  Slaught^^r  Houses,  588, 
539. 

Abbreviations,  avoid  in  policies,  3(>5. 

Academies,  423,  424. 

Accessibility  to  fire  department,  660. 

Accounts,  304. 

Acetylene  Gas  Machines,  write  for 
National  Board  Rules,  424. 

Acetvlene  Gas  Plants,  See  National 
Bcwrd  Rules.  424. 

Acid  Works,  424. 

Acre.  618. 

Adequate  Rates  in  interest  of  Public, 
12. 

Adirondack  Guide  removing  boul- 
ders, 403. 

Adjusters'  estimates  of  moral  hazard 
fires,  44. 

Adjustment  of  losses,  334,  335. 

Advant4iges  of  rating  by  Schedule, 
629. 

Adverse  legislation,  388,  631. 

Advertising  material,  27. 

Advertisements,  203.  204. 

Adze  Manufwtories,  425. 

Age  of  building,  charge  for,  655. 

Agents'  Commission,  25;  compensa- 
tion, 28;  powers  of,  30;  cannot  waive 
conditions,  292. 

Agent,  insurance  of  instead  of  princi- 
pal. 297. 

Agent's  own  property,  297. 

Agency  supplies.  25;  agency  may  be 
withdrawn.  30. 

Agreements,  never  make  verbal,  291. 

Agricultural  implement  manufactor- 
ies, 425. 

Air.  keep  air  from  fire,  drug  store 
fire,  323. 

Air  space,  under  tin  or  other  metal 
sheathing,  404. 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  Capitol,  exposed 
girder,  613. 

Album  manufactories,  425. 


Alcohol  manufactories,  425. 

Ale  and  Beer  measure,  618. 

Almshouses,  426. 

Alphabetical  list  of  hazards  and  occu- 
pancy, 739;  of  merchandise  in  ware- 
houses, 796. 

Ambiguous  phraseology  in  policies, 
304. 

American  Fine  Arts  Society  Building 
fire.  399. 

Ampere,  416. 

Anchors,  wall  for  beams.  125. 

'•&c.",  avoid  in  policies,  305. 

Angell  on  Insurance,  844. 

Angle  brace,  102. 

Animals,  (See  Live  Stock);  wild,  519; 
saving  in  case  of  fire.  324. 

Animal-black  manufactories,  426. 

Annealing,  405. 

Annual  fire  waste,  201. 

"Another  good  man  gone  wrong,'*  55. 

Anti  Compact  laws,  629. 

Anxiety  of  owner  for  safety  of  his 
property,  46. 

Application  blanks,  26,  307. 

Application  of  U.  M.  Schinlule,  679. 

Appraisement.  381;  selection  of  ap- 
praisers, 832;  Waiver  of,  575;  form 
of  award.  592. 

Arch,  trimmer  for  fireplace,  88;  floor 
arches,  material  for,  110, 115;  rating, 
686. 

Architects,  secure  custom  of,  87. 

Arc  lamps,  419. 

Area,  non -fireproof  buildings,  647; 
fireproof,  686. 

Are,  French  measure,  619. 

Armories,  426. 

Armour  pork  house  fire,  532. 

Arrangement  of  this  book,  28. 

Arrangement  of  merchandise  on  floors, 
89,  90,  781. 

Arson.  43.  138. 

Artificial  fiowers,  471. 

Artificial  fiower  manufactories,  427. 

Articles,  804,  305. 

Asbestos  manufactories,  427. 
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Ashes,  carelessness  as  to,  55,  137. 
Asphalt  and  roofing  works,  427. 
Assets,  ratio  to  amount  at  risk.  203, 
Assignment  of  policy,  591;  of  mort- 
gage interest,  591. 
Assignee  in  bankruptcy,  296. 
Assist  honest  claimanta,  337. 
Asvlums,  428. 
Atkinson,  Edwanl,  79,  145. 
Auction  stocks,  428. 
Authority  of  agent,  25. 
Automatic  sprinklers,   174,  175,  176, 

659,  write  for  National  Boanl  Rules. 
Automatic  trap  doors,  367;  elevator 

tnips.  368;  illustrated.  384. 
Automatic  alarms;  write  for  National 

Board  Rules,  see  p.  45  U.  M.  S. 
Automobiles,  428. 
Auxiliary  private  tire  extinguishing 

plants,  694.  696. 
Average  Clauses.  570,  571,  574,  575; 

New  York  Standard  form  of,  574; 

French  form,  574;  German  form, 

574. 
Avoirdupois  weight,  617. 
Award  of  appraisers,  form  for,  592. 
Awnings,  spreading  fire,  68;  charges 

for  U.  M.  S.  651,  652. 
Axe  factories,  428. 

B 

Back  drafts,  406,  526. 

Bag  factories,  428;  leather,  429;  paper, 

429. 
Baggage-room,  hotel,  503. 
Bakeries,  429. 

Baking  powder  manufactories,  429. 
Baldcrson  &  Daggett  fire,  90. 
Balloon  frame,  101. 
Bamboo  factories,  429. 
Bank  of  New  York  fire,  398.  400. 
Bankruptcy,  assignee  in,  insurance 

of.  296. 
Bark,  430. 

Bark  mills,  429.  542. 
Barns  in  outskirts  of  towns,  57. 
Barrels,  empty.  160. 
Barrel  manufactories.  450. 
Ikiseball  grounds,  430. 
Base  rate  U.  M.  S.  632. 
Basket  manufactories,  430. 
Bath  houses.  430. 
Bath  rooms,  hotel.  498. 
Bath-tub  manufactories.  480. 
Batting  and  wadding  mills,  430. 
Beams,  w^ood  floor,  86;  strength  of, 

88;  safe  loads,  603. 
Bedstead  manufactories,  431. 
Bt»llows  manufactories.  431. 
Bell  manufactories,  431. 


Belt  openings,  466,  414;  illustrated, 
383,  650. 

Belts,  electricity  from,  447. 

Benzine,  166. 

Bicycle  manufactories,  431. 

Billiard  table  manufactories,  431. 

Bindera  for  fire  doors,  363. 

Bituminous  coal,  spontaneous  ignition 
of,  147. 

Black  and  brown  yams,  spontaneous 
combustion,  149. 

Blacking  manufactories,  481. 

Blacksmith -shops,  431. 

Blackstone,  558. 

Blank  policies,  25. 

Blanket  mills,  432. 

Blast  furnaces,  481. 

Bleacheries,  432. 

Blind,  sash  and  door  manufactories. 
432. 

Block  and  pump  manufactories,  432. 

Bloomingdale  Bros..  Building  N.  Y., 
fire.  U.  M.  S.  661. 

Blow-off  valves  in  water  pipes,  259. 

Boarding  houses.  432. 

Boarding  schools,  423,  424. 

Boat  buUders,  432. 

Boats  and  boat  houses,  433. 

Boats,  fire,  268. 

Bobbin  and  shuttle  manufactories, 
433. 

Boiler  rooms.  405;  underground,  406; 
standard  boiler-room.  407;  chim- 
neys. 406;  space  over,  406. 

Boilers  underground,  526. 

Boiler  makers,  433. 

Bolt  and  nut  works,  488. 

Bond  stones,  75. 

Bone-black  manufactoriea,  426,  488. 

Bone  boiling  establishments.  434. 

Bone  mills.  434. 

Bonnet  and  hat  frame  manufactories, 
434. 

Bonner,  Chief  Hugh,  advice  as  to 
fires,  325. 

Book  of  instructions,  26. 

Books  of  account  in  safes,  48. 

Bookbindories,  484. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufactories  (See 
Shoe  Mfrs.) 

Boston  fire,  the  great,  Nov.  9,  1872. 
(the  second  fire  Nov.  28,  1889.) 

Box  manufactories,  484. 

Boyleston  Manufacturing  Co.,  169. 

Brace,  angle,  102. 

Braced  frame,  101.     * 

Braid  wood,  Sup't.  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade. 173,  229;  448,  545. 

Branch  stores,  56. 

Brass  works,  484. 
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Brazing,  409. 

Breweries,  435. 

Brick  manufactories,  435. 

Brick  for  enclosing  walls,  best  fire- 
resisting.  75,  SO;  brick  walls,  how 
laid,  yi :  face,  82;  brick  under  stoves, 
KK). 

Brick  buildings  in  frame  rows,  64. 

Brick  kilns,  435. 

Brickwork,  safe  loads  for,  596,  598. 

Bridges,  436. 

Bridging,  between  floors,  86. 

Brocd  mares,  515. 

Broom  corn  manufactories,  436;  in 
elevators,  462. 

Broom  manufactories.  436. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machine  Co.  fire,  37. 

Brush  manufactories.  436. 

Bucket  and  pail  manufactories,  436. 

Buffing.  408. 

Builders',  materials,  436. 

Builders'  risks,  129,  436. 

Builders  and  architects,  secure  busi- 
ness of,  37. 

Building  laws.  722. 

Bullion,  304. 

Bumper  shoes  for  fireproof  doors,  363. 

Burglar  alarm  in  rates,  665. 

Burial  case  manufactories,  437. 

Burnley,  Eng.  Mill,  iron  beams.  613. 

Bushing  for  electric  wires,  417. 

Butler,  William  Allen,  564. 

Butt.  618. 


Cabinet  Manufactories,  437. 
Cabinets,  collections,  &c.,  304. 
Cable,  measure  of  length,  617. 
Cammever  Building,  New  York,  75, 

79. 
Camp,  403. 

Camp  Meeting  dwellings,  61, 
Cancellation.   312;  Standard  Policy. 

315.  316;  Notice  to  mortgagee,  317; 

Non  pavmcnt,  318;  Claim  pending, 

318.   31*9;    Policy    lost.   320;    Void 

policies,  321;  Tender,  317. 
Candy  manufactories,  437. 
Candle  manufactories,  437. 
Cane  manufactories.  438. 
Cannini;  manufactories.  438. 
Capaciiv  or  discharge  of  water  pipes, 

254.  2V>. 
Capacity  measure  of,  618. 
Caj)  and  hat  manufactories,  (See  HLt 

iSlaiiu factories,  476.) 
Card  (plnving)  manufactories,  438. 
Card  clothing  manufactories,  438. 
Carelessness,  132,  404:  as  to  ashes.  55; 

causes  of  fires,  55,  56,  404. 


Carpet  manufactories,  439. 

Carpet  cleaning  establishments,  439. 

Carpet  lining  manufactories,  439. 

Carpenter  shops.  439. 

Carriage  shops,  439. 

Carrying  capacity  of  materials,  600, 
601. 

Cars,  insurance  of,  438. 

Car  stables,  438;  bams,  438;  manufac- 
tories, 439. 

Cartridge  manufactories,  439. 

Casks  and  pails,  426,  665. 

Cast-iron,  107. 

C'ast-iron  water  pipe,  266;  columns 
safe  loads,  602;  hollow  cylindrical, 
630,  612. 

Causes  of  fires,  44,  131,  134;  cigars, 
135;  in  hotels,  507. 

Ceiling,  wooden,  128. 

Cellar  floor  surfaces,  93;  floors  and 
walls  should  be  water-proof,  93; 
drains  to  sewers.  93. 

Celluloid  works,  440. 

Cement  mills,  440;  lined  water  pipes, 
266;  mortar,  81,  82. 

Chafing  strips  for  fireproof  doors,  863. 

Chain  measure,  617. 

Chair  manufactories,  440. 

Chance,  eliminated  in  insurance,  6, 
198,  199,  215. 

Chandelier  manufactories,  441. 

Chandler.  Prof.  C.  F.,  154.  155. 

Change  of  location,  form  for,  590;  of 
ownership,  591. 

Charcoal  grinding,  441;  spontaneous 
ignition,  147,  166. 

Charged  silks,  149. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  cotton  fire,  454. 

Chases  in  walls,  82,  91. 

Chattel  mortgages,  293. 

Cheese  factories,  441. 

Chemical  warehouses. 

Chemical  works,  441;  fire  extinguish- 
ers, 421;  combinations,  395;  fire- 
proofing  solutions,  546. 

Chemist  indiiferent  to  fire,  895. 

Chicago  fire,  the  great,  Oct.  8  and  9, 
1871. 

Chimney,  how  to  build.  89;  of  tile, 
136;  for  l)oilers,  406;  stone  caps  on, 
493;  unsafe,  560;  charges  for,  653. 

Chloric  acid.  396. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  manufactories, 
441. 

Christmas  tree  festivities,  dangers  of, 
587. 

Churches,  441;  insurance  of,  584,  585; 
organs.  442;  stone  columns,  spires. 
etc.,  584,  585. 

Chutes,  650. 
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Cigarette  manufactories,  442. 

Cigar  manufactories,  442. 

Cinder  concrete  or  filling  for  fireproof 
floors,  502. 

Circuit  breakers,  418. 

Cisterns,  285;  capacity  of,  285. 

Clauses,  Standard  N.  Y.,  562. 

Cleaning  and  dye  works,  442. 

Cleanliness,  137,  importance  of,  404. 

Clinch  nailing.  376. 

Cloak  and  mantilla  manufactories,  443 

Cloak  manufactories,  443. 

Clock  manufactories,  443. 

Closets,  127;  in  hotels,  500. 

Clothing  manufactories,  443. 

Club  houses,  443. 

Coal  breakers,  448;  mine  property, 
443;  mines,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, 143;  bituminous,  spontaneous 
ignition,  147,  407. 

Coefficient,  595. 

Coffee  roasting  establishments,  444; 
roasted,  149. 

Coffin  manufactories,  437. 

Coyis  must  not  be  insured,  304. 

Co-insurance,  computation  of  allow- 
ance for,  709,  710,  711;  in  fireproof 
bdgs.  U.  M.  8.  690,  712;  on  stocks 
In  fireproof  bdgs.  692.  304,  708,  709; 
forms,  etc.,  560,  571,  574;  in  interest 
of  assured,  18,  49,  53;  in  Universal 
Schedule,  627;  graded  rates  for,  580, 
U.  M.  S.  p.  690,  692  also  p.  708,  710, 
etc.,  New  Jersey  form,  567. 

Cold  air  boxes  of  furnaces,  97. 

Cold  storage,  444,  568,  569,  forms  A, 
B,  571. 

Collar  beam,  102. 

Colleges,  423.  424. 

Columns,  stone  in  Churches,  586. 

Columns,  strength  of  iron,  steel,  wood, 
etc.,  599, 600,  etc;  cast-iron,  602, 612. 

Combinations  of  chemicals,  395;  of  in- 
surance companies  in  interest  of 
property-owners,  17;  to  reduce  ex- 
pense, 18. 

Commissions,  28. 

Commission  clause,  298,  590. 

Commission  of  authority  of  agent,  25; 
clause,  298. 

Communications  between  buildings, 
111,  112,  113,  114. 

Comparative  tests,  defective,  614. 

Comparison  of  experience  of  com- 
panies. 8,  18,  197. 

Compensation,  28;  of  errors  in  causes 
of  fires,  44. 

Competition  in  fire  insurance,  31,  33. 

Compressive  strain,  595 


Computation  of  safe  loads  for  columns, 

600. 
Concrete,  81. 

Concurrent  policies.  288,  289. 
Conestoga  mills,  167. 
Confectionery  manufactories,  437. 
Confidential    relation   of  agent   and 

company,  29. 
(•onfiagration  hazard,  charge  for.  688. 
Conflagrations  in  zero  weather,  71. 
Constant,  595. 
Construction  of  buildings,  75;  interest 

of  Underwriters  in,  616. 
Consumption  of  water,  267. 
"Contents,"  use  of  word  in  policies, 

304. 
Contested  claims,   small    percentage 

of,  345. 
Co-operation  of  companies,  18,  19. 
Cooper  shops,  445. 
Coped  walls,  85. 
Copper  stamp  mills,  589,  flashing,  &c., 

105. 
Cork  manufactories.  445. 
Cornices,  wooden,  65,  651. 
Coronado  Hotel,  397. 
Corporations,  public  prejudice  against 

13;  in  interest  of  people  of  small 

means,  13. 
Correspondence,  311. 
Cost,  fire,  per  $100  at  risk,  196,  201; 

pf  iron  pipe  and  hose,  262. 
Cotton  gins,  445;  in  transit,  445;  on 

railroad  platforms,  454;  and  woolen 

mills,  445,  446,  447,  etc;  pickeries, 

454:  presses.  454;  seed  oil  mills,  454. 
Coulomb,  416. 
Country  stores,  57,  454. 
Couplings,  uniform  size,  278. 
Court  houses,  455. 
Cracked  walls,  663. 
Cracker  bakeries,  455. 
Creameries,  455. 
Crematories,  456. 
Creosote  works,  456. 
Cross  road  stores,  57,  454. 
Cross  bridging  between  floor  beams, 

86.  103. 
Crucible  works,  456. 
Crushing  weight,  596. 
Cubic  measure,  618. 
Curiosities,  304,  584. 
Currier  shops,  456. 
Curtain  walls,  615. 
Cut-offs,  fire,  91. 
Cutlery  manufactories,  456. 
Cutting,  409;  cutting  rates,  preyentlon, 

of,  728. 
Cycloramas.  456,  522. 
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Daily  reports,  26,  808. 

Damage  by  removal.  336;  explosion. 
337;  lightning,  3:37. 

Dating  back  policies  and  renewals, 
290. 

Dawson,  Miles  M.,  199. 

Dead  ends,  253. 

Declined  by  other  companies,  risks, 
60. 

Defective  flues,  4o9. 

Definition  of  terms,  5. 

Deflection  of  beams,  595. 

l)eli very— sold  but  not  delivered— 298, 
300. 

Department  stores,  (see  Alphabetical 
list),  752. 

Depots,  457. 

Detroit  fire-boats,  269,  270;  small 
mains,  277. 

Deviling,  409. 

Diagram,  pipe,  281;  of  business  por- 
tion of  town,  308. 

Dining-room,  hotel,  497. 

Dipping  paint  process,  440. 

Direct  pressure  systems  of  water- 
works, 249. 

Discounting  loss  claims,  340. 

Distilleries.  457. 

Distribution  of  fire  loss  by  insurance, 
20;  Fire  Chiefs  views,  58;  New 
York  Times,  58;  form  of  average 
clause,  577,  578,  579. 

Division  of  risks,  397,  398. 

I)ome8tic  consumption  of  water.  256. 

Doors,  fireproof.  361.  362,  363.  &c. 
plates,  369;  sliding,  387,  388. 

Double  roof,  105. 

Double  or  Spliced  beams,  125,  604. 

Drachms,  617. 

Drain  pipe  manufactories,  457,  525. 

Dredges,  457. 

Driving  park  buildings,  457. 

Dropped  girt,  102. 

Drug  mills,  457;  wholesale,  457,  stores, 
458. 

Druggists'  bottles,  fountain,  &c.,  304. 

Drums,  store  for  heating,  56. 

Drying  clothes  on  screens,  139. 

Drying.  409. 

Dryers,  grain,  (see  National  Board 
Rules). 

Dry-goods  district  values,  271. 

Dry  hou.ses,  409. 

Dry  pipe  sprinklers,  679. 

Dry  plates,  films,  etc.,  525. 

Dry -rooms,  no  woodwork  in,  410;  gas 
in,  450. 

Drv  rut.  82,  m,  125,  128. 


Dumb-waiter  shafts,  93;  charges  for, 
U.  M.  8.  650. 

Dusting,  409. 

Dust  explosions  in  woodworkers,  442; 
in  flour-mills,  465.  466.  467. 

Dwellings,  458;  unoccupied,  460;  large 
expensive,  6();  season,  60;  forms  for 
insurance  of,  581 ;  altered  into  stores, 
606;  occupancy  in  rates,  666. 

Dye  and  pamt  works,  432. 

Dyeing  and  cleaning,  442. 

Dynamos,  461;  room,  floor,  &c.,  93. 
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Earnings  of  premium  by  months,  227. 

Eccentric  loading  of  columns,  600. 

£<lucational  Building  Standard,  705. 

"Effects,"  304. 

Elasticity,  limit  of,  595. 

Electricity,  hazanls  of,  414.  415,  416, 
&c;  from  belts  as  a  source  of  fires, 
447. 

Electric  plants,  private.  93;  car  stables, 
461 ;  light  cutoffs  at  street,  116;  light 
and  power  stations,  461;  lighting, 
heating,  power,  etc.,  (write  for 
National  Boanl  Rules). 

Electrical  employees  for  installing 
should  be  licensed,  416. 

Electricity  clause,  572. 

Electrolysis,  274. 

Electrotypers,  461. 

Elevators.  92;  in  U.  M.  S.  649;  in  fire- 
proof bdgs.  687;  traps  automatic, 
368;  grain,  461;  shafts  in  hotels,  489; 
charges  for.  649,  U.  M.  S. 

Elevators,  grain,  461. 

Elevator  car  manufactories,  462. 

Emplovees,  charge  for  No.  of,  U.  M. 
S.  655.       • 

Empty  boxes,  barrels,  &c.,  66,  663; 
kerosene,  naphtha  and  gasolene 
barrels,  160;  salt  petre  bags,  463. 

Enameling,  410. 

Enameledcloth  manufactories,  521, 

Encloshig  walls,  114,  126. 

Enclosures  for  stairways,  867,  885. 

Endorsement  blanks,  26. 

Endorsements,  do  not  make  too  many 
on  policies,  805;  none  on  renewals, 
806. 

Engine  manufactories,  (see  Machine- 
Shops),  518. 

Engine  (fire)  houses,  462;  proximity 
in  rates,  668,  U.  M.  8. 

English  Mills,  fires,  611,  613. 

Envelope  manufactories,  462 

Erasures,  avoid,  290. 

"Estate  of,"  297. 
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Estimates,  offhand,  of  fires,  44. 

••Et  al."  avoid  in  policies,  305. 

••Etc.,"  ••&o.."  avoid  in  policies,  305. 

Evans,  President,  577,  581. 

Evaporators,  fruit,  472. 

Everybody  knows  more  than  any- 
body, 479. 

Excelsior  manufactories,  463. 

Exceptional  property,  do  not  insure. 
53;  features  of  construction.  (>5T, 
706,  U.  M.  S;  lire  appliances.  664. 

Exhaust  box  in  dour  mills.  467.  468. 

Expansion  of  iron  beams,  96. 107.  114, 
609;  in  English  mills,  611;  marble, 
masonry,  etc.,  609,  612. 

Expense  of  insurance  business,  14; 
should  be  same  for  all  companies. 
83;  percentage  of.  243. 

Expensive  dwellings,  60,  460. 

Experiments.  54. 

Experience,  comparison  of  companies, 
8. 

Expert  judgment  in  rating,  188,  189; 
management  of  fire  department, 
water-works,  etc.,  282. 

Experts  rating  by,  729. 

Expiration  notices,  26. 

Explosion,  damage  by,  337;  in  grease 
rendering,  531;  dust  in  cigar  manu- 
factories, 442. 

Exposures,  62. 708;  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
fire,  63;  computing  rate  for,  62.  72; 
safe  distance,  70;  diagnuns.  71;  to 
fireproof  buildings,  78;  fireproof 
buildings  as  exjHjsures,  74;  to  brick 
buildings,  346,  347,  348.  etc. 

Express  cliarges,  do  not  pay,  27. 

Extensions,  frame,  656. 

Extinguishing,  fire  appliances  for, 
172;  chimney  fires,  325;  steam  jets, 
824. 

Extra  hours,  permit  for,  592. 

"Eye-sore"  bags,  old,  dilapidated,  58. 


Face  bricks,  82. 

Factors  of  safety,  89,  90,  599. 

Fair-grouud  buildings,  463. 

Fargo,  Dakota,  131. 

Fanning.  J.  T.,  267. 

Farm  insurance,  moral  hazard  fires. 

44;  property,  463. 
Fathoms,  617. 
Faults  of  management,  662. 
Felt  mills,  (see  Cotton  and  "Woolen 

Mills),  446.  447,  &c. 
Fences,  804. 

Fertilizer  manufactories.  463. 
Fibre  storage,  90. 
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File   manufactories.   (Sec  Ilanlware 
manufactories),  475. 

Films,  525. 

Fire  appliances,  exceptional,  664; 
how  to  proceed  in  case  of,  321; 
windows,  «fcc.,  322;  Chief  Bonner's 
advice,  325;  keep  near  floor,  323; 
saving  animals,  324;  co.st,  6;  per 
$100  at  risk,  196,  202;  doors,  361; 
proof  construction,  interest  of  Un- 
derwriters in,  616;  shutters,  69;  not 
needed  if  no  exposure,  69;  National 
Board  Kules,  3(il ;  places,  668;st^ps, 
91;  cut-offs,  91,  447;  engine,  steam, 
capacity,  173;  engine-houses.  462; 
departments,  172,"  paid,  173,  706; 
subscription  to,  179;  should  have 
charge  of  locating  hydrants,  276; 
expert  management  of,  282;  waste, 
annual,  201;  boats,  268;  drill,  im- 
portance of,  454;  extinguishers,  458; 
proof  safe  clause,  589;  temperatures. 
606. 

Fire  alarm  telegraph,  637. 

Fire-arms  manufactories,  464. 

Fire  boats,  268. 

Fire  drill,  454. 

Fire  Department  organization,  639. 

Fire  extinguishing  appliances,  allow- 
ance for  in  nite,  see  U.  M.  S.  667, 
668,  etc.,  fire  673. 

Fire  Marshal.  638. 

Fires  in  fireproof  buildings,  117,  118, 
119,  120,  121. 

Fireplaces,  how  trimmed,  87;  trimmer 
arch,  88,  89. 

Fireproof  buildings,  contents,  of,  88, 
106;  standard,  684;  construction, 
106;  fires  in,  117,  118,  119,  120, 121. 

Fireproofing  solutions,  648. 

Fireproof  pumping  station,  634. 

Fireproof  Siifes,  673. 

Fireprcx)f  schedule,  682. 

Fire  record,  previous,  U.  M.  8.  689; 
improved,  639.  723,  724,  725. 

Fire  waste,  annual,  201. 

Fire-works  manufactories,  decline, 
464;  stocks  of,  464;  permit  for,  591. 

Firkin,  618. 

Fish  plates,  103. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  pipt^  diagram  of, 
281. 

Five  davs*  notice  of  cancellation,  815, 
316. 

Fixtures  and  furniture,  464. 

Flags  and  banners,  decline,  464. 

Flash  test,  166. 

Flax  mills,  464. 

Flexible  cords,  420. 

Flitch  beams,  608. 
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Floating  insurance,  555. 

Floating  oil  on  water  fires,  70. 

Floors,  confining  fires  to,  723,  double, 
88,  90;  tin  or  iron  between,  90;  open- 
ings through,  92;  waterproof,  scup- 
pers, &c..  Ill;  arches,  material  for, 
110,  115;  in  mill  construction,  124; 
in  hotels,  506;  safe  loads,  597;  con- 
fining fires  to,  723;  in  U.  M.  S.  646. 

••Flour  mills,"  305,  4i)4,  465.  466,  etc. 
dust  explosions  in,  465,  466. 

Florists'  stocks,  471. 

Flowers,  artifi(Mal,  471. 

Flues,  defective.  459.  491;  lining,  493. 

Foley,  Chief,  of  3Iilwaukee,  269; 
death  of,  71>4. 

Force  pumps,  importance  of,  422,  453; 
run  by  belts,  453. 

Forest  fires,  63. 

Forging,  410. 

Forms  of  policies,  554,  655,  etc. 

Forms  of  Policies,  write  to  Company 
for,  307,  554;  clauses,  564.  565,  566, 
567,  5(i8,  etc. 

Forms,  standard,  filed  with  Insurance 
Department.  562. 

Foundries,  471. 

For  whom  it  may  concern,  297. 

Frame  rows.  63;  brick  buildings  in, 
64;  rears  and  extensions,  charge  for 
656,  U.  M.  8. 

Frame  buildings,  construction  of ,  100; 
construction,  102. 

Frames  for  fireproof  doors,  369,  382; 
illustrated,  386. 

Framing,  "balloon,"  "bmced,"  101. 

Francis,  James  B. ,  C.  E. .  447. 

Freeman,  John  R.,  262,  273,  275,  280, 
286. 

French  coinsurance  clause,  574. 

French  Metric  System,  619. 

Fresco  work,  581. 

Frictional  head,  246,  247,  252. 

Fro.st  line,  water  pii)es  below,  274. 

Fruit  evaporators.  472. 

Full  insurance,  49.  51,  52;  full  co- 
insurance 579,  586. 

Fulling  mills,  (see  woolen  mills),  446, 
etc. 

Furlongs,  617. 

Furnaces,  96,  431;  blast,  431. 

Furniture,  houst^hold  forms,  582. 

Furniture  in  fireproof  buildings,  38; 
manufactories,  437. 

Fur  stocks,  472. 

Fuse,  safety,  416,  418. 

Fusible  links  for  doors,  363. 
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Galvanizing.  410. 


Gambling,  insurance  not.  199. 

Gas,  cut  off  at  street,  116;  from  wool 
oils,  450;  meter,  414,  449;  works, 
472;  lights,  danger  distance,  448. 

Gasolene,  115;  gas  machines,  160; 
Write  for  National  Hoard  Rules; 
422;  stoves,  16J^;  best  method  of 
storing  for  automobiles,  etc.,  428. 

Gates,  water,  272. 

German  co-insurance  clause,  674. 

Gibson,  Chief  Justice,  344. 

Gins,  445. 

Girts,  101. 

Glass  fronts  and  sides,  351;  Glass 
factories,  472;  Glass  floor  to  dyna- 
mo room.  94. 

Glove  factories,  472. 

Glucose  manufactories.  473. 

Glue  manufactories,  473. 

Gluing,  410. 

Good  faith  of  insurance  contracts, 
342.  561. 

"Goods,"  use  of  worfl  in  policies,  304. 

Goods  held  in  trust,  298. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Manufactory,  611. 

Gould,  Geo.  J.,  fire  in  house  of,  586. 

Graded  rates  for  co-insurance,  580. 

Grain  elevators.  461;  dryers.  Write 
for  National  Board  Rules,  422. 

Gramme,  French  measure  of  weight, 
617,  620. 

Grand-stands,  473. 

Gravity  water  pressure  in  rates,  667, 
670. 

Green-houses,  473. 

Grist-mills,  471. 

Groceries,  198;  wholesale,  473. 

Grounded  circuits,  419. 

Grouting.  93. 

Guano,  spontaneous  combustion.  149. 

Gun  manufactories,  475;  powder  per- 
mit, 591. 

H 

Elall,  Henry  H.,  422. 

Halls,  with  scenery,  475;  see  Theatres, 
542. 

Halsey,  Charies  C,  835. 

Hammer,  water,  249. 

Hangers  for  fire  doors,  363. 

HarbDr  water,  use  of  for  fires,  271. 

Hard  times.  46. 

Hardware  manufactories,  475;  stocks, 
475. 

Hardwoods,  oiling  of,  146. 

Hasty  payments  of  losses,  889,  840. 

Hatcliways,  charge  for,  650. 

Hat  factories,  476. 

Hay  in  stack?*,  476;  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, 149;  presses  or  barns,  476. 
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Head  or  pressure  of  water,  245.  250; 
tables  for  converting  head  in  feet  to 
pounds,  251;  test  of.  252;  loss  of 
head  per  1.000  feet,  253. 

Headers,  brick,  82:  beams,  87. 

Heat  of  fire,  in  fireproof  buildings, 
106;  heat  convertible  into  force,  394. 

*' Hedge,"  insurance  is  a,  199. 

Heighth,  charees  for.  648,  U.  M.  S. 
fireproof  buildings.  686. 

Heirs  of,  insurance  of,  297. 

Hemlot^k,  602,  603. 

Hemp  and  jute  mills,  476. 

Henneries,  476. 

High  and  low  water  service,  260. 

High  winds,  639. 

High  wines  manufactories.  457. 

Hinges  for  fire  doors,  364;  vault  doors, 
870. 

History  and  analysis  of  U.  M.  S,  697, 
785. 

Hollow  spaces,  avoid.  92. 

Holly  water-works,  249. 

Home  Life  Building.  67, 121,  122,  401. 

Hominy  mills.  476. 

Honest  claimants  should  be  assisted, 
837. 

Honorable  dealing  of  insurance  com- 
panies, 844. 

Hop  houses,  477. 

Hops,  stocks  of,  477. 

Home  Building,  well-hole,  92,  94;  loss 
on,  117.  118,  119,  120,401,  402. 

Horse  car  stables,  416,  438;  power, 
electric,  416. 

Horses,  saving  in  case  of  fire,  324. 

Hose  nozzle,  280;  hose  more  expensive 
than  pipe,  275;  sizes,  etc.,  278;  write 
for  National  Board  Rules,  as  to  hose. 

Hosiery  mills,  478. 

Hospitals,  478. 

Hotels,  478;  furniture,  479. 

Hot  air  registers,  97;  pipes  of  furnaces, 
96,97. 

Hot  houses,  511. 

Houses  of  refuge,  511. 

Household  furniture  insurance  of, 
581,  582. 

How  to  proceed  in  case  of  fire,  321; 
loss,  327;  suspicious  losses,  329. 

How  to  inspect  special  hazards,  393. 

Hub  and  spoke  factories,  511. 

Hunting  and  fishing  clubs,  443. 

Hydrants,  pressure  at,  245;  sizes, 
spacing,  etc.,  274,  275;  write  for 
National  lioard  Rules;  post,  275; 
should  be  6-inch,  276;  fire  depart- 
ment should  have  charge  of  locat- 
ing, 276;  should  be  flushed,  278; 
should  not  be  on  small  mains,  277; 


should  be  painted  red,  277;  should 

be  staggered,  274;  * 'two-way,"  275; 

proximity  to  in  rates,  665,  667. 
Hydraulics',  246. 
Hydraulic  press,  246;  H.  grade  line, 

259. 
Hydrodynamics,  246. 

I 

Ice,  artificial,  manufactories,  511; 
houses,  511;  in  stand-pipes,  258; 
lens,  147. 

Ideal  fireproof  construction,  107. 

Illustrations  fire  doors,  874,  875,  &c. 

Immunity  from  fire,  200. 

Importance  of  insurance,  20. 

Iniprovenifnt  of  special  hazards,  558. 

Improved  fire  record.  U.  M.  8.  728. 

Incendiary  tires,  percentage  of,  48, 44, 
133. 

Incubators,  511. 

India  rubber  manufactories,  511. 

Indifference  of  business  men  to 
strength  of  companies,  82;  as  to 
reading  their  policies,  845. 

Ink  manufactories.  512. 

Insane  asylums,  428. 

Inspection,  48. 

Instrument  manufactories,  512. 

Instructions,  book  of,  26. 

Insurance,  importance  of,  20;  policy 
(see  Policy.) 

Insulation,  416,  419. 

Interest  of  agent  and  company  ident- 
ical. 28;  a.ssured  must  be  stated  in 
policy,  293. 

Inventory  and  appraisal,  waving,  575. 

Iron  safe  clause,  589. 

Iron  caps  for  wooden  columns,  597; 
expansion  of.  107;  foundries,  471; 
fronts.  94,  see  U.  M.  S.  644;  beams, 
strength  of.  96;  spacing,  115;  mem- 
bers, 114;  columns,  114,  656;  must 
be  protected,  107,  398,  399, 400, 401, 
402,  403,  656;  cast,  107;  so  as  to  be 
examined  as  to  rust,  114;  scraps, 
spontaneous  ignition,  142;  pyrites, 
143;  doors  and  shutters,  878,  874; 
furnaces,  431;  pipe  manufactories, 
525;  pintles  for  wooden  columns, 
597. 

Itinerant  tradesmen,  58. 


Jacks,  insurance  of,  515. 

Jackson.  Prof.,  167. 

Jacksonville,  Fla  ,  fire.  May  8,  1901, 

58,  63. 
Jails,  456,  512. 
Jambs  for  fire-doors,  864. 
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Japanning,  410;  works,  411. 
Jewelry  manufactories  612. 
Joists,  floor,  86. 
Joule's  law,  894. 
"Jump"  adjustments,  337. 
Junk  stores,  151,  513. 
Jute  factories,  513. 

K 

Kane,  Dr.,  ice  lens,  147. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  556. 

Kerosene  oil,  153;  explosive,  168;  tests 

of,  158;  manufactories,  513;  permit 

to  sell,  59(). 
Kennedy,  E.  R.,  564. 
Key  rate  of  cities,  U.  M.  S.,  642,  705. 
Kilns,  513,  409. 
Kilowatt,  416. 

Kindling-wood  factories,  513. 
King  post,  102. 
Knitting  mills,  446. 
Knot  or  geographical  mile,  617. 
Knowledge  of  underwriter,  22. 
Knowles,  Clarence,  564. 


Laboratories,  441. 

Ijacquering,  411. 

I^der  manufactories,  513. 

Lamp- black,  148;  manufactories,  513. 

Lamp  manufactories,  514. 

Lanterns  for  watchmen,  421,  449;  oils 
for,  449. 

Lard  oil  refineries,  514. 

Large  dwellings,  60,  460. 

Latches  for  fire  doors,  364,  382. 

Lath  and  shingle  mills,  614. 

Lathing,  metallic,  91. 

Laundries,  514;  in  hotels,  496. 

Lead  manufactories,  614. 

Leases,  54;  form  for  insuring,  687. 

Leased  eround,  buildings,  w,  591. 

Leasehold,  insurance  of,  294;  form, 
write  company  for,  687. 

Legal  tender,  814. 

Leonard  Building,  85. 

Letters,  correspondence,  etc.,  answer- 
ing, 311. 

Lever  bars  for  doors,  370. 

Levied  on,  property,  64. 

Licorice  manufactories,  514. 

Life  estate,  insurance  of,  294. 

Lights  in  show  windows,  137. 

Lightning,  133;  danger  to  live  stock 
in  fields,  517;  and  rods,  168;  danger 
to  cement-lined  wrought  iron  water 
pipes,  266;  clause.  572,  588. 

Lime,  care  as  to,  130,  139,  146,  147; 
mortar,  80. 


Limit  of  insurance  to  value,  46; 
amount  of  insurance,  289. 

Limit  of  elasticity,  696. 

Line,  rate  indicates,  210,  781. 

Lines,  excessive,  6,  211,  214;  how  esti- 
mated, 210;  camp-meeting  dwell- 
ings, incendiary  hazard  involved, 
61,  210;  average  line.  210. 

Links,  617. 

Linoleum  manufactories,  614. 

Linseed  oil  mills,  616. 

Liquids,  press  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, 246. 

Lithographing  establishments,  616. 

Litigious  men,  do  not  insure,  58. 

Litre,  French  measure,  620. 

Live  stock,  insurance  of,  802, 804, 616. 

Livery  stables,  67,  615. 

Jjoading  of  floors,  88. 

Location  of  risk,  policy  should  accu- 
rately describe,  291. 

Local  agents,  advantage  of  schedule 
rating  to,  729. 

Local  boards  in  interest  of  public,  17. 

Lock  factories,  517. 

Locomotive  works,  617. 

Locust  posts.  599. 

Lombara  street,  666. 

London  Fire  Brigade  Superintendent, 
448,546. 

Long  measure,  617. 

Looking-glass  manufactories,  617. 

Loss,  how  to  proceed  in  case  of,  827; 
personal,  movable  property,  832; 
payment  of,  339;  payable  clause,  590 

Lost  policies,  290,  692. 

Lounge,  spontaneous  combustion  in, 
152. 

Luck,  none  in  fire  insurance,  6,  199 

Lumber  yards,  617;  clauses,  678. 

Lunatic  asylums,  428. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  fire,  the  great,  Nov.  96, 
1889. 

M 

Macaroni  manufactories,  68. 

Machine  shops,  618. 

Mains,  water,  sizes,  etc.,  261. 

Malt  houses,  619. 

Management,  faults  of,  in  rates,  U. 

M.  8.,  662. 
Manhattan  Savings  Bank  Building, 

128,  401. 
MansfieM,  Lord,  844. 
Manufactoring  risks,  how  to  inspect, 

898;  alphabetical  list  of,  428. 
Manuscripts  804. 
Maps,  insurance,  26,  808,  809. 
Marshals,  property  in  custody  of,  64. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  844. 
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Masonnr,  safe  load  for,  598. 

Match  factories,  519. 

Matches  in  stone  jars,  135;  safety,  188. 

Material,  best  flre-resisting  for  walls, 
75. 

Materials,  strength  of,  594. 

Mattress-making,  519. 

Measures,  tables  of,  617. 

Mechanics,  emf»loyment  of,  in  rating 
781.  U.  M.  S. 

Melting,  411. 

Menageries,  519. 

Mercantile  (Universal)  Schedule,  621. 

Merchandise,  arrangement  of  on  floors, 
88.  782;  form  for  insuring,  587;  with 
aisles.  90;  above  grade  floor,  678;  in 
fireproof  bdgs.  698;  in  warehouses, 
779,  780;  rules  for  rating,  675;  de- 
finition of,  304. 

Mercantile  building  form,  587. 

Metal-worker,  tire,  87;  sheathing,  97, 
98.404. 

Metallic  lathing,  91. 

Meter,  gas,  414,  449. 

Metre,  617,  619. 

Metric,  system  of  measures,  619. 

Metrical  system,  French,  619. 

Mill  construction,  124,  129;  yard 
clause,  573. 

Mills  bdg,  N.  Y.,  fire  in,  U.  M.  S.  650. 

Milwaukee  fire-boats,  268. 

Mining  property.  519. 

Mirror  manufactories,  517. 

Modulus,  595. 

Monthly  reports,  26. 

Montreal  Board  of  Trade  fire,  611.  . 

Moral  hazard,  percentage  of,  43,  45; 
in  New  York,  45;  difficulty  of  de- 
tecting, 49. 

Morocco  manufactories,  520. 

Mortgagee,  interest  of,  293. 

Mortgages,  chattel,  294. 

Mortgage  interest,  assignment  of,  591 . 

Mortar,  lime,  80;  lime  and  cement,  81; 
cement,  81. 

Moss  factories,  520. 

Motor,  Hydraulic  water,  261. 

Mould  in  £:  mills.  520. 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  the,  487. 

Municipal  ownership  Of  water-works, 
282,  283. 

Mural  decorations,  581. 

Museums,  520. 

Music  room,  hotel,  508. 


N 


Nailing  fire-doors,  877. 
Naphtha,  155. 
Napping,  412. 


Narrow  streets  and  streams  of  water, 
65. 

Nashua,  N.  H.  (water  consumptionX 
267. 

National  Board  Rules  and  Require- 
ments, 422;  forms  of  policies,  555, 
567,  568. 

Natural  gas,  639. 

Neat  or  safe  load,  596. 

"Never  had  a  fire,"  200. 

New  Jersey  co-insurance  clause,  567. 

Newspaper  printing  offices,  534. 

New  York  Building  Law  walls,  83; 
as  to  furnaces,  ranges,  &c..  96,  97, 
98,  etc;  standard  policy,  556,  557, 
558. 

New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers' co-insurance  clause,  299, 
300. 

New  York  consumption  of  water  for 
fires  for  an  entire  year^  (98  million 
gallons),  as  shown  by  record  of  Fire 
Dept.,  is  less  than  the  number  of 

fallons  consumed  in  half  a  day  tor 
omestic  purposes. 

New  York  Times,  58. 

New  York  Warehouse  System,  786. 
787,  etc. 

Night  work  in  woodworkers,  530, 
permit  for,  592. 

Nitric  acid  fumes,  death  of  Chief 
Foley,  794. 

Nothing  to  bum,  87;  fireproof  build- 
ings, 38. 

Nozzle,  hose.  280. 

Nuisances,  57. 

Numbering  policies,  290. 

Nut  and  bolt  works,  433. 

O 

Oatmeal  mills,  520. 

Occupancy,  limit  in  policy,  806; 
charges  in  U.  M.  Schedule.  737. 

Offhand  estimates  of  losses,  44. 

Office  furniture,  304:  and  fixtures, 
464. 

Ohm,' 416. 

Oil  yards,  refineries,  etc.,  as  ex- 
posures, 65,  70;  mills,  see  Linseed, 
Lard,  Cottonsewl,  etc.,  refineries, 
decline,  521;  wareliouses  and  tanks, 
521 ;  cloth  manufactoncs,  521 ;  cloth- 
ing, spontaneous  Ignition  of,  147; 
barrels,  empty,  KJO;  rooms,  413;  for 
fuel,  408;  for  watchmen's  lanterns, 
449;  on  wools,  450 ;  floating  on  water, 
70;  oil  clothing  manufactories,  521. 

Oil  fires,  sand  for,  665. 

Old,  dilapidated  buildings,  58. 

Omnibus  blocks,  64. 
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Openings  in  walls,  limit  to  25%  of 
area,  82;  through  floors,  92. 

Opera-houses.    See  Theatres,  542. 

Order  of  arrangement  of  this  book, 
28. 

Ordway,  Prof.,  on  coal,  407. 

Organ  manufactories,  521;  organs  in 
duirches,  442,  521. 

Organization  of  employees,  453.  of 
lire  department,  Q3S. 

Other  insurance,  289;  limit,  289;  with- 
out permission,  560,  561. 

Outhouses,  fences,  etc.,  304. 

Outlying  exposures  of  cities,  63. 

Outside  staircases,  114. 

Over  hours,  working,  139;  loading  of 
floors,  88;  over  valuation,  48;  over 
insurance,  46. 


Packing  box  manufactories.  434. 

Pails,  water,  420;  manufactories,  436. 

Paint  manufactories,  522. 

Painting,  412. 

Paintings,  works  of  art,  insurance  of 
by  schedule,  584. 

Palatial  dwellings,  60,  460. 

Panoramas,  456,  522. 

Paper  box  manufactories,  434;  hang- 
ing, (see  wall-paper),  .'ioO;  mills,  522. 

Parapet  walls,  8.");  U.  M.  S.  658. 

Park  Avenue,  New  York,  Hotel  fire, 
489. 

Parsons  on  Commercial  I^aw,  299. 

Partition,  should  not  foot  on  beams, 
103;  of  tile  and  angle  iron,  109. 

Party  walls,  U.  >I.  S.  643. 

Pascal's  law  as  t^  liquids,  247. 

Patent  leather  manufactories,  523; 
medicine  manufactories,  523;  floor 
arches,  506. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  fire,  February  9. 1902. 

Patterns,  471,  523. 

Pawnbrokers,  524. 

Payments  of  losses,  339;  hasty,  839. 

Penitentiaries.  524. 

Pensacola,  Fhi.,  fire,  68,  652. 

Perch,  meaMire,  617. 

Percentage  of  expense,  248. 

Permanent  set,  590. 

Petroleum  risks  as  exi)osures,  65. 

I'hosphate  mills,  4(»S,  524. 

Phosphorus,  148,  396. 

Photograpiiers'  stocks,  524. 

Physical  hazard,  62. 

Piano  manufactories,  524. 

Piazzas,  hotel,  503. 

Picking,  412. 

Pickers  and  picker  rooms,  451. 


Pictures,  ins.  of  by  schedule  with 
cost  prices,  583. 

Piers,  brick,  78,  77. 

Pintles,  125,  697. 

Pipe  manufactories,  525;  cast-iron 
best,  265,  266;  cement-lhicd,  266; 
cheaper  than  hose.  275;  distribution, 
261;  sizes  of,  261.  262,  268.  264; 
economy  in  large  sizes,  262;  dia- 
gram, 281 ;  (measure  of  wine).  619. 

Plan  or  order  of  arrangement  of  this 
book,  23. 

Planing-mills,  525. 

Plaster  mills,  526. 

Plaster  of  Paris  will  rot  wood.  83. 

Plate.  102,  104;  glass  in  doors  ai:d 
windows,  804. 

Playiug-(!ard  manufactories,  438. 

Plow  works,  530. 

Pointing  with  plaster  of  Paris.  88. 

Poisons  separate  from  food,  788,  789. 

Polarity,  418. 

Pole,  nieasure  of  length.  617. 

Policies,  should  be  specific,  808;  am- 
biguous phraseology  in,  804;  ab- 
breviations in,  avoid,  805;  limit 
occupancy  in,  306;  do  not  make 
alterations  in  after  a  fire,  831;  writ- 
ing, 287;  should  be  examined,  287; 
should  be  concurrent,  288;  number- 
ing 290;  erasures  in,  209;  lost,  290; 
should  accurately  descrilwj  risk,  291 ; 
location,  291;  interest  of  assured 
must  be  stated  in,  293;  blanks,  25; 
reading,  845. 

Policy  register,  25. 

Population,  fire  streams  based  on,  278 

Poor-houses,  426. 

Pork  houses,  531. 

Post  &  McCoixl  Building,  107,  108. 

Post  or  pillars,  slow-burning,  125. 

Potassium  chlorate,  395. 

Potteries,  533. 

Powers  of  agent,  30. 

Prairie  fires,  63. 

Premium,  small,  (81.50),  806. 

Pressure  of  Liquids  in  all  directions, 
jmscal's  law,  247. 

Preventable  fires,  721.  U.  M.  S. 

Preventing  conflagmtions,  722. 

Previous  tire  record,  U.  M.  S.,  689, 727. 

Printing  oftices,  534. 

Printeries,  432. 

Prisons,  524. 

Private  extinguishing  devices,  420: 
666. 

vs.  municipal  ownership  of  water- 
works. 282. 

Profits  of  insurance  companies,  11, 
285. 
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Profit  and  loss  account,  285. 
Property,  use  of  word  in  policies,  304. 
Public,  adequate  rates  in  interest  of, 

12;  halls,  475. 
Public  halls,  475;  see  Theatres,  542. 
Publication  of  business  statistics  by 

insurance  departments  of  States,  11. 
Pulp  manufactories,  534. 
Pumps,  private.  422. 
Pump-room,  116. 

Pumping  station,  fireproof,  284,  634. 
Puncheon,  ale,  618,  wme,  619. 
Pyrites,  iron,  143. 

Q 

Quarrelsome  men,  don*t  insure,  53. 

luartz,  mills,  535,  539. 

Quarter,  measure,  618. 

jueen  post,  102. 

fuilt  manufactories,  535. 

R 

Raca  horses,  515. 

Rafter,  102. 

Rags,  535. 

Rail  road  property,  535. 

Ranges,  99. 

Rates,  38,  181;  based  on  average,  6; 
should  be  uniform  for  all  companies, 
33;  fixed  for  55;^  loss  ratio,  197;  re- 
duced  for  reduced  lasses.  24;  for 
term  policies,  206;  incorrect  an  in- 
jury to  the  community,  210;  on 
stocks  as  compared  with  buildings, 
U.  M.  S.,  660;  importance  of  com- 
bined judgment  in,  U.  M.  8.  133; 
adequate,  m  interest  of  public,  12. 

Ratio  of  assets  to  amount  at  risk,  203, 
204. 

Rats  and  mice  as  causes  of  fires,  188. 

Reading  policies  of  insurance,  345. 

Rear  wall,  frame  building  exposure 
to,  68. 

Rectifying  5a5. 

Reduced  rates  for  reduced  losses,  204, 
640,  723;  average  or  co-insurance 
form,  571. 

Refineries,  oil,  521;  sugiir,  541. 

Reform  schools,  511. 

Register,  policy,  25. 

Registers,  furnace,  97. 

Reinsurance  fund,  218;  between  com- 
panies, 301 ;  form  of  policy  for,  588. 

Relative  cost  of  hose  and  iron  water 
pipes,  275;  damage  by  fire  to  fire- 
proof buildings  and  contents,  116. 

Remote  risks,  535. 

Removal,  damage  by,  336. 

Rendering,  531. 

Renewals,  305. 


Rents,  insurance  of,  296;  forms,  572. 
Reports,  daily,  26;  monthly,  26,  308. 
Reverberator^  furnace,  106. 
Revolving  wire  glass  doors,  485. 
Ribbons,  108. 
Richards,  Walter  H.  (hydraulic  water 

motor),  261. 
Richards.  Mr.  E.  G.,  92. 
Rice  mills,  536. 
Ridge- roll,  102. 
Ridffe-board,  102. 
Right- angles,   buildings  exposed  at. 

Rivets,  steel  rust,  608. 

Road  houses,  536. 

Rolling  mills,  536, 

Rinks,  decline,  539. 

Rood,  618. 

Roof  of  non-fireproof  buikiings,  104, 

645;  of  fireproof    buildings.    109; 

double,   105;    hydrants,    421,    666; 

sprinklers,  422,  537,  666,  U.  M.  S. 

mansard,  645. 
Roofing  material  manufactories,  536. 
Roof  spaces,  blind  attics,  etc.,  646, 

663. 
Rope  walks,  536. 
Rossiter  &  Skidmore  Warehouse  fire, 

70. 
Rot,  dry,  83,  125,  128. 
Rubber  works,  511. 
Rubbish,  receptacles  for,  67,  137. 
Rust,  79, 115;  m  water  pipes,  255,  256. 

of  steam-pipes,  142;  danger  of,   in 

iron  members,  606,  607,  etc;  cast- 

inm,  607;  steel,  607;  in  plate  girder 

of  Washington  Bridge  Boston,  608. 

S 

Safety  fuses,  416,  418;  matches,  1^; 
lamps,  100. 

Safe  loading  of  floors,  90,  596;  wooden 
beams,  &4;  cAst-iron  rectangular 
columns,  602;  round,  605;  brick- 
work, rubble  stone,  concrete,  etc., 
698. 

Safes,  books  of  account  should  be 
kept  in,  48;  manufactories  of,  563; 
iron,  clause,  589. 

Salt  for  extin<ruishing  fire,  325. 

Salt  blocks,  536. 

Saltpetre  bags,  empty,  464. 

Salt-water  pipe  service,  271. 

Sand,  80;  for  extinguishing  fires,  665. 

Sanitariums,  478,  530;  how  to  build 
(see  Hotels),  479. 

Sash  and  blind  manufactories,  482. 

Sawdust  on  floors,  8pittof)ns,  etc.,  56. 

Saw  manufactories,  537. 

Sawmill,  305,  587. 
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Schedule  rating,  180,  181,  188.  U.  M. 
S.,  621.  etc. 

School  house,  423,  537. 

Schedules  of  pHintiDgs,  works  of  art, 
etc.,  for  insurance,  584. 

Scuppers,  111. 

Season  dwellings,  60,  460. 

Seed  warehouses,  605. 

Segar  manufactories,  442. 

Sellers,  324. 

Suminaries,  423. 

Separation  of  buildings.  111,  112, 113, 
114. 

Set,  permanent,  of  beam,  596. 

Sewer  pipe  manufactories,  525, 

Shaft  openings,  366. 

Shavings  for  fuel,  406;  vault,  526. 

Shearing  strain,  595. 

Sheathing,  102,  103,  128. 

Shedd,  J.  Herbert,  273. 

Sheet-iron  doors,  372. 

Sheriff,  property  in  hands  of,  54,  296 

Shingle  mills,  514. 

Shirt  manufactories,  538. 

Slioddy  mills,  538. 

Shoe  manufactories,  538. 

Shot  towers,  538. 

Show-windows,  wires  in,  420;  lights 
in,  137. 

Shuttle  manufactories,  433. 

Siamesing  hose,  265. 

Siegel,  Cooper  Co.,  iron  columns,  613. 

Siliciite  of  soda,  546. 

Sill,  102;  National  Board  standanl, 
361.  369;  illustrated,  874. 

Silks,  charged,  149. 

Silk  mills,  538. 

Singeing  in  pork  houses,  533. 

Single  stick  beams  and  girders,  12  x 
12  for  beams,  125,  604. 

Skating  rinks,  decline,  539. 

Skeleton  construction,  615,  684. 

Skin  friction  of  water  pipes,  246. 

Skylights,  96,  116.  128,  651. 

Slaughtering.  533.  539. 

Sliding  fire  doors,  364,  370,  371;  illus- 
trated,  387,  388. 

Slop  closets,  hotel,  502. 

Slow-burning  construction,  124;  im- 
portant features  of,  129. 

Small  premium  (|1.50),  306. 

Smelters.  585. 

Smiley  &  Henderson's  drug  store,  fire 
in,  328. 

Smoke  pipe,  97;  houses,  532. 

Smooth  throatage  in  pii)es,  impor- 
tance of,  266. 

Sneed  process  of  ventilation,  537. 

Snow,  E.  G.,  Vice-President  of  Home 
Ins.  Co.,  151. 


Soap  manufactories,  437,  539. 

Sold  but  not  removed  from  store.  800; 
but  not  delivered,  298,  300. 

Soldering,  412. 

Soliciting,  30. 

Soluble  glass,  546. 

Spacing  Deams,  116. 

Specific,  policy  should  be,  803. 

Special  building  call  to  Fire  Dept.  665. 

Special  hazards,  alphabetical  list  of, 
423,  424,  etc. 

Speed,  in  rating,  780. 

"Specially  hazanlous  purposes," 
avoid  phrase  in  poUcies,  306. 

Spice  mills,  539. 

Spliced  or  double  timber  for  beams, 
125,  604.  (Since  writing  the  para- 
graph on  page  125,  a  fire  occurred 
m  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill,  Fulton.  N.  Y.,  wliich  caused 
the  complete  destruction  of  6'  x  16' 
timbers  boltcKl  together,  showing 
the  importance  of  having  solid  single 
stakes.  Where  timbers  are  spliced, 
even  when  thoroughly  bolted  to- 
gether, they  are  apt  to  separate  in 
seasoning  and  offer  a  vulnerable 
point  for  fire.) 

Spontaneous  combustion,  140,  141, 
142,  etc;  In  mills,  144;  of  coal,  407. 

Sjwngeing  and  rcfinishing,  539. 

SjXK)!  manufactories,  589. 

Sprinklers,  automatic,  174,  666,  671. 
Write  for  National  Board  Rules  for 
in.sta!ling.  422;  in  stalls,  516;  base- 
ments, roof,  422,  537;  clause,  578. 

Spruce,  603. 

Square  measure,  618. 

Stables,  57;  as  exposures.  67,  539. 

Stfiircases,  treads.  91.  114;  outside, 
114;  enclosures  for,  367;  Illustrated, 
885;  charges  for,  U.  M.  S.,  649;  in 
fireproof  buildings,  687. 

Stallions,  515. 

Stomp  mills.  589. 

Stondard  fire  doors  and  shutters,  861, 
&c;  building  Universal  Schedule, 
95.  N.  B.  erratum  in  the  fifth  line 
"below  the  ground"  should  read 
**below  to  the  ground,"  631;  educ- 
tional,  705;  insurance  policy,  can- 
cellati(m  of,  315;  fireproof  building. 
108;  policv,  556,  558;  city,  631; 
building,  tel. 

Stond-plpes,  94, 109, 116. 172,  257, 665; 
capacity  of,  285;  and  hose,  421;  Ice 
in,  258. 

Storch  manufactories,  540. 

Stote,  insurance  by,  10. 

State  houses,  455. 
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Statuary,  insurance  of,  583. 

Stave  manufactories,  430. 

Steam-pipes,  128;  rusting,  142,  164, 
404,  422. 

Steam  boats.  540. 

Steam  boilers,  cliarge  for,  657. 

Steam  fire  engines,  279,  637,  641; 
cjipacity  of,  173. 

Steam  jets  for  extinguishing  fire,  324, 
410,  470. 

Steel  rivets,  rust,  609. 

Stt^el,  roll  doors,  873. 

Steeples,  586. 

Stemmeries,  548. 

Stere,  French  measure,  619. 

Sterreotypers,  461. 

Stipulatea  warehouses,  788,  789,  etc. 

Stirrup  irons  for  supporting  floor 
beam,  girders,  etc.,  are  dangerous, 
vielding  to  heat  and  releasing  the 
beam,  125. 

Stocks,  exposures  to,  351 ;  of  merchan- 
dise, dimculty  of  estimating  value 
of,  48;  removal  of,  48;  ratine:,  675; 
rates  as  comparcii  with  buildings, 
715;  U.  M.  S.,  676;  mixed,  677. 

Stock  yards,  540. 

Stone  caps  on  chimneys,  493;  stair- 
case treads,  91,  107,  115,  501.  688; 
as  a  building  material,  75,  76,  78, 
106;  fire  at  WashinLrton.  D.  C,  78; 
pillars,  79,  85,  403;  in  churches,  586; 
fronts,  851;  steeples,  586;  piers, 
bonds,  etc..  charge  for,  656. 

Stop-valves,  272. 

Story,  Judge,  844. 

Stoves  and  pipes,  135,  653,  662. 

Stove  foumfries,  471. 

Straw  board  mills,  522. 

Straw  goods  manufactories,  541. 

Streams  of  water,  narrow,  65. 

Streets,  width  of,  654. 

Strength  of  companies,  indifference 
of  merchants  as  to,  32;  of  beam,  88; 
of  materials.  594. 

Stretchers,  brick,  82. 

Stresses,  computing,  88,  594;  arrange- 
ment of  merchandise,  88;  iron  beams 
96. 

Stud,  102. 

Subscriptions  to  fire  departments.  179. 

Succeasful  undertakings,  55. 

Sugar  houses  and  refineries,  541. 

Suint.  450. 

Sulphur  for  chimney  fires,  325;  burn- 
ing, 413. 

Sun's  rays  cause  fires,  150. 

Supply  of  water,  266;  mains,  water, 
must  not  be  within  12  feet  of  each 
other,  245. 


Supplies  furnished  to  agents,  25. 
Surveyors  chain,  expansion  of,  610. 
Surveyors  measure,  617. 
Sweepings,  56,  153. 
Sweeping  fires  in  zero  weather,  71. 
Swinging  fire  doors,   864,   371;    ga.« 

brackets,  663. 
Switch  board,  electric,  93. 
Switches,  electric,  417. 


Tack  manufactories,  541. 
Tact  vs.  talent.  33.  34. 
Tanks,  water,  94,  111,  113,  127,  421. 
Tanneries,  542. 
Tapestries,  insurance  of,  584. 
TariffviUe,  Conn.,  carpet-mill  fire,  451 
Tarrant  Building,  New  York,  explos- 
ion in,  395. 
Taxation  in  U.  M.  S.,  662. 
Taxes  paid  by  insurance  companies, 

16. 
Taylor,  R.  J.,  385. 
Telegraphing  losses,  327.  328. 
Telephone  exchanges,   542;  form  of 

policy,  570.  571. 
Temperatures    reached    in    burning 

buildings,    84,    606;    in    fireproof 

buildings,  106. 
Temperatures,  fire,  606. 
Templates,  82. 

Tenants,  charge*  for  extra,  654. 
Tender,  legal,  314. 
Tensile  strain,  595. 
Terms,  definition  of,  5. 
Term  policies,  206;  do  not  issue  on 

mercantile  or  manufacturing  risks, 

306. 
Tests  of  materials,  615. 
Test  of  water  i)ressure.  252. 
Testing  kerosene,  156. 
Theft  at  fires,  324. 
Theatres,  542. 
Theory  of  fire  insurance,  5. 
Thread,  uniform,  278. 
Thread  manufactories,  cotton  mills, 

446. 
Three-iiuarter  clause,   46,  50;   form, 

589. 
Thurston,  Prof.,  249. 

Tierce,  wine  measure,  619. 

Tie  rods,  110,  115. 

Tile  walls,  85;  and  angle-iron  par- 
titions 1()9;  chimneys,  136;  manufac- 
tories, 547. 

Times,  New  York,  as  to  Jackson  villr 
fire.  68. 

Tin  covereil  cases.  U.  >I.  S.,  669. 
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Tin  sheathing  on  wocxl,  97,  98,  99, 
362,  404;  covi'ring  for  doors  and 
shutters,  362,  365.  451. 

Tinning,  413. 

Tired  materials.  596. 

Tobacco  faetories,  549. 

Tobacco  storage,  548. 

Tobacco  barns,  547. 

Tobacco  stemnierics,  prizerics  and 
rehandling  houses.  548. 

Toboggan  slides,  549. 

Torn  down,  buildings  about  to  b<f,  59. 

Torsional  strain,  595. 

Tool  manufactories,  see  Hardware  M.. 
475. 

Town  Halls.  455. 

Toy  manufactories,  549. 

Track  for  fireproof  doors,  362. 

Traction  risks.  438,  549. 

Trade  profit,  235,  236,  238,  242. 

Training  stiibles,  516,  549. 

Transformers,  417. 

Transfer  of  pol.  to  new  location,  590. 

Transverse  stmin,  595. 

Trap  doors,  automatic,  367;  illus- 
trated, 384. 

Treads  of  staircases,  91 . 

Trezcvant,  J.  T..  on  co-insurance,  576. 

Trimmer  beams,  87;  arch,  88. 

Trolley  currents,  419. 

Troy  weight.  617. 

Trunk  manufactories,  550. 

Truss.  120;  cheap  truss  roof  for  frame 
buildings,  104. 

Tryon,  .Jam<s  E.,  reijort,  269,  277. 

Tug  boats,  550. 

Tumbling.  413. 

Tun  (wine  measure),  620. 

Tungstates,  546. 

Turpentine  distilleries,  550. 

Type  foundries,  550. 
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Ultimate  stress,  594. 

Underwriter,  knowledge  requireti.  22. 

Unearned  premium,  218;  popular 
errors  as  to,  218,  210,  228. 

Unrven  settling  of  buil<lings,  104. 

Unhealthy  locations.  59. 

Uniform  thntids  and  couplings.  179, 
278. 

Universal  Schedule,  621.  walls,  83; 
standard  building,  05.  182.  183,  184, 
etc;  adjustable  to  anv  town,  193; 
rates  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
percentage.  193;  its  detail,  194; 
needs  an  expert,  194;  easily  learned, 
194;  too  long  or  too  short,  194; 
water- works  in,  284. 


Unknown  causes  of  fires,  138. 
Unoccupied  buildings,  59,  460. 
Unprotected  iron,  656. 
Unproductive  property,  47. 
Upholsterers.  550. 


Vacant  buildings,  59,  460. 

Vacuum  valves,  259. 

Value,  limit  of  insurance  to,  46,  47, 

50,  51. 
Values  of  dry-goods,  district,  271. 
Valuwl  policy.  584. 
Valued  policy,  do  not  write,  302. 
Valuable  animals.  515.  519. 
Valves,  air  and  vacuum,  259;  stop, 

272. 
Varnishing,  413. 
Varnish  manufactories,  550. 
Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  343,  559. 
Vault,  pattern,  fireproof  doors,  368. 
Ventilating  shafts,  491. 
Ventilation.  Sneed  process  of,  537. 
Verbal  agreements,  never  make,  291 
Vertical  pipes,  94. 
Vessels.  550. 

Vinegar  manufactories,  550. 
Void  policies,  821. 
Volt,  415. 

W 

Wadding  manufactories.  480,  550. 

Waiver,  agenta  should  not,  292,  841; 
of  standard  policy  conditions,  564. 

Wagon  manufactories,  550. 

WaU  paper  manufactories,  550. 

Walls,  thickness  of,  83,  126;  see  U. 
M.  S.,  642.  643.  644;  party,  83,  648; 
New  York  Building  Law  require- 
ments,  83;  ignition  oi  wood  through, 
84;  stone,  8o;  parapet,  84,  85;  plate, 
103. 

Wall  frames  for  fireproof  doors,  869, 
882,  386;  eyes  for  fire  doors,  868; 
illustrated.  382. 

"Wares,"  use  of  wonl  in  policies,  804. 

AVarehouse  rates,  188,  189;  see  U.  M. 
;       8.,  list.  796,  etc. 

AVashburn  <fe  ^Moen,  wire  works,  552. 

AVa.shbum,  President  of  Home  Ins. 
Company.  469. 

Waste,  receptacles  for.  67,  405;  pick- 
ers. 397;  "clean"  551. 

Watch  manufactories,  551. 

Watchmen,  109,  6(>6;  lanterns,  421, 
449. 

Water  cures,  478,  536. 

Water  supply.  173.  245,  266.  267; 
mains,  nuist  not  be  near  each  other, 
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945;  power,  414;  soaked  merchan- 
dise, 88;  fibre,  90;  proof  floors,  111, 
127;  tanks,  W,  111,  118,  127,  421; 
towers,  667;  works,  245;  in  U.  M. 
8.,  284,  683,  685:  hammer,  249; 
private  vs.  municipal  ownership  of, 
282;  weight  of  cubic  foot  of,  248; 
motor,  fXU  consumption  of,  267; 
closets,  500;  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions, pascal's  law,  247:  works,  U. 
M.  8.,  688;  water  motor.  261. 

Water  thrown  at  fires — New  York 
consumption  of  water  for  fires  for 
an  entire  year^  (98  million  gallons) 
as  shown  by  record  of  Fire  Dept., 
is  less  than  the  number  of  gallons 
consumed  in  half  a  day  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Watt,  416. 

Weaving  mills,  446,  551. 

Weights  of  materials,  598. 

Weights  and  measures,  617. 

Well-holes,  110, 117,  650. 

"While  occupied  as,"  306. 

Whiskey,  experience  of  one  company 
on,  8;  distilleries,  457. 

White  lead  works,  552. 

Whiting,  C.  B..  71. 

Willow  ware  manufactories,  552. 

Whole  hazard  or  risk,  insure,  303. 

Wholesale  groceries,  198;  drugs,  457. 

Why  cannot  individual  insure  him- 
self, 9;  state  insure  citizens,  10. 

Wife,  title  of  property  in  name  of, 
296.  )l^ 

Wild  animals,  5l9. 

William  Wicke  Manufactory,  explos- 
ion in,  442. 


Windows,  aisles  from  through  mer- 
chandise piles.  90. 

Windsor  Hotel,  New  York,  burning 
of,  322,  489. 

Wine  measure,  619. 

Wire  glass,  69, 110;  write  for  National 
Board  Rules,  4^;  lathing,  91;  net- 
ting, 116;  fence,  daneer  lightning 
to  five  stock,  517;  works,  552. 

Wolff  &  Co.,  wire  works,  552. 

Wood,  columns,  599,  605;  dry,  liable 
to  ignite,  410;  la  dry-rooms»  151; 
workers  as  exposures.  67,  552;  alco- 
hol, 426;  cord  445;  pulp,  584;  beams, 
safe  loads  for,  604.  605,  606. 
Wooden  sheathing  on  walls,  128. 
U.  M.  8..  26;  journals.  465,  470; 
beams,  safe  loads  for,  603. 

Wooden  ware  manufactories,  552. 

Woolen  mills,  446. 

Wool  scouring,  553. 

Working  over  hours,  139. 

Working  stresses  of  materials,  600, 
601. 

Worth  Street,  New  York,  fire,  93, 
645;  iron  fronts,  94,  645. 

Writing  policies,  287. 

Wrought  iron  bonds,  79;  water  pipe, 
266. 


Yachts,  553. 

Yellow  pine  beams,  603;  columns,  605. 


Zero  weather,  fires  in,  71. 
Zylonite,  440. 
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